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FEDERAL INTERFERENCE WITH CORPORATIONS. 



PRESIDENT TAFT'S special mes- 
sage to Congress on June 16 rec- 
ommending a tax on the net income of 
corporations contains some points 
worthy of careful examination. After 
stating that he favored an income tax, 
but believed it impracticable without a 
constitutional amendment, the Presi- 
dent says: 



“I therefore recommend an amend- 
ment to the tariff bill, imposing upon 
all corporations and joint stock compa- 
nies for profit, except national banks 
(otherwise taxed), savings banks and 
building and loan associations; an ex- 
cise tax measured by two per cent, on 
the net income of such corporations. 
This is an excise tax upon the privilege 
of doing business as an artificial entity 
and of freedom from a general partner- 
ship liability enjoyed by those who own 
the stock. I am informed that a two 
per cent, tax of this character would 
bring into the Treasury of the United 
States not less than $25,000,000. 

“The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Spreckels Sugar Refin- 
ing Company against McClain (192 U. 
S., 397) seems clearly to establish the 
principle that such a tax as this is an 
excise tax upon privilege and not a 
direct tax on property, and is within 
the Federal power without apportion- 
ment, according to population. 

“The tax on net income is preferable 
to one proportionate to a percentage of 
the gross receipts, because it is a tax 
upon success and not failure. It im- 
poses a burden at the source of the in- 



come at a time when the corporation is 
well able to pay, and when collection is 
easy. 

“Another merit of this tax is the Fed- 
eral supervision which must be exer- 
cised in order to make the law effective 
over the annual accounts and business 
transactions of all corporations. While 
the faculty of assuming a corporate 
form has been of the utmost utility in 
the business world, it is also true that 
substantially all of the abuses and all 
of the evils which have aroused the 
public to the necessity of reform were 
made possible by the use of this very 
faculty. If, now, by a perfectly le- 
gitimate and effective system of taxa- 
tion, we are incidentally able to pos- 
sess the Government and the stockhold- 
ers and the public of the knowledge of 
the real business transactions and the 
gains and profits of every corporation 
in the country, we have made a long 
step toward that supervisory control of 
corporations, which may prevent a fur- 
ther abuse of power." 

In effect this means that corporations 
as such are to be subject to a penalty. 
Let us see how this works out in prac- 
tice. John Wanamaker, a corporation 
doing business in New York, would be 
taxed two per cent, on net income. Yet 
his competitors who are not incorpo- 
rated would escape the tax. 

Such a law would penalize corpora- 
tions. We have had so much declama- 
tion against them that they are be- 
lieved to be a growing evil to be curbed 
if not prohibited altogether. Yet cor- 
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porate iniquities are but the sum of the 
iniquities of their shareholders. 

If corporations are to be taxed and 
individuals engaged in the same busi- 
ness be exempted, serious injustice will 
ensue. But it is argued that the share- 
holders of a corporation enjoy immuni- 
ties not granted to members of a part- 
nership, and for this they are to be 
taxed. But the privileges which corpo- 
rations enjoy are derived from the 
States and not from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The truth is that extravagance par- 
tially begotten of the desire to have 
the Federal Government supervise ev- 
erything and everybody has put the 
Treasury in a position where it must 
have more money. The square and 
manly fashion of meeting this result of 
folly and extravagance would be by re- 
imposing the Spanish War taxes. But 
that might be politically unpopular. 
Corporations are objects of demagogic 
hatred; therefore, tax them. To see 
William H. Taft, a former United 
States Judge and now President of the 
United States, swayed by this prejudice 
is not an inspiring spectacle to those 
who had believed he might be looked 
to for the protection of just property 
rights. 

That we need a proper appreciation 
of these rights at this time cannot be 
denied. In an address by Judge N. A. 
Stedman of Austin, Texas, before the 
last annual convention of the Texas 
Bankers' Association, some things were 
said so pertinent to the present situation 
that we reproduce them for the thought- 
ful consideration of our readers: 

“That there is in our country among 
many people a want of appreciation of 
the rights of property and a dangerous 
tendency toward governmental interfer- 
ence with affairs that should be exempt 
from such meddling must be apparent 
to every thoughtful observer of the 
signs of the times. 

“It is so much a part of the enlight- 



ened thought of opr day, that it is the 
right and duty of the Government to* 
control and regulate certain affairs, hav- 
ing relation to the public, of certain 
corporations, that any man who contests 
such a governmental function proves 
himself to be a back number. 

“Still, there is an obvious distinction 
between authorized regulation and un- 
justifiable meddling and between regu- 
lation of any kind and destruction. 

“The fact that the public is not en- 
titled to act as general manager of any 
kind of business owned by private indi- 
viduals, though in the capacity of stock- 
holders, should never be forgotten; and 
of equal or greater importance is the 
truth that regulation does not mean or 
warrant destruction. 

“The time is ripe for all classes to 
give attention to a correct understand- 
ing of the rights and duties of public 
service corporations and to seeing that 
they are justly treated. These corpo- 
rations have no vote of their own, and 
in many localities their advocacy of any 
man for official position would mean his 
defeat. Hence, persons in the choice of 
whom they have no voice fix the taxes 
on their property, impose upon them 
heavy expenses in the way of regulative 
legislation, really or ostensibly de- 
signed to promote the public safety and 
convenience, and establish their rates. 

“If the Government, in any of its 
departments, legislative, judicial or ex- 
ecutive, is disposed to commit injustice 
to natural persons, responsibility to con- 
stituents is a shield of protection, but 
this safeguard is not vouchsafed to the 
corporation. They are subject to all 
sorts of unjust suspicion and distrust, 
created by the demagogue, so that when 
they render statements exhibiting their 
financial condition they are accused of 
juggling figures. Only the most en- 
lightened public sentiment, pervaded 
with the spirit of the Golden Rule, can 
prevent the infliction upon them of the 
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most grievous wrongs, the perpetration 
of which must ultimately be calamitous 
to society as a whole.” 



w HAT specious reasoning is this 
to which President Taft re- 
sorts: 

"If, now, by a perfectly legitimate 
and effective system of taxation we are 
incidentally able to possess the Gov- 
ernment and the stockholders and the 
public of the knowledge of the real 
business transactions and the gains and 
profits of every corporation in the coun- 
try, we have made a long step toward 
that supervisory control of corporations 
which may prevent a further abuse of 
power.” 

The propriety of Federal regulation 
of certain public service corporations 
transacting inter-State business is not 
open to question. But what right has 
the Federal Government to interfere in 
any way with the ordinary business cor- 
porations of the country? If corpora- 
tions are evil per se as some doctrinaires 
seem to think, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment may begin a policy that will 
lead to their suppression on the ground 
that they are inimical to the public wel- 
fare. 

Let no one imagine this to be a ques- 
tion to be jauntily considered. It is a 
matter of the gravest public concern. It 
marks the beginning of a policy of Fed- 
ral supervision of business and the 
breaking down of State control. Car- 
ried to its legitimate conclusion, ulti- 
mately every bank will be a national 
bank, every trust company a Federal 
trust company, every savings bank a 
postal savings bank (administered by 
the local ward politician) and corpo- 
rate business of every kind regulated 
from Washington. 

This will be taking the control of all 
these matters out of the hands of the 
people of the States and placing it un- 
der the domination of the Federal Gov- 



ernment. And if abuses develop, as 
they must, it will be practically impos- 
sible to correct them. 

The surrender of the supervision of 
corporations by the States to the Fed- 
eral Government would be an inesti- 
mable public calamity. The people of 
the States should insist most determin- 
edly upon keeping corporations (except 
those of a semi-public character en- 
gaged in inter-State transportation, 
etc.) absolutely under their own con- 
trol. 



PRESIDENT TAFT bears such a 
high reputation for candor that 
no one would like to suspect him of 
duplicity in dealing with public ques- 
tions. Yet, on its face, what he says 
with respect to an income tax appears 
more ingenious than ingenuous. He 
must know that a constitutional amend- 
ment is a practical impossibility. He 
may be entirely right in saying that an 
income tax, recently declared unconsti- 
tutional by the United States Supreme 
Court, could not be expected to run 
the gauntlet of that court now. 

Were an income tax practicable, it 
would be less objectionable than the pro- 
posed corporation tax, for it would fall 
upon individuals and corporations alike. 

The proposal to tax corporations 
while exempting individuals in t^ie same 
line of business curiously illustrates the 
growth of prejudice against the corpo- 
rate form of doing business. That this 
proposal should be made by a President 
of the United States, who has been uni- 
versally lauded for his mental balance 
and judicial temperament, shows how 
far the demagogue has succeeded in 
fanning the fires of prejudice. 

From the Boy Orator of the Platte 
we should have expected such a mes- 
sage, but not from William H. Taft. 

There is one exigency in which such 
a corporate tax as is now proposed 
would be entirely unobjectionable — in 
time of war, when other considerations 
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must give way to those of defending 
the nation’s life. That exigency does 
not exist now. 



''JP HE admission of Charles W. 

Morse, the ex-financier, to bail 
after a long confinement in prison 
brings to mind the law’s delays against 
which "Hamlet" exclaimed. To the lay 
mind it would seem that if Morse was 
entitled to bail now he was equally en- 
titled to it immediately after his convic- 
tion. Should the case be decided in his 
favor finally, a substantial denial of 
justice would result from the refusal 
to admit him to bail at an earlier date. 

Either the courts are so burdened 
with work or are so leisurely in their 
methods of procedure that the prompt 
administration of justice is greatly hin- 
dered. 

We are not seeking to determine the 
justice of the verdict against Morse, 
nor even to question the wisdom of the 
court in refusing bail when first asked, 
but a delay of so many months in com- 
ing to the decision at last reached 
seems to warrant the inference that our 
courts do not move with the celerity that 
might not unreasonably be expected. 

Our whole system of administering 
justice would gain by a lopping off of 
many of the technicalities that now give 
rise to interminable delays in reaching 
a final adjudication of matters submit- 
ted to the courts. 



I N an address at the last annual con- 
vention of the Missouri Bankers’ 
Association, C. H. Huttig, president of 
the Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
thus explained the reason for certain 
phases of the country’s financial and 
commercial situation: 

"That a redundancy of money and 
an over-supply of bank credits exist 
throughout the country is well known, 



but the causes for this surplus are not 
so easily understood or explained. 

"The transition from the extremely 
tight money conditions of the panic to 
an enormous excess of loanable funds 
at exceedingly low interest rates in the 
short period of six months is one of the 
most interesting phenomena of our 
financial history. It goes without ar- 
gument that fundamental economic 
causes were at work to produce this rad- 
ical change. 

"The two most important of these 
were, first, the lowering in the prices of 
securities and commodities, and, second, 
lessened activity in commerce — both 
tending to reduce the requirements for 
credits and money. This being true, too 
much significance cannot be attached to 
the influence of the volume of money on 
credits, and the effect of credits and 
money on all prices. 

"Our present situation is, therefore, 
explained by the plethora of loanable 
funds, brought about by the reduced 
prices of many commodity and securi- 
ties and by a lighter turn-over of goods. 
To these causes should be added the 
very potential one of an immense out- 
put of gold on a constantly increasing 
scale. 

"There is still another very impor- 
tant factor which must be given full 
consideration in passing on the influ- 
ences that work for changes in the times. 
It is the conversion of liquid wealth in- 
to fixed capital investments, and I will 
endeavor to explain what is meant there- 
by. 



"One of the most significant factors 
in producing prosperous conditions is a 
period of railroad construction, erec- 
tion of houses, office buildings, road im- 
provements, harbor expenditures, etc. 
These constitute what is commonly des- 
ignated capital investments. Many peo- 
ple have an erroneous idea of the true 
nature and of the effect of these invest- 
ments on a community and country. 
They argue that as the same volume of 
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money continues to exist no actual con- 
version of wealth occurs. One must look 
deeper into the subject to get the real 
facts. In periods of very active build- 
ing operations an increased percentage 
of the country's labor is employed in 
the manufacture of materials to be used 
in connection therewith. There results 
a corresponding decrease in the amount 
of labor in the production of consum- 
able wealth, such as the products of the 
farm. 

“Now, by way of illustrating and em- 
phasizing the important effect of an un- 
due proportion of labor expended on 
the non-consumable wealth, let us as- 
sume a case which, while wholly im- 
probable, illustrates clearly the point 
under discussion. Suppose the labor of 
all sorts employed in this State was 
confined to railroad construction, road 
building, the manufacture of building 
and other materials used in the erection 
of houses, bridges, etc. In the course 
of months there will have been produced 
fixed, inconvertible, non-consumable 
wealth at the expense of the production 
of those things which are consumable, 
with the result that all foodstuffs would 
be quickly consumed, and all of the cash 
of the State would have to be sent be- 
yond its boundaries to purchase the ne- 
cessities of life. The opposite results 
would naturally be secured if all the 
labor of the commonwealth was concen- 
trated on developing, say, for instance, 
agricultural products. This would be 
followed by an extraordinary increase 
in the money or cash holdings of the 
people of the State, and a consequent 
depreciation in property values because 
of the neglect thereof. 

The point is further illustrated by the 
condition of the manufacturer who has 
expended too large a portion of his cap- 
ital in plant and machinery, leaving his 
working capital inadequate for a normal 
and healthy conduct of his business. He 
is thus forced to secure the requisite 
working capital by borrowing, and when 
his indebtedness becomes out of healthy 



proportion to his quick assets he has put 
his entire business in jeopardy, espe- 
cially in times of money stringency and 
panic." 

Regarding the currency, Mr..Huma 
said: 

“Many of our bankers attribute the 
cause of the recent panic troubles to the 
fact that we have an inelastic currency 
system. One of my own arguments be- 
fore the Banking Committee of the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, in December, 1906, was to the ef- 
fect that if we did not secure a reform 
in our currency our prosperity would 
culminate disastrously; that we had an 
inadequate supply of money to take 
care of the big volume of business, also 
to furnish the requisite funds for crop- 
moving purposes. I still am of the 
opinion that our currency system is in 
sore need of correction; that flexibility 
(I mean by this expansion and contrac- 
tion in its volume) is most desirable and 
necessary; but I do not believe a widely 
fluctuating quantity of bank notes Is a 
remedy for an over-extended credit sit- 
uation, bringing about an unhealthy pro- 
portion of credits to the country's basic 
money. 

“The issuance of bank notes to meet 
an extra money demand affords relief 
in that direction, but it also has the ef- 
fect of producing a still greater dispro- 
portion of the aggregate liabilities of 
the banks of the country to the total 
volume of gold and silver. It is there- 
fore clear that the only real money we 
have is our gold and the bullion value 
of our silver, and that in the last analy- 
sis all of the deposits of the banks — in 
fact, all of the credits of the country — 
must rest on this foundation of gold and 
silver." 



Tf RESH issues of capital securities 
for the first six months of 1909* 
according to the compilation made by 
the New York “Journal of Commerce," 
will approximate $1,000,000. As Shy- 
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lock remarked of his three thousand 
ducats, “ ‘Tis a good round sum." 

With the growth of the corporation 
method of doing business, we may ex- 
pect to see before long a material in- 
crease in the purchase of bonds by pri- 
vate individuals. The banks have al- 
ready become heavy purchasers of such 
securities, but their absorptive powers 
are not unlimited. 

The buying of bonds by individuals 
will not be done direct, but through the 
banks, as a rule. Sometimes the buy- 
er of bonds draws his deposit from a 
local bank and sends it away in the pur- 
chase of bonds, a proceeding which the 
bank may not like. But where the bank 
owns the bonds it sells to its depositor, 
this loss may be avoided, for in this 
case the depositor will pay for the bonds 
with a check on his bank, but actually 
no withdrawal of funds takes place. 
The bank has merely converted an in- 
vestment into cash and has made a profit 
in the transaction. 

If individuals shall become large 
buyers of bonds, as now seems probable, 
the natural avenue for making such in- 
vestments is through the banks and trust 
companies, and banking-houses that 
give special attention to investment se- 
curities. 



DOND departments promise to be- 
come important adjuncts of trust 
companies and of the larger banks. 
Speaking of this comparatively new de- 
partment in an address before the con- 
vention of the Tennessee Bankers* As- 
sociation, George B. Caldwell, man- 
ager of the bond department of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, said: 

“The bond department I have left 
until the last. It is one of the newer 
departments and one of all the rest I 
should be best able to discuss with you. 
The bond officer is, to the extent of the 
purchase of bonds by the company, or 
accepting the same as collateral to loans. 



one of its chief credit men. His duty 
is to secure for his company complete 
and accurate information upon the 
status, legality and security of all bonds, 
either corporate or municipal, that the 
company have offered. He is in con- 
stant touch with such securities, makes 
careful investigation through expert ap- 
praisers, engineers and legal talent, and 
recommends to his executive committee 
or board of directors such bonds as he 
believes are safe; following their ap- 
proval the securities are purchased, fre- 
quently in large amounts, thus securing 
to the trust company the most advan- 
tageous price. When purchased, these 
securities are held as a part of the com- 
pany's assets, until they are either sold 
or mature, and are paid. There is a 
large and growing demand for securi- 
ties of an institution which is known 
neither to buy nor sell a bond which it 
cannot recommend. 

“When investors learn how much care 
is exercised in preliminary investiga- 
tions by experts and attorneys before a 
bond officer recommends a security to 
his own company, little remains for 
him to do but review such reports, de- 
cide what he prefers to buy, clip the 
coupons and collect the interest there- 
after. In the case of a mortgage 
and a great many other forms of 
investment a great many things must 
be watched constantly to avoid the im- 
pairment of the security. Especially 
are bonds preferable to real estate in 
the matter of convertibility." 



/^OTTON as one of the great staples 
of the country constitutes an im- 
portant source of national wealth. 
Changes have taken place of late in the 
method of marketing it, with a result 
of increased profits to the planters. 
These changes were referred to as fol- 
lows by President Harding of the Ala- 
bama Bankers’ Association at the con- 
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vention held a short time ago in Mo- 
bile: 

“Notwithstanding the progress that 
has been made in manufacturing and in 
the development of the mineral wealth 
•of our State, agriculture still continues 
to be our most important industry, and 
cotton is still the principal money crop. 

“In recent years there has been a 
noticeable and gratifying change in the 
methods of financing this important 
product. Banks have become accus- 
tomed more and more to assist in mak- 
ing the crop by advancing money se- 
cured by crop liens, and mortgages on 
live stock and lands, but have hereto- 
fore usually been insistent upon a sale 
of cotton as soon as it was ready for 
market. In other words, while they 
have been willing to assume all the risks 
incident to the production of a crop of 
cotton, they have in general shown no 
disposition to carry the cotton after it 
was actually in hand and had become 
the most immediately convertible of all 
commodities. 

“As a result, it has been the custom 
to market the cotton crop during a pe- 
riod of three or four months, resulting 
in a congestion of transportation fa- 
cilities, the railroads being unable to 
furnish adequate cars and motive power, 
and a complete derangement of local 
money markets; banks in some cases 
straining themselves to ’ the utmost to 
handle the large accumulations of cot- 
ton forced on the market, shipping in 
millions of dollars from the middle of 
September until Christmas, and then 
shipping all this accumulation of cur- 
rency back again to the money centers 
immediately after Christmas, and it has 
frequently happened that cotton would 
reach its lowest price at the time when 
the greatest amount of it was in the 
bands of the producers; an advance be- 
ing scored after the farmers had sold 
out. 

“Up to a few years ago this rush to 
market was to a large extent necessary 



by reason of the lack of storage facili- 
ties, but recently these conditions have 
been greatly improved. Much credit is 
due to the organization known as the 
Farmers Union, for this change. They 
have built warehouses all over the State 
and have encouraged the members of 
their organization to market their cot- 
ton gradually. 

“A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of your association was held in Bir- 
mingham in September last, and your 
members were advised by the commit- 
tee to do all in their power to aid pro- 
ducers of cotton to withhold a part of 
their crop from the market, and I be- 
lieve that as a result of such action in 
this and in other States, much money 
has been saved to Southern farmers and 
merchants. 

“There is no reason why the cotton 
season should not be made to extend 
over a period of nine or ten months of 
the year. This would tend to make 
banking operations more uniform, and 
would avoid the great plethora of mon- 
ey in the early spring, and the corre- 
sponding depletion of reserves later on 
in the season. Cotton mills would not 
be forced to borrow large sums of mon- 
ey with which to buy the particular 
grades of cotton they use before it is 
all shipped out, and dangerous fluctua- 
tions in the price of cotton would be 
avoided. 

“A few years ago the range of prices 
in cotton amounted to nearly forty dol- 
lars a bale during a single season, but 
for the last two or three years it has not 
exceeded ten dollars per bale. All the 
arguments are in favor of the gradual 
marketing of cotton, and while the price 
of this commodity, like that of all oth- 
ers, is subject to the fundamental law 
of supply and demand, that price can 
be maintained more steadily, and at a 
higher level, by systematic regulation 
of the supply, so that it may be held 
back when there is a temporary lull in 
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the demand, and offered for sale only 
as the market is able to absorb it. 

“A difference of two cents per pound 
in the selling price of cotton means a 
difference of twelve million dollars in 
the money circulation in Alabama dur- 
ing a single season, and it certainly is 
a duty that the banks owe to themselves, 
as well as to their customers, to do all 
that they legitimately can in helping 
to market our most important crop to 
the best advantage. 

“The manner in which our banks 
generally responded to the resolutions 
of your executive committee asking that 
the farmers be extended aid in holding 
cotton is very gratifying to the mem- 
bers of the committee, who feel that re- 
sults have vindicated the wisdom of this 
course, and hope that the same assist- 
ance will be rendered again next sea- 
son.’* 

What has been done with respect to 
cotton is being used to assist in mar- 
keting various other crops to the great- 
est advantage. Of course, the produc- 
ers reap the most benefit f rom this 
arrangement, but the banks share in it. 



T AST month we commented on the 
Boston system of clearing coun- 
try checks, and expressed the opinion 
that if this system were extended 
throughout the country it would be com- 
paratively easy to induce Congress to 
authorize the issue of credit currency 
by the banks. For the real problem in 
the issue of such notes lies in the crea- 
tion of adequate redemption machinery, 
and if there were in operation a system 
for promptly clearing country checks 
like that in existence at Boston, it would 
not require a financial expert to see how 
easily notes might be redeemed through 
this instrumentality. 

Commenting on this question in a re- 
cent letter to the editor of the Maga- 
zine, a well-known banker and author- 
ity on clearing-house matters says: 



“My personal judgment has always 
been that the Boston system is natural 
and ideal; neither do I think that there 
are any very great difficulties in the 
way except those which arise from the 
prejudices and selfish feelings of bank- 
ers. 

“I cannot imagine any method of col- 
lecting country checks which would be 
more in the interests of safe banking 
than the Boston system. 

“So far as its application to the col- 
lection of bank notes is concerned, I 
cannot see that the question admits of 
any argument. The Suffolk Bank, sys- 
tem was a simple and practicable one 
and the same system would operate to- 
day.” 

If it is true, as above stated, that no 
method of collecting country checks 
would be more in the interests of safe 
banking than the Boston system, and 
that the only great difficulties in the 
way of its adoption are the prejudices 
and selfish feelings of bankers, should 
not the Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers' Association take up 
the matter with a view to removing these 
prejudices and overcoming the selfish 
feelings of bankers who stand in the 
way of adopting a device so obviously 
in the interest of sound banking? 

Here and there a bank undoubtedly 
makes the present clumsy system aug- 
ment profits. We asked a banker in 
one of the large cities recently if he did 
not experience great difficulty in mak- 
ing collections during the 1907 panic. 
He replied that there was considerable 
difficulty, but that his bank made money 
out of it. 



The advantage of a system like that 
operating in Boston might be divided up 
a little more evenly between all the 
banks and the business community, but 
would not the banking institutions of 
the country, as a whole, profit immense- 
ly by whatever would increase their effi- 
ciency ? 
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/COUNTRY check collections were 
admirably discussed by E. A. 
Maddox, cashier of the Fayette County 
Bank of Somerville, Tenn., in an ad- 
dress delivered at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. In closing his address, Mr. Mad- 
dox said: 

“The country check may have an in- 
significant appearance, its chirography 
and autograph may be serrated and un- 
steady. It may have a modest and re- 
tiring appearance, it may not be a 
thing of beauty, but it is a joy forever, 
and it performs a most important func- 
tion in carrying on and building up 
the commerce of the world, and we can- 
not progress without it. The country 
check, therefore, is not a thing to be 
despised or belittled. It hails from the 
rural district, which is the foundation 
of all wealth; for when the crops fail 
the entire business world is shaken. 

“The country check comes from the 
district remote from the turmoil and 
clash of capital, where sport and gam- 
bol the real lambs, and not the lambs 
of Wall Street. It is usually genuine, 
almost always good for its face value 
and is signed by a class of yeoman who 
are the ‘bone and sinew of the land.’ It 
is therefore noble, it is patriotic, it is 
the acme of good business, it is magnan- 
imous for the bankers of this country to 
use every effort to stand as a unit in 
encouraging the use of the country check 
and thus build up and increase the busi- 
ness of our grand and glorious coun- 
try" 



/^HINA appears just now to be at- 
tracting exceptional attention as a 
field for enterprise and the investment 
of capital. Although the oldest of civ- 
ilized countries, its modern development 
has but just begun. 

Quite recently a group of the best- 
known American capitalists applied for 
participation in a loan to the Chinese 
Government, and the same group, ac- 



cording to reports, will send an agent 
to China to investigate the opportuni- 
ties for profitable investment in that 
country. 

Perhaps the Chinaman may wonder 
why the capitalists of the world are so 
eager to lend him money. Is it merely 
because of the desire to reap the profits 
that may arise from the transaction, or 
is this willingness to advance funds for 
the development of the Empire but a 
cloak for political designs? Undoubt- 
edly the United States has no thought 
of becoming a spoliator of Chinese ter- 
ritory; but this country does not wish 
to sit idle and allow other nations to 
get such a grip on Chinese finances as 
to be in a position to intervene in the 
country’s affairs. If that game is to 
be played, the United States will take a 
hand, not as an aggressor against China 
nor in a spirit of antagonism to any 
other nation, but purely for the protec- 
tion of its own interests. 

At our doors almost, in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, are opportuni- 
ties for our capital and enterprise per- 
haps equal to anything China can offer. 

As the American branches out more 
and more into the foreign field, we 
shall have brought home to us in a prac- 
tical fashion the advantages that would 
be afforded by the organization, under 
a Federal charter, of an International 
American Bank with adequate capital 
and equipment for handling interna- 
tional banking and financial transac- 
tions. 



^^NOTHER strong condemnation of 
the city banks’ practice in paying 
interest on deposits appears in the an- 
nual address of President Dominick of 
the Missouri Bankers’ Association: 



“And may I here give it as my opin- 
ion that the weakest place in American 
banking, as in American politics and in 
American society, is in our American 
cities — in our great commercial and 
clearing centers? Our panics originate 
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in our cities. In its flow money con- 
gests in our cities and chokes up the 
arteries of trade, and in its ebb they 
are drained dry. 

“One of the worst practices in bank- 
ing to-day is the custom city banks have 
of paying interest to country banks on 
current daily balances subject to check. 
I well know the custom is tenaciously 
beld to and is probably here to stay 
for some time to come, but there is a 
great element of weakness and danger 
in it nevertheless. 

“When the crop movement is over 
and there is little activity in trade the 
country banks build up their balances 
in the city banks in order to get interest. 
It is usually at the time the city banks 
need them the least. The city bank 
feels that it must get loans or invest- 
ments to offset the interest it is paying. 
It may be spurred to take something it 
would not take if it were not paying in- 
terest on these deposits. In due time 
the crop-moving period returns and the 
country bank needs its money at home, 
and the city bank is called upon to re- 
pay, and thereupon withdraws its cred- 
its extended to jobbers and others who 
possibly have in the meantime unduly 
expanded their operations, and it is in- 
convenient for them to respond. One 
credit withdrawal always cancels an- 
other, and often several of them, and 
a shock is given to business.” 

This evil might be much reduced 
were the surplus currency retired when 
not needed. Bank notes based upon a 
strong coin reserve, and subject to com- 
mercial redemption, would not be de- 
posited with city correspondents, but 
would be paid off* and cancelled like 
bank checks. 



T ITERATURE relating to banking 
and currency problems has vastly 
increased in volume of late years and 
greatly improved in quality. We be- 
lieve that if many of the addresses 



made before bankers* conventions in 
the last five years could be circulated 
among the voters generally there would 
be such a demand for sensible currency 
legislation that Congress could not re- 
sist it. 

There is no lack of sound banking lit- 
erature, but no means of distributing it 
where it will do much good. To send 
an address on credit currency to a 
banker would be very much like send- 
ing religious tracts to a society of the 
sanctified. The bankers are already 
converted. We need to call sinners, not 
the righteous, to repentance. We have 
always believed that by proper system- 
atic effort the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the several State associa- 
tions could do much to secure the publi- 
cation of banking literature in the news- 
papers and periodicals of general cir- 
culation. They could also greatly help 
the cause of sound currency legislation 
by circulating such literature among 
bank directors and business men gener- 
ally. Had this work been done a dozen 
years ago, we should not have been hu- 
miliated by the passage of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill for inflating the cur- 
rency. 



/^XE of the strongest addresses on 
the currency that we have seen 
for some time was made before the last 
annual convention of the Kansas Bank- 
ers’ Association by Mr. Arthur Rey- 
nolds of Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. 
Reynolds is president of the Des 
Moines National Bank, a member of 
the Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association and chairman 
of the Association's Federal Legislative 
Committee. This address was marked 
by a forceful advocacy of sound prin- 
ciples relating to currency and bank- 
ing, and is especially adapted for gen- 
eral circulation by reason of the sim- 
plicity and clearness of the terms em- 
ployed to express the author’s meaning. 
The professional writer on banking and 
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currency is apt to employ habitually ex- 
pressions which are too technical for 
the comprehension of those not familiar 
with banking and currency terminology. 
This fault has been carefully avoided 
by Mr. Reynolds. 

Though condemning postal savings 
banks and the guaranty of deposits as 
being unsound in principle, Mr. Rey- 
nolds pointed out how savings deposits 
could be made safe. “I have/’ he said, 
“a very warm spot in my heart for the 
day laborer. The man who wields the 
pick and hammer — the power that 
moves the universe — he who is able to 
save but a few cents a day, I can under- 
stand that when a bank failure occurs, 
involving this class of depositors, ac- 
companied as it usually is with de- 
spondency, misery and heartaches, that 
popular opinion should be moved for 
their protection. I have always de- 
plored any losses suffered by this class 
of our people, and believe they should 
be fully protected. 

“In December last, as chairman of 
the Federal Legislative Committee of 
the American Bankers* Association, I 
presented to the Monetary Commission 
of Congress a method which it seems 
to me will accomplish the desired result, 
without injecting into our financial sys- 
tem features novel in form and of ques- 
tionable efficacy, such as have hereto- 
fore been tried and have proven unsuc- 
cessful. I suggested that national banks 
(they being the only banks under the 
supervision of the general Govern- 
ment) be permitted to establish savings 
departments, segregating the assets and 
limiting the investment to the highest- 
grade securities known, such assets to 
be held at all times for the protection 
of such deposits. 

“This would afford the protection 
now accorded to deposits in mutual sav- 
ings banks in New York, and the New 
England States. These banks have 
been a bulwark for the working man 
and a boon to the country. 



“If savings deposits were protected 
in this manner, and it must be admitted 
that the savings of the laborer is very 
largely placed in savings accounts, I be- 
lieve that but very little would be heard 
of the postal savings bank, and this 
plan of handling savings accounts af- 
fords to me a solution of this vexing 
question, along lines fundamentally cor- 
rect. The laborer should be protected, 
and the banker can afford perfect pro- 
tection in the ordinary course of his 
business. 

“The matter of separating savings 
accounts in national banks is up for se- 
rious consideration, and it must be re- 
membered that national banks now hold 
about $350,000,000 of such deposits, 
and in a few years will have a half a 
billion of such accounts. There is also 
at this time a movement to secure uni- 
form State laws looking to the same 
end in State and savings banks, and at 
least two States have such laws at this 
time, California being the last one to 
pass such a law at a recent session of 
its State Legislature.** 

This method is simple, sensible and 
sound, and involves no departure not 
approved by experience. Savings de- 
posits, rightly handled, can be made 
absolutely safe, and the proper way to 
effect this desirable end is exactly as 
Mr. Reynolds suggests. 



^^N the subject of the currency Mr. 

Reynolds said so much that was 
good that we fear to begin to quote, 
hardly knowing where to stop. 

Of a bond-secured currency he said: 



“There should be no connection between 
the banking business and the price of 
bonds. To issue notes secured by bonds 
will cripple the lending power of banks 
in that a premium above the principal 
will be tied up, particularly if the bonds 
are purchased as they probably would 
be in times of stress. In addition there 
is the question of the safety of an is- 
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sue of notes on a deposit of bonds. The 
free banks of issue of 1852 of Indiana 
were all secured by bonds. These banks 
all failed in 1857, and the loss to the 
holders of this bond-secured currency 
was very great. 

“It seems to me unwise and danger- 
ous to disregard the fundamental prin- 
ciple and time-honored practice of na- 
tional banks, of keeping their assets as 
liquid as possible through short time 
loans, and this, no doubt, in a measure, 
accounts for banks not having availed 
themselves of the new law. They should 
not, in my opinion, be encouraged to 
invest their commercial deposits in long 
time bonds/’ 

And of an emergency Currency: 

“It is impossible to conceive how a 
banker could allay the insatiable desire 
to secure his money, which had seized a 
depositor, who had lost confidence, by 
attempting to pay out a high taxed 
emergency currency over his counter. It 
would place the depositor on notice that 
the bank was in close quarters and 
would augment the trouble. It would 
be like attempting to stop a locomotive 
by opening the throttle.” 

Of reserves, this: 

“It would seem there might with 
profit be some readjustment of that 
part of the reserve carried by our 
banks in the form of book cred- 
its, for while under normal condi- 
tions of business and credit they 
can be used to acquire reserve, yet when 
the banks are considered collectively, 
the acquisition of reserve of any one 
bank in this manner is only accom- 
plished by a depletion of that of oth- 
ers.” 

Illustration of the difficulty experi- 
enced in correcting redundancy in the 
bond-secured bank-note circulation is 
thus cited from the history of the crisis 
of 1893: 

“The steps necessary to retire na- 
tional bank notes are a deposit of law- 



ful money equal to the amount to be re- 
tired with the Treasurer of the United 
States. The bonds are then redelivered 
to the banks and must be sold. If now 
the amount of bonds offered at any one 
time is excessive, the price declines and 
loss results. Should the banks who have 
issued the notes at a time when public 
necessity demanded relief be expected 
to assume such a burden as this? I 
think the answer is plain. 

“The experience of the financial 
stringency of 1893 which paralyzed the 
business of the country for a long pe- 
riod is now a matter of history and fur- 
nishes some light on the subject. 

“During the early part of that year, 
the New York Clearing-House banks 
carried a large excess of reserve above 
their legal requirements, which in June 
amounted to a surplus of over $20,000,- 
000. During June and July of that 
year the banks lost about $34,000,000 
of their cash resources and hence at 
the close of the latter month were short 
$14,000,000 of reserve. This condition 
rapidly improved in the following 
months until February of the succeed- 
ing year when the same banks held 
$110,000,000 of surplus reserve. Dur- 
ing the same time the national bank 
notes in circulation had increased about 
$30,000,000, and if it had been possible 
some portion of this enormous increase 
would have been retired, but for the 
reasons before stated, retirement did 
not occur and the over issue has been 



maintained. Had this increase in the 
bank circulation been in the form of 
credit notes, as soon as the point of re- 
dundancy was reached and the people 
commenced to deposit them in the banks, 
the bank receiving them would have 
sent them in for redemption, and thus 
forced their retirement. Opposed to 
this principle, review in your minds the 
fact that the New York Clearing-House 
banks with a surplus reserve of $110,- 
000,000, clearly indicating an abnormal 
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business situation, were unable to com- 
pel any retirement whatever/* 

****** 

“From such premises the conclusion 
is warranted that under the existing sys- 
tem, bond-secured circulating notes can 
be increased if there is no hurry about 
the matter, but are not retired. It is 
true that redemption is continuous, but 
redemption and retirements are not syn- 
onymous under our present methods, for 
the same, or new notes, are immediately 
returned to the issuing bank by the De- 
partment when redemption is made. 

“To a sober, sane, thinking people, 
to a generation of the brightest minds 
the world has ever produced, I appeal 
to you, is it not strange, aye, beyond 
comprehension, that the financial hopes 
of this great progressive people should 
be built upon such an irresponsive, un- 
scientific currency system? 

“Instead of a credit currency secured 
by a gold reserve which would be retired 
as the gold is shipped out of the coun- 
try, the gold being decreased and com- 
pelling retirement, our enormous ex- 
portation of gold since the beginning 
of 1908 has not had any effect what- 
ever upon our bond-secured notes.** 

Mr. Reynolds, after citing freely 
from the history of credit currency, 
says: 

“To become familiar with the finan- 
cial history of our own country is to 
settle forever affirmatively the question 
of the safety of such note issues, which 
can be verified by the history of credit 
currency in Scotland more than two 
hundred years, in France for more than 
one hundred years, and in Canada for 
more than, forty years. 

“In the operation of credit notes the 
selfish desire to make money must nec- 
essarily be one of the most important 
features. It settles the question of the 
necessity for a tax and also that vital 
question of prompt redemption. 

“If a banker can make money on his 



note issue, he will certainly forward 
every note of another bank which comes 
into his possession promptly, so he can 
issue one of his own at a profit. This 
eliminates the necessity of a tax, except, 
perhaps, to create a guaranty fund, and 
will insure that when a note has left 
the pockets of the people, it is soon 
lodged with the bank, and is on its way 
to redemption. Hence the law of de- 
mand and supply regulates the amount 
of notes a bank can keep in circulation. 
The demand must be created in advance 
of the issue of the note, hence, there can 
be no inflation.’* 

The clear statement of sound princi- 
ples made by Mr. Reynolds, which we 
can quote only in a fragmentary form, 
should be placed in the hands of every 
bank director in the country. Educa- 
tion in correct principles relating to the 
currency must of necessity precede 
right action on this subject by Con- 
gress. 



Tf RENCH investors will have an op- 
portunity now to deal in shares 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
which have been listed recently on the 
Paris Bourse by a syndicate composed 
of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. of New 
York and Messrs. Morgan, Harjes 8c 
Co. of Paris. Actually, it is stated, the 
shares themselves are not listed in Paris, 
but the shares have been deposited with 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York and certificates issued against 
them. It is these certificates which 
have been admitted to the Bourse. 

The method of dealing in stocks on 
the Paris Exchange, particularly if se- 
curities are foreign, is a very compli- 
cated one, and this has tended to shut 
out our stocks from the French mar- 
ket. The identity of language and con- 
siderable similarity in methods of trad- 
ing make London the best market for 
“Americans,** but the French field is 
worthy of closer attention than it has 
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ever, received. The amount of funds 
available for investment in France 
seems inexhaustible. We are probably 
getting less than our share of capital 
from that direction, partly as the re- 
sult of our own indifference, although 
the habits of the French investor and 
the laws governing foreign securities 
have constituted no inconsiderable bar- 
riers in gaining access to the French 
market. 

The placing of Steel on the Paris 
Bourse may mark the beginning of a 
movement to broaden the field of Ameri- 
can investments in a most important di- 
rection. 



Hr* HAT was a fine tribute which Mr. 

N. W. Harris recently paid to 
his late partner, Elmer E. Black. Mr. 
Harris, speaking to the employes of 
the New York office of N. W. Harris 
& Co., said: 

“I want to say that no man in my 
employ ever held a higher place in my 
esteem than Mr. Black. He was loyal 
and generous and was willing to help 
anybody who came to him needing help, 
the members of the firm, his associates 
and strangers too. I have seen him 
again and again turn in his chair and 
say ‘Good morning* to an office boy 
when he brought in the mail, and it 
didn’t seem to make any difference how 
busy he was. I want you all to remem- 
ber that.” 

‘‘If I could speak in twenty lan- 
guages,” once declared President 
George G. Williams of the Chemical 
National Bank of New York, ‘‘I would 
preach politeness in them all.” 

The older bankers of the country — 
those in the higher official positions es- 
pecially — have learned the wisdom of 
being courteous. Here and there a clerk 
or junior officer may fail to see the im- 
portance of it. It may be answered 
that it is easy to be courteous in an 
easy position and on a big salary. But 
the clerk or junior officer who lacks po- 



liteness will probably never reach these 
coveted positions, because he is want- 
ing in a quality essential for them. 

Besides, a discourteous clerk or offi- 
cer is the worst possible advertisement 
for a bank. He is undoing the work 
of those who are striving to build up 
the bank’s reputation and business. 

In one of the very large and strong 
banks of Chicago politeness seems to 
pervade the very atmosphere of the 
place. Every clerk and officer appears 
to have become imbued with this spirit, 
and this fact has probably contributed 
in no small degree to the bank’s re- 
markable success. 

The quality which Mr. Harris em- 
phasized in speaking of his late partner 
is a most important one, decidedly so in 
these busy times when overwork is often 
made the excuse for brusqueness. What 
was said of Mr. Black by his friend 
and business associate shows that one 
may always find time to be courteous. 



JACOB H. SCHIFF, the well-known 
** international banker, who returned 
from Europe recently, had the follow- 
ing to say regarding our defective cur- 
rency system: 

“Much confidence is being expressed 
everywhere in Taft’s Administration. 
It is particularly hoped that, with the 
tariff out of the way, the solution of the 
currency problem will be sought with 
energy, for it is already feared that 
unless this question is promptly dealt 
with, we shall only be again heaping 
up new fuel which in times to come will 
bring on another conflagration. 

“As the first step toward this, the im- 
mobilizing of capital through the enor- 
mous absorption of new securities in the 
United States and the simultaneous 
heavy gold export is being pointed to. 
While, with a sound system we should 
be in a position to reduce the volume of 
the currency to the decreased needs of 
commerce and industry, as it is, the 
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large surplus of paper currency not now 
needed can only be employed in securi- 
ties purchased^ or it must displace our 
gold by driving it to other countries; in 
fact, both are 'being done, and after a 
while we start to pay the penalty. The 
report of the Monetary Commission is, 
part of it, eagerly looked for.” 

Immense as are the resources of the 
United States, and with tremendous abil- 
ity to progress in spite of unfavorable 
circumstances, we cannot forever defy 
the teachings of experience. Paper 
currency not based upon coin, and not 
subject to the test of daily redemption 
in gold, constitutes a grave menace to 
the financial and commercial health of 
the country. In addition to some 600 
or 700 millions of bond-secured bank 
notes, the business stability of the coun- 
try is threatened by the possibility of 
issuing 500 millions more of bank notes 
unsupported by a dollar of coin reserves. 

It is not believed that the bankers 
of the country will imperil the busi- 
ness situation at any time by resorting 
to the dangerous expedient of taking 
out emergency currency. But the 
knowledge that this wretched remedy 
is available constitutes a direct incen- 
tive to further inflation. 

The amazing thing is that the Uni- 
ted States, in many respects the most 
progressive country in the world, 
should cling to currency superstitions 
long discarded by other less progressive 
countries. 

Mr. Schiff’s warnings are timely, 
and they should be heeded. 



w ITH the help of a confederate 
inside one of the London banks 
a peculiarly audacious swindle was re- 
cently perpetrated. 

By means of a forged letter of ad- 
vice, prepared by the clerk working 
from the inside, some $11,000 was col- 
lected from the branch offices of a Lon- 
don bank. 



In getting the money the name of D. 
S. Windell was used, which being in- 
terpreted is seen to bear a close resem- 
blance to D — Swindle. 

On being arraigned in court, the per- 
petrator of the fraud said: “It was the 
devilment of the matter — the excite- 
ment, the ingenuity, the humor, the al- 
most impossible success to crown it — 
which urged me to attempt the fraud.” 
Humor has odd ways of manifesting it- 
self. Doubtless for some time to come 
“Mr. Windell” will have less excite- 
ment and more time for reflection. 



J^NGLISH bankers are alarmed, and 
not without reason, at the grow- 
ing requirements of the budget. A pro- 
test has been drawn up, and signed by 
a number of men well known in the 
financial world, pointing out the possi- 
bly serious future effect of putting such 
heavy burdens upon the nation’s wealth. 
The protest did not seem to impress the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

There appears to be a world-wide dis- 
position on the part of governments to 
spend increasing sums of money, either 
on their armies and navies or upon 
schemes of a more or less socialistic 
character. And in the absence of some 
heaven-born source of income, it seems 
to be certain that the more expenditures 
the more taxes. Yet here a curious trait 
of human nature displays itself — the 
same people who are clamoring for an 
extension of governmental activities, 
with the large addition to public ex- 
penditures inevitably entailed, clamor 
just as loudly for a reduction of taxa- 
tion. 

If public outlays go on increasing, 
either there must be added taxation or 
an issue of loans to meet the new de- 
mands. But the levying of exceptional 
forms of taxation and the issue of bonds 
in time of peace both tend to impair a 
resource that nations need to keep in 
reserve for times of emergency. Re- 
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plying to suggestions of this nature, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has said that an emergency may include 
preparation for war as well as war it- 
self. This may not necessarily be in- 
terpreted to mean that Great Britain is 
now making special preparation for 
war, but that she means to be always 
ready. 

In seeking to raise large sums by 
taxing wealth, Great Britain may some- 
what lessen that security that capital 
has always felt in that country, inas- 
much as the taxation may finally be- 
come so burdensome as to compel cap- 
ital to go to other countries where taxa- 
tion is not so burdensome. It requires 
care sometimes not to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. 



JJAYMENT of high interest rates on 
deposits was severely condemned 
by Superintendent Williams of the 
New York State Banking Department 
in an address delivered before the re- 
cent annual meeting of the New York 
Savings Banks Association. He said: 
“A knowledge of the general condi- 
tions throughout the State compels the 
conclusion that the greatest offence to 
economic principles and sound banking 
lies in the payment of high interest 
rates. This evil results, as I have fre- 
quently stated before, from improper 
competition and an unreasonable desire 
for quantity rather than quality." 



Mr. Willi ams said that the affairs 
of the savings banks of the State were 
administered by boards of trustees com- 
petent to determine the proper rate of 
interest to be paid depositors, taking 
into consideration the absolute safety 
of the principal and the maintenance 
of the proper surplus reserve. 

While the savings banks and discount 
banks differ widely in their functions, 
both classes of institutions are subject 
to the same difficulty in paying high 
interest rates to secure deposits, namely, 



a tendency to reduce the safety of loans 
and investments; for in order to get a 
high yield to enable the bank to pay 
a high rate of interest, loans and in- 
vestments must be made that are not of 
the strictly gilt-edged class. But some 
advantage attaches to big deposit totals, 
the most obvious being the ability to re- 
duce the proportion of expenses. It 
does not always follow, therefore, that 
in using a good interest rate as a mag- 
net to attract deposits a bank must of 
necessity reduce the quality of its loans. 
The large amount of business done may 
so lessen the proportion of expense as 
to offset the necessity of obtaining 
higher returns from loans and invest- 
ments. Prudent bankers will determine 
this problem always with a view of 
maintaining safety. 

But undoubtedly, as a general rule, 
the payment of high interest rates tends 
toward undesirable banking, and Mr. 
Williams, as was to be expected, gave 
his voice in favor of the safer course. 

If all the savings banks could be 
managed with the same degree of skill 
and get exactly the same returns on 
their investments, they might all pay 
precisely the same dividend rates. Un- 
fortunately, this is impracticable. And 
the fact that a few banks in a partic- 
ular city pay four per cent, makes it 
almost obligatory for the others to pay 
the same rate. If they pay less, they 
may see their deposits dwindle to an 
extent that will make it difficult to meet 
expenses and pay even a lower rate. 

Reserve banks would probably be in 
much better shape for discharging their 
duties if they allowed no interest at 
all on deposits. This would enable 
them to keep their reserves up to a 
much higher point than is now possible, 
and to select their loans with greater 
care. Without concerted action on the 
part of reserve banks no change in pres- 
ent practices can be had, and we see no 
prospect that the banks will act to- 
gether in the matter. 
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THE BID FOR THE SURPLUS. 

A Story of Parallel Hazards and What They Proved. 



By B. C. Bean. 



I. 



'T'HE Mannings had been the finan- 
x ciers of the western State to 
which they emigrated, ever since it was 
carved out of the Northwest Territory. 
True, they had had the reputation of 
being old-time financiers — of keeping 
to the good in the old when the good in 
the new may have been better — yet no 
Manning’s name had ever been asso- 
ciated with a deferred payment or a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

So, when Henry Manning, after a 
few years’ financial apprenticeship, had 
been given charge of a bank in a pros- 
perous country town of some fifteen or 
twenty thousand inhabitants, he felt the 
responsibility of successful forebears, 
whose financial principles, though 
sound, had never been tested in the 
crucible of modern business conditions. 
The young man would have been left to 
his own resources had he himself not 
recognized the full value of an older 
and more experienced head for counsel. 
So it was in no sense of intrusion that, 
every week, one of the older house of 
Manning dropped into the bank in guise 
of adviser — a sort of balance-wheel to 
the younger man’s natural sympathy 
with the more rapid spirit of modern 
business-getting. 

“On the principle of tackling the 
hardest and most disagreeable j ob first,” 
the older banker was saying, “suppose 
we lay the worst ghost at once — not an 
intangible, theoretical ghost, but the ac- 
tual flesh-and-blood entity that seems 
most insidious.” 

“No need pf consulting records or 
balance sheets to learn what that is,” 
said the younger man, half-laughingly. 
“It's the menace of the tapering sur- 
plus. The younger business men want 
greater profits than those offered by a 
large bank balance. They hate to have 
a single dollar ‘lie idle.’ Take our list 
2 



of individual accounts. These accounts 
show increase in number, and decrease 
in the size of the balance. There’s Hen- 
derson & Smith's account that — five 
years ago — used to be good for a stand- 
ard average balance of $ 5 , 000 , day in 
and day out. Sometimes it was down 
to around the $1,000 mark, but more 
likely it had a figure ‘six’ or ‘seven’ 
heading it. Now, that account, in the 
face of their business having doubled 
and trebled, is kept closely around 
$ 2 , 500 . Indeed, I have often told Smith 
that if he devoted one- tenth part as 
much energy to boosting his sales as he 
does to keeping his bank balance sta- 
tionary, that he’d be a John Wanamaker 
by this time.” 

The older man studied silently as the 
younger man talked on. 

The other businesses in town, it was 
evident, indicated plainly the same con- 
dition. Baker, butcher, and candle-stick 
maker, all seemed to cling to the doc- 
trine of the small balance, yet not a 
depositor was “hard up.” They were 
good business men, too good business 
men ever to run short or miscalculate, 
yet to shade balances seemed to be the 
order of the day. 

Interrupting his brown study, the old- 
er man said quietly, “What becomes of 
the rest of the money?” 



II. 



Smith, of the firm of Henderson & 
Smith, was willing to talk. Indeed, it 
struck the younger Manning as rather 
incongruous that he had never before 
thought to invite Smith in and get the 
latter’s views on business, socialistic and 
crazy-quilted though those views might 
be. 

Yes, Smith would talk, did talk, and 
was talking. The fact that the older 
financier, as well as the younger man- 
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ager of the bank, was present deterred 
him not one whit. 

“Now, about this question of bank 
balances that you have raised here/' 
Smith was saying. “You say, and say 
truly, that Henderson & Smith do not 
keep any large — or even proportionate 
— amount of money in the bank. It's 
true — and why shouldn't it be true ? 
We men have got to keep every dollar 
we have, earning. Of course, we deter- 
mine in our own minds the amount of 
money that the bank is entitled to on 
balance, in return for the favors that 
we get from the institution. These fa- 




44 The business man puts his money— deposits it 
on an account against which he cannot 
check— with the man who prom* 
lees greatest dividends." 



vors are: The care and custody of our 
money, first; next, the friendship and 
counsel of the banker; and, lastly, the 
influence on our credit that a bank bal- 
ance has — and it's the latter principally 
that influences us. We have determined, 
my partner and I, that the accommoda- 
tions you extend to us warrant your hav- 
ing $2,500, and $2,500 you have. If 
it isn't enough, we have to discover that 
fact from the restrictions that you place 
on our credit, or through other indirect 
means. No banker that I ever heard 
of makes an out-and-out bid for a larger 
balance in exchange for a greater credit. 
Many business men seem to think it 
shows ability to jockey around — '' 

This dissertation was all very well as 
furnishing a line on what the business 
public of the city expected of a bank, 
but it was not touching the subject 
which the Mannings of the First Na- 



tional of Manningville meant to cauter- 
ize. 

The older financier asked quietly, as* 
though the matter were of minor im- 
portance: “And what do you business- 
men do with the rest of your money — 
your surplus funds over and above the 
$2,500 to be kept in the bank ?'' 

Smith did not dodge the issue. He 
realized that he had talked to suit him- 
self for the last quarter of an hour^ % 
now he was willing that his hearers 
should shape the conversation. 

“Invest it, I'd say, if I had to answer 
in a word or two. But it needs more 
than a phrase of explanation. Take 
this town. What's been the development 
of interest facilities, not in the banks 
alone, but in the whole range of busi- 
nesses ?" 

Smith looked questioningly from the 
younger to the elder Manning. Neither 
replied. 

“I'll tell you/' said Smith, vouchsaf- 
ing his own answer and striking the ta- 
ble in front of him with his fist, “as 
far as the banks have been concerned,, 
interest rates have gone lower and low- 
er, and the conditions under which in- 
terest will be paid have grown harder 
and harder to meet. There are seven 
banking institutions and one trust com- 
pany in the city. The First National — 
your First National — pays interest alone 
on savings and time deposits; at the 
other extreme stands the Trust Com- 
pany, paying interest as well on daily 
balances. Then, too, you go down to 
the Manningville Trust and tell the 
vice-president that you have a few thou- 
sands in cash, and he will bid for it. 
Sometimes he’ll give you four and one- 
half per cent, a year — he has offered 
me as high as six per cent, on a year's 
deposit, interest forfeitable if with- 
drawn before due. 

“So much for the banks — the busi- 
ness man thinks of them, in connection 
with his surplus, only as short-time cus- 
todians — in their original banking func- 
tion. Now for the other options: About 
five years ago our local enterprises com- 
menced to build up, incorporate, and 
bid for money. One of the first men to 
hazard a considerable sum in these new 
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stocks was a relative of mine, Lem 
Smith, who sold his farm, first putting 
the money into the bank and eventually 
risking $4,800 of it in gas-plant stock. 
This now brings him thirty per cent, 
every year and has given him a reputa- 
tion for financial ability and foresight, 
as well. Now, as you well know, there 
are a half-dozen manufacturing enter- 
prises of this kind in the city, which 
have absorbed extra capital and taught 
the business man and investor to sniff at 
a low rate of interest. 

“Now we come to the root of the 
matter. These local stock buyers are 
continuous, enthusiastic advertisements 
as to the profits to be derived from the 
exercise of good judgment in purchas- 
ing corporation stocks. A man will take 
his three per cent, income from your 
savings department as a matter of 
course, and never think of saying a 
good word for the bank from which he 
gets it. But when he gets ten or fifteen 
or thirty per cent, from an enterprise 
that local, non-participating capitalists 
have told him was bound to be a fail- 
ure, he is a permanent booster for the 
form of investment which has proved a 
dividend-payer for him. 

“The romance of business — the ex- 
ample of our leading financiers — tends 
to drive the young man from the safety 
and assurance of a three per cent, to 
the uncertainty and hazard of bigger 
dividends. So — and now I specifically 
answer your question — the business man 
puts his money — deposits it on an ac- 
count against which he cannot check — 
with the man who promises greatest 
dividends.” 

Even the older financier’s countenance 
betrayed the fact that he was beginning 
to see things slightly different. “And 
who will bid highest?” he asked. 

“Manifestly,” said Smith, “the fakir 
— the financial irresponsible — the 
shrewd yet mercenary promoter. But 
their appeals are so powerful — so inter- 
woven with logic and prejudice — with 
conservative figures and phenomenal 
‘estimates’ — that even the coldest- 
blooded calculator in business cannot 
help but be moved. 

“And the persistence with which those 



who bid for that surplus, work! Ask 
the postmaster what is a conservative 
estimate of the number of letters from 
outside promotion concerns that comes 
to the ‘investor’s list* of Manningville 
citizens. And the response: Tell me, 
did you ever list up the vouchers and 
draft register of your patrons, showing 
funds sent for investment out of the 
city? Why, the draft record of any 
bank, and still more the express and 
post office registers of outgoing funds, 
tell a most suggestive story of oppor- 
tunity lost by the bankers of the city. 

“Of the business men’s surplus of the 
city of Manningville, what percentage 
do the bankers bid for? And what per 
cent, do they get ? Perhaps one — at the 
outside, five — per cent. The rest is 
turned over to the tender interests of 
the plausible stranger in New York or 
New Mexico who can write the most al- 
luring letter — play up the most appeal- 
ing talking points — in his bid for ‘coun-. 
try money.’ ” 

“Yet all you local dealers are your- 
selves making a bid for ‘stay at home 
money* — you are advising your patrons 
every day to build up the community by 
spending their money here,” interrupted 
the young banker with some heat. 

“Indeed we are; and that shows the 
very illogicalness of our position. Our 
surplus — the business man’s surplus — 
should be kept at home. The bankers — 
the financiers, not the tradesmen — are 
the ones to keep it here. Then, why 
don’t you bid for it?” 

III. 



Spurred by Smith’s pregnant query, 
“Why don’t you bid for it?” the bank- 
ers of Manningville were meeting in 
social and executive session to thrash 
out the question of keeping local money 
where it belonged — in the city first, and 
next in the custody of the various finan- 
cial institutions. No business men were 
present. Smith, however, had an able 
spokesman for the business men’s side, 
in the person of young Manning, who 
had come to say, not that all the fault 
for the small surplus was on the shoul- 
ders of the business men, but that the 
bankers themselves must take at least a 
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fair share of the responsibility. His 
first plan was to address the meeting 
himself, make the opening argument, 
condense Smith’s voluble remarks and 
arrange them logically and put them be- 
fore the assembly as the business creed 
— prejudiced though it might be— n>f a 
man who, having made a success in his 
business, lacked only the investment 
sense. Then, these trenchant thoughts 
once before the city financiers, a wealth 
of acquiescence and suggestion would 
undoubtedly follow. 

But matters so shaped themselves that 
Manning was to be one of the junior 
speakers. Harris, of the Harris Na- 
tional, whose avowed policy was that 




“Manning’* task was to present In a fellowship 
meeting an unpleasant subject.** 



of the traditional banker who stands as 
a type in so many minds — the banker 
of the old school who supports the eter- 
nal rightness of traditional banking 
methods, be they what they may — made 
the opening address. 

Harris’s introduction was that of a 
tribute to the greatness — the integrity 
—of the banking profession. Touch- 
ing on the high standing of those guar- 
dians of the public’s wealth, he paid — 
from out of his own wide experience — 
tribute to the greatness of the financial 
institutions of the nation — the State — 
the community — the city of Manning- 
ville. Shading into his argument, it was 
due to the wisdom, the foresight, the 
liberal and broad-minded intelligence on 
the one hand, and the financial conserva- 
tism on the other, of fellow bankers like 
those gathered about the festive board, 
that the banking business of this great 
country was in this splendid condition. 



In closing, Harris’s peroration strongly 
brought out the conclusion that the 
financial institutions of the city of Man- 
ningville had but to maintain their pre- 
vious high standard of commercial in- 
tegrity — to keep to the beaten track — in 
order to make present idyllic conditions 
permanent. 

While Manning was hesitating how 
to present his mustard seed of thought, 
other speeches followed. In more rag- 
ged and less eloquent periods — for Har- 
ris was by far the most accomplished 
after-dinner speaker present — the re- 
maining bankers on the programme 
stuck to the same text as had the con- 
servative Harris. 

Manning’s task, then, was that of 
diplomacy and difficulty. He was to 
present in a fellowship meeting an un- 
pleasant subj ect — to drag in the skele- 
ton at the feast — to plead the case of 
an absentee — to allege the inefficiency 
of his fellow guests. He did this by 
giving with deliberation and even hesi- 
tancy — as though the answer to the 
problem was still in doubt in his own 
mind — a concise summary of Smith’s 
talk and the conclusions he himself had 
drawn. As he spoke, he anticipated the 
final attitude of his hearers. They 
would diplomatically sidetrack an un- 
pleasant subject introduced in a gentle- 
men’s meeting by a young, inexperienced 
enthusiast, mildly deplore his critical 
tendency — which tendency, unless care- 
fully restricted and circumscribed, might 
lead even the best men astray — and dis- 
band without discussing the very topic 
which had caused the meeting to be 
called. 

All this was done. The troubles of 
Smith were sidetracked, the skilful Har- 
ris having safely turned the switch. 

IV. 



After Manning’s failure in his at- 
tempt to introduce the discussion of new 
banking methods among his fellow 
bankers, he was in the bank one after- 
noon when Smith came in to buy a five- 
hundred-dollar draft payable to an out- 
of-town promotion concern. 

‘‘Still depositing your surplus with 
strangers, I see,” said Manning casu- 
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ally to his talkative customer. “Our 
chat the other day didn’t wean you 
away from your old habits, evidently.” 

“No,” said Smith, “though, as I re- 
member it, I was the one who did the 
talking. This draft is first payment 
toward an investment that certainly 
promises well. The incorporators claim 
the stockholders will make a profit of 
twenty per cent., though I think that 
somewhat overdrawn. But, even with 
the risk I am taking, I will be well satis- 
fied if returns run up to fifteen per 
cent.” 

“Say,” said Manning, struck by a 
sudden impulse, “let’s go halves on this 
proposition. You are always sending 
away considerable money ‘for invest- 
ment.’ While I don’t mean to be im- 
pertinent or to spy upon a customer who 
comes in legitimately to buy a draft, 
yet you can invest that money to better 
advantage nearer home, don’t you think 
so?” 

“Perhaps I can, but echo answers 
‘where’?” said Smith. “You will give 
me three per cent, if I put it on savings 
deposit — but that won’t boost me very 
far up the financial ladder.” 

“No, I will do better than that. I’ll 
meet the competition of the world. The 
assistant cashier is writing you a draft 
for five hundred dollars. Make it two 
hundred and fifty and put the other 
two hundred and fifty on a special ac- 
count, and, as you speculate with your 
surplus throughout the year, put half 
of all your proposed investments on 
that special account Then, at the close 
of the year I will duplicate all profits 
that you have made from your outside 
investments.” 

At this. Smith called to the employe 
writing the draft. “Hold on a minute, 
here seems to be a protected hazard in 
speculation — and in a responsible finan- 
cial institution, too. That’s something 
new to me, and I tell you it appeals.” 
Turning to Manning, “Let’s get that 
proposal of yours down in black and 
white.” 

Into the office they went and jotted 
down the essentials of the proposed con- 
tract, to cover this ground: 

When a particularly alluring “invest- 



ment campaign” threatened to coax the 
money out of Smith’s reserve, he was 
to divide his customary appropriation in 
half, sending one-half away and plac- 
ing the other on special deposit at the 
bank. At the expiration of a year the 
first accounting was to be made. Ac- 
crued interests of stocks that paid were 
to be equalled by the bank. Assess- 
ments, if any, were to be paid from the 
interest fund. So far all was easy. 
When it came to stock valuations, how- 
ever, there was some difficulty in draw- 
ing an equitable agreement. As Smith 
explained, it was often difficult to de- 
termine stock values, particularly on the 




" I have practically forfeited $1,5## at least, to pay 
myself four and one-eighth per cent, 
more than your savings rate." 



semi-wildcats, which he intimated were 
his favorites. But finally the agreement 
was drawn, covering a wide range of 
probabilities, and for the opening trans- 
action, the special account of Smith was 
credited $250, and $250 sent on its way 
to the promoter in the metropolis. 

As time went on, the growing column 
of entries began to worry Manning. 
Suppose that Yukon-Columbia, a min- 
ing stock that proved a prime favorite 
of Smith’s, should make a sensational 
advance, as some mining stocks had 
done? The assurance with which Smith 
dropped into the bank from time to 
time, bringing the profits of his local 
business, dumping half into the maw of 
the brokers and placing the other half 
on the special account, began to alarm 
Manning. When, after six months, the 
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deposit figures stood at $1,250, Man- 
ning began to feel somewhat the out- 
side viewpoint — the smallness of the 
$12.50 that the special account approxi- 
mately had earned, compared with that 
unknown, yet alluring amount that the 
stock purchases might accumulate. 

As the end of the year began to draw 
to a close, Manning had philosophically 
decided to stop his worry — take his loss, 
whatever it might be, on the special ac- 
count — and charge it to his individual 
experience. It would save speculation 
and brain-wear. Anyhow he stood to 
learn. For the future he would not mix 
up any more with speculation, even in a 
spirit of bravado — or education, either. 

V. 

Then came the time of reckoning. 
Smith was on hand with his # bundle of 
“securities, ” a few scattering interest 
checks and a bale of letters. The ag- 
gregation made three piles on the table 
in the president's room. The certifi- 
cates — composite parts of the capital 
stock of corporations organized in the 
four corners of the nation — made an im- 
posing array. Smith’s outlay of $2,000 
had secured corporate wealth — paper 
figures — aggregating a sum, which, con- 
sidered seriously, made the surplus of 
the Manningville First National insuffi- 
cient to make good the hasty proposi- 
tion of its president. 

Manning glanced at the pile of 
checks clipped together. There seemed 
to be a number of them, a gaudy one 
for $100 resting ostentatiously on the 
top. 

Exhibit three was made up of a num- 
ber of letters from the different compa- 
nies issuing the stocks. What their con- 
tents told, Manning could only guess. 

“Like to compromise this little gamble 
of yours?” Smith asked facetiously. 
“Suppose you make it a straight fifty 
per cent, for interest, and we will de- 
stroy the agreement. Let you off 
cheap,” he continued, with a note of in- 
terrogation. 

“No,” said Manning, “our agreement 
will hold if it bankrupts the institu- 
tion.” 

Quickly they checked up the stock 
and dividends. Figures showed that the 



$2,000 invested by Smith had yielded 
$142.50, 7Vs per cent, on the invest- 
ment. Such was the first showing — that 
of interest. Assessments, probable in 
some cases, had not had time to accu- 
mulate. Stock values, there were none.* 
For of the bale of gaudy stock, but 
perhaps one-fourth was salable under 
even the most favorable conditions. One 
of the letters in answer to Smith’s in- 
quiry seemed to sum up the situation 
perfectly. This communication ran: 
“We are in business to sell stock, not 
to buy; but would be pleased to list 
your holdings on a fifty per cent, com- 
mission basis if you must sell. Only 
unforeseen and unavoidable conditions 
have caused the issue you hold to depre- 
ciate in value.” 

“Looks as though my seven and one- 
eighth per cent, income had been bought 
pretty dearly, doesn’t it?” Smith said, 
as he looked at the maze of figures ar- 
rayed on the sheet in front of him. “I 
have practically forfeited fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, at least, to pay myself 
four and one-eighth per cent, more than 
your savings rate.” 

“Yes,” replied Manning. “But we’ve 
both learned — and what’s well worth 
while, too. For you know now where 
not to put vour funds, and from this ex- 
perience I see a talking point which 
makes this institution the future home 
of the business man’s surplus — all of it, 
not a mere remnant. Ours has been a 
speculation that has paid — and paid 
big.” 



NEW $10 COUNTERFEIT. 



A DECEPTIVE counterfeit $10 national 
banknote, bearing the portrait of 
William McKinley, has been discov- 
ered, and the Secret Service is endeavoring 
to trace its origin. 

The counterfeit is viewed by the officials 
as one designed with great cleverness. The 
note is on the Citizens’ Central National 
Bank, of New York City, of the series of 
1902, and, apparently, is printed from lith- 
ograph plates on two pieces of paper be- 
tween which silk threads have been dis- 
tributed. The numbering is poor, the figures 
being irregular in size and alignment, but 
the pink seal is excellent, both as to color 
and workmanship. 
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A DAY AT A LONDON BANKING OFFICE. 

From the Scottish Bankers Magazine. 



ANY of the banks do not open* 
their doors to the public until 
ten o'clock, and in their number the 
Scottish banks are included, but there 
is of necessity a great deal of prelim- 
inary work that must be done. The 
mail bags are the first consideration, 
and all the energies of a large number 
of the staff are brought to bear upon 
them in order that the mass of corre- 
spondence may be distributed to the va- 
rious departments and dealt with in 
good time. 

With the advent of the managers 
•comes the opening of the strong rooms. 
It may here be said that these in mod- 
ern banks are practically impregnable. 
‘There are doors within doors, and safes 
within safes, and all that human skill 
and ingenuity can devise has been lav- 
ished on their construction. The rob- 
bery of banks' strong rooms is a favor- 
ite subject with the writers of fiction, 
but in the region of fact it is unknown. 

The joint presence of usually three 
•or four members of the staff, each hav- 
ing custody of one key, is necessary be- 
fore access can be obtained. The cash- 
iers' boxes and all other boxes and se- 
curities required during the day, so far 
as is then known, are brought out and 
distributed, everything taken out being 
entered in the strong room registers 
kept for this purpose. At the close of 
business it falls to the officials who lock 
up the strong rooms to see that every- 
thing entered in the registers as having 
been taken out during the day is prop- 
erly accounted for. 

The Managers’ Duties. 

The multifarious duties of the man- 
agers may be said to commence with 
the opening of the strong rooms. The 
important part of the morning's corre- 
spondence is then laid before them, and 
their attention directed to any special 
matters. Immediately after the official 
•opening hour the stream of callers be- 



gins, and in the forefront come the bill- 
brokers and stockbrokers, each 'one a 
living illustration of the adage, “Time 
is money." In order that the managers 
may be able to deal promptly with 
these gentlemen it is essential that be- 
fore the opening hour a carefully pre- 
pared forecast of the day's receipts and 
payments, and (so far as is practicable) 
for some fourteen days or so onwards, 
be placed in their hands, so that they 
may be able to lend or call in money 
from the brokers as occasion requires. 

The manager has an available sur- 
plus for the day of say £100,000 which 
he is able to lend. When money is in 
good demand this is a very easy mat- 
ter, for there is then a full attendance 
of brokers, and the amount is speedily 
absorbed. The sum is divided amongst 
the brokers in amounts of £10,000 and 
upwards for the day, or fixed for a 
few days, and any fixtures maturing are 
renewed. The process is reversed when 
the forecast shows the day's balapce to 
be adverse to the bank. The rate of in- 
terest is regulated by the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand. When money 
is easy, bankers are practically com- 
pelled to accept the rate offered by the 
brokers, as the latter hang well together 
and it is difficult to break rates. It is 
when money is in demand, or looks like 
getting dearer, that managers are af- 
forded an opportunity of displaying 
their powers of diplomacy, as regards 
fixing the rate, and their acumen in 
judging the period for which the money 
is to be lent. On Thursday mornings 
rates are usually quoted subject to al- 
teration should there be a change in the 
Bank of England rate. When there is 
a glut of money brokers are conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and the lenders 
have to seek the borrowers. A securities 
room official is usually instructed to go 
from broker to broker and offer the 
money on current terms. It sometimes 
happens that money is quite unlendable, 
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or will only be taken by the billbrokers 
bv way of re-discounts, i. e., the bank- 
er discounts to the broker a parcel of 
the latter’s discounted mercantile bills. 

Safeguarding the Loans. 

Advances to billbrokers and stock- 
brokers are always on loan account — 
current accounts, when kept, being used 
merely for cross entry and interest pur- 
poses. A letter of indemnity in general 
terms is taken from the billbrokers, 
whereby they accept full responsibility 
for all bills in the hands of the bank, 
held as security for their loans, whether 
endorsed by the broker or not. Stock- 
brokers’ loans are turned over at each 
account, and a letter of hypothecation 
is taken, giving a full list of the securi- 
ties and their values at the price of the 
day. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
the assets of the bank be kept in as 
liquid a condition as possible, and to this 
end a large floating surplus, amounting 
from one to several millions according 
to the magnitude of the bank (over and 
above investments in gilt-edged securi- 
ties, advances, and cash on hand), is 
lent to the billbrokers and stockbrokers 
at call or short notice. A large balance, 
from £100,000 and upwards, is also 
maintained at credit of current account 
with the bank’s clearing agents. 

Billbrokers’ loans are from day to 
day, or are fixed for a few days, and 
loans to stockbrokers are fixed from ac- 
count to account. In security the bill- 
brokers hand in neat packets of fine 
paper, each containing bills amounting 
approximately to £5,000 or £10,000, 
in exchange for which they are given a 
check upon the bank’s clearing agents. 
The packets of bills are returned on re- 
payment of the loan, or are replaced by 
others should the bills mature during 
the currency of the advance. The stock- 
brokers’ loans are made against the de- 
livery of first-class stocks and shares, 
upon which it is stipulated that a suffi- 
cient margin must at all times be main- 
tained. 

It will be seen that the position of 
manager of a Scotch bank in London is 



more onerous than would appear to the 
casual observer. He has not only to 
watch over the affairs of his own clien- 
tele, but he has in addition to safeguard 
the larger interests of the bank gener- 
ally, and to keep his chiefs at Head 
Office informed of all matters of inter- 
est. In fact, he has to have his finger 
constantly upon the pulse of the money 
market, and to be prepared to act quick- 
ly and effectively in any emergency. 

Securities Department. 



The securities department is a most 
important one, and is sometimes very 
aptly termed the “House of Lords.” It 
is to this department, more than to any 
other, that managers look to keep them 
informed, particularly regarding the po- 
sition of loans, and the securities held 
against these. All payments are made 
here against stocks, shares, and other 
securities, and careful watch must be 
kept upon the markets, especially dur- 
ing such troublous times as have recent- 
ly been experienced, to see that the stip- 
ulated margins are maintained upon the 
securities held against advances. 

Settling day on the Stock Exchange 
is the day of all days when the securi- 
ties department might well put up the 
sign “This is our busy day,” for on it 
payment is made for all stocks and 
shares bought or sold during the preced- 
ing fourteen or nineteen days’ account. 
In the afternoon there is always a hur- 
ried rush of hatless stockbrokers bear- 
ing huge piles of bonds and shares, for 
which they demand a check in no un- 
certain voice; and there is the aftermath 
of entering up securities and checking 
valuations. Needless to say, the per- 
sonnel of this department consists of 
picked men, and it should be the ambi- 
tion of every junior to obtain entry in- 
to it, as the experience to be gained 
will be of the greatest advantage to 
him in the future. 

In the larger London banks the cash- 
iers are divided into two sections, the 
receiving cashiers and the paying cash- 
iers. These again are subdivided, each 
cashier having affixed to his desk cer- 
tain letters, A-D for instance, so that 
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customers whose names commence with 
these letters go to him only, thus pre- 
venting any undue crowding. 

The Scottish banks have, of course, 
no right of issue in London. Bank of 
England notes only are used, and gold 
forms a large circulating medium. 
Scales are in universal use, and are of 
great value to the cashiers in the is- 
sue of gold, as double counting is ren- 
dered unnecessary. The London cash- 
ier pays all checks at sight, and he 
has, therefore, to acquire a greater 
knowledge of customers’ accounts and 
signatures than is # the case in Scotland, 
where checks are first passed by the 
ledger-keepers. 

Reference is made when necessary to 
the signature-books and calendars of 
balances, but on busy days there is lit- 
tle time for this. The detection by the 
highly trained cashier of the forged or 
unauthorized signature and counterfeit 
coin, no matter how skillfully made, is 
almost a matter of instinct, and indeed 
is little short of the miraculous. Cou- 
pons are in most banks received only 
up to 2 p. m., and are in few cases 
paid at sight. The usual practice is to 
issue call tickets, which allow the pay- 
ing bank three clear days in which to 
examine the coupons at their leisure. As 
a rule, coupons are neither received nor 
paid on Saturdays. 

The issue of new capital by prosper- 
ous undertakings, and the flotation of 
new companies offering golden oppor- 
tunities to the investor, always entail a 
large amount of work upon the cash- 
iers, more especially when the shares 
are quoted at a premium before the 
lists are closed. Then is seen the rush 
of eager “Stags,” anxious to lodge their 
applications in time, and not infre- 
quently the aid of the police has to be 
invoked to regulate the long line of 
applicants. 

Preventing Forgeries. 

Check-books are only issued to the 
customer personally or upon his written 
order. In the latter case he is advised 
by letter that a check-book has been 
delivered, and an opportunity is thus 
afforded him of giving the bank timely 



warning should the order be a forgery. 
A case in point recently occurred in one 
of the Scottish banks. A check-book 
was obtained upon a forged order by a 
letter-box thief, who disarmed suspicion 
by paying in for the customer’s credit a 
dividend warrant abstracted from a 
stolen letter from the client to the bank. 
In accordance with the rule, due notice 
was sent to the customer that a check- 
book had been issued, with the result 
that, when a skillfully forged check for 
a large amount was presented later for 
payment, the thief was neatly caught,, 
the client having warned the bank by 
telegram. 

As the Scottish banks are excluded 
from the London Clearing House, checks 
drawn upon them have to be presented 
by the other banks at the counter. The 
custom is to present them by means of 
walk clerks, who leave their bundles of 
checks with a slip showing the total 
amount in a wire cage or box oil the 
counter, marked “Bankers’ Charges,” 
and call later in the day for payment. 
This is made by way of transfer check 
drawn upon the Bank of England, only 
small amounts being paid in cash. 

The receiving cashiers examine all 
payments made to them for credit of 
customers, but enter in their books only 
the name, total amount of credit, notes, 
coin, and any checks drawn on their own 
banks. The credit slips and checks are 
then passed on to the waste book clerks 
to be dealt with. The waste books show 
at a glance the full particulars of each 
credit, and are divided into columns giv- 
ing the name of customers, amount of 
credit, checks on clearing banks, checks, 
etc., not clearable, notes, coin, checks 
on own bank, and totals paid in to the 
Bank of England or other banks acting 
as clearing agent. At the close of busi- 
ness these books are balanced with the 
receiving cashiers’ books, and slips are 
passed through the latter debiting the 
clearing agents with the totals paid in 
during the day, and uncleared vouchers 
account with the total amount of checks, 
etc., passed to that department. After 
being entered in the waste books the 
town clearing checks are arranged in 
the order of the different banks and are 
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listed, and the total agreed with the 
waste book. They are then paid in at 
the bankers' department of the Bank of 
England. Although this appears to be 
a very simple operation, it calls at all 
times for very smart and accurate work, 
for if there is any slackness the result 
is that checks miss the clearing, and 
have perforce to be held over until the 
following day. 

Method of Handling Checks. 

Checks, etc., received from the head 
offices and branches are dealt with sep- 
arately, and the branch totals are en- 
tered in the remittance book under three 
heads — town checks, country checks, 
and bills. Vouchers remitted under the 
first head are separated into clearing 
and non-clearing, and the former are 
listed and paid into the Bank of Eng- 
land. At certain times of the year, such 
as at the quarters, and particularly in 
the beginning of January and July, when 
dividend warrants are very numerous, 
the charge to be made up and balanced 
will frequently number many thousands 
of vouchers, and it will be seen that the 
task demands both speed and accuracy. 
The modern calculating machines, by 
means of which long columns of figures 
are totalled automatically, are of great 
service in this connection, and entirely 
obviate the endless checking of additions 
that had formerly to be faced. 

English country checks are paid into 
the Country Clearing House through 
the Bank of England. As the doors of 
the Country Clearing House are closed 
at 12.30 p. m., and on Saturdays at 
11.30 a. m., it is necessary to use every 
effort to get checks paid in in time, as 
otherwise a day is lost. Customers' ac- 
counts are credited with the proceeds 
on receipt of payment, free of charge. 

All checks and other vouchers which 
eannot be passed through the Town 
Clearing-House go to the Uncleared 
Vouchers Department to be dealt with. 
In the Uncleared Vouchers books the 
ehecks, etc., are entered according to 
the district in which they are payable, 
and are sent out for collection by walk 
clerks, or are in some few instances col- 
lected by post. The walks are arranged 



in such a way that they radiate in all 
directions from the bank doors, so that 
there is no overlapping. The walk 
clerks list in their notebooks all the 
vouchers payable in their district, agree 
the amounts with the Uncleared Vouch- 
ers clerks before departure, and ac- 
count to them for the total on their re- 
turn. These young gentlemen carry 
their vouchers in a wallet or case to 
which a chain is attached. The latter 
is then fastened round their body, or at- 
tached to their wrist, to prevent a thief 
possessing himself of their valuable 
charge by a sudden snatch. It speaks 
volumes for the care and astuteness of 
these young clerks that, despite the 
army of known thieves in London, one 
so seldom hears of a robbery being ef- 
fected from them. It is apparent that 
with the immense crowds which so fre- 
quently gather in the streets of London, 
on the occasion of visits of royalty or 
notabilities, Lord Mayor's shows, un- 
employed, suffragette, and other proces- 
sions, great care is necessary if they 
are to return safely with their collec- 
tions. The recent establishment of the 
Metropolitan Clearing House has great- 
ly diminished the numbers of checks 
which have to be collected by walk 
clerks, and the former practice of send- 
ing suburban checks by post is now, 
happily, entirely discontinued. Checks 
for the Metropolitan Clearing are paid 
into the Bank of England at 10 o'clock 
and on Saturdays at 9 a. m. 



The Bill Office. 



Bills remitted by branches are dealt 
with by the Bill Office. This depart- 
ment also attends to all foreign bills for 
collection or sale, customers' bills for 
discount or collection, and to bills left 
for acceptance. Notaries' clerks call at 
the close of business each day and are 
handed any unpaid bills. These are re- 
corded in the notaries' books, and are 
again presented for payment. If still 
unpaid they are noted or protested as 
the case requires, and are returned 
to the bank on the following morning. 

Scotch and Irish checks are passed 
through the bills lodged book, and the 
proceeds are credited to the customers' 
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accounts when received, less the usual 
•commission. 

The current account ledgers are di- 
vided into sections according to the 
needs of the branch, and present no fea- 
tures differing greatly from the prac- 
tice in Scotland, except that accounts 
are not docketed at the close of the 
bank’s financial year. It is the practice 
to charge the customer a yearly com- 
mission when the balance maintained at 
credit of the account is insufficient to 
recompense the bank for the trouble and 
expense involved in keeping it. 

The writing up of the customers’ 
pass-books provides work for a large 
number of the junior clerks. The pass- 
books are written up entirely from the 
credit slips and paid vouchers, and are 
Agreed with the ledger before delivery 
to the customers. All paid vouchers are 
returned to the customer from time to 
time in a pocket of the pass-book pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

The correspondence department is a 
large and important one, and on for- 
eign mail days, Stock Exchange set- 
tling days/ and other special days, may 
be said to be one of the busiest in the 
bank ; and, as a great deal of their work 
has to be done after the doors are closed 
and other departments have finished, 
the men in it are usually the last to 
leave. Shortly before 6 p. m., numbers 
of bank messengers, bearing sacks of 
letters and accompanied by a clerk as 
bodyguard, may be seen hastening 
through the numerous courts and alleys 
of the city on the way to the nearest 
post-office. Many of the larger banks, 
however, have pillar-boxes in their own 
establishments, which are cleared in the 
usual way by post office officials. 



DEPOSIT GUARANTEE, TEXAS 
STYLE. 

S INCE it was the somewhat disagreeable 
duty of this newspaper to show Sen- 
ator Bristow, of Kansas, that statutes 
for the guarantee of bank deposits were 
either a premium on bad banking or hum- 
bug, and that the Kansas plan was hum- 
bug, Texas has passed a deposit insurance 
law. This has received the blessing of Will- 






iam Jennings Bryan. This is the more 
generous of Mr. Bryan, as it Is almost ex- 
actly what he did not demand in the cam- 
paign of 1908. 

His idea of deposit guarantee was gen- 
erated by the runs upon financial institu- 
tions during the panic of 1907. Like most 
of his ideas, it was not a reasoned con- 
clusion, but something which had appealed 
to a sympathetic temperament and a warm 
imagination. The only legislation of the 
kind was the law of Oklahoma, and that 
was paraded as an example of what was 
wanted. The essence of it was that imme- 
diately upon the failure of a bank, the 
depositors should be paid in full. 

As a device for stopping a panic nothing 
short of this could be of the slightest value. 
A prolonged official receivership as in the 
Texas law, even with payment in full at 
the end of it, would not allay financial ex- 
citement in the slightest degree. The issue 
of notes of indebtedness by the official re- 
ceiver, as the Kansas plan proposes, would 
be equally vicious, and would simply flood 
the market with wildcat currency at pre- 
cisely the wrong time for such an opera- 
tion. 

The Texas deposit insurance law is by no 
means a ’bad law, except in the respect that 
it is superfluous. One thing at least it does 
not do. It does not even try to guarantee 
deposits in the sense understood by Mr. 
Bryan or his leading counsellor in that 
matter, Governor Haskell of Oklahoma. 
The Texas law provides that the state 
banking institutions shall pay: 

(1) One per cent, of the daily average 
deposits of the year preceding. 

(2) One-quarter to one per cent, of 
daily average deposits until a reserve fund 
of $2,000,000 be reached. 

(3) Emergency assessment, if necessary, 
to replenish this fund, to be collected to the 
extent of two per cent, of average deposits, 
but not more. 

This fund has the same old stage artny 
quality. It is to be paid to a banking 
board which redeposits it in the same banks. 
It is nearly as impressive as the return of 
the soldiers in “Faust,” where the military 
contingent looks as big as an army corps, 
until you realize that every sixteenth soldier 
has a darn in his tights in exactly the same 
place. 

If the Texas banks want to insure each 
other, it may do good and cannot do much 
harm. There is not the slightest need for 
a statute to enable them to do so, and in 
respect of providing any real guarantee of 
bank deposits the Texas law is humbug.— 
Wall Street Journal . 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 

Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the "Replies to Law and Banking Questions," included ii> 
this Department. 



PROMISSORY NOTE INDORSED 
BY DIRECTORS— WHEN PRE- 
SENTMENT AND NOTICE OF 
DISHONOR NOT REQUIRED . 

LUCKENBACH vs. McDONALD et al. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, E. D., 
PENNSYLVANIA, OCTOBER 9, 1908. 

Where a promissory note executed in the 
name of a corporation as maker is, in ef- 
fect, for the accommodation of the direc- 
tors, who indorse the same, the case is with- 
in those sections of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law which provide, that present- 
ment and notice of dishonor are not re- 
quired in order to charge an indorser where 
the instrument was made for his accom- 
modation. 

r | ' HIS suit was brought by the execu- 
tor of the payee of a note for 
$10,000, dated July 2, 1903, payable 
four months after date, to the order of 
the testator, at Philadelphia, with inter- 
est, against the defendants as indorsers. 
The note is as follows: 

$10,000. Philadelphia, Pa., July 2, 1903. 

Four months after date I promise to pay 
to the order of Lewis Luckenbach ten thou- 
sand dollars, at 1336 Beach St., Philadelphia, 
without defalcation, for value received. « 
Holden Repealed Ice & Machine Co., 
Henry J. Kunzig, Prest. 
Frank J. McDonald, Secy. 

Said note was indorsed as follows: 
Henry J. Kunzig. 

Frank J. McDonald. 

Sommers J. Smith. 

At the trial of the case the uncontra- 
dictory evidence disclosed that the 
ice machine company had no assets 
2S 



whatever with which to meet its indebt- 
edness, and that it was engaged at the 
time in the execution of two contracts 
which were considered valuable. The 
board of directors consisted of Henry 
J. Kunzig, Frank J. McDonald, Som- 
mers J. Smith, and Franklin S. Horn. 
All these men were large stockholders, 
very much interested in the completion 
of the contract. They found it neces- 
sary to borrow money to continue the 
work, and Lewis A. Luckenbach was 
appealed to for aid. He loaned them 
$10,000, taking the company's note, 
with the understanding that Kunzig, 
McDonald, and Smith should indorse 
the same, which they did. The note 
was executed without authority of the 
board of directors, and signed by Kun- 
zig as president and McDonald as sec- 
retary. McDonald never met Lucken- 
bach, but was represented by Kunzig, 
who transacted the matter and secured 
the loan, went to New York, received 
the check and the note from Mr. Luck- 
enbach, brought them to Philadelphia, 
where the note was executed by Kunzig 
as president and McDonald as secre- 
tary, and indorsed by Kunzig, McDon- 
ald, and Smith in accordance with the 
arrangement made by Kunzig. Kunzig, 
McDonald and Smith were the three ac- 
tive directors and conducted the business 
of the company. The company had no 
other assets whatever, excepting the 
patents, upon which they could not real- 
ize, and the consideration for the con- 
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tracts which were being executed by 
Kunzig, McDonald, and Smith with the 
money borrowed from Luckenbach. 
When the note came due the indorsers 
were aware of the fact that there were 
no funds to pay the note, as they were 
the parties who were superintending 
the work of the company. It was not 
presented for payment, nor was there 
formal notice given either to Kimzig, 
McDonald, or Smith of its dishonor. 
The plaintiff claimed at the trial of the 
case that he was not required to pre- 
sent the same for payment, nor give no- 
tice to the indorsers, to enable him to 
recover. 

The court directed the jury to render 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff, first, 
because the note was made for the bene- 
fit of the indorsers; and, secondly, they 
were officers of the particular institu- 
tion that was to pay it when it came 
due, and to whom it had to be presented 
for payment, and who knew all about 
it. They knew there were no funds to 
pay it, and had all the knowledge that 
could have been given to them by a pro- 
test in the regular way. The court 
having refused to direct a verdict in fa- 
vor of the defendants, in accordance 
with their motion, all the evidence tak- 
en at the trial was duly certified and 
filed as part of the record, and the de- 
fendants in due time moved the court 
for judgment non obstante veredicto . 

Holland, D . «7. (omitting part of 
the opinion) : At the argument on this 
motion it was urged that under the ne- 
gotiable instrument act of Pennsylvania 
of May 16, 1901 (P. L., 206), the de- 
fendants could only be held as indorsers 
under section 63 of the act, which pro- 
vides: 

“A person placing his signature upon 
the instrument other than as maker, 
drawer or acceptor, is deemed to be an 
indorser, unless he clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
found in some other capacity.” 

If there was no other evidence in the 
case except the note itself, with these 
defendants appearing as they do upon 
the back of the note as indorsers, of 
course, this section would apply, and 



they could not be held in any other 
capacity. It would then have been nec- 
essary for the plaintiff to prove pre- 
sentment and notice. But this section 
has no application, because the uncon- 
tradicted evidence, aside from the note, 
shows that the case falls within sections 
80 and 1 1 5 of the negotiable instrument 
act. It is provided in section 80 that: 
“Presentment for payment is not re- 
quired in order to charge an indorser 
where the instrument was made or ac- 
cepted for his accommodation, and he 
had no reason to expect that the instru- 
ment will be paid if presented.” 

And section 115 provides that: 

• “Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an indorser in either the 
following cases: * * * (2) Where 

the indorser is the person to whom the 
instrument is presented for payment; 
(3) where the instrument was made or 
accepted for his accommodation.” 

The evidence shows that the indorsers 
were the real parties in the transaction, 
and the name of the ice company was 
only used for the purpose of carrying 
out the transaction between the indors- 
ers and the lender. The plaintiff, if 
he had endeavored to present the note 
at maturity, would necessarily have pre- 
sented it to either Kunzig or McDonald. 
These men knew there were no other 
parties who could pay the note but 
themselves in any capacity, and they 
had all the information which they could 
have received if every formality re- 
quired by the law had been complied 
with. For these reasons the motion for 
judgment non obstante veredicto is 
overruled. 



BILLS OF LADING— RIGHTS OF 
PERSONS MAKING ADVANCES 
- ON. 

FRANKLIN TRUST CO. vs. PHILA- 
DELPHIA. BALTIMORE & WASH- 
INGTON R. R. CO. 

SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, JUNE 

23, 1908. 

The master of a vessel or the agent of a 
common carrer has no authority to issue 
bills of lading for goods which have not 
been received; and if such master or agent 
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fraudulently or inadvertently issues a bill 
of lading for goods which have not been 
received he cannot be considered as acting 
within the scope of his authority, mid the 
bill of lading so issued is void. 

This is so though the bill of lading is in 
the possession of a bank which has ad- 
vanced money thereon in good faith. 

'T'HIS action was brought by the 
A Franklin Trust Company against 
the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington Railroad Company to recover 
damages for loss occasioned upon bills 
of lading which represented no goods 
delivered to the carrier, and upon the 
faith of which the trust company had 
made advances. 

Potter, J. (omiting part of the opin- 
ion) : Of course, if the bills of lading 
upon which this suit is based were all 
forged or altered, they are invalid, and 
no recovery whatever can be had. But 
another question is raised in this case, 
and that is as to the effect upon the 
liability of the defendant company of 
non-negotiable bills of lading in the 
hands of a third party who was misled 
by them, and where the bills of lading 
were issued through the negligence or 
mistake of the agent, when no goods 
were actually delivered to the company 
for transportation. It is contended by 
counsel for appellee that in such case 
the defendant company would be es- 
topped from showing that the goods 
were in fact received for transporta- 
tion, and in support of this view the de- 
cision in Brooke vs. New York, etc., R. 
R. Co., 108 Pa., 529, is cited. In that 
case, however, it does not appear that 
the bill of lading was non-negotiable; 
but at any rate the transaction arose in 
the State of New York, and the decision 
avowedly followed and was controlled 
by the law of New York. But the view 
taken of this question by the courts of 
New York is directly opposed to the 
overwhelming weight of authority, 
which holds that the master of a vessel 
or the agent of a common carrier has 
no authority to issue bills of lading for 
goods which have not been received ; and 
that as a consequence, if the agent of 
the carrier fraudulently or inadvertent- 
ly issues a bill of lading for goods 
which have not been received, he cannot 



be considered as acting within the scope 
of his authority, and the bill of lading 
so issued is void. The decisions of the 
English courts are uniformly to this ef- 
fect, and hold that, even as against a 
bona fide consignee or indorsee for 
value, the carrier is not estopped, by 
the statements of the bill of lading is- 
sued by the agent, from showing that 
no goods were in fact received for trans- 
portation. The same rule applies in 
Canada, and it is the established doc- 
trine of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States and of the Federal courts, 
and in many of the State courts. There 
has been much conflict over this ques- 
tion, but over and over again it has been 
pointed out in the decisions that a bill 
of lading partakes of the nature both of 
a receipt and a contract to carry; and 
in so far as it is a receipt it has always 
been held that it was not conclusive, but 
was open to explanation as between 
the original parties. In the present 
case the bills of lading were not nego- 
tiable instruments. The defendant com- 
pany took the pains to limit its respon- 
sibility as regards third parties by 
printing across the bill the notice that 
it was “Not Negotiable.” 

But, aside from that fact, bills of 
lading do not occupy the position of 
bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper. This court, speaking by Thomp- 
son, C. J., in Empire Transportation 
Co. vs. Steele, 70 Pa., 188, said: “Lord 
Loughborough, in Lichbarrow vs. Ma- 
son, 6 East, 21, delivering the opinion 
of the Exchequer Chamber, held that 
the indorsement of bills of lading had 
never been regarded in the commercial 
world as resting on the footing of bills 
of exchange or other strictly commer- 
cial paper, that inquiry was a duty, and 
consequently that the indorsee took 
such paper on the credit of the indorser. 
So in the case of Kingsford vs. Merry, 
11 Exch., 577. In Mechanics’ Bank vs. 
New York & New Haven R. R. Co., 13 
N. Y., 59 9, and in Brower vs. Peabody, 
13 N. Y., 121, the same thing is con- 
tended, in the principle announced that 
a bill of lading is a mere symbol, its 
delivery or negotiation produces no 
greater effect than would the delivery 
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of the goods it represents, and that the 
right conferred by the indorsement will 
be limited to that which might have been 
exercised by the indorsee, had the 
goods themselves been transferred, in- 
stead of the bill." And in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in Friedlander vs. Texas, etc., 
Ry. Co., 130 U. S., 416, 9 Sup. Ct., 570, 
32 L. Ed., 991, it is said: "Bills of ex- 
change and promissory notes are repre- 
sentatives of money, circulating in the 
commercial world as such, and it is es- 
sential, to enable them to perform their 
peculiar functions, that he who purchases 
them should not be bound to look behind 
the instrument, and that his right to 
enforce them should not be defeated by 
anything short of bad faith on his part. 
But bills of lading answer a different 
purpose, and perform different func- 
tions. They are regarded as so much 
cotton, hay, iron, or other articles of 
merchandise, in that they are symbols 
of ownership of the goods they cover." 

In Bank of Batavia vs. N. Y., L. E. 
& W. R. R. Co., 106 N. Y., 195, speak- 
ing of the liability of the common car- 
rier upon a bill of lading, the court 
says: "If he desires to limit his respon- 
sibility to the named consignee, alone, 
he must stamp his bills as ‘Non-negoti- 
able’; and where he does not do that he 
must be understood to intend a possible 
transfer of the bills, and to affect the 
action of such transferees." This would 
seem to be an intimation that the New 
York courts would not hold the carrier 
estopped from showing the truth with 
regard to the non-delivery of the goods 
when a bill of lading stamped "Not Ne- 
gotiable" was found in the hands of a 
third party. But, however that may be, 
in view of the fact that this case is to 
go back for another trial, we have called 
attention to these authorities, in order 
that the decision in Brooke vs. New 
York, etc., R. R. Co., 108 Pa., 5 29, 1 
Atl. 206, 56 Am. Rep. 235, may not 
be regarded as declaring the law of 
Pennsylvania. It is conclusive only as 
to its own facts, and as applying to them 
the law of the State of New York, 
where the transaction occurred. It is 
not to be regarded as decisive of the 



law of Pennsylvania in a case where by 
mistake or fraud a non-negotiable bill 
of lading is issued, when no goods have 
been received for shipment and the bill 
of lading is transferred to third parties. 
In such case the question is to be re- 
garded as at least an open one in Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the present case, the judgment of 
the court below is reversed, and a venire 
facia* de novo is awarded. 



IRREGULAR INDORSER— AGREE- 
MENT TO BE BOUND OTHER- 
WISE THAN AS INDORSER. 

MERCANTILE BANK OF MEMPHIb 
vs. BUSBY et ah 

SUPREME COURT OF TENNE88EE, SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1908. 

The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that a person, not otherwise a 
party, who places his signature upon the 
instrument before delivery is liable as an in- 
dorser, creates only a prima facie liability, 
and as between or among the immediate 
parties it may be shown by parol evidence 
that they were to l>c liable as makers.* 
Where a numl>er of stockholders indorse 
before delivery a note made for the benefit 
of the corporation, the note may be regard- 
ed as made for their accommodation, so 
that notice of dishonor is excused under 
that provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, which dispenses with notice 
where the instrument was made or accepted 
for the indorser’s accommodation. 



T^cALISTER, J.: The original bill 
herein was filed on the 23d of 
May, 1906, against B. I. Busby, C. D. 
Williford, C. B. Blackburn, and H. L. 
Williford, on the following note: 
"$9,000. Memphis, Tenn., Sep. 2, 1905. 

"Six months after date I promise to 
pay to the order of myself Nine Thou- 



• The reasoning by which the Court 
reaches this result is strained and very un- 
satisfactory. The conclusion is directly in 
conflict with that reached by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio in Rockfield vs. First National 
Bank, reported in the Bankers Magazine for 
April, 1908. The opinion in the latter case 
contains a very clear and lucid exposition 
of the subject. It does not seem likely that 
the very lame reasoning of the Tennessee 
Court will be received with favor outside of 
that State. 
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sand Dollars at Mercantile Bank, value 
received. B. I. Busby.” 

The note had the following names in- 
dorsed on the back thereof in the fol- 
lowing order, viz.: 

“B. I. Busby. 

“B. I. Busby Co., by B. I. Busby, 
Pres. 

“C. B. Blackburn, Laconia, Ark. 

“H. L. Williford. 

“Pay American Exchange National 
Bank, New York, N. Y., or order. 

“Mercantile Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., W. A. Smith, Cashier, C. H. 
Raine, Pres.” 

There was a credit of $1,000 on this 
note dated April 5, 1905, and this suit 
was brought to recover the balance due, 
with interest. 

The bill showed that the note was 
presented for payment at the Mercan- 
tile Bank, where it was payable on 
March 2, 1906, and payment refused, 
whereupon notice of non-payment was 
given to the various parties. The no- 
tice to C. B. Blackburn was deposited 
in the post office at Memphis, Tenn., on 
March 2, 1906, addressed to E. B. 
Blackburn, Laconia, Ark. On June 26, 
1906, the defendant C. B. Blackburn 
filed an answer denying his liability as 
indorser on said note for the reason that 
notice was not given him of the protest 
of said note for non-payment, and also 
setting up other defenses in his answer, 
which it is unnecessary to mention. It 
was averred in his answer that the 
protest was invalid, and that due notice 
had not been given him. Defendant 
Blackburn insisted that he had not re- 
sided at Laconia, Ark., for five or six 
years, but that he had been a resident 
of Doran, Phillips county, Ark. The 
answer averred that the notice of pro- 
test was addressed to him at Laconia, 
Ark., and that the first notice he had 
thereof was “some weeks thereafter 
when the same was found by respondent 
at the house where respondent's wife 
lives in the city of Memphis, and where 
respondent stays when in said city.” 
The answer further avers that said no- 
tice was mailed “to respondent from La- 
conia on March 2, 1906, by a relative 



living at Laconia.” The answer denied 
that complainant was the legal holder 
of the note or was entitled to maintain 
an action thereon. On the 12th of July, 
1906, by permission of the court an 
amended bill was filed, wherein it was 
alleged that: 

“The B. I. Busby Co. was a Tennes- 
see corporation, in which B. I. Busby, 
C. D. Williford, C. B. Blackburn, and 

H. L. Williford were all largely inter- 
ested. That such parties desired to raise 
money for it and for their own benefit. 
With this in view the note in question 
was made in the form in which it ap- 
pears. All of the indorsements thereof 
were made before the note was attempt- 
ed to be used, and, after being so com- 
pletely executed, the same was discount- 
ed by complainants. The money so 
borrowed went into the business of B. 

I. Busby Co., in which the various par- 
ties were interested.” 

The theory of the amended bill is 
that each and all of the parties to said 
note are equally bound thereof, and that 
no protest was necessary and no notice 
of non-payment had to be given. On 
August 27, 1906, C. B. Blackburn filed 
an answer to the amended bill wherein 
he admitted that he had been a stock- 
holder in the B. I. Busby Company, 
but claimed that he was not otherwise 
interested therein, and insisted he was 
an accommodation indorser on said note. 
The answer denied that C. B. Blackburn 
had ever waived protest and notice, or 
admitted liability on the note after it 
fell due. 

The Willifords also filed their an- 
swers to the bill in which they claimed 
to be accommodation indorsers on said 
note. Proof was taken, and on the 
hearing the chancellor decreed: 

“That the $9,000 note is unpaid, ex- 
cept that #1,000 was paid thereon on 
April 5, 1906, and that another pay- 
ment of $2,301.16 was made thereon 
September 5, 1907, which payments are 
admitted by complainant. This last 
payment was a collection made of the 
Columbia Star Milling Co. vs. B. I. 
Busby, before mentioned. Thereupon 
it is held and decreed as follows: 
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“(1) That the $9,000 note before 
mentioned was given for a debt or obli- 
gation and for the benefit of the B. I. 
Busby Co., a corporation in which the 
said B. I. Busby, C. D. Williford, C. B. 
Blackburn, and H. L. Williford were 
stockholders. 

"(2) That B. I. Busby, C. D. Willi- 
ford, C. B. Blackburn, and H. L. Wil- 
liford were all in law joint makers of 
said $9,000 note and all liable there- 
for, and no protest of same was neces- 
sary. 

“(3) That the negotiable instruments 
law of Tennessee did not change or af- 
fect the liability of the parties to the 
#9,000 note, but all the parties are lia- 
ble thereunder as above stated/ * 

It was therefore held and decreed 
that the Mercantile Bank of Memphis 
have and recover of B. I. Busby, B. I. 
Busby & Co., C. B. Blackburn, and 
H. L. Williford the sum of $6,359-75, 
said amount being the principal and in- 
terest now due on the $9,000 note as 
aforesaid. The judgment was against 
all of said parties jointly and against 
each of them severally. It should have 
been stated that no decree was pro- 
nounced against C. D. Williford for the 
reason he had been adjudged a bank- 
rupt in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York, and discharged from all debts 
■due by him on April 26, 1907, and that 
thereby he was discharged from all 
liability on the $9,000 note in suit. 

The defendant Blackburn appealed 
from the decree of the chancellor, and 
has assigned numerous errors, most of 
which are based on the action of the 
•chancellor in sustaining the exception 
of the complainant to certain questions 
and answers in the deposition of C. B. 
Blackburn. The main assignment of 
^rror, however, is that the chancellor 
erred in rendering a decree for com- 
plainants against the defendant Black- 
burn and in refusing to dismiss the bill 
as to him. 

The main inquiry presented on the 
record is whether or not the defendant 
Blackburn was a joint maker of the 
note in question, or whether he was an 
accommodation indorser In the sense of 
8 



the law merchant. A history of the 
note in suit will throw much light on 
this question. The record discloses that 
the predecessor of the B. I. Busby cor- 
poration was the B. I. Busby Company. 
This company was a firm composed of 
C. D. Williford and B. I. Busby. As 
already stated, it was succeeded by the 
B. I. Busby Company, corporation, 
chartered in February, 1904. The stock- 
holders and their holdings were as fol- 



lows : 

C. B. Blackburn $5,000.00 

B. I. Busby 2,500.00 

C. D. Williford 2,500.00 

H. L. Williford 9,100.00 



It appears that the B. I. Busby Com- 
pany as a firm owed a $12,000 note to 
the Mercantile Bank which was in- 
dorsed by the Agar Packing Company. 
The corporation B. I. Busby Company 
took the stock of goods that Busby and 
Williford had, drays, mules, accounts, 
etc., and assumed this indebtedness of 
the firm. It appears that, when the 
corporation took over the assets and 
assumed the debts of the firm, the in- 
debtedness was explained to the stock- 
holders of the corporation. It appears 
that the note in question was gradually 
reduced by payments made by the cor- 
poration and renewals to $9,000. It ap- 
pears that a directors* meeting of the 
B. I. Busby corporation, November 12, 
1904, B. I. Busby, C. B. Blackburn, H. 
L. Williford, C. D. Williford, and J. S. 
Hampton were present. The president 
explained the note of $12,000 indorsed 
by the Agar Packing Company, stating 
that it was simply the renewal of one 
he had formerly carried with the same 
indorsement, and that it was for bor- 
rowed money from the Mercantile Bank. 
He stated that it could not be expected 
that the Agar Packing Company would 
again indorse this paper. It thus ap- 
pears that C. B. Blackburn, the de- 
fendant, was present at the directors' 
meeting when the nature of this obli- 
gation was explained. It appears that 
another directors’ meeting was held Jan- 
uary 14, 1905, at which meeting C. B. 
Blackburn was present. The president 
stated that he did not want to again ask 
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the Agar Packing Company to indorse 
this paper. Blackburn in his testimony 
does not deny that he was present and 
knew of this announcement. We think 
from Mr. Blackburn’s cross-examination 
it is evident that he understood that all 
the notes which had been given in re- 
newal from time to time of the original 
Agar Packing Company notes, and 
which were indorsed by the various 
stockholders of the B. I. Busby Com- 
pany, corporation, bound all the indors- 
ing stockholders equally. This is our 
conclusion of the nature of this transac- 
tion from an examination of the record. 
Under the authorities in this State prior 
to the passage of the negotiable instru- 
ments law in 1 899, the parties being lia- 
ble on said note as joint makers were, 
of course, not entitled to notice of pro- 
test and non-payment (Bank vs. Jeffer- 
son, 92 Tenn., 537; Assurance Society 
vs. Edmonds, V5 Tenn., 53; Logan vs. 
Ogden, 101 Tenn., 392; Bank vs. Lum- 
ber Co., 100 Tenn., 479). In this view 
of the case, it is an immaterial consid- 
eration that the notice of protest was 
sent to C. B. Blackburn at Laconia, 
Ark. It is insisted, however, on behalf 
of the defendant, that this rule has been 
changed by our negotiable instruments 
act of 1899 (Laws 1899, p. 152, c. 94), 
and now a party to an instrument who 
is not a maker, drawer, or an acceptor 
is an indorser, and therefore entitled 
to notice of dishonor. The contention 
is that when a person's name appears 
on the back of a note, whether as a reg- 
ular indorser or as an irregular indorser, 
he is to be held strictly as an indorser 
and in no other capacity, unless he clear- 
ly indicate by appropriate words writ- 
ten on the note his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity. The 
particular sections of the negotiable in- 
struments act relied on are as follows: 

“Sec. 63. A person placing his sig- 
nature upon an instrument otherwise 
than as a maker, drawer, or acceptor, is 
deemed to be an indorser, unless he 
clearly indicates by appropriate words 
his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity. 

“Sec. 64. Where a person not other- 
wise a party to an instrument places 



thereon his signature in blank, before 
delivery, he is liable as indorser in ac- 
cordance with the following rules: 

“(1) If the instrument is payable to- 
the order of a third person he is liable 
to the payee and to all subsequent par- 
ties. 

44 (2) If the instrument is payable to 
the order of the maker or drawer oris 
payable to bearer, he is liable to all 
parties subsequent to the maker or 
drawer. 

“(3) If he signs for the accommoda- 
tion of the payee he is liable to all par- 
ties subsequent to the payee." 

It is argued that, under the express- 
language of section 63 of the negoti- 
able instruments act, C. B. Blackburn 
must be deemed to be an indorser of the 
note in question because there were no* 
written words attached to the indorse- 
ment indicating his intention to be bound 
in some other capacity. It is said this 
result inevitably follows “unless he 
clearly indicates by appropriate words," - 
etc. 



It is insisted that this construction is- 
reinforced by the language of the suc- 
ceeding section 64. 

(Counsel cites Thorp vs. White, 188 
Mass., 333, 74 N. E., 592, also the case- 
of Downey vs. O'Keefe [decided in- 
1905], 26 R. I., 571, 59 Atl., 929.) 

On the other hand, it is insisted on* 
behalf of the complainant that the ne- 
gotiable instruments act merely defined* 
w r hat kind of instrument creates a prima 
facie liability as indorser, and that the- 
real contract can be shown now just as 
it could have been shown before the 
act was passed. 

In Bunker on the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, the author, after referring* 
to section 66 of the negotiable instru- 
ments law of Michigan (Public Act 
1905, p. 399, No. 265), which is the 
same as section 64 of the Tennessee act. 
on the same subject, says: 

“This section was construed by the- 
Supreme Court of New York in Kohn 
vs. Consolidated Butter & Eggs Co., 30* 
Misc. Rep., 725. But the case was out- 
side of the statute, in that it was alleged 
that the maker made and delivered the- 
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note to the payee and that thereafter 
the other defendants indorsed the note.” 
McAdam, Judge, said: 

“The true intention of indorsers as 
between themselves can always be shown 
by oral evidence. To go further, and 
decide that the statute intended to cre- 
ate an incontestable liability against ir- 
regular indorsement would be to impute 
to the legislative wisdom a design re- 
pugnant to every notion of judicial pro- 
cedure, especially in a provision enact- 
ed in the interests of law reform.” 

The case of Corn vs. Levy, 97 App. 
Div., 48, is cited for the proposition 
that in the State of New York liability 
created by the negotiable instruments 
Jaw is simply prinva facie . 

That was an action upon a promissory 
note brought against the executors of 
the first accommodation indorser by the 
second accommodation indorser who had 
been compelled to pay a judgment re- 
covered against her upon the note by 
the payee named therein. The com- 
plainant alleged the making and deliv- 
ery of a note to Kate A. Weichel, which 
before its delivery to her was first in- 
dorsed by the defendant’s testator, and 
then by the plaintiff for the accommoda- 
tion of the maker. It then alleged pre- 
sentment, non-payment, and notice 
thereof to each of the indorsers; next 
that thereafter the payee sued the 
plaintiff as indorser of the note, notice 
of which action was given to the de- 
fendants, and a judgment therein was 
recovered against the plaintiff for the 
amount of the note, interest, and costs, 
which was paid by her. The sum so 
paid she seeks to recover from the de- 
fendants on the indorsement by their 
testator. Said the court: 

“It was formerly the rule in this State 
that, in the absence of any further 
agreement, such an indorser would not 
be liable to the payee of the note. To 
establish its liability, it had to be shown 
that he had indorsed the note for the 
purpose of giving the maker credit with 
the payee. Phelps vs. Vischer, 50 N. 
Y., 69- The same would formerly have 
applied to the plaintiff, whose liabil- 
ity would spring entirely from a spe- 



cial agreement on her part (beyond that 
which the law implied upon the mere 
fact of the indorsement) that such in- 
dorsement was for the purpose of giving 
the maker credit with the payee. * * * 

Section 114 of the negotiable instru- 
ments law of 1897 (Laws 1897, p. 734, 
c. 612) provides that, where a person 
not otherwise a party to an instrument 
places thereon his signature in blank 
before delivery, he is liable as indorser 
to the payee, and to all subsequent par- 
ties, if the instrument is payable to a 
third person. Before that provision was 
enacted, a third party could not be 
charged as an indorser of a promissory 
note before delivery, unless the com- 
plainant alleged that the indorsement 
was made in order to give the maker 
credit with the payee, or that the party 
indorsed the note as surety for the mak- 
er. The omission of such an allegation 
was held to be a fatal defect in an ac- 
tion to charge such an indorser. The 
necessity of an averment to that effect 
appears no longer to exist. However, 
in view of the plain language of section 
114 of the negotiable instrument law, 
it seems to require nothing more than 
the simple fact of the indorsement to 
render the defendant prima facie liable 
in such a case (McMoran vs. Lange, 25 
App. Div., 11). 

The cases of Thorpe vs. White and 
Downey vs. O’Keefe are cited by coun- 
sel for appellant as announcing a con- 
trary rule. In Thorpe vs. White (June 
19, 1905), 188 Mass., 333, it appeared: 

“The defendant Hannah C. Hand ir- 
regularly became a party to the prom- 
issory note set forth in the bill of com- 
plainant, as before delivery she signed 
her name in blank on the back of an 
instrument of which the defendant 
White was the maker and the plaintiff 
the payee (Du Bois vs. Mason, 127 
Mass., 37). 

The court said: 

“According to the law relating to ne- 
gotiable promissory notes before Stat- 
utes 1898 (Laws 1898, p. 502, c. 533) 
took effect she was liable as a prom- 
issor between herself and the plaintiff, 
although entitled to notice as if she 
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were an indorser when the note was not 
paid at maturity by the maker [citing 
cases]. But, after the negotiable in- 
struments act became operative, the dis- 
tinction was abolished, and the effect 
of her signature was to make her an in- 
dorser as to all parties.” 

In Downey vs. O’Keefe (January 18, 
1905), 26 R. I., 571, the court said: 

“Action on a note by Michael R. 
Downey against Joseph O’Keefe and 
another. The note was as follows: 

“ ‘$275.00 Providence, March 18, 1899. 

“ ‘Six months after date we promise 
to pay to the order of Michael R. 
Downey Two Hundred and Seventy- 
five Dollars at his office. No. 712 Bani- 
gan Building, with interest at 5 per 
cent, per month, value received. 

“ ‘Joseph O’Keefe, 

“ ‘Dennis J. O’Conner/ 

“Upon the back was the signature of 
John McCann. It was shown in evi- 
dence that the note was signed by the 
makers and delivered to one Hart, the 
agent of the plaintiff, who took it to 
McCann, and procured his indorsement. 
The executor of McCann resisted the 
suit, and prays for a new trial on the 
ground that his testator was a mere 
accommodation indorser, and did not 
sign until after the delivery of the in- 
strument. * * * It has been uniformly 
held in Rhode Island until the passage 
of the negotiable instrument act (Pub. 
Laws 1898-99, p. 222, c. 674), which 
does not apply to instruments before 
July 1, 1899, that one who indorses a 
note payable to another before its issue 
is liable to the payee as a joint maker 
[citing authorities]. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the signature i§ actu- 
ally indorsed upon the note before or 
after it comes into the possession of the 
payee, if it is part of the agreement 
that the note shall be so indorsed to be 
acceptable [citing authorities].” 

We do not think these cases neces- 
sarily decide that under the negotiable 
instrument law an instrument under cir- 
cumstances like these renders the party 
absolutely liable as indorser, since no 
special agreement was shown. 

We are of opinion that the real con- 



tract between the parties can be shown 
now as fully as it could have been shown 
before the passage of the negotiable in- 
strument act, and that, as between the 
immediate parties, it is not necessary 
that the indorsement should be accom- 
panied by appropriate words in writ- 
ing, showing an intention to be bound 
in some other capacity. 

As to innocent holders for value, the 
rule, of course, would be otherwise, and 
the statute would apply. 

So far from an intention manifested 
by the Legislature to destroy this well- 
established rule we think section 63 of 
said act, providing that the person is 
to be deemed an indorser unless by ap- 
propriate words he is bound in some 
other capacity, is but a legislative rec- 
ognition of the rule prevailing at the 
date of the passage of the act. 

There is another reason why notice 
of dishonor of the note in suit was not 
necessary to be given the defendant C. 
B. Blackburn. Section 115 of the ne- 
gotiable instruments act provides that: 
“Notice of dishonor is not required 
to be given to an endorser in either of 
the following cases: 

“1st. Where the drawee is a ficti- 
tious person or a person not having ca- 
pacity to contract, and the endorser 
was aware of the fact at the time he 
endorsed the instrument; 

“2nd. Where the endorser is the per- 
son to whom the instrument is presented 
for payment; 

“3d. Where the instrument was made 
or accepted for his accommodation.” 

In our opinion the facts disclosed in 
this record show that this note was in 
reality executed for the benefit of every 
person whose name appears on it. As 
already stated, it is established in proof 
that this was an obligation of the B. I. 
Busbv corporation, and that these par- 
ties were all stockholders and directors, 
and that the note was executed for the 
purpose of renewing an outstanding 
indebtedness of the corporation. It is 
in proof that the B. I. Busby corpora- 
tion received all the assets and assumed 
all the liabilities of the firm of B. I. 
Busby & Co. Our conclusion on this 
branch of the case is that C. B. Black- 
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born was not entitled to notice of dis- 
honor, since he was a joint maker and 
equally interested in the note with his 
co-makers and indorsers. We have also 
considered the questions made on the al- 
leged alteration of the note, its can- 
cellation, etc., but do not find these as- 
signments of error well taken. It re- 
sults that the decree of the chancellor 
must be in all respects affirmed. 



CHECK PAYABLE TO ORDER OF 
FICTITIOUS PAYEE. 

BOLES vs. HARDING. 

SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, FEB. 25, 1909. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law a 
check cannot he treated as drawn to the 
order of a fictitious payee, and hence pay- 
able to bearer, unless it is shown that the 
maker knew of the fiction. 

r T'HIS action was brought on a check 
alleged to have been executed by 
Edgar Harding and William Whitman, 
doing business as Harding, Whitman & 
Co., on the National Union Bank of 
Boston, payable to the order of the 
New England Freight Directory, for 
$20. Plaintiff further alleged that the 
New England Freight Directory in- 
dorsed the check and delivered it to 
plaintiff, for which plaintiff paid $20; 
that the check was presented at the 
National Union Bank within a reason- 
able time and in the usual course of 
business; and that the bank refused to 
pay the check and assigned as cause 
therefor that defendants had requested 
them not to pay the check when pre- 
sented. 

Defendants in answer alleged, in ad- 
dition to a general denial, that if they 
drew a check payable to the order of 
the New England Freight Directory, as 
alleged, the check was obtained fraud- 
ulently and without consideration; that 
they stopped payment on the check 
while it was still in the hands of the 
person or persons to whom it was by 
them delivered; and that, if plaintiff 
received the check for value, he received 
it after payment had been stopped 
thereon out of the usual course of busi- 



ness, and with knowledge of, or cause 
to know of, the fraud by which the 
check was obtained by defendants and 
the lack of consideration therefor. De- 
fendants also denied the genuineness of 
any and all signatures and indorse- 
ments on the check and demanded that 
they be proved. 

Braley, J. : It is sufficiently plain 
that the defendants issued and deliv- 
ered the check to an imposter who false- 
ly claimed to represent an association 
of “freight handlers” to which they 
wished' to make a donation. But while 
not conceded, the undisputed evidence 
would support a finding that the plaint- 
iff was a holder for a valuable consid- 
eration, without notice or knowledge of 
any facts which would impair its valid- 
ity. If this were the only defense, it 
would follow that upon proof of their 
signature he could recover, although be- 
tween the original parties the check was 
procured through fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, as the defendants were es- 
topped from denying the existence or 
the capacity of the payee to indorse. 
(Pettee vs. Prout, 3 Gray, 502, 63 Am. 
Dec., 778; First National Bank of 
Rochester vs. Harris, 108 Mass., 514; 
Robertson vs. Coleman, 141 Mass., 231; 
White vs. Dodge, 187 Mass., 449; Fil- 
lebrown vs. Hayward, 190 Mass., 472, 
480, and cases cited; Rev. Laws, c. 73, 
§§ 18, 25, 69, 74; chapter 173, § 86.) 

But if there was evidence of the sig- 
nature of the makers, the issuance of 
the check and the good faith of the 
plaintiff, the answer having aptly raised 
the issue, there could be no recovery 
without proof of the genuineness of 
the indorsement by the payee, for until 
this appeared the check would not have 
been negotiated, and the exceptions fail 
to disclose any testimony from which 
this essential fact could have been 
found. (Bryant vs. Abington Savings 
Bank, 196 Mass., 254; True vs. Dillon, 
138 Mass., 347; Estabrook vs. Boyle, 1 
Allen, 412; Dana vs. Underwood, 19 
Pick., 99; Rev. Laws, c. 173, § 86.) 

The plaintiff, however, relies upon 
die well-settled rule that where an in- 
strument containing all the other ele- 
ments of negotiability is knowingly 
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made payable to the order of a ficti- 
tious or non-existing person, the instru- 
ment becomes negotiable without in- 
dorsement, and is to be treated as if in 
terms made payable to bearer. (Dana 
vs. Underwood, 19 Pick., 99; Bryant 
vs. Eastman, 7 Cush., Ill; Shaw vs. 
Smith, 150 Mass., 166, 1 67 ; Gibson vs. 
Minot, 1 H. Bl., 569; Gibson vs. Hunt- 
er, 2 H. Bl. 187, 288; Bennett vs. Far- 
nell, 1 Camp. 130, 133, note, 180.) 

In England since the bills of ex- 
change act of 1882 (St. 45 & 46 Viet, 
c. 6l, § 7, subd. § 3) proof of knowl- 
edge by the maker who issues the in- 
strument that the payee is fictitious or 
non-existent is not required. A lawful 
holder may treat the instrument as 
payable to bearer, whenever it appears 
that the name of the payee is inserted 
merely as a pretense, without any in- 
tention that payment should be made 
in conformity with the promise, wheth- 
er the name be that of an existing or a 
non-existing person. (Bank of Eng- 
land vs. Vagliano Brothers [1891], A. 
C. 107, 153; Clutten vs. Attenborough 
[1897] , A. C. 90.) 

But under our negotiable instruments 



act, formerly St. 1898, p. 494, c. 533, § 
9, now Rev. Laws, c. 73, §26, as well as 
at common law, while the same rule as 
to what constitutes a fictitious payee ob- 
tains, the bearer as such cannot recover 
unless it is shown that the maker knew 
of the fiction. (Gibson vs. Hunter, 2 
H. Bl., 187, 288; Phillips vs. Mercan- 
tile National Bank, 140 N. Y., 556; 
Shipman vs. Bank of State of New 
York, 126 N. Y., 318; Armstrong vs. 
Pomeroy National Bank, 46 Ohio St., 
512.) If the element of knowledge is 
wanting there is no estoppel, although 
the fact that the payee is fictitious may 
have been fully established. The issue 
is one of fact, upon proof of which, by 
force of the statute the instrument be- 
comes payable to bearer. 

But the plaintiff having declared only 
upon the check as payable to order, it 
becomes unnecessary to decide whether 
there was evidence which warranted a 
finding in his favor, as this issue was 
not open. The third, fifth and seventh 
requests, that upon the evidence the 
plaintiff could not recover, should there- 
fore have been given. 

Exceptions sustained. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



PRINCIPAL AND SURETY — 
BANKS AND BANKING— CRED- 
ITING CUSTOMER WITH 
AMOUNT OF NOTE— DISCOUNT 
—COLL A TERAL SECURITY — 
SEPARATE INSTRUMENTS — 
SURETIES IN DIFFERENT 
AMOUNTS — CONTRIBUTION 
BY SURETIES . 

Ostrander vs. Jarvis. (18 O. L. R., 
p. 17.) 

A bank, wishing to close an account on 
which a balance of $1,000 of advances to 
the customer remained unpaid, took a joint 
and several demand note for $1,000 of the 
customer and another as surety, payable to 
it, with interest and credited the customer’s 
account with its face value, writing the word 
“disc.” before the credit entry: — Held, that 
it &as open to the bank to show that the 
note w r as in fact taken by it as collateral 
security merely, and not in payment of the 
balance due so as to release the accommo- 



dation makers of two other notes held by it 
as collateral security in respect to the same 
account. 

Sureties by different instruments for the 
same principal debt are liable to contribute 
in proportion to the respective amounts 
for which they have agreed to be sureties. 

A person as surety made a note for 
$3,000 to be held by a bank as security for 
advances to be made to a customer, and the 
ultimate balance thereof, and two others, 
as sureties, made a joint and several note 
for the like amount and for the same pur- 
pose, and another, as surety, made a note 
for $1,000 for the same purpose: — 

Held, that they w r ere liable to contribute 
respectively in the proportion of three- 
sevenths, three-sevenths and one-seventh of 
the ultimate balance requiring to be paid 
off. 



'T'HIS was an appeal from the judg- 
ment of His Honor, Judge Mor- 
rison, Judge of the County of Prince 
Edward, in this action, which was a 
high court action tried before him by 
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consent of parties under the Act, 6 Edw. 
VII., ch. 20 (0). The action was 
brought under the following circum- 
stances : 

One W. T. Scott opened an account 
at the Metropolitan Bank at Picton with 
a view to obtaining advances, and de- 
posited as collateral security a promis- 
sory note of the defendant, Jarvis, for 
$3,000, in favor of the Metropolitan 
Bank, and declared by letter of hypoth- 
ecation of same date to be intended to 
secure the said account and the. ulti- 
mate balance thereof. Later on, the 
bank manager being dissatisfied with 
the account, Scott got his father and 
mother-in-law, Hiram and Frances Os- 
trander, to sign a joint and several note 
for $3,000, payable to his order, which 
he indorsed over in like manner to the 
Metropolitan Bank, to be held as addi- 
tional collateral security for advances 
made or to be made to Scott, and the 
ultimate balance thereof, a similar let- 
ter of hypothecation being taken at the 
same time from Hiram and Frances Os- 
trander. The account went on, but the 
bank manager again became dissatisfied, 
and, in May, 1908, demanded from 
Scott that the account should be closed, 
the balance then being $1,000, repre- 
sented by two demand notes of Scott 
for $500 each. Scott then brought his 
brother-in-law, Everett Ostrander, the 
son of Hiram and Frances Ostrander, 
to the bank, and these two made a joint 
and several promissory note payable on 
demand for $1,000 in favor of the bank, 
and delivered the same to the bank man- 
ager. No letter of hypothecation, how- 
ever, was taken in connection with this 
last-mentioned note. Afterwards Scott 
paid $250.00 in all in respect to this 
last-mentioned note, and then the bal- 
ance of $750.00 and interest was, on 
August 28, 1908, paid by Frances Os- 
trander, as it would appear, out of the 
common purse of the Ostranders, who 
all worked on the same land, the ac- 
count, however, standing in the name of 
Frances Ostrander in the Metropolitan 
Bank. 

Hiram and Frances then commenced 
this action against Jarvis, claiming con- 
tribution from him as a surety with 



themselves in respect to the ultimate bal- 
ance of $1,000 due from Scott to the 
bank at the time the said $1,000 note 
was taken. 

The bank account of Scott showed on 
its face an entry to the credit of the 
account of $1,000 at the time the note 
of Everett Ostrander and Scott was 
taken with the word “disc.” before it. 

The learned county court judge, at 
the trial, added Everett Ostrander as 
a party plaintiff, and held that, as a 
fact, the bank took the $1,000 note of 
Everett Ostrander and Scott merely as 
additional collateral security, and gave 
judgment in favor of the plaintiffs 
against Jarvis for one-half the said sum 
of $750, with interest, as contribution 
due from him as surety. 

Judgment (Sir John Boyd, Chan.; 
Britton and Magee, The judg- 

ment of the court was delivered by 
Boyd, C., holding that there was enough 
on the evidence to justify the finding 
that the bank took the $1,000 note of 
Everett Ostrander and W. T. Scott as 
security merely, and proceeding as fol- 
lows: The principle of contribution 

among co-sureties does not rest on con- 
tract, but upon principles of equity, 
which may be modified by the extent to 
which each has engaged himself. As 
put by the Lord Chief Baron Eyre, in 
Dering vs. Lord Winchelsea, 1 Cox, 
318, at p. 321: “It is clear that one 
surety may compel contribution from 
another towards payment of the debt to 
which they are jointly bound. On what 
principle? Can it be necessary to re- 
sort to the circumstances of the joint 
bond? What if they are jointly and 
severally bound? What difference will 
it make if they are severally bound, and 
by different instruments, but for the 
same principal and for the same engage- 
ment? In all these cases the sureties 
have a common interest and a common 
burden; they are joined by the com- 
mon end and purpose of their several 
obligations, as much as if they were 
joined in one instrument, with the dif- 
ference only that the penalties will as- 
certain the proportion in which they 
are to contribute, whereas if they are 
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joined in one bond, it must have depend- 
ed on other circumstances/* 

In the report given in 2 B. & P., at 
273, this last sentence is thus expressed: 
“They are bound as effectually qua 
contribution as if bound in one instru- 
ment, with this difference only, that the 
sum in each instrument ascertains the 
proportions, whereas if they are all 
joined in the same engagement, they 
must all contribute equally.** 

The text in Bosanquet and Puller's 
report makes plain what should be the 
proportion to contribute in this case: 
There was, first of all, Jarvis liable as 
surety to the extent of $3,000; Ostran- 
der, husband and wife, liable for 
$3,000; and the last surety, Everett Os- 
trander, liable for $1,000; the total 
sum of all the common suretyship as one 
debt was $7,000, and the sets of sureties 
should be liable in sevenths, according 
to the proportion of the amounts in 
which they engaged themselves — i. e. t 
for husband and wife, three-sevenths; 
for Jarvis, three-sevenths; and for Ev- 
erett, one-seventh. The judgment 
should be to this extent modified, and 
make Jarvis liable for three-sevenths 
of the sum paid by Mr. Ostrander. The 
appeal with this change should be dis- 
missed with costs. 



GUARANTEE BY WIFE FOR HUS- 
BAND'S LIABILITY — PLEDG- 
ING PROPERTY AS COLLATER- 
AL — SEPARATE ESTATE — 
CONVEYANCE BY WIFE IN 
SATISFACTION OF LIABILITY. 

Stuart vs. Bank of Montreal (Su- 
preme Court of Canada; not yet 
reported). 

'T'HIIS was an appeal to the Suoreme 
A Court from the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario dismissing 
an appeal from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Mabee dismissing the wife’s ac- 
tion against the bank under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

A customer of defendants, wishing to 
obtain further advances for a company 
in which he had largely invested, of- 
fered his wife’s, the plaintiff’s, name 



as guarantor. She, at her husband’s 
suggestion and request, signed a guar- 
antee for a large amount, and, in con- 
sideration of so doing, was given certain 
shares in the company, of which their 
son was manager, which shares, how- 
ever, were apparently of no real value. 
Subsequently she increased the amount 
of her guarantee, and also assigned cer- 
tain mortgages to the defendants, and 
mortgaged all her real estate to them. 
In 1904, with full knowledge of what 
was .then the situation, she surrendered 
to the defendants all her real and per- 
sonal property in settlement of her 
guarantee, and the defendants dis- 
charged her husband from all liability. 
On the strength of this settlement, the 
defendants changed their position in 
many respects. The plaintiff was a 
woman of intelligence, but of no expe- 
rience in business matters, and at the 
time she signed the guarantee in 1896 
she had a very imperfect knowledge of 
her husband’s affairs. She took no in- 
dependent advice, and stated at the 
trial of this action that she would have 
refused to do so, and alleged that she 
was in no way under the control of her 
husband, and had been in no way misled 
by him, but had exercised her own free 
will throughout. There was no element 
of fraud or bad faith in the transac- 
tions in question, but, on the contrary, 
the most absolute fair dealing by all 
concerned. 

Judgment (Sir Charles Fitzpat- 
rick, CJ.; Davies, Duff and Anglin, 
JJ .; Iddington, J., dissenting) : The 
only question argued before us on this 
appeal was whether conveyances or se- 
curities given by a married woman of 
or upon her separate property to or for 
the benefit of her husband can be up- 
held as against her in the absence of in- 
dependent advice before executing the 
documents, the beneficial assignee hav- 
ing knowledge at the time of her marital 
relations. Or, put it in another way, 
whether under English authorities the 
wife stands towards her husband within 
those confidential relationships which, 
in cases where conveyances or securities 
are made or given by one to the other 
for the benefit of the other, the law, on 
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grounds of public policy, requires shall 
have the protection of independent ad- 
vice in order to be upheld. In the case 
of Cox vs. Adams (85 Can. S. C. R., 
898), this court had to consider the 
question very fully. A majority of the 
court, of which I was one, was, after 
full consideration of the authorities, of 
the opinion that the wife was within 
those confidential relationships and 
gave judgment accordingly. Mr. Jus- 
tice Sedgewick, while expressly concur- 
ring in the opinions delivered bv Mr. 
Justice Girouard and myself, held also 
that the securities in question in that 
case were avoided as against the wife 
by fraud, and, because of this, an at- 
tempt has been made in the courts be- 
low to distinguish Cox vs. Adams, from 
the case now before us, where no fraud 
is charged. But that additional jjrround 
adopted by Mr. Justice Sedgewick for 
the conclusion he reached cannot, in my 
judgment, weaken the authority of that 
case or make it less binding upon us 
than it, otherwise, would be. The 
learned justice fully agreed with the 
ground on which Mr. Justice Girouard 
and I, myself, rested our judgments, 
that the wife was within those confiden- 
tial relationships. 

In the determination of this appeal, 
we are, I think, concluded by Cox vs. 
Adams. In that case, at page 415, Da- 
vies, J., says: 

“I rest my decision upon the princi- 
ple that both the wife and daughter, at 
the time they signed the notes sued on, 
stood towards E. S. Cox in the position 
of parties having confidential relation- 
ship with him ; that the law, on grounds 
of public policy, presumes that the 
transaction was the effect of influence 
induced by these relations, and that the 
burden lay *upon Walmsley, the in- 
dorsee of the notes and the beneficial 
plaintiff in the action, who took them 
with notice, and full knowledge of the 
relationship of showing that the makers 
had independent advice/* 

The principle thus enunciated formed 
the basis of the judgment of Girouard, 
J.; and, notwithstanding the acute crit- 
ical examination to which the observa- 



tion of Sedgewick, J., has been subject- 
ed, I cannot bring myself to doubt that, 
upon the same ground, that learned 
judge also proceeded. It is true that 
the judgment of Sedgewick, J., and, 
perhaps, also that of Girouard, J., rest- 
ed upon another ground as well; “it is,” 
said Lord Macnaghton, in New South 
Wales vs. Palmer (1907, A. C.), at 
page 184, “impossible to treat a prop- 
osition which the court declares to be 
a distinct and sufficient ground for its 
decision as a mere dictum because there 
is another ground upon which, standing 
alone, the case might have been deter- 
mined.” Some question is raised wheth- 
er we are entitled to disregard a rule 
of substantive law constituting the ratio 
decidendi of a previous decision of this 
court. This court is, of course, pot a 
court of final resort in the sense in 
which the House of Lords is; because 
our decisions are reviewable by the Privy 
Council; but only in very exceptional 
circumstances would the Court of Ex- 
chequer Chamber or the Lord Justices, 
sitting in appeal (from which court 
there was an appeal as of right to the- 
House of Lords), have felt themselves 
at liberty to depart from one of their 
own previous decisions. That is also the 
principle upon which the Court of Ap- 
peal now acts; Pledge vs. Carr (1895, 
2 Ch. — ) ; and the Court of Appeal in 
any province where the basis of the law 
is the common law of England, would 
act upon the same view. Quite apart 
from this, there are, I think, considera- 
tions of public convenience too obvious 
to require statements which make it our 
duty to apply this principle to the de- 
cisions of this court. What exception- 
al circumstances would justify a depar- 
ture from the general rule, we need not 
consider; because there is, in the cir- 
cumstances in which Cox vs. Adams 
comes to be applied in this case, nothing 
in the least degree exceptional. Mr. 
Shepley, with his usual candor, admit- 
ted frankly, what indeed is indisputable, 
that under the rule laid down in the 
passage quoted above from the judg- 
ment of Davies, J., the appellant must 
succeed. 

The appellant seeks to be relieved 
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from liability upon a guarantee given 
by her to the Bank of Montreal. The 
evidence establishes the following mate- 
rial facts: The bank did not, in any 
sense, seek to have the plaintiff brought 
into its transactions with her husband. 
Its manager, however, knew that it was 
his wife whom John Stuart procured 
to become his guarantor and that Mrs. 
Stuart assumed liability in reality for 
the benefit of and as surety for her hus- 
band and without any personal gain or 
advantage to herself. She knew that 
the purpose of the guarantee was to 
render her, to the extent of her separate 
estate, personally liable for a large sum 
of money which the bank proposed to 
advance to the sulphite company, in 
which her husband was interested, and 
she intended that the bank should act 
upon her guarantee and advance the 
money. She was in nowise under the 
control of or influenced by her husband 
in the transaction, but exercised her 
own free will. She says that if her 
husband had suggested her taking in- 
dependent advice, she would have re- 
fused to consult any other person; and 
she repudiates the idea of any misrepre- 
sentation or deceit. She was not misled 
in any way and fully understood the 
nature of the transaction. On the other 
hand, notwithstanding Mr. Shepley’s 
contention to the contrary, the only pos- 
sible conclusion upon the evidence is 
that she had not, in fact, independent 
advice. The circumstances do not sup- 
port the plea of laches urged by the re- 



spondent. The question, therefore, is 
sauarely presented for decision, whether 
this latter fact alone, in the absence of 
fraud or undue influence and of any 
misunderstanding on her part, enables 
the appellant now to successfully repu- 
diate her liability to the bank. 

This question, which the judicial com- 
mittee, in Turnbull vs. Duval (1902, A. 
C., 429, at p. 434), treated as not set- 
tled and expressly left open, was, it is 
contended by the appellant, definitely 
decided in her favor by this court in 
Cox vs. Adams (35 Can. S. C. R., 393), 
in 1904. If it was, and if this court 
is bound to follow its own previous deci- 
sion, this appeal must succeed. The re- 
spondent contests both propositions. 

I entertain no doubt whatever that 
the judges who composed the majority 
of this court in Cox vs. Adams intended 
to formulate, and did, in fact, formu- 
late, as the basis of their judgments, 
the propositions that the relation of hus- 
band and wife is one of those confiden- 
tial relations in which, on grounds of 
public safety, the law presumes that an 
obligation contracted by the person as- 
sumed to repose confidence for the per- 
son in whom confidence is assumed to 
be reposed, has been procured by the 
undue influence of the latter, and that 
he, or any person claiming the benefit of 
the transaction with notice of the re- 
lationship, can rebut that presumption 
only by proving that the obligor had, 
in fact, independent advice. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

'Question* in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



FORGED INDORSEMENT — LIABIL- 
ITY OF BANK FOR PAYING. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 29, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Maaazine: 

Sir: A depositor in this bank who 

could not write was induced by his 
daughter to draw a check payable to her 
credit. It appears that the daughter could 
not write her name, and the witness, who 
was a stranger to the bank, as well as the 
payee, witnessed the mark. Some months 
afterwards when the account w*as balanced, 
the maker claimed that the check was 
stolen and the indorsement a forgery. The 



check was presented at the counter, duly 
endorsed by the payee and witnessed prop- 
erly. The teller did not know the party 
who presented the check, and required him 
to be identified. These people live at a 
considerable distance from the bank, and 
the bank was not notified that the check 
was lost or stolen, if this was so, and had 
the party presenting it identified. The sig- 
nature was O. K. The party making the 
mark and the mark was identified, no com- 
plaint arising on this. The main question 
w’e desire to ask is, if the bank is liable 
upon false indorsements, when it has no 
knowledge of the check being lost, or any 
knowledge whatever of such transaction. In 
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our opinion, since the daughter induced her 
old father to draw the check, there has 
been no forgery other than to beat her 
father out of the $15. The check was dated 
May 10, 1908, and not presented at the 
bank’s counter until the 16th of the same 
month, which was ample time in which to 
have given the bank notice of any certifi- 
cates forger}' and the like. 

Cashier. 

Answer: We understand that the 

check was made payable to the order 
of the drawer's daughter, and that the 
latter never indorsed the same, either 
by placing her mark thereon or other- 
wise. On this state of facts it is plain 
that the bank cannot charge the check 
against the account of the drawer. The 
rule of law in such cases was thus ex- 
plained by the Court of Appeals of 
New York. “The relation existing be- 
tween a bank and its depositor is, in a 
strict sense, that of debtor and creditor ; 
but in discharging its obligation as a 
debtor, the bank must do so subject to 
the rules obtaining between principal 
and agent. In disbursing the custom- 
’ er's funds, it can pay them only in the 
usual course of business, and in con- 
formity to his directions. In debiting 
his account it is not entitled to charge 
any payments except those made at the 
time when, to the person whom, and for 
the amount authorized by him. It re- 
ceives the depositor's funds upon the 
implied condition of disbursing them 
according to his order, and upon an ac- 
counting is liable for all such sums de- 
posited, as it has paid away without re- 
ceiving valid direction therefor. 

“The bank is from necessity responsi- 
ble for any omission to discover the 
original terms and conditions of a 
check, once properly drawn upon it, 
because, at the time of payment, it is 
the only party interested in protecting 
its integrity, who has the opportunity 
of inspection, -and it therefore owes the 
duty to its depositors of guarding the 
fund intrusted to it, from spoliation." 
(Crawford vs. West Side Bank, 100 N. 
Y., 50.) And in Citizens National 
Bank vs. Importers and Traders Na- 
tional Bank (119 N. Y., 195), where 
the latter bank had paid a draft upon 
the forged signature of the payee, the 
court said: “We must regard the paper 



as never having been paid by the de- 
fendant to the order of the plaintiff 
[the drawer], for the rule is well and 
long established that a forged indorse- 
ment does not pass a title to commercial 
paper, negotiable only by indorsement, 
and the payment by the drawee, al- 
though in good faith, of a draft so af- 
fected, is no payment at all as to the 
true owner. It was the defendant's 
business to see to it that its depositor’s 
moneys were expended according to its 
directions, and every expenditure was 
at the defendant’s risk of the direction 
being valid and of the indorsement con- 
veying title to the holder being genu- 
ine." Where a check has been lost it is 
customary for the drawer, when he 
learns of the fact, to give notice to the 
bank, and stop payment; but he is not 
under any legal obligation to do this, 
for he has a right to assume that the 
bank will not pay the check unless it 
bears the genuine indorsement of the 
payee. Moreover, in the present case, 
the drawer's contention seems to be that 
payment was made before he knew that 
the check had been lost. 



INDORSEMENT OF NOTE OR 
STOCK CERTIFICATE DEPOS- 
ITED AS COLLATERAL. 

Richmond, Va., May 20, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: 1 am a regular reader of your mag- 
azine, and enjoy your publication very 
much. We have had some controversy re- 
cently in regard to a matter which if you 
will kindly advise me on I shall be under 
obligations to you. I contend that when 
a note is put up as collateral that endorse- 
ment of the note is not necessary for the 
reason that the man’s signature on the col- 
lateral note gives instructions as to disposi- 
tion of collateral in case note is not paid, 
and this means an endorsement. I contend 
the same in regard to stock put up as col- 
lateral. There is no use for endorsement 
as the party making the note says if this 
note is not paid this collateral is turned over 
to the bank, and these instructions amount 
to a conditional endorsement. If this is 
not the case, a party would have no secur- 
ity if collateral was turned over to a party 
not financially and morally responsible. 

Assistant Cashier. 



Answer: Where certificates of stock 
are deposited as collateral security, they 
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should be in such form as to be good 
delivery, that is to say, jn such form 
that a purchaser thereof could acquire 
a good legal title to the same upon de- 
livery. If, for example, they have been 
issued to John Jones, they should be ac- 
companied by a r> roper form of assign- 
ment, either on the back, or a separate 
paper; for without such assignment the 
person purchasing the same from the 
bank could not have a transfer made 
upon the books of the corporation, or 
new certificates issued therefor. It is 
true that without such an assignment, 
the purchaser would acquire a good 
equitable title to the stock, and would 
have the right to demand that the pledg- 
or give an assignment, but until such as- 
signment should be given, the corpora- 
tion issuing the stock would not be 
bound to make the transfer. In the 
same way, if the collateral should con- 
sist of commercial paper, it should be 
indorsed in such a way that the legal 
title could be acquired by the purchaser 
in case it should be sold by the pledgee. 
Thus, if it should consist of notes made 
by A, payable to the order of B, those 
notes should be indorsed by B, so that 
the holder might demand payment there- 
of or further negotiate them. But ex- 
cept so far as may be required for pass- 
ing the legal title to the collateral, it is 
not necessary that it should bear the sig- 
nature of the person making the note to 
the bank. If, for instance, A should 
deposit as collateral a note made by B, 
payable to the order of C, and indorsed 
bv C in blank, it would not be necessary 
that such note be further indorsed by A. 



TRYING TO KILL THE GOOSE IN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A VERY rich man lived in a little New 
England town. He was poor when he 
came there a young man. But by in- 
heritance and in other ways he became very 
wealthy and his possessions rolled up into 
many millions. He bought real estate in 
his own State, and also in the States ad- 
joining; and he had a beautiful country 
place and castle; with thousands of acres 
in still another New England State. In the 
little town where he lived he built at his 
own expense many miles of fine highways, 



and gave to the town a high school, a li- 
brary, and a town ball. He was an eminent- 
ly desirable citisen — openhanded and public- 
spirited. His fame went out, and many 
good people were attracted to the town 
where he lived, and settled down there. He 
improved all of his own real estate, and 
thus added to the value of property ad- 
joining and near belonging to his neighbors. 

The town assessors took all this into con- 
sideration, and assessed him a reasonable 
sum, which he was perfectly willing to pay 
— although the assessors knew that his 
property was worth very many times more 
than they assessed it at. Things went on 
for years harmoniously. 

Now, in the legislature of the State where 
he lived, the politicians were browsing 
around to find some way to make them- 
selves more popular with the people who 
cast votes, and because there were more 
poor people who voted than rich people, 
they mummed together to see how they 
could make themselves solid with the great- 
est number of voters, so that their names 
would go out as defenders of the toilers, 
and thus they would be sent back each year 
to the little warm political nests, which 
were very dear to them, and without which 
they would not be able to keep body and 
soul together. And last year they con- 
sorted, and got up a very strict and very 
drastic inheritance tax law, and they put 
the power of enforcing this in all parts of 
the State in the hands of the tax commis- 
sioner. And the tax commissioner looked 
out on the State, and he saw where the very 
rich man in the little town was not assessed 
as much as the law allowed. And so he in- 
sisted that the town assessors increase his 
assessment up to the full limit. And it so 
happened that the tax thus proposed 
amounted to more than the whole amount 
of all the taxes on every one else in the 
town. 

The neighbors — and the assessors — insist- 
ed that this w'as too much, and that if the 
rich man paid it, it would amount to one- 
fifth of his whole income. 

But the tax commissioner insisted — and 
the rich man heard about it, and so after 
some discussion of the matter he quietly 
moved out of the town, and took up his resi- 
dence in one of his country houses, in the 
adjoining State. And now the State where 
he once lived cannot collect his former tax, 
amounting to $65,000 a year, and has lost 
besides the benefit of his influence and pub- 
lic gifts. 

This teaches that the Goose who lays the 
golden eggs is not so much of a goose after 
all; and that political nests are not good 
places in which to hatch out wisdom. — 
J. 8. Bache <$• Co., Weekly Financial Re- 
view. 
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THE INTEREST RATE AND NEW YORK CITY 

BONDS. 

As Discussed at the Annual Meeting of the New York State Savings Bank 
Association, held at the Chamber of Commerce, New York, 

May 27, 1909. 



T^HE State of New York has reason 
to be proud of her savings banks 
and the men who manage them. No 
more representative body of men gath- 
ers than that which assembles annually 
in the Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, to discuss the affairs of the 188 
savings banks which hold deposits to 
the enormous sum of a billion and a 
quarter dollars, belonging to two and 
three-quarter millions of peonle. 

The present excellence of the savings 
bank law of New York is due in no 
small measure to the good work of this 
association, and the fact that many of 
the freak measures that periodically 
aopear in the legislative halls at Al- 
bany are “summarily executed” is due 
also to the vigilance of this body of 
men. 

The most important topics discussed 
at the meeting held on May 27 last 
were the interest rate 'and New York 
city bonds. For some time past the ad- 
visability of reducing the interest from 
four to three and one-half per cent, has 
been discussed and in some quarters 
strongly advocated, but at this writing 
it is doubtful if any change will be 
made in the July dividend. During 
1908 all the savings banks of Greater 
New York, save one, paid four per cent, 
“straight” and the one bank paid three 
and one-half and four per cent. It 
has been prematurely announced in 
the public press that no change would 
be made at this time, but the straws 
would seem to indicate that the wind 



was blowing in that direction and a re- 
duction may be expected before long. 

The Interest Rate. 

At this meeting opinion was divided. 
William P. Sturgis, of the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank of Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, 
strongly advocated a general agreement 
among the banks to put the rate at 
three and one-half per cent., while 
Charles A. Miller, of the Utica Savings 
Bank, president of the association, did 
not believe unanimous action could be 
obtained among the banks, although in 
his opinion “it is far safer and sound- 
er to w’ork on a three and one-half per 
cent, basis than on the prevailing rate 
of four per cent., and it is not possible 
for all banks to continue to pay the 
present rate while money conditions are 
as unfavorable as to-day.” 

Clark Williams, State Superintendent 
of Banks, made an appeal for a gen- 
eral lowering of rates not only by sav- 
ings banks, but by other banks. He 
deprecated the paying of four per cent, 
on savings accounts by banks other than 
savings institutions, and said: 

Deposits are still a liability and should 
not be recklessly solicited or procured by 
the offering: of high Interest rates at the 
sacrifice of safety. The practice of this 
offense to the principles of sound banking 
is indulged in by banks of discount, State 
and national, as well as by trust compa- 
nies, largely through the instrumentality of 
their so-called interest departments. 

I am not impressed with the argument 
that because certain banks are paying at 
ihe rate of four per cent, all should, or, 
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conversely, because certain banks are pay- 
ing at the rate of three and one-half per 
cent., but I do believe that, so far as the 
savings banks are concerned, the affairs of 
each are administered by trustees who are 
competent to discharge the duties imposed 
upon them by that trust. It is for the 
trustees to determine themselves the proper 
rate of interest to be paid to depositors. It 
Is most unfortunate that interest depart- 
ments have been permitted to develop not 
only in State banks but in national banks 
and trust companies. This is an improper 
Incursion on the field of savings banks. If 
at this time conditions are such that they 
cannot be abolished, they should be prop- 
erly controlled. There is no economic rea- 
son why national banka and trust compa- 
nies should pay four per cent, because sav- 
ings banks do. 

I consider it my most pressing duty to ef- 
fect a general reduction in the rate of in- 
terest in our institutions throughout the 
State, not only in the interest of the corpo- 
rations themselves but also in the interest 
of those who have intrusted their funds to 
them. 

In connection with the proposal to reduce 
interest rates in savings banks, it is well 
to remember the diminution In safety bal- 
ances. I believe this matter is one that It 
is proper for you gentlemen to pass upon. 
The savings bank is a semi-philanthropic 
institution, and no one but the depositors 
should make any profit out of it. 

Touching upon the same subject in 
his opening address, Mr. Miller stated 
that while the deposits in these banks 
had grown from $617*089,448 to 
$1,896,448,327 in ten years, the in- 
crease had, in a large measure, been 
caused by an increase in the average 
amount of deposits, and not altogether 
by an increase in the moneys deposited 
by the thrifty poor. He said he hoped 
the day would come when the associa- 
tion would undertake the task of keep- 
ing out improper accounts. The failure 
to do this would ultimately result, he 
feared, in the task being taken up in 
an unfriendly way by the Legislature. 
It was desirable to consider, he said, 
whether large deposits represented in- 
vestment rather than savings accounts 
and a source of weakness rather than 
strength in any period of stress. Mr. 
Miller deprecated competition for in- 
vestment deposits by means of too high 
interest rates or undue advertisement. 

New York City Bonds. 

The matter of New York city bonds 
has been a frequent topic in financial 
circles during the past few years and is 



not a new subject, but it is of special 
importance^ this time in view of the 
proposed increase in the debt limit, at- 
tended by a like increase in bond is- 
sues. It will pay the municipality to 
give good heed to the opinions of the 
representatives of this vast aggregation 
of wealth, for when they are in the 
market they make for activity, and, 
when out of it, for stagnation. The 
address of Edgar J. Levy, president of 
the Title Insurance Company of New 
York, was so eminently practical and 
of such excellence that it is given here- 
with in full. Mr. Levy said: 



The savings banks of New York State 
own nearly $150,000,000 of New York city 
bonds. This represents Just about one- 

fourth of the city’s net funded debt. It also 
represents nearly one-tenth of the total as- 
sets of the savings banks. No other 
creditor-class holds anything like so large 
an amount of the city’s obligations, and, 
with the exception of real estate mortgages, 
no other one class of security is held by 
the savings banks to anything like the same 
extent. The relation of debtor and creditor 
between New York city and the savings 
banks is therefore one of unusual Intimacy 
and importance, and neither party to this 
relation can afford to remain indifferent to 
the attitude and the policies of the other. 

If the credit of New York city should be- 
come seriously impaired and the market 
value of its bonds should continue to de- 
cline, such a misfortune would materially 
affect the financial condition of the savings 
banks. And, on the other hand, should the 
savings banks, from motives of prudence, 
decide In the future not to become pur- 
chasers of city bonds, or to purchase them 
in much smaller quantity than in the past, 
the deprivation or restriction of the city’* 
best market for its bonds would Influence 
its fiscal operations In no small degree. 

It Is only within recent years that any 
serious discussion has been heard concern- 
ing the intrinsic merits of New York city’* 
bonded obligation^. Previously, their merits 
had always been taken for granted. With a 
limited output and a constant demand, these- 
bonds far outranked in popularity and in 
price the most gilt-edged railroad bonds, 
and their fluctuations were mainly a reflec- 
tion of the ease or scarcity of money. More 
recently, however, a greatly increased supply 
has been coincident with a reduced demand, 
due partly to the legislation enlarging the 
scope of savings bank investments and part- 
ly to a change in the method of raising 
state revenue, which rendered these bond* 
no longer available to trust companies as a 
tax-exempt security. 

Owing to these and to other causes, to 
which brief reference will be made, New 
York city bonds have depreciated enor- 
mously. 

In order to measure the full extent of this 
depreciation, it is not necessary to go back 
more than twenty years. In 1889, New York 
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city sold about nine millions of dollars of 
two and one-half per cent. 20-40-year con- 
solidated stock at prices ranging from par 
to 101 %. This represented the high water 
mark of New York city’s credit. In 1907, 
the low water, mark was reached, when four 
and one-half per cent. 50-year bonds sold at 
a shade over 102, or on a 4.39 per cent, in- 
terest basis. By co-ordinating and compar- 
ing these two sales, it will be found that the 
price which the city was made to pay for 
the use of money had increased in the In- 
terim about seventy-seven per cent. An ex- 
amination of the prices realized by the city 
for its bonds In the last twenty years shows 
that the depreciation has been gradual, but 
substantially constant. 

It is true that depreciation in the value 
of municipal bonds has been a world -wide 
phenomenon; but in the case of New York 
city, this movement has acquired a peculiar 
significance because of the fact that where- 
as in former years the bonds of the metrop- 
olis commanded a higher premium than 
those of any other city in America, this dis- 
tinction has now been wholly lost. In fact. 
It is not only the bonds of other large cities, 
like Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis and Buffalo, which are sold on 
measurably better terms than those of New 
York, but the same Is also true of many 
small towns and villages. 

Conditions affecting the price of city 
bonds — conditions of all kinds — market or 
natural conditions, legislative or artificial 
conditions, and political or sentimental con- 
ditions — are so different now from what they 
were twenty years ago, that the comparison 
with the sales of 1889 possesses little more 
than historical interest. The practical 
banker of to-day is more concerned about 
the future of New York city’s credit than 
its past. 

And as to that future, there are in plain 
sight to-day Influences which to the 
thoughtful are disquieting. It Is not that 
any holder of New York city bonds has 
cause to-day to fear the loss of either prin- 
cipal or interest, if he holds his bonds to 
maturity. Such a possibility is entirely too 
remote for serious consideration. But ad In- 
terim marketability Is a factor which influ- 
ences most investors, and even where invest- 
ment is of such' a permanent character as 
it Is with savings banks, the element of 
marketability and marketable price cannot 
be Ignored. 

The student of municipal finance, under- 
taking an inquiry into the causes of the de- 
cline in New York city’s credit, as measured 
by the selling price of its bonds, would first 
be struck by the abnormal Increase in the 
city’s debt In recent years. On January 1, 
1898, the date of consolidation, the net fund- 
ed debt of the city was $232,248,785.89. On 
May 1, 1909, the net funded debt was $603,- 
187,850.87. During the ten years preceding 
consolidation, the average annual issues of 
consolidated stock were $12,289,480, which 
with an average population of 1,758,010, 
amounted to $6.99 per capita. The average 
annual issues of corporate stock since con- 
solidation have been $45,150,907, or $11.94 per 
capita. 

These figures are impressive, but not 
necessarily alarming. Every Intelligent ob- 



server knew that consolidation would in- 
evitably bring about some such result, and 
if the extent of the increase of the city’s 
indebtedness has somewhat outrun expecta- 
tions, there is still no question about the 
city’s ability to care for its existing indebt- 
edness. The really disquieting feature In 
the present situation is the proof which is 
to be found on every side that the city’s 
recent financial excesses have superinduced 
a flippant attitude of irresponsibility on the 
part of the public and a large part of the 
public press towards the question of the 
city’s obligations. The constitutional amend- 
ment enlarging the city’s debt limit, which 
is to be voted on by the people next fall, 
was opposed by the Chamber of Commerce 
with practical unanimity, and for reasons 
which appealed to the common sense of 
every conservative man. It subsequently 
passed the Assembly by a vote of 126 to 13, 
largely, if not mainly, because of a skilful 
appeal to prejudice made on the ground that 
its passage would strike a blow at the so- 
called "traction interests.’’ It seems likely 
to be adopted next fall by a popular vote in 
somewhat similar ratio, and the New York 
city majority for it will probably be ob- 
tained by creating a vague Impression in 
the minds of many voters that Its adoption 
means "sending the traction thieves to 
Jail," or restoring transfer privileges on the 
surface railroads, or providing free rides on 
some new municipal subway. 

Few realize the extent to which the con- 
stitutional barrier to excessive municipal 
debt has been weakened in recent years. 
Soon after consolidation, the constitution 
was amended so that the debts of the coun- 
ties comprised within the territorial limits 
of the city of New York should not be 
counted in estimating the city’s debt. Under 
this provision, over twenty-one million dol- 
lars of county debt — which Is, of course, a 
debt of every citizen of New York city — is 
now excluded. 

In 1903, the law regulating the city’s sink- 
ing funds was amended so as to bring about 
a reduction in the provision made for the 
redemption of the city debt, which now 
amounts to about $15,00<\(K>0 annually. In 
itself, this amendment to the law* was Justi- 
fied; but taken in connection with the break- 
ing down of the constitutional barrier, it 
has helped to accentuate the growing weak- 
ness of the city's financial position. 

By the constitutional amendment which 
took effect on January 1, 1906, all indebted- 
ness incurred by the city for water purposes 
subsequent to January 1, 1904, was similarly 
excluded. Under this provision, about $40,- 
000,000 of water bonds are now excluded in 
computing the city’s debt limit, and the 
enormous bond issues which the city will 
have to make for the new Catskill water 
supply will be — for constitutional purposes — 
as though they did not exist. 

But for every practical purpose, this new 
forthcoming water debt will produce its full 
effect upon the finances of the city. These 
bonds will have to find purchasers and the 
principal and Interest of them will have to 
be raised by taxation. And now it is pro- 
posed to exclude from constitutional com- 
putation additional classes of city bonds, 
presumably to the end that the city may 
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build subways of such an Impracticable and 
unprofitable character that private capital 
cannot be Induced to touch them. 

The flippancy with which the constitu- 
tional debt limit Is treated by a part of the 
press leads me to wonder why It was ever 
Incorporated In the constitution. If it is not 
to be allowed to operate when the shoe 
pinches, of what use is It? At other times, 
it is unnecessary; and It would seem that 
at the very time when Its provisions can 
take effect and become of practical value, 
then It must be stretched— and restretched 
again, as often as new opportunities arise. 

. . . Municipal socialism Involves public 
expenditures on a scale so vast as to make 
the budgets of the past seem Insignificant 
In comparison. These gigantic expenditures 
mean either a crushing burden of taxation, 
felt Immediately by incorporation in current 
tax levies, or postponed in part by public 
borrowings. The latter is the method sure 
to be preferred by municipal socializers; 
because higher tax bills spell higher rents; 
and, slow as the average rentpayer is to 
appreciate that he does pay taxes in the 
shape of rent, sooner or later the truth Is 
apt to dawn upon him, that there is no 
profit in a man’s trying to lift himself up 
by his own boot-straps. But in the case of 
public borrowings, the evil day of reckoning 
Is postponed. The voters of New York city 
think very little of the loss of a million 
dollars a year in operating the municipal 
ferries, because the loss does not appear In 
the budgets, but is concealed in the bond 
transactions of the dock department. And 
In like manner those gentlemen who insist 
that our future subway construction should 
be undertaken solely with a view of its so- 
cial consequences,— such as a pre-planned 
distribution of our congested population, — 
and not at all from the standpoint of profit- 
able or self-supporting operation — these 
gentlemen count upon concealing the eco- 
nomic effect of their social experiments by 
a profligate use of the city’s credit. 

But in one sense, these gentlemen are 



counting without their host. The sale of 
city bonds implies buyers for them; and the 
question of price is also involved. The at- 
tractiveness of utilizing the city's credit 
when the interest rate on its obligations 
was two and one-half per cent is dimin- 
ished when that rate becomes four per cent ; 
and as that rate continues to rise, the pop- 
ularity of its use — or rather, abuse — will de- 
cline correspondingly. How will you gen- 
tlemen controlling the savings banks of this 
state regard a doubling, or a trebling, of 
the city’s debt? Is It not true that the ex- 
cesses of municipal socialism are likely to 
be regulated and controlled to no small ex- 
tent by the increasing unwillingness of In- 
vestors to buy municipal bonds? 

Addresses were made by John H. 
Johnson, president of the Peninsular 
Savings Bank of Detroit, on “Savings 
Deposits, “and E. P. Maynard, comp- 
troller of the Brooklyn Savings Bank, 
on “The Relation Between Dividends, 
Surplus and Deposits.” The new offi- 
cers of the association are: 

President, Thomas M. Mulry, Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank; vice- 
presidents, Walter Trimble, Bank for 
Savings; Charles B. Hanaman, Trov 
Savings Bank; William Felsinger, New 
York Savings Bank; secretary, Jona- 
than B. Currey, Metropolitan Savings 
Bank; treasurer, Samuel D. Styles, 
North River Savings Bank. William 
G. Conklin, Franklin Savings Bank; W. 
P. Sturgis, Dime Savings Bank of Wil- 
liamsburgh, and E. P. Maynard of the 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, were elected 
members of the executive committee. 



THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 

THEY CONTAIN. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK. 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



r | S HE by-laws of a savings bank are 
of more importance than at first 
sight they would seem to be. In fact, 
no single feature of savings bank man- 
agement should receive more careful 
thought than the rules and regulations 
under which the affairs of the bank are 
conducted. 

The law generally allows a wide lati- 
tude, and banks are permitted to make 
their own regulations, limited only by 



the law of the commonwealth. As long 
as a bank works in harmony with the 
law, it may make all reasonabl rules, 
but they must he reasonable . 

There is a marked similarity in the 
by-laws of these institutions, ca *sed no 
doubt by banks using each other's by- 
laws as models in framing their own; 
but usually some slight difference will 
be found, due to individual tastes and 
opinions. 
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The By-laws Before the Bar. 

As long as no question arises in bank- 
ing procedure, the rules and regula- 
tions may seem of little moment, but 
once litigation begins, as it has frequent- 
ly in the past, these rules will be strictly 
and literally construed. 

We have seen that the act of making 
a deposit in a savings bank and accept- 
ing a pass-book constitutes a contract — 
a valid and enforceable contract between 
the bank and depositor.* This con- 
tractual relation is represented by the 
pass-book and this instrument in all 
cases contains the conditions of the 
agreement. Many banks issue the com- 
plete by-laws in pamphlet form, thus 
acquainting the depositor with the full 
details of the management; but that 
part which immediately affects the de- 
positor is sufficient to satisfy the law. 
But whatever this contract may be, the 
courts will hold strictly to the letter of 
the agreement, as in all matters of con- 
tract. If the bank promises to use its 
“best efforts" to prevent fraud and loss, 
the court will ask “Did it use its best 
effortf ?” If only ordinary care is 
promised, only ordinary diligence will 
be expected. Due care should therefore 
be taken that the by-laws are plain, ex- 
plicit and just to both parties interested. 

In the preparation of this part of the 
‘series, upwards of one hundred sets of 
by-laws have been carefully read, in or- 
der to get a composite set of rules that 
will be representative of the American 
saving bank. Where differences exist 
they have been noted by repeating the 
subject in its altered form. 

The Conduct of the Bank. 

We shall first consider the manage- 
ment of the bank. This resolves itself 
into three departments, administrative, 
executive and clerical. The general ad- 
ministration is entrusted to a board of 
trustees. This body is created at the 
time of organization by the granting of 
charter by the department of state that 
has charge of banks and banking, usual- 
ly the Banking Department or the De- 

• See full discussion in BANKERS MAG- 
AZINE for April, 1909. 
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prfrtment of State. Thereafter the 
board of trustees is generally self-per- 
petuating. 

The executive work of the bank de- 
volves upon committees and officers. The 
committees have general oversight of 
the business, but the conduct of the 
bank really rests upon the officials. 
While the duty of investing the funds 
and making loans is a function of the 
finance or funding committee, and the 
periodical examinations are made by 
auditing or examining committees, the 
executive work falls to the attending 
officers. 

From the early days of savings banks 
in this country, it has been the custom 
to appoint “attending committees” 
whose duty it has been to attend the 
bank in person, and supervise the ac- 
tual work of the institution; not only to 
supervise it, but do it. This was true 
of the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York during its early history, and many 
others. With the growth of savings 
banks and the practice of making the 
president a salaried officer, this custom 
has become obsolete in many places, and 
where it is still provided for, perfunc- 
tory at best. Many banks still embody 
this in their by-laws, the intent being 
to acquaint the full membership, by ro- 
tation in office, with the practical work- 
ings of the bank. It is an excellent idea, 
but in many places quite impossible to 
operate successfully. 

The executive officials consist of a 
president, treasurer and secretary, and 
in lajrger banks a comptroller. Some 
banks combine the secretary and treas- 
urer; others have both; while some add 
a cashier, whose duties are similar to 
the comptroller’s. The clerical force of 
the large city banks may be said to 
begin with the comptroller, or cashier 
who acts as the administrative head of 
the accounting system, followed by the 
chief bookkeeper or auditor, tellers, 
ledger clerks, assistants, filing clerks, 
etc., down to the janitor and night 
watchman. 

The matter which follows is intended 
to give a composite set of by-laws. Some 
of the paragraphs in small type are in a 
sense a duplication, but with different 
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wording and at times an enlargement or 
a contraction of the main section. The 
aim has been to give a variety of ideas 
on each subject, so that a bank seeking 
to change its rules may have a wider 
field from which to choose than if the 
rules of a single bank were to be taken 
as a guide. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK. 

Trustees. 

1. NUMBER. This bank shall be under 
the management of twenty trustees (New 
York). (The number varies according to lo- 
cality, running from seven up to fifty, but 
usually under twenty.) 

2. RESPONSIBILITY. (a) The trustees 
undertaking their duties without the expec- 
tation of emolument, and pledging them- 
selves to an upright and conscientious dis- 
charge of them, are not to be held respons- 
ible for any losses which may happen from 
whatsoever cause, except their willful, cor- 
rupt misconduct; in which case those trus- 
tees only who were present, and guilty of 
such misconduct, shall be answerable for the 
same (Mass.), (b) No officer or trustee shall 
be responsible for any loss whatever, except 
what may happen from his own willful and 
corrupt misconduct (Mass.). (This is in 
keeping with law — the next two are not.) 
As no trustee can receive any compensation 
for his services, none of them shall be re- 
sponsible for any loss whatever (New York). 
The directors having undertaken to trans- 
act the business of the corporation without 
pay or reward, neither they or any member 
of the corporation will be liable for any loss 
or losses which may occur (Conn.). 

3. DUTIES. Two members of the board of 
trustees other than the members of the 
board of investment shall visit the bank 
monthly and Inspect the books relating to 
the deposits and withdrawals, and their 
findings shall be recorded in a book kept for 
that purpose (Mass.). Note: The by-laws of 
the Bank for Savings, the oldest New Yonk 
savings bank, require substantially the 
/ame. It was the intent at the beginning 
(1819) that the trustees should supervise the 
bank in person, rotating in this work, and 
this practice still obtains, although since 
the making of the president’s office a sal- 
aried one, the work of the trustees in this 
regard has been more or less perfunctory, 
but It is still a part of the bank’s manage- 
ment. 

4. TRUSTEES’ REMUNERATION. No 
trustee shall receive directly or indirectly 
any pay or emolument for his services ex- 
cept for such services as shall be rendered 
continuously or periodically in a distinctive- 
ly defined function imposing duties and re- 
gponsibilties relating to the administration 
of the bank in addition to those which de- 
volve by law' or otherwise upon the board of 
trustees as a w'hole (New York). 

5. TRUSTEES NOT TO BORROW. No 
trustee or employe shall borrow directly or 
indirectly, any of the funds of the bank nor 



become surety or guarantor for any loan 
from the bank, nor shall any loan be made 
which is secured by any mortgage on any 
real estate in which at the time of the loan 
any such person has any beneficial interest 
(New York). 

6. ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS, (a) If 
any trustee falls to attend the meetings of 
the board or perform any of the duties de- 
volving upon him as such trustee for six 
successive months without having been pre- 
viously excused, the office of such trustee 
shall immediately become vacant (New 
York). (This follows the New York law lit- 
erally.) (b) Any trustee omitting to attend 
the regular meetings of the board for six 
months in succession, may thereupon, at the 
election and discretion of said board, be 
considered as having vacated his place, and 
a successor may be elected to fill the same 
(Maine). The judges of the District Court 
of Allegheny county may, at any time, for 
due cause, remove any trustee, on proper 
notice to such trustee, and affording him an 
opportunity to be heard in his defense 
(Penna.). 

GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE TRUS- 
TEES. The trustees may, by vote of 
the majority of the whole number, at any 
time pay off any or all of the depositors, or 
divide the w'hole of the property among the 
depositors in proportion to their respective 
interest therein, upon giving three months’ 
notice thereof, and they shall also be at 
liberty to refuse any deposits at their 
pleasure. 

Meetings of the Board. 

REGULAR. There shall be stated meet- 
ings of the board of trustees on the second 
Thursday of every month, to be held at its 
banking rooms, or such other place In the 
City of New York as the president or a ma- 
jority of the trustees may direct. If for any 
reasons it becomes necessary to change 
temporarily the said place of meeting (New 
York). 

MEETINGS— HOW CALLED, (a) By de- 
positing notice to them in the post office at 
least six hours before the meeting (New 
York), (b) The secretary shall seasonably 
notify the members of all meetings of the 
corporation (N. H.). (c) A written or print- 

ed notice for each meeting shall be sent to 
each manager (Pa.). 

SPECIAL MEETINGS, (a) Special meet- 
ings may be called by three of the trustees 
by giving twenty-four hours’ written or 
printed notice of the same (New York), 
(b) Special meetings may be called by the 
president or secretary, or upon request of 
five trustees (New' York), (c) Special meet- 
ings may be called by the president, of 
which twenty-four hours’ notice shall be 
given, or by either of the vice-presidents, 
or three of the trustees, of which forty- 
eight hours’ notice shall be given. Notice of 
special meetings shall be given in waiting, 
and left at or mailed to the residence or 
place of business of each trustee, stating 
the object of the meeting (New York). 

QUORUM. A quorum at any regular, 
special, or adjourned meeting shall consist 
of not less than seven trustees, of whom 
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the president shall be one; except when he 
is prevented from attending any meeting by 
sickness, or other unavoidable detention, 
when he may be represented in forming a 
quorum by the first vice-president, who, in 
case of his absence from like cause, may be 
represented by the second vice-president, 
but less than a quorum shall have power to 
adjourn from time to time, or until the next 
regular meeting (New York). Five mem- 
bers shall be a quorum to transact ordinary 
business, but for the election of executive 



officers, filling vacancies, either in the ex- 
ecutive officers or in the board or altering 
the by-laws, two-thirds of the board shall 
be present (North Carolina). 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. At all stated 
meetings, the following shall be the order 
of business: 

1. Reading the minutes of the last stated, 
and any subsequent meeting of the board. 

2. Reading the minutes of the funding 
committee. 




A Group of Pass-books, Plain and Ornamental. 
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3. Treasurer’s report and general state- 
ment. 

4. Reports of committees. 

5. Unfinished business. 

6. Communications from banking depart- 
ment. 

7. New business. 

MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS. The 
secretary shall attend all such meetings, 
keep a record of the doings of the same, 
and perform such other duties as may by 
law be required of him. The minutes shall 
be read previous to adjournment and also 
at the next regular meeting for approval. 

VACANCIES— HOW FILLED.* (a) Every 
vacancy among the officers or trustees of 
the institution. whether occasioned by 
death, resignation or otherwise, and every 
vacancy to occur by reason of a resigna- 
tion to take effect at a future date which 
has been accepted by the board, shall be 
filled by ballot at any stated meeting of 
the board: but no election to fill such va- 
cancy shall be held without three days’ 
written or printed notice given to the trus- 
tees, specifying the vacancy to be filled, 
excepting that if at a stated meeting when 
such notice has been given, an officer Is 
elected to fill a vacancy, and another va- 
cancy is created to take effect then or 
thereafter as a result of such election, such 
resulting vacancy may be filled at the same 
meeting without further notice. A major- 
ity of all persons present and voting shall 
be necessary for a choice at all elections, 
and at least eleven affirmative votes shall 
be necessary for the election of any trus- 
tee or other officer of the board (New York), 
(b) After proposals of names for new trus- 
tees or for the filling of vacancies, the pres- 
ident shall appoint a committee of five to 
consider the propriety of electing the pro- 
posed members and report to the board at 
the next meeting (New York). Names of 
proposed trustees must be presented at a 
regular meeting (New York). No name shall 
be presented to the board of trustees to be 
acted upon for membership until such name 
shall have been referred to the executive 
committee and reported upon at the next 
regular meeting (New York). Each name 
proposed must be on a separate piece of 
paper and signed by a majority of the 
trustees (New York). The names of all per- 
sons intended to be proposed at any meet- 
ing as members of the corporation shall be 
posted in the president’s office for two 
■weeks at least before such meeting (Mass.). 



OLDEST NEW YORK BANK PASSES 
ITS 125th ANNIVERSARY. 

A N event of unusual interest occurred 
on July 9, when the Bank of New 
York, without any special observance, 
completed the 125th year of its existence, 
having been opened for business June 9, 
1794. 

It has the distinction of being the oldest 
bank in New York State and with one ex- 
ception is the oldest in the country. The 



Bank of North America, located at Phila- 
delphia. surpasses it in that respect by 
three years. 

Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary 
of the Treasury, drew up the bank’s con- 
stitution and was one of its first board of 
directors. General Andrew McDougall w f as 
the first president and William Seton the 
first cashier. 

The Bank of New York has made very 
few changes of location. Originally at No. 
67 St. George’s Square — afterwards Frank- 
lin Square — it was moved three years later 
to No. 11 Hanover Square. 

In 1797 a building was begun on the 
present location — corner of Wall and Will- 
iam Streets — which was opened for busi- 
ness April 23, 1798. Owing to the preva- 
lence of yellow fever in th£ lower part of 
the citv. the bank moved, temporarily, on 
September 23, 1799, to a building in Green- 
wich Village, where it remained until the 
following November. 

In August, 1822, a recurrence of the epi- 
demic caused nnothpr removal to Green- 
wich Village, where the bank remained for 
a short time. 

In 1865, the Bank of New York took out 
a national bank charter, merely adding Na- 
tional Banking Association to its name, 
thus preserving its old title but indicating 
the fact that it was henceforth to be a na- 
tional institution. Th^ present building 
was erected in 1857 and enlarged in 1879. 

Not only has the Bank of New York had 
a very long and honorable history, but it is 
to-day one of the strong and progressive 
banks of the country. Its capital is 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$3,408,356; and deposits, $29,883,908. 

The present officers and directors are as 
follows : 



Officers: President, Herbert L. Griggs; 

vice-president, John L. Riker; cashier, 
Charles Olney ; assistant cashiers, George 
P. Hall, Joseph Andrews, and Clifford P. 
Hunt. 

Directors: Herbert L. Griggs, president; 

John Crosby Brown, of Brown Brothers 
and Co., bankers; Henry D. Cooper, of Jas. 
F. White and Co., dry goods; Daniel A. 
Davis; Anson W. Hard, of Hard and Rand, 
coffee merchants; Charles D. Leverich; 
William J. Matheson; D. O. Mills; John G. 
McCullough, ex-Governor of Vermont; 
Anton A. Raven, president Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Co.; William A. Read, of Wm. 
A. Read & Co., bankers; John L. Riker, 
vice-president; George L. Rives, lawyer; 
Henry C. Swords, president Fulton Trust 
Co. 

On June 8 occurred the death of Gustav 
Amsinck, who had been a director since 
1879. 
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HP HE question of interest rates, as 
discussed at the recent meeting 
of the New York Savings Bank Associ- 
ation, is evidently one of as great in- 
terest to trust companies as to savings 
banks, and to other parts of the country 
as well as New York. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out in these columns 
that there are parts of the country in 
which trust companies are holders of 
the largest portion of savings deposits. 
Moreover, while it may true that in 
theory the fact that savings banks pay 
four per cent, interest is not a sufficient 
reason why the other institutions which 
take savings deposits should pay that 
rate, as a matter of fact, competition 
compels them to do so; and it is a safe 
prediction that in any community where 
some strong institutions pay interest on 
deposits at the rate of four per cent., 
the majority of institutions will do like- 
wise. The only practicable way to limit 
the rate is by agreement, formal or 
tacit, on the part of at least all the 
stronger institutions. 

The fundamental question is whether 
the four per cent, rate is in harmony 
with sound banking principles. If it is, 
the depositors ought to have it ; they are 
entitled to as large a return for their 
money as safety will permit. But, al- 
lowing for exceptions in some communi- 
ties in which local conditions are pecu- 
liarly favorable, undoubtedly the con- 
sensus of opinion of the great majority 
of sound bankers is that the present 
rates are higher than is justified by ab- 
solute safety. If this opinion is correct, 
then the rates ought to be lowered, not 
so much in the interest of the corpora- 
tions themselves, as in the interest of 
the depositors, who, after all, are more 
concerned as to the safety of their funds 
54 



than about the interest they receive on 
them. 

It is a fair question whether bank- 
ers do not overestimate the effect which 
a reduction of interest, in a reasonable 
amount, would have upon the public. 
While it is true that few people will 
deposit their money at three per cent, 
in places where the majority of the in- 
stitutions are paying four per cent, for 
savings deposits, the reason is that they 
consider four per cent, a safe rate be- 
cause they find practically all the banks 
paying that rate. In many communi- 
ties there are a few institutions which 
offer higher rates than four per cent. — 
some paying five per cent, and even six 
per cent, for long time deposits; yet 
these institutions receive comparatively 
little patronage because people instinc- 
tively feel that a concern paying higher 
than the usual rate cannot be as safe 
as the others. 

As a matter of fact, the public ac- 
cepts the judgment of the banks as to 
what is a safe rate. They argue that if 
the banks generally pay four per cent, 
interest, they can afford to do so; that 
they wouldn’t do it if they couldn't af- 
ford it. In other words, by the gen- 
eral practice of paying four per cent, 
interest the banks say to the commun- 
ity: “This is a safe rate; w r e can pay it 
with absolute safety, and w’ith profit to 
our stockholders.” In this view% if four 
per cent, is not a safe rate, then the 
banks are lying to the people about it, 
and the question becomes one of morals 
as well as of economics. 

In New York Citv the rate on mort- 



gage loans runs as low as f our and one- 
half per cent. Safe bond investments 



paying more than four per cent, are 
rarely, if ever, to be found. Even the 
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uninitiated public must be able to see 
that the margin for the payment of 
four per cent, interest on savings de- 
posits is exceedingly small. If the rate 
on deposits is maintained, the tempta- 
tion is inevitable to seek investments 
that will increase the margin. That 
means but one thing — the temptation to 
unsound banking. That temptation 
ought to be removed. 

In communities where safe mortgage 
loans may be made at from five per 
cent, to six per cent., and in sufficient 
amounts, the problem is somewhat 
changed. Yet even in such cases some 
of the funds must be invested in bonds 
paying, if safe, about four per cent, or 
less. Unless, therefore, the proportion 
of local loans at high rates can be kept 
high, there is a question whether four 
per cent., even in these communities, is 
not too high a rate. 

The problem is one which deserves 
and should receive the conscientious 
consideration of bank and trust com- 
pany men throughout the country. 



THE TRUST COMPANY CHECK 
PROBLEM IN NEW YORK. 

CIXCE the withdrawal of the trust 
companies of New York City 
from the clearing house, in 1908, the 
problem of clearing their checks has 
been of increasing difficulty. Since that 
time the aggregate deposits of trust 
companies in Greater New York have 
increased from $741,000,000 to $1,1 68,- 
000,000, or about fifty-eight per cent. 
Meantime the chief cause of friction be- 
tween the banks and trust companies, so 
far as clearing privileges were con- 
cerned, has been removed, for the trust 
companies are now required by statute 
to carry as large a cash reserve as the 
State banks. 

Several solutions of the problem have 
been proposed. That of organizing a 
separate clearing house, which would 
be possible, seems by general consent to 
be deemed unadvisable. A committee 
of the bankers advocates the establish- 
ment of a special department of the 
clearing house for the handling of trust 



company checks, while trust company 
men have proposed the organization of 
a bank for trust companies, to be a 
member of the clearing house and to 
take care of trust company checks. 
Neither plan has yet received general 
approval. 

The plan for a special bank for trust 
companies has the support of a num- 
ber of prominent trust company officials, 
including so prominent and conserva- 
tive a man as Edward S. Marston. presi- 
dent of the Farmer's Loan and Trust 
Company. Clark Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Banking, is also understood 
to favor the project. 

It is to be hoped that the matter will 
be pushed with energy and with a spirit 
of willingness to compromise on some 
plan which will be fair to all. The 
present method of collecting cheeks over 
the counter is crude in the extreme; it 
was abandoned by the banks more than 
half a century ago, at a time when the 
volume of business was far less than 
that of the trust companies to-day. The 
objections to the present plan are not 
confined to its clumsiness, but include 
the effect upon the general public in 
times of panic of seeing a line of mes- 
sengers waiting to collect checks. The 
matter is really one in which the public, 
aside from bankers and trust company 
men, have an interest, since the steady 
course of business may easily be dis- 
turbed under the present system. 



OHIO TRUST COMPANIES AND 
BANKS. 

"C'OR the first time in its history, the 
A State of Ohio has an official com- 
pilation of statistics regarding its 
banks and trust companies. The first an- 
nual report of the State Superintendent 
of Banks and Banking, B. B. Seymour, 
has recently been issued, giving returns 
of November 27, 1908. The third call 
of the Department was made for April 
28, 1909, at wdiich date the total re- 
sources shown are $462,259/3* 
which the incorporated banks coutribi " 
$192,095,846, the unincorporated ban k* 
$33,409,088, and trust companit $2mL- 
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Total deposits 

Savings deposits and time certificates 
Trust deposits 



Incorporated 

banks 

, 165,632,495 
, 116,088,002 



Unincorporated 

banks 

$ 29356,521 

10,085,308 



Trust 

companies 

$195,849,618 

131,916,123 

4,070,702 



7(j4,935. The returns of national banks 
art*, of course, not included. The de- 
posits are shown in the accompanying 
table . 

The resources and the deposits of the 
trust companies thus exceed those of all 
the other banks, except national banks, 
in the State. 

THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK. 

A RECORD stock dividend of two 
hundred per centum, made by the 
Central Trust Company of New York 
early in June, has attracted wide-spread 
interest. It is said to be the largest 
trust company dividend on record, 
though dividends of three of the na- 
tional banks of New York have ex- 
ceeded it. The First National Bank 
holds the record, with a stock dividend 
of 1900 per cent, in 1901, by which its 
capital was increased from $500,000 to 
$10,000,000. The Chase National de- 
clared a stock dividend of 400 per cent, 
in 1 *>, and the Chemical National one 

of 9- per cent, in 1907. 

Th Central Trust Company was es- 
tabl. ,.ied in 1875 with a paid-up cap- 
ital of $1,000,000. Since that time it 
has paid dividends, not including the 
present one, of $13,155,000; while its 
surplus and profits, accumulated entire- 
lv from earnings, amounted on April 
28. 1909, to $15,579,700. It is one of 
the companies which has enjoyed a re- 
markable increase of deposits since the 
panic of 1907, the increase being from 
$ 12.137,580 on August 22, 1907, to 
$84,353,900 on April 28, 1909 — over 
100 per cent. 



MEXICO AS TOURED BY HOBOES. 

T HE tourist season in Mexico is gradu- 
ally waning, and the* citizen of the 
United States living here, while re- 
givtfing the departure of the sometimes 
Irving but always opulent tourist, is happy 
in the thought that his exodus will also 
mark the Might of th? American hobo. 



Xo spot on the globe is safe from the in- 
vasion of the tramp if it be accessible by 
rail, and Mexico City, although many 
leagues from the border of the United 
States, is no exception to the rule. He 
crosses the Rio Grande at El Paso, Eagle 
Pass and Laredo. A knowledge of Spanish, 
while helpful, is by no means a necessity, 
as his victim is invariably one of his own 
countrymen. 

“ ’Sense me, mister, I'm a 'Merican citi- 
zen. Kin yer stake me to a piece of 
change?” 

This is his usual salutation, and you turn 
and discover a scarecrow that puts to 
shame even the Mexican peon. 

Hand him a little change mid' follow him. 
He will lead you into the native quarter 
and disappear into a saloon bearing perhaps 
over the door, “Bueno Tiempo de Jesus,” 
and this is likely to be in Holy Ghost street. 

Here he may obtain for less money than 
anyw'here else on earth a varied assortment 
of drinks that will make a man go home 
and rob his own trunk and think he is get- 
ting a wav with it. For Mexico is un- 
doubted!^ the paradise of the thirsty man. 
— Xfiin York Ifemhl. 



LEADING BUSINESS MEN OF JAPAN 
WILL VISIT THIS COUNTRY 
IN SEPTEMBER. 



T HIRTY leading business men and trade 
experts of Japan, their wives and 
families, will arrive in Seattle on the 
steamship Minnesota from Yokahama on 
September 2. 

As guests of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, they will 
visit the principal Coast cities, and elabo- 
rate preparations are being made for their 
entertainment. The delegation will also 
tour the Eastern States, visiting every im- 
portant manufacturing center east of the 
Rockv Mountains. Hospitality is promised 
by the Boston and New York Chambers of 
Commerce and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
svstem. 

‘ The President and Secretary of State 
Knox are taking a personal interest in the 
visit of these Japanese business men, as 
likelv to promote a better understanding 
between the nations. Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor Nagel will assign five ex- 
perts in different commercial lines to ac- 
eomponv the party on its tour. 

The Japan Society of New* York will also^ 
entertain the visitors. 
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I TOAC TICAI. RAN KING! 

BANK CREDITS.— SOME PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 

LOANS. 

By P. M. Robinson, Vice-President Union National Bank, Clarksburg, W. Va. 



/L banker's duty is first to his depos- 
itors, then to his stockholders, 
then to his borrowers, his community 
and so on. No use should be made of 
money deposited which has not in mind 
the return of it, and that within such 
time as the depositors may want it. It 
is important to be loyal to stockholders ; 
it is more important to be loyal to de- 
positors. 

The trustee character of the banker 
should never be lost to sight, no matter 
how large a profit may tempt. As the 
sentinel of a king, or a watchman at the 
dykes, let him be faithful. 

And so the first thing to be considered 
by a banker or a director in making a 
loan is whether it is safe. If it is not, 
there is nothing further to consider. 

But this use of the word safe does 
not mean absolutely certain — it means 
only reasonably certain. Government 
bonds are not absolutely safe, but they 
are reasonably certain. Mining stocks, 
dishonest men, excessive loans, or what 
is known as moral risks are not reason- 
ably certain. Formerly a loan secured 
by three names of property owners was 
considered the standard, and it really 
is one of the best, but it may be no safer 
than single name paper. Circumstances 
have so much to do with each case that 
no fixed rule may be made. When de- 
ciding what is reasonably safe, the con- 
scientious banker or director who has 
had experience, who makes careful in- 
vestigation and who does not permit any 
consideration of gain, or loss, any hope 
of favor or fear of displeasure to influ- 
ence, may confidently trust his judg- 
ment. Rarely will he err. The one 
thing to keep uppermost in his mind is 



how he will get his money back under 
any reasonable contingency. 

It is manifestly impracticable to at- 
tempt to name a list of safe loans, but 
the losses of bankers in the past may 
be considered. 

Paper Must Be in Proper Form. 

The paper offered should be in prop- 
er form. Sometimes losses occur be- 
cause of omissions, or errors in drawing 
the note. If there is collateral attached, 
it should be in due form and properly 
assigned. Losses from these causes, 
however, are rare. 

More danger lies in forgery, in 
many cases it is not practicable k know 
whether all the signatures to a , arc 
genuine, but if there is any do and 
it is important, the fact should b< ,scer- 
tained. Sometimes forgery is tk last 
resort of persons formerly of high char- 
acter a^d standing, who have been 
brought to financial extremity and de- 
spair. ^ man whose word was uiujues- 
tioned in his community for a lifetime 
left a note in a bank at his death ■and 
investigation then revealed that the 
names of endorsers were forced. The 
character of the man was such that no 
suspicion was ever entertained by tin* 
bank. A recent bank failure in Penn- 
sylvania disclosed large sums of bogus 
paper represented to purchasers as re- 
discounts by the bank of notes of sub- 
stantial farmers. Bonds, stock, bills of 
lading, warehouse receipts and other 
collateral are sometimes forged. 

Character of the Borrowers. 

Then there is the character of the 
borrowers. There are some ju rs.u i> 
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who may be classed as undesirable to 
whom any advance sooner or later re- 
sults in loss. These are the dishonest, 
the incompetent, the reckless, the ex- 
travagant, the debt-laden, the smooth 
and attractive stranger. “One cannot 
touch pitch without being defiled/’ 
When any applicant for a loan is known 
to be in this class, he should be let alone, 
no matter how alluring his proposition 
— and generally their propositions are 
alluring. In this connection, there is 
suggested what are called political 
banks, which juggle for public deposits 
and incur political obligations to meet 
which the funds of the bank are jeop- 
ardized. The numerous failures of this 
kind of institution lately have revealed 
immense losses and disgraceful methods. 
The devious ways of politics are not 
compatible with the straight and nar- 
row way of the banking business. 

What might be called, friendship 
loans frequently lead to disaster. A de- 
sire to favor, or a fear to displease oc- 
casionally causes a banker or a director 
to approve a loan which his judgment 
rejects. It is well to recollect the words 
of Appleton, “No expectation of for- 
bearance or indulgence should be en- 
couraged; favor and benevolence are 
not the attributes of good banking; 
strict justice and a rigid performance 
of contracts are its proper functions.” 
Of the same character are loans made 
when the judgment gives way to anxiety 
to get more business. A banker con- 
ducted his business on the good fellow 
principle, gave liberal credits and be- 
stowed favors freely. Of course he was 
popular and had the largest business in 
the town, but his losses took all his prof- 
its and at last most of his capital. 

Neglect causes losses in banking as in 
all other fields of endeavor. There is 
a saying, “A stitch in time saves nine.” 
It might be amended to read, “Often a 
note placed in the hands of the bank’s 
attorney would save many renewals and 
a loss.” Prompt action at the first ap- 
pearance of distress saves many loans 
which would otherwise be lost. When a 
failure occurs, the community is gener- 
ally amazed at the magnitude of the 
liabilities. Debts grow fast. A cus- 
tomer may be good when he secures a 



loan and bankrupt when he renews it. 
The banker ought to have a kind of 
wireless telegraph apparatus in his of- 
fice to catch all the financial news of 
his community, bounding energy to act 
promptly and a firm mind to stand true 
to his convictions. 



Lack of Information. 



The chief cause of losses is lack of 
information. Credit is one of the most 
changeable, delicate and intangible of 
commercial problems, and fullest infor- 
mation should be obtained and carefully 
analyzed before reaching conclusions. 
Numerous methods exist to ascertain the 
business character and financial stand- 
ing of those who desire credit, but none 
wholly satisfactory. The American 
Bankers’ Association for some years has 
been considering plans for acquiring ac- 
curate and complete information. All 
facts possible should be ascertained 
from public records, statements of con- 
dition, business history, opinions of 
others, inspection of property, conver- 
sation of applicant, general conditions 
of his line of business and so on. Is he 
honest, is he capable, what is he worth, 
what will he do with the money, will he 
be able to pay? Is the banker confident- 
ly assured in his own mind just how he 
will get his money back, no matter what 
contingency may arise? 

The big losses, the losses which break 
banks, blacken honored names, bank- 
rupt communities and cause self-destruc- 
tion are caused by excessive loans and 
generally to a few persons. One thou- 
sand dollars might be loaned with en- 
tire safety where it would be folly to 
loan five thousand. Loans should be 
well distributed and never allowed to 
become bunched in large amounts to 
few persons. A customer continues to 
obtain advances till a reasonable limit 
is reached, then in an emergency the 
banker lays aside prudence to extend a 
little more credit, the danger limit is 
passed and the banker sees a loss unless 
his customer can be restored. Further 
advances are made, the business grows 
worse, the banker becomes reckless, 
fraud, deception, even forgery, perjury 
and theft are resorted to, and when 
some small accident reveals all, there is 
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failure and dishonor of shocking magni- 
tude. Generally, some officer, director, 
or customer of commanding influence 
causes these results in endeavoring to 
build up some personal venture. It is 
the record of nearly all bank failures 
that the cause was excessive loans and 
to a few persons. 

A Michigan bank with $225,000 de- 
posits failed, and it was found that of 
this sum the president had borrowed 
$180,000! Another bank, with $85,000 
capital, closed its doors because two or 
three of its officers tied up $300,000 of 
its funds in their personal enterprises. 
The City of Glasgow Bank made ex- 
cessive advances to three or four firms 
closely allied. In a short time the bank 
found itself in the power of these firms 
and was gbliged to make further ad- 
vances, or suffer great loss. Both cus- 
tomers and the bank became reckless, 
enlarged their operations to immense 
magnitude, and extended their business 
over the world. When the failure came, 
their liabilities were sixty millions, all 
the country was horrified, numbers of 
respectable families were reduced to 
poverty and suicide and madness fol- 
lowed. 



Availability of Loans. 

But in the banking business, it is not 
sufficient that the loans be reasonably 
safe — they must also be available. All 
the securities of a bank might be good, 
and yet the bank be compelled to close 
because of lack of ready funds. Good 
bonds are safe but least salable when 
money is most needed. When money is 
abundant, bonds are high, when it is 
scarce they are low. Municipal and 
railway bonds, real estate mortgages, 
loans used as capital, would be reason- 
ably safe; but they would not be suffi- 
ciently liquid to constitute all the invest- 
ments of the bank. Loans to farmers, 
merchants, manufacturers and others, 
who make up the regular customers of 
a bank, should not comprise all the loan- 
able funds because, in the country par- 
ticularly, such loans are not immediately 
collectable in times of need without 
great distress to the community. If a 
regular customer is asked to pay a loan 
before it suits his convenience he feels 



aggrieved, and concludes something 
must be wrong with the bank. 

The funds of a bank may be of vary- 
ing degrees of availability. Some must 
be cash in the vault, some cash with re- 
serve agents, some loans payable on de- 
mand, some loans maturing at various 
intervals, and some may run for an in- 
definite time. 

The banker decides what proportion 
of his funds may be invested in the 
different securities after considering the 
general condition of business, the condi- 
tion of his own community and the con- 
dition of his bank. He may decline to 
make a loan to a customer when it is 
perfectly good and at the same time buy 
commercial paper, or loan to a broker. 
The reason is that conditions may not 
warrant an increase of long time loans, 
but permit of those which may be avail- 
able at any time. At certain seasons 
a^d under certain conditions deposits 
continue to rise, and at other seasons and 
under other conditions they continue to 
fall. At all times, and under all condi- 
tions, the bank must pay the checks of 
depositors. 

Because of these reasons, a banker 
must carry large cash or deposit re- 
serves, or purchase in addition to the 
commercial paper received over his coun- 
ter, commercial paper of various ma- 
turities through his correspondents, or 
a note broker, or loan to stock brokers 
on listed collateral at short time, or de- 
mand. 

It is true that a banker may provide 
available funds by the sale of securities, 
or rediscounting with his correspond- 
ents. These are methods, however, 
which should not be used under ordinary 
conditions, but reserved for the last 
resort in times of extreme need. 



Profits To Be Looked After. 

AVhile loans should be safe and avail- 
able, they should also be profitable. 
Profit is the principal object of banks 
and bankers and a large surplus and 
large dividends are the final proofs of 
good management and the great joy of 
the profession. It doesn’t matter if the 
sowing, the tending and the reaping 
bring sweat to the brow and exhaustion 
to the body, so the harvest is abundant; 
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and likewise it doesn’t matter if cease- 
less care weighs heavily, intricate ques- 
tions sorely fatigue the mind, and con- 
clusions rob the nights of rest, so there 
is a big surplus at the end of the year. 
Profit is as the victory to the general, 
the prize to the artist, or the gold to the 
prospector. 

But let the profit come without taint. 
Recently there has appeared in some 
cities a practice of charging a bonus in- 
addition to the legal rate. This may be 
well enough for private bankers, who re- 
organize and promote, but it will in the 
end bring loss to commercial banks 
which depend on deposits for success. 
Extortion killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg. 

Good rates are, of course, desirable. 
When money may be loaned at six per 
cent., it would be improvident to place 
it at a less rate. But don’t be greedy — 
be patient. Simple interest seems a 
slow way to make money, but if the im- 
patient banker or director will look at a 
compound interest table, he will discover 
that a bank which makes only ten thou- 
sand dollars a year more than its ex- 
penses and dividends, will in forty years 
accumulate a surplus of one million six 
hundred and forty thousand dollars. 
Fcw r persons who talk about big profits 
do any better than that. 

All the funds should be kept working 
all the time. More than the necessary 
cash reserve should not be permitted to 
lie idle. When a reasonable limit is 
reached, on what is known as permanent 
loans, and loans to regular customers 
and to others in the community, more 
readily available funds may be invested 
in commercial paper purchased through 
correspondents, or note brokers, or 
loaned to stock brokers on listed collat- 
eral at demand. It is the opinion of 
good bankers, who have had much ex- 
perience, that, subject to wise precau- 
tions, these loans are generally safer 
than customers paper. The advantage 
of investing wdiat might be termed sec- 
ondary reserves in this way rather than 
keeping large balances on deposit is 
that they are just as available and much 
more profitable. 

More than the usual rate is obtained 
without any suspicion of usury by loan- 



ing to customers who keep part of the 
money on balance, or to persons who 
are induced to become customers by mak- 
ing the lo«n. Indeed, granting a line 
of credit is one of the well established 
methods of acquiring new business. In- 
stances have been known where a loan 
made to a customer remained in the 
bank, now in the name of one customer, 
now in the name of another, until long 
after the note was paid. Loans to cus- 
tomers are generally the most profit- 
able. 

Making Loans at Home. 

It is to the advantage of a bank to 
keep all the funds it can in its own 
community. Next to loans to its own 
customers loans made to other persons 
in the same community are of most 
profit, because the funds, in one way or 
another, come back again. Money sent 
to distant centers benefits those centers, 
but not the bank which sent it, unless it 
soon comes back with a large increase. 

A large part of the success of a bank- 
er lies in his skill in making loans which 
bring back not only themselves but 
more money. Like the old time mer- 
chant princes who sent out those cargoes 
to many ports which brought back still 
more valuable cargoes, the astute bank- 
er sends out his money not only for the 
good rate it earns, but that it may bring 
back more money and so on to the great 
wealth of his business. He studies the 
possibilities of his community, its men 
and its resources. Within the bounds 
of safety, he encourages the establish- 
ment of those industries -which develop 
resources and bring w-ealth. Men of 
the right sort are encouraged to under- 
take business ventures which they can 
manage profitably. The more money 
the customers of a bank have the more 
the bank will have. In this field lies 
the reward for the banker of genius as 
compared with the commonplace banker 
who never thinks of anything but in- 
terest. 

Cardinal Principles of a Good Loan. 



And so we see the cardinal principles 
of a good loan are safety, availability 
and profit. The ability to know and ob- 
tain such loans for his bank is the abil- 
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ity which every banker should cultivate. 
It brings rewards. As an example of suc- 
cessful management, there is in New 
York a bank which pays annual divi- 
dends of one hundred per cent., has ac- 
cumulated a surplus twenty times the 
amount of its capital, and one hundred 
dollars’ worth of its stock sells for four 
thousand dollars. Few banks have done 
so well, but any directory will show 
many in all parts of the country where 
sound management has built up very 
profitable business. And there is re- 
ward for the banker as an individual. 
A banker came up from the ranks and 
became conspicuously capable. The 
other day the President invited him to 
become Secretary of the Treasury, but 
he preferred to remain with his bank 
and his directors in appreciation in- 
creased his salary from $35,000 to $50,- 
000. A young bank clerk went out of 
a Pennsvlvania town some years since, 
acquired more and more skill in his pro- 
fession and recently was made a partner 
in one of the largest private banking 
houses in this country. All may not have 
such rewards, but any one who looks at 
his securities and feels sure they are 
safe, available and profitable may have 
a satisfaction which will give content by 
day and rest at night — and money or 
place can do no more than that. 



NATIONAL IRRIGATION CON- 
GRESS. 

B ANKERS, railroad presidents, scient- 
ists, experts on reclamation of arid 
and swamp lands, deep waterways, 
forestry, good roads and home-building will 
have places on the program in preparation 
for the National Irrigation Congress, at its 
seventeenth session in Spokane, August 9 
to 14. R. Insinger, manager of the North- 
western & Pacific Hypotheekbank, who is 
chairman of the board of control, says 
there will be from 4,500 to 5,000 accredited 
delegates from various parts of the United 
States and representatives from Canada, 
Europe, the South American republics, 
China and Japan. It is expected also that 
President Taft and several members of his 
cabinet will be in attendance. 

Among the speakers already assigned are 
James J. Hill, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Great Northern Railway 
Company; Howard Elliott, president of the 



Northern Pacific Railway Company; N. W. 
Harris, banker, Chicago; F. H. Newell, di- 
rector of the Reclamation Service; N. W. 
Halsey, banker, New York; John Barrett, 
director of the International Bureau of the 
South American Republics; Dr. George B. 
Aiigell of Michigan; Gifford Pinchot, chief 
of the Forest Service; Alva Adams, former 
Governor of Colorado; United States Sen- 
ator Cummins of Iowa, Governor Gilchrist 
of Florida, Governor Willson of Kentucky, 
Governor Paterson of Tennessee, and 
United States Senator Jones of Washing- 
ton. There will also be Governors and 
Congressional Representatives from various 
parts of the East, South and West. 

The primary objects of the Congress are 
to save the forests, store the floods, reclaim 
the deserts and make homes on the land. 
It is purposed to demonstrate to the West 
the possibilities of this development and to 
show to the East and South the importance 
and value of this work to the entire coun- 
try. 

HEAVY LOSSES IN WALL STREET. 

I NVESTIGATING Wall Street, Governor 
Hughes’ committee found plenty of dif- 
ference of opinon about remedies, and 
even about facts, but some of the testimony 
to which they listened has a decided gen- 
eral interest for the country. A Stock 
Exchange member of forty years’ standing 
stated that every one w'ho enters Wall 
Street, except as a broker, loses. In a part- 
nership contract to preclude a junior’s 
speculating, this man made a bona fide 
offer of $5,000 for the name and address of 
every verified winning customer of any Wall 
Street house — provided only that the cus- 
tomer had so traded for two years as to 
make his account an “active” one. Another, 
for twelve years a member of a prominent 
brokerage house, stated that in all this 
time, after very broad operations, not a 
single customer ever took out a dollar of 
net winnings. An ex-broker stated that a 
ten-year search, covering scores of trading 
friends and acquaintances, as well as the 
records of five brokerage houses and one 
bucket shop, failed to find a single net 
winner. Most brokers estimate that between 
ninety and ninety-eight per cent, of custom- 
ers lose. As practically every marginal 
trader loses, every bucket-shop and Wall 
Street house has a complete new list of cus- 
tomers in from three to five years. — Collier ’$ 
Weekly. 



STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
FOR 1909. 



July 8- 9. North Dakota; Minot. 

July 15-16. New York; Lake George. 
Sept. 7-8. Pennsylvania; Bedford Springs. 
Week of Sept. 13. American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; Chicago. 
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Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 



THE RESERVE PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. 



r J^HE recommendations of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of 
the Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce in England, which were outlined 
in the New York Bankers Magazine 
for May, have been under general dis- 
cussion in financial publications. The 
“London Bankers* Magazine** for May 
commends some of the propositions and 
condemns others. It declares that “nev- 
er for a moment, throughout the long 
period of gold reserve controversy, has 
the stability of any of our banks or 
of our banking system been called into 
question.** Regret is expressed that 
the Bank of England was not repre- 
sented on the committee, because “the 
Bank of England is so clearly the pivot 
of the whole machinery of the money 
market that it seems almost impossible 
that anything but chaos can result if 
the schemes propounded are not such 
as will be heartily endorsed and initi- 
ated by the Bank of England, in con- 
junction with the joint-stock banks.** 
Cordial endorsement is given to a rec- 
ommendation of Mr. E. H. Holden, of 
the London City and Midland Bank, 
that when bank reports are made they 
should state separately the amount of 
gold and silver held by the reporting 
bank and the amount of Bank of Eng- 
land notes. 

The annual review of the proportion 
of cash to deposits made by the “Bank- 
ers’ Magazine” throws some interest- 
ing light on the development of recent 
years. It is stated that the amount of 
gold coin held on June 30, 1907, by 
62 



the banks of the United Kingdom was 
,£33,296,802. Taking the returns as 
made by the various banks, which in- 
cluded under one item cash in hand, bal- 
ance at the Bank of England, and 
money at call, it appears that there 
has been a slight increase both in 
amount and in proportion to deposits 
during the past three years. The fig- 
ures available for the close of the year 
are as follows: 

Cash Resources of British Banks. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Cash, 

Year. Deposits. Cash, etc. % 

190(5 £ 954 , 925,638 £ 261 , 637,514 27.4 

1907 957 , 968,263 263 , 650,601 27.5 

1908 989 , 007,223 274 , 140,135 27.7 

A still more marked improvement is 
indicated by comparisons of cash in 
hand and at Bank of England for the 
twenty odd large banks which make a 
practice of separating this item from 
other cash items. In this respect dur- 
ing the eleven years beginning with 
1898, the cash held has increased sev- 
enty-five per cent., while liabilities have 
increased fifty-eight per cent. The 
cash reserve has risen in proportion to 
deposits and note circulation from four- 
teen per cent, in 1899 to sixteen per 
cent, in 1908. It is noted that be- 
tween 1902 and 1909 no fewer than 
twenty-four banks which had not pub- 
lished accounts amalgamated with banks 
which did so. 
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THE CREDIT FONCIER OF 
FRANCE. 

'T'HE appearance of the annual re- 
port of the operations of the 
Credit Fonder, or the land mortgage 
bank of France, indicates the enor- 
mous volume to which the operations 
of such an institution attains in Eu- 
rope, and perhaps noints the way for 
an ultimate development of the same 
sort in America. The method pursued 
by the bank is to make loans on real 
estate and take a mortgage therefor, but 
to sell these mortgages in the form of 
uniform long time bonds of the bank 
for even amounts, instead of selling an 
entire mortgage to an individual invest- 
or. The business of 1908 was not as 
large as that of 1907, but new loans 
amounted to 236,745,155 francs ($45,- 
700,000), while repayments reached 
82,307,670 francs, leaving the net in- 
crease in business at 154,437,485 francs 
($29,800,000). The net increase in 
1907 was 196,715,247 francs ($38,000,- 
000). The obligations of the Credit 
Fonder at the close of 1908 were 
2,006,303,004 francs ($387,200,000) 
on account of mortgage obligations and 
1,712,122,483 francs on account of mu- 
nicipal obligations. The last issue of 
bonds, in January, 1909, was 350,000,- 
000 francs in the form of bonds for 
only 250 francs. The small amount re- 
quired to purchase a single bond, in 
view of the fact that payment was re- 
quired only in installments, drew out 
1,350,181 bidders for more than ten 
times the number of bonds which were 
offered. The Credit Fonder has a re- 
serve which now amounts to 256,757,- 
432 francs ($49,550,000), and holds 
considerable amounts of short time pa- 
per. 

A special meeting of the sharehold- 
ers was held after the regular meeting 
on April 3, which passed upon plans of 
development presented by the govern- 
ing board. These plans contemplate 
the extension of operations to Tunis, 
the continuance of the charter of the 
corporation until December 31, 2007, 
and an increase of capital from 200,- 
000,000 to 250,000,000 francs as soon 
as the outstanding bonds reach twenty 



times the nominal capital. The exist- 
ing provision in regard to the life of 
the corporation, which was voted on 
June 21, 1882, fixed its expiration at 
December 31, 1980. 



CONSOLS AND RENTES. 

AN interesting exposition of the rea- 
son for the wider distribution 
among the French people of French na- 
tional securities than of consols among 
the British people, has been made re- 
cently by the “London Times.” The 
“Times” has been stimulating a move- 
ment, not a new one, for bringing into 
use in regard to consols the common 
form of transfer and registration by 
certificates as in the case of commercial 
companies. It is pointed out that in 
France rentes are, if the owner desires, 
registered and the dividend paid on 
presentation and stamping of the cer- 
tificate at the Ministry of Finance in 
Paris, or at any of the General Treas- 
uries in the departments. To this is 
attributed, in part at least, the fact 
that the small investor in France has 
a liking for rentes which in England is 
not manifest in regard to consols. The 
following figures for 1907 afford strik- 
ing evidence of this: 

Accounts Aver. Amt. 

Open. of Each Acct. 



Rentes 4,631,857 £191 

Consols 144,398 3,684 



Again, whereas for the respective 
years 1898 and 1907 the yield on con- 
sols at then market prices was £2 10s. 
and £2 19s. 6d., the yield on rentes 
was £2 19s. 6d. and £3 3s. 6d. The 
fluctuations in price, too, have in the 
ten years been much more marked in 
the case of consols than in that of 
rentes, the extreme variation being re- 
spectively 32% and 10. The greater 
stability of the French funds is, no 
doubt, contributed to by other factors; 
but if, as there seems good reason to 
suppose, the fact that the holdings of 
them are so widely spread has a power- 
ful steadying effect, any steps which 
the British Government might take to 
raise consols in the estimation of the 
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small man should surely be welcomed 
bv bankers, who in recent years have 
had to write off such large sums for de- 
preciation. 

THE HONG KONG AND SHANG- 
HAI BANK. 

r J^HE report of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation 
for 1908 shows an increase of over $74,- 
000,000 in deposits and current ac- 
counts, carrying the total on December 
31, 1908, ‘to $298,-578,701 (silver). 

Commenting upon this growth and the 
condition of the bank as affected by 
the unfavorable situation of silver in 
the Orient, the “London Bankers’ Mag- 
azine’’ for May says: 

“To some extent the growth may be 
the result of the depreciation in silver, 
as merchants and others who have free 
balances are indisposed to draw them 
home at the present ruinous exchange. 
Silver is always a difficult article to pre- 
judge, but it is clear that this policy 
has not been successful up to the pres- 
ent, for those who have waited for a 
change for the better have found the 
position grow worse. Still, apart from 
this consideration, there are indications 
of larger transactions being carried 
through. Thus bills payable, at $15,- 
500,000, are much in excess of the two 
previous years, and are only exceeded 
bv the years when business was affect- 
ed by the Russo-Japanese War. The 
holding of cash is important, the man- 
agement always making the amount 
held bear a high ratio of the liabilities 
to the public. Bills discounted, loans 
and advances have risen some 19,000,- 
000 in the twelve months to a total 
above 120,000,000, and the increase is 
the largest shown in any instance set 
forth in the table. Bills receivable are 
also exceptionally high at 162,750,000, 
being some 54,000,000 above those at 
the end of 1907. 

“The low price of silver has had the 
effect of fostering the export trade of 
China, which sadly needed a stimulus, 
but at the same time the import trade 
has suffered severely from the rapid 
depreciation in the dollar and tael, with 
the result that there has been consider- 



able trouble amongst the houses who do 
this class of business. To a great ex- 
tent this difficulty has been surmounted, 
but in all probability it has affected the 
profits of the past half year, although 
they are by no means unsatisfactory. At 
$3,638,000 they show an increase of 
$493,000, which enables the directors 
to declare a dividend of £2 per share 
upon the increased capital, and also 
to add a bonus of 5s. per share. Re- 
membering that the capital was recent- 
ly increased by fifty per cent., the 
shareholders are doing very well to 
have so good a distribution, and it looks 
as if the old rate of dividend will soon 
be paid upon the enlarged capital. In 
addition, $500,000 is added to the Sil- 
ver Reserve Fund, which now amounts 
to $14,500,000, or only $500,000 less 
than the paid-up capital. There is also 
a sterling reserve fund of $15,000,000 
invested in sterling securities which are 
worth more than this value.” 



THE BANK CONTROVERSY IN 
HUNGARY. 



r HE contest for an independent 
Bank of Hungary reached such 
an acute stage that it resulted on April 
26 in the resignation of the Hungarian 
Cabinet. Much anxiety and confusion 
resulted, although the bourse of Buda- 
Pesth received the news with an up- 
ward movement in securities. The out- 
going Cabinet was headed by the emi- 
nent economist and financier Weckerle 
and had been a ministry of conciliation. 
Under its ministrations Hungary had 
entered upon the path of constitutional 
law and the adjournment of irritating 
questions. The progress was not satis- 
factory to the Independence Party, 
which has been growing in strength in 
Hungary. This party desires that the 
privilege of the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, which expires on December 31, 
1910, shall not be renewed, but that an 
independent Hungarian bank shall be 
created, linked, however, by special 
conventions, with the Austrian Bank at 
Vienna. Two members of the Hun- 
garian Cabinet, Francis Kossuth and 
Count Apponyi, went to Vienna on 
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April 25 to present these views strongly 
to the Emperor. Francis Joseph, ac- 
cording to the Vienna correspondent of 
“L’Economiste Europeen” of May 7, 
assured them of his sympathy and con- 
fidence, but refused to sanction the pro- 
ject of a separate bank. He admitted 
that Hungary had the same right as 
Austria to an independent state bank, 
but believed that for the moment it 
would be dangerous to make any move- 
ment against the solidity of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, the tested support of 
the credit of the empire. He urged, 
therefore, that the plan of the creation 
of an independent bank be renounced 
for some time to come. The result was 
the resignation of the Cabinet. 



THE BANK OF NORWAY. 

'T'HE annual report of the Bank of 
■*“ Norway for the operations of 
1908 deals with the recent increase of 
capital as well as in volume of business. 
During the year the capital was car- 
ried upward from 15,500,000 crowns 
($4,150,000) to 19,000,000 crowns, un- 
der the authority granted by the re- 
newal of the charter in 1900 for an 
ultimate increase to 25,000,000 crowns. 
Of the new capital there still remains 
to be paid in 2,7*50,000 crowns, but the 
premium charged upon the new shares 
has added to the surplus, which now 
stands at 9,910,446 crowns ($2,600,- 
000). The profits of 1908 were 2,217,- 
776 crowns, of which the state received 
465,000 crowns and the shareholders a 
dividend of nine per cent, on the nom- 
inal capital. The evolution of the prin- 
cipal items of the accounts of the bank 
during the past thirty-three years is in- 
dicated by the following table: 

Accounts of the 
(In crowns 





Notes in 


Dec. 81. 


Circulation. 


1885 


37,147,456 


1690 


49,670,702 


1900 


65,611,696 


1905 




1906 


68,935,018 


2907 


73,483,136 


1908 


72,813,000 



5 



PAYING THE BALKAN INDEM- 
NITIES. 

A N interesting account is given by 
^ ^ the Vienna correspondent of the 
“London Economist,” in the issue of 
May 15, of the manner in which the 
recent heavy transfers of funds were 
made, which grew out of the readjust- 
ment of political relations among the 
Balkan states. He says: 

“Yesterday (May 10) the Austro- 
Hungarian Finance Department paid 
the indemnity for Bosnia to the Turk- 
ish Government. Payment was made 
in gold in Constantinople through the 
Ottoman Bank. The forthcoming re- 
turns of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
will show the amount advanced by the 
Notebank to the syndicate of banks 
headed by the firm of Rothschild. The 
total sum amounts to 28,000,000 crowns 
($5,600,000), two-thirds of which are 
short bills on London. As much again 
has been provided by the Austrian Bo- 
dencreditanstalt in foreign countries. It 
is of some importance that a financial 
operation of this magnitude could be 
carried out without having the slightest 
damaging effect upon the price of cur- 
rency. On the contrary, gold has been 
poured into the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
in unusually large quantities during the 
last weeks. 

“The Bosnian loan, which is to pro- 
vide for the indemnity, will not be is- 
sued until all the legal formalities have 
been accomplished. The banks which 
have effected the payment are, of 
course, entitled to the first right upon 
mediating the loan. In the agreement 
between the syndicate and the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank the condition stands 
foremost that if cash payments were 
decreed for Austria the banks must im- 
mediately repay the advances in gold.” 



Bank of Norway. 

= $0,268.) 

Metallic 

Reserve. Discounts. 


Deposits. 


28,675,610 


28,275,493 


6,653,796 


38,895,523 


25,979,248 


6,879,364 


36,502,201 


46,007,067 


6,120,663 


37,779,015 


40,787,656 


9,980,919 


46.657,080 


41,439,433 


10,422,715 


48,451,754 


45,438,191 


9,480,855 


41,868,000 


42,608,000 


8,463,000 
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ITALIAN RAILWAY BONDS. 
'T'HE Italian Government has begun 
to issue bonds to fulfill the heavy 
task which it assumed when it took over 
the principal railway lines of the coun- 
try three years ago. The Italian cor- 
respondent of the “London Economist/ 1 
in the issue of May 15, declares that 
the recent issue of three and a half per 
cent, bonds at 102 has met with suc- 
cess. The total issue amounted to 

150.000. 000 lire ($29,000,000), but as 

30.000. 000 lire were acquired by the 
Governmental Deposits and Loans Bank 
( Cassa depositi e prestiti, which is sim- 
ilar to the Prussian Seehandlung), and 
another 35,000,000 lire were acquired 
by the issuing banking syndicate, the 
true amount offered to the public was 
only 85,000,000 lire ($16,400,000). 
The whole of the amount offered was 
subscribed, and it appears that the pub- 
lic applied for some 99,000,000 lire, so 
that the subscriptions over 5,000 lire 
will have to be reduced by fifteen per 
cent. In some official quarters it was 
believed that the subscriptions would 
have been double or treble the amount 
offered. But the railway bonds, though 
offered at 102, are as yet not widely 
known by the Italian capitalist in 
search of gilt-edged security; they pre- 
fer Consols ( rendita ) at 105. As this 
issue is only the first of a long series 
of issues necessary to finance the state 
railway administration, the capitalist 
in due time will familiarize himself with 
the new bonds, which are, under an- 
other name, amortisable Consols. 



PRESSURE ON AUSTRIAN SAV- 
INGS BANKS. 

r I ’'HE added burden which is im- 
posed upon a government which 
maintains an elaborate system of sav- 
ings banks without a large cash re- 
serve, has been illustrated by the re- 
cent history of the savings bank system 
in Austria. In the height of the anxi- 
ety regarding the Balkan position, the 
Austrian Government had to face an 
awkward run upon the savings banks of 
the country. People became nervous 
and withdrew heavily, and at the same 



time the Reservist troops required mon- 
ey before leaving the various districts. 
One savings bank near the Alps had to 
pay out 2,250,000 crowns ($450,000) 
in one day, and another, in Bohemia, 
had to borrow 1,250,000 crowns from 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank to meet 
the calls upon it. Even in Vienna the 
withdrawals exceeded the deposits, al- 
though not to any great extent. Gold 
was mostly wanted, which showed that 
the depositors desired either to use or 
invest this money in foreign countries. 
The scare is now over, and things have 
returned to their normal conditions, but 
for a time the difficulty was of some 
gravity in view of the importance of 
the Austrian savings banks. Owing to 
the manner in which they allow trans- 
fers to be made, these banks play a 
very important part in Austrian busi- 
ness, and their methods are being copied 
in Germany and France and more or 
less commended in America. 



THE RUSSIAN PEASANT BANK. 

TT is gratifying to discover, midst so 
many signs of poverty and disturb- 
ance in Russia, that the Russian Peasant 
Land Bank is making steady progress. 
A correspondent of the “London Stand- 
ard” states that it is somewhat remark- 
able that, while one hears of chronic 
famine in at least one-third of the gov- 
ernments of European Russia and the 
dire impoverishment of the peasants in 
as many more, the Peasant Land Bank 
shows unmistakable prosperity. Ac- 
cording to data for the period between 
November 3, 1905, and January 1, 
1909, no fewer than 5,223 landed es- 
tates were purchased at a total cost of 
£63,137,986 ($307,800,000), the ag- 
gregate area of these estates being 
5,913,520 dessiatines (the dessiatine 
equals 2.60 acres). During the same 
period the bank sold to the peasants in 
parcels of greater or lesser extent 18,- 
305 estates of an aggregate area of 
752,198 dessiatines for £7,855,399; 
that is, at the average price of about 
$50 per dessiatine, at the same time 
granting loans to the purchasers to the 
total amount of £7,517,307, or $48.75 
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on every dessiatine. The total sum of 
the advances made by the bank to peas- 
ant holders during the period above 
mentioned was £31,094,623. It is sig- 
nificant that while the Peasant Land 
Bank is so prosperous, the nobles* bank, 
the Banque de la Noblesse, created by 
Alexander III. for the financial salva- 
tion and economic rehabilitation of the 
impoverished nobility, is more or less 
insolvent. The greater part of the 
Peasant Land Bank’s purchases are 
from semi-bankrupt noble land owners. 



SECURITY ISSUES IN GERMANY. 

r J''HE issues of new securities in 
Germany have recovered from the 
low level of 1908, but are still below the 
high totals of 1906 and 1907- The 
complete figures for the issues of the 
three months ending with March showed 
a total for 1909 of 297,757,336 marks 
($70,715,000), as compared with is- 
sues in 1908 of 250,009,300 marks and 
in 1907 of 397,358,300 marks. The 
most significant fact, however, is the 
increase in March over previous months, 
the figures of new issues having been in 
March, 1909, 122,664,200 marks, as 
compared with 83,772,000 marks in 
March, 1908. The issues of January, 
1909, were 98,599,586 marks, an in- 
crease of only about 5,000,000 marks 
over January, 1908, while the issues of 
February, 1909, were 76,493,550 marks, 
an increase of less than 4,000,000 marks 
over the same month in 1908. 



of arranging the details of the new sys- 
tem, and J. M. Thomas as cashier of the 
clearing house has the active management 
of the corps of clerks employed. 

Under this plan all cash checks on points 
throughout the State of Georgia, with the 
exception of Savannah, Augusta and 
Macon, are each day sent to the clearing 
house and from there mailed to the respec- 
tive points for collection and returns. In 
this manner each bank will receive for col- 
lection the checks drawn upon themselves. 

The Atlanta Clearing House has received 
scores of letters from banks throughout the 
State approving of their plan and agreeing 
to co-operate with them. 

Under this method a great deal of labor, 
stationery and postage will be saved both 
for the country banks and the Atlanta 
banks. This system has worked admirably 
in Boston, where the clearing house handles 
all checks on the New England points, with 
very few exceptions. 

The rates of exchange charged by the 
country banks on these collections as a rule 
have been quite satisfactory. The volume 
of business handled through the clearing 
house in this manner is very large, amount- 
ing to several hundred thousand dollars a 
day, or nearly one hundred million dollars 
per annum. 

The plan is an entirely practicable one, 
and the Atlanta banks are very well pleased 
with its operation up to the present time 
and consider it a permanent arrangement. 

Col. Robert J. Lowry, president of the 
Atlanta Clearing-House Association, ex- 
presses himself as highly pleased with the 
operation of the new system and stated 
that he believed it would be thoroughly ap- 
proved of by all country banks when its 
workings were fully understood by them. He 
also stated that his bank had received num- 
bers of letters from their country corre- 
spondents and manv personal calls from the 
officers of banks in different part of the 
State who also were pleased with the idea 
of being able to handle this class of busi- 
ness so economically to themselves. — 
Southern Banker. 



A NEW DEPARTMENT ADDED TO 
THE ATLANTA CLEARING 
HOUSE. 

T HE system of clearing out-of-town 
checks recently adopted by the At- 
lanta Clearing House has marked a 
new era in banking in the South. 

A committee composed of Messrs. Jo- 
seph T. Orme, vice-president of the Lowry 
National Bank; Geo. R. Donovan, cashier 
of the Atlanta National Bank, and A. P. 
Coles, cashier of the Central Bank & Trust 
Corporation, have had in charge the matter 



COST OF PANAMA CANAL. 

A CCORDING to a news dispatch from 
. Washington, the Panama Canal has 
cost to March 1, $146,220,259, as 
follows: 



French franchise * $40,000,000 

Paid Colombia 10.000,000 

Civil administration 2.679,514 

Sanitation 9,194,330 

Engineering and construction 42,103,416 

Municipal improvements 6,332,553 

Plant account 36,910,446 
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F EW places in the country offer a more 
delightful or more suitable place for 
holding conventions than the Hotel 
Chamberlin at Old Point Comfort, Ya. It 
was at this famous resort that the bankers 
of Virginia held their sixteenth annual con- 
vention on May 50, 51 and 25. 
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JOSEPH STEBBINS 

President Bank of South Boston. South Boston, 

Va., and former President Virginia Bankers’ 
Association. 

The convention was one of more than 
ordinary interest, for the bankers of Vir- 
ginia are discussing important changes in 
their banking law, and this matter was very 
fully considered at the recent convention. 
Sentiment in favor of adecpiate legislation 
and effective State supervision or banking 
was practically unanimous. The only point 
on which there was any division of opinion 
was as to whether it would be wiser to gain 
the desired end by making some necessurv 
amendments of the present banking law, or 
to enact an entire new code in relation to 
banking. Fuder the direction of a com- 
mittee of the Virginia Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, such action will be taken as seems 
best calculated to secure what the bankers 
are working for, namely, effective legal regu- 
lation and supervision of banking. 

As a matter of fact, although the pro- 
visions of the present banking law of Vir- 
ginia are exceedingly simple, the banks of 
the State have made a good record; but 
some improvements in the law are thought 

6S 



desirable, and the bankers of the State are 
working earnestly and carefully to secure 
wise legislation. 

The conventions were presided over by 
Joseph Stebbins, president of the Bank of 
South Boston. In his annual address Pres- 
ident Stebbins said in regard to the mem- 
bership of the association: 

“The membership of the association has 
readied its high-water mark, and more 
banks have been admitted to membership 
during the year than in any previous year 
during its history; the number admitted 
being twenty-four, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 307 of the 335 banks and bank- 
ing firms doing business in Virginia; and 
if energy, persistency and tact will avail 
anything, our secretary will have them all 
enrolled in a short time.” 

He gave the following facts regarding 
the material progress of Virginia: 

“The Commissioner of Agriculture in his 
last bulletin — Xo. 44 — gives a comparative 
statement of the acreage and value of farm 
products in Virginia in 1900 and 1908. 

“In 1900 the acreage in cultivation was 




N. P. GATLING 

Secretary Virginia Bankers’ Association. 



4,040,339 and value of crops produced $159,- 
104,000, and in 1908 the acreage was 3,301,- 
500 and value of crops produced $204,000,- 
000. Thus with a reduction of eighteen per 
cent, in the acreage in cultivation from 1900 
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Hotel Chamberlin. Old Point Comfort— Headquarters Virginia Bankers’ Association. 




Albert D. Graham of the Citizens' National of 
Baltimore. H. S. Zimmerman of the Mellon 
National of Pittsburgh, Win. S. Hammond 
of the First National of Baltimore, and 
Alex. D Cambell of the Hanover 
National of New York. 




to lDOri, there was an increase of fifty-eight 
per cent in value of crops produced. 

“The value of the corn crop alone in Vir- 
ginia in that period has increased from 
$10,300,000 to $30,000,000, or about 200 per 
cent. This increased prosperity of the 
farmers is reflected in the number of new 



John M. Miller, Jr., Vice-President and Cashier 
First National Bank. Richmond, and 
Julien H. Hill. Assistant Cashier 
National State Bank of 
Richmond. 
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banks organized in the small towns and in- 
crease in the deposits of country banns.” 

Postal Savings Bank. 

President Stebbins had the following to 
sav regarding the proposal to establish a 
Government postal savings bank: 

“In my humble opinion, this measure is 
a menace to the banking interests of the 
country and should by all means be de- 
feated. It is a dream of idealists and, no 
doubt, well-meaning, but mistaken, phil- 
anthropists, and has never been asked for 




Mr. Moore of New York and Mr. Cocke of 
Roanoke, Va. 





Mr. Wolfe and Mr. Lynn of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Washington. 



Mr. Applegate of the Hanover National, New 
York, and Mr. Fitzw*lson, Assistant Sec- 
retary American Bankers’ Association. 

or desired by those for whose benefit it is 
intended; a scheme to make the thriftless 
frugal; an effort to engraft on our repub- 
lican government a system which is only 
applicable to monarchies, which use it for 
the purpose of obtaining a market for the 
bonds which represent their indebtedness (a 
function which the national banks perform 
for our Government); to extend the func- 
tions of the Federal Government into 
spheres properly occupied bv the State or 
corporate and individual efforts; to enter 
into competition with local banks for de- 
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posits and to take from local banks the 
money which is now employed for the de- 
velopment of their communities and deposit 
it in depositories designated by the Post- 
master-General. 

“It is vicious, in that it exempts such 
deposits from taxation, thus depriving the 
States and municipalities of the revenue 
from the money of their citizens; in making 
such deposits free from garnishment or 
legal process, thereby encouraging the dis- 
honest to secrete money which otherwise 




Albert D. Graham, Vice-President and Cashier 

Citizens’ National Bank of Baltimore and O. 

B. Hill, Cashier American National 
Bank of Richmond, just leaving 
Hotel after Morning 
Session. 

might be secured by creditors in discharge 
of their debts. 

“Not only is there no demand for it, but 
there is no necessity for it, for in addi- 
tion to the savings banks the great ma- 
jority of the national and State banks have 
savings departments or issue time certifi- 
cates of deposit bearing interest. It is an 
error to say that there is lack of banking 
facilities, for even in the newly-settled por- 
tions of our country, banks are established 
as fast as there is any demand for them. 

“It reverses the method which has ob- 




P. M. POLLARD 

Cashier Petersburg Savings and Insurance Co., 
Petersburg, Va. 




Group of Delegates and Visiting Ladies at the 
Chamberlin. 
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Alter! D. Graham, Vice-President and Cashi» r 
Citizens' Nation ll Bank of BaltimDre and 
Mrs. Heywor*h E. Boyce of Ba timore. 



A Convention Visitor. 

(Walter F. Alhertsen. Cashier National Copper 
Bank, New York.) 
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Group of Bankers anJ Visitors— The Atrium, Hotel Chamberlin. 



tained of assimiliating our foreign popu- 
lation and educating them to be good 
American citizens, under a realization of 
the superiority of our institutions, but 
seeks to engraft on our institutions for 
their benefit the methods of our old world 
— a quasi admission that the banking sys- 
terms of the countries from which they 
came are superior to our own.” 

While condemning legislation for the 
guaranty of bank deposits. President Steb- 
bins thought the public demand for such 
legislation was something not to be wholly 
condemned, but that it should be reasoned 
with patiently. He said: 

“It is useless for us to shut our eyes 
to the fact that on its surface it is very 
plausible and appeals strongly to the 
masses of the people who have an Idea that 
in the administration of the business in- 
terests of the country they are not getting 
a square deal. However that may be, they 
are honest at heart and amenable to reason. 
Much that has been said and written, both 
in favor of, and against this measure, has 
been overwrought and better calculated to 
excite the prejudices than convince the 
judgment; and if legislation of this char- 
acter is to be halted where it is and dis- 
couraged in the future it cannot be ac- 
complished by sneers, sarcasm, invective 
and abuse but by cogent arguments which 
appeal to the reason, intelligence and sound 
common sense of the people. 

“I have great confidence in the practical 
wisdom and honesty of the American 
people; they may go far astray for a while, 
but will ultimately get back into the right 
paths.” 

On the subject of banking legislation in 
Virginia, President Stebbins declared that 
the “present laws on the subject of bank- 
ing are so meagre and fragmentary that 



Virginia needs a complete, up-to-date, code 
of banking laws w’hich will meet present 
conditions and provide for future con- 
tinerencies.” 

The programme of the convention in- 
cluded the following features: Address, 

“State Bank Examinations,” by H. N. Phil- 
lips, cashier Peninsula Bank, Williamsburg; 




Group of Bankers and Visitors. 



Report of State Bank Committee, by W. B. 
Vest of Newport News; address, “Com- 
munity Interests,” by W. S. Witham of At- 
lanta, Ga.; address, “The Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York,” by Clark 
Williams, superintendent New York State 
Banking Department; address, “A Cur- 
rency System,” by B. Estes Vaughan, presi- 
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dent First National Bank of Lexington; 
address, “Some Banking and Currency 
Problems of To-day and To-Morrow,” by 
Elmer H. Youngman, editor Bankers Mag- 
azine. 

On the evening of May 21 a banquet was 
given at the Hotel Chamberlin. Hon. John 
S. Wise of New York was the principal 
speaker. President Stebbins acted as 
toastmaster. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year: President, 

Henry A. Walker, cashier National Valley 
Bank of Staunton; vice-presidents, E. P. 
Miller, cashier First National Bank of 
Lynchburg; H. N. Phillips, cashier Penin- 
sula Bank of Williamsburg; W. M. Addi- 
son, cashier National Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond; Julian P. Burke, of Burke and 
Herbert, Alexandria; J. W. Miller, cashier 
People’s Bank, Pulaski; secretary, N. P. 
Gatling, Southern representative Merchants 
Bank of Philadelphia, at Lynchburg; treas- 
urer, Julian Hill, assistant cashier National 
State Bank, Richmond; attorney, George 
Brvnn, Richmond. 



HIS TREASURY. 

I hain’t been storin’ shekels to a very great 
extent. 

That is, no more’n* needful to the years of 
life’s descent, 

An’ I haven’t tried to fix it, now that life 
is on the wane, 

So’s the joy of cuttin’ coupons beats the 
joy of cutting grain. 

But there ain’t no use deny in’ I’ve been 
miserly in ways, 

A-hordin’ up of something for the interest- 
payin’ days, 

A-storin’ up of friendships an’ old pictures 
of the times 

When the bells of happy moments rang 
their most melodious chimes. 

An* as now I turn the pages of my record 
an’ I see 

How the profits of remembrance bring 
their riches unto me. 

How the gold of glad communion, and the 
coin of goodly deeds 

Have the power of earnin’ pleasure that the 
bus'ness sort exceeds. 

I never breed an envious thought of modern 
millionaires, 

For mine's a treasury of good more bounte- 
ous than theirs. 

It brings me peace and happiness their 
riches cannot buy. 

An’ sets the bow of promise in my sunset 
gilded sky. 

— Boston Globe. 



CARD INDEXES FOR AMERICAN 
CONSULS. 

A MERICAN consuls all over the world 
are to be supplied with a card index 
system of catalogues and literature 
of every manufacturing concern in the 
United States, as a result of an agreement 
reached recently between the State Depart- 
ment and the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The arrangement is in line with the 
administration’s policy of placing this coun- 
try’s commerce in the first rank through a 
reorganization of the Consular Sendee. The 
service recently was shaken up, and now 
the administration is preparing to furnish 
the new men the necessary material with 
which to produce results. 

American consulates receive annually 
many queries as to manufactures in various 
lines. The usual course in such cases is to 
pass the inquiry on to Washington, which 
in turn advertises it to the trade, and thus 
gives any manufacturer interested an op- 
portunity to correspond. But this method 
has been found to involve so much time 
that the buyer in numerous instances has 
purchased elsewhere before he gets infor- 
mation about American goods. 

William Harper, who evolved this plan, 
was Chief of the Bureau of Information 
of the Philadelphia Museums for six years 
following its organization in 1894, and In 
that capacity visited virtually all of the 
American consulates in the world in the 
course of the years 1898-1899. 

One of the conditions of the service is 
that it is free to any and all manufacturers 
in the country. No fee is to be charged for 
the service in sending out cards to the con- 
sulates. All that is required of the manu- 
facturer is that he print his cards in the 
language of the country to w’hich they are 
sent, and in a prescribed and uniform size 
for assembling. 



INVESTMENT FOR INDUSTRY. 



E VERY indication points to the present 
season as one of large investments in 
the direction of industrial expansion. 
The East is catching the spirit of the West 
and is again beginning to branch out. 

Not for several years has there been so 
much activity in the western railroad w'orld 
in the way of construction of branch and 
feeder lines opening up new country to 
profitable settlement, and the business men 
of western cities are showing their faith by 
a building programme w'hich, taken alto- 
gether, is unprecedented. 

In years past, first one city and then an- 
other has forged ahead, but at present the 
building is noted in every city in the great 
West, and the structures as a rule are of 
a type superior to those of previous years. 
— Omaha Bee. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. 

By David Dangler, M. A. 



A SUPPLY of tea, an exceptional educa- 
tion, and an intense love of liberty, 
were the possessions with which 
Albert Gallatin landed on Cape Ann, a lit- 
tle more than a year before the Yorktown 
victors'. The tea prosed a sorry investment, 
but the cultivated mind and sturdy prin- 
ciples of liberty were to carry this Genevese 
lad of nineteen to high honors in his chosen 
land. 

As a boy he had known Voltaire, had 
read Rousseau, and been a thinking witness 
of that oligarchic system under which his 
government labored/ It is not difficult to 
picture the young man with his keen, in- 
tellectual face — far removed from betrayal 
of emotional feeling — discussing philosophy 
with his fellows, or his own future plans 
with devoted relations. The war into which 
he had come did not attract him. He spent 
the time in Boston and a wild frontier post 
for three years, when he turned southward 
to join in that land speculation which was 
impelling men beyond the Alleghanies. 

Early in his career Gallatin met three men 
whose attitude toward him means much. 
General Washington saw the young for- 
eigner in a western cabin and was so im- 
pressed by the quick, clear judgment which 
he expressed concerning a road location, 
that he desired him to become his land 
agent. Another promising offer which 
Gallatin declined came from John Marshall, 
who, appreciating the legal possibilities of 
the young mind, welcomed him into his law 
office in Richmond. From Gov. Patrick 
Henry Gallatin accepted a commission for 
the location of a tract of western land. 

Experience ox the Frontier. 

The period of Gallatin’s life spent on the 
frontier has been criticised by those who 
feel that he should have engaged his talents 
at once in the keener intellectual life of a 
great city. But from living in the rough 
western country, he no doubt gained a habit 
of grappling with obstacles which no city 
life could have bestowed. His closest politi- 
cal friend of the future was a young man 
of foreign birth who later became Secre- 
tary of Treasury. Alexander Dallas had 
sought his fortune successfully in the cities, 
as had Alexander Hamilton, the first of 
our great foreign-born secretaries. Like 
Washington and Robert Morris, Gallatin 
found his land investments unprofitable. He 
wrote in later years: “It is a troublesome 
and unproductive property which has 
plagued me nil mv life. I could not have 
invested my patrimony in a more unprofit- 
able manner.” And Vet we find his little 
home at New Geneva exerting an influence 
upon him, which made it always the lode- 
stone of his future plans. From his neigh- 



bors of Western Pennsylvania he received 
his start in public affairs. 

First Appearance in Politics. 

Gallatin first appeared politically in the 
Harrisburg convention, which met in re- 
monstrance against the Constitution as pro- 
posed. He received early that schooling in 
minorities and oppositions in which so much 
of his life was to be played. After being 
overruled, he had the rare ability to throw 
himself whole-heartedly into the will of the 
majority. At this time he played an un- 
fortunate part in the Whiskey Rebellion, 
but a part which was potent in bringing it 
to a close. For three years he served in 
the Pennsylvania Assembly and always in 
a party minority. His name had become 
widely known, owing to his election to the 
first National Congress as Senator and sub- 
sequent disqualification on account of tech- 
nicalities of citizenship. From this time on 
to the days when his ideas regarding free 
trade provoked Henry Clay, his foreign 
birth waa made the subject of bitter ridi- 
cule. It may have been the one cause of 
his never reaching the Presidency. 

When in 1795 he was again sent to the 
National Government— this time in the 
lower house — he was peculiarly well fitted 
for considering the perplexing questions 
which arose before that body during the 
next six years. The estimation of his own 
powers quoted from a memoranda of this 
period seems fair in the light of others’ 
expression: “My advantages consisted in 

laborious investigation, habits of analysis, 
thorough knowledge of the subjects under 
discussion, and more extensive general in- 
formation, due to an excellent early edu- 
cation, to which I think I may add quick- 
ness of apprehension and a sound judg- 
ment.” 

Gallatin became the recognized leader of 
the Republican party in the House. He 
had familiarized himself with questions of 
revenue and expenditure, and demanded 
from the Treasury yearly itemized reports. 
He had organized and made efficient the 
Standing Committee of Ways and Means. 
He had taken a stand in opposition to all 
foreign political intercourse, except in so 
far as trading required. 

Becomes Secretary of the Treasury. 

W r hen Jefferson chose his first cabinet, 
Gallatin was the logical choice for the 
Treasury. The mighty scheme of finance 
which Hamilton had set in motion required 
at this time a master-hand or the entire 
machinery would collapse. Gallatin had op- 
posed practically all that Hamilton be- 
lieved in. Yet he came to the Secretary- 
ship with a remarkable knowledge of its ne- 
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quircments, and a resolve to guide the Gov- mainly by a new six per cent, stock, and 

ernment out of debt, subordinating to this by a six per cent, loan and specie pay- 

end all else. Mere manipulation of financial rnent. 

machinery was not attractive to Gallatin; During all of Gallatin’s cabinet service he 
he wished to be the helpful statesman. To had been hampered by petty feeling and 

insure the execution of the Administration’s incompetence in other departments. That 

plans peace was essential. In natural Jefferson maintained a high regard for him, 

course, he opposed army and navy appro- is testified by the words he uses respecting 

priations while debt hung over the country. Gallatin’s retention of the office for the suc- 

How far it is wise to prepare for war by cceding eight years: “I should certainly 

military expenditure in time of peace, is a consider any earlier day of your retirement 
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ALBERT GALLATIN. 



question still unsettled. In spite of the 
War of 18W, our country has always 
leaned toward Gallatin's theory. A favor- 
ite doctrine of his, and one that he had em- 
bodied in Jeffereson's first message, was the 
necessity of specific appropriations. 

The eight years of Jefferson's administra- 
tion were a triumph of Gallatin's energy. 
His plans for the extinction of the public 
debt by 1817 promised to be justified. The 
purchase of Louisiana had i>een assumed 
without embarrassment, and the fifteen 
millions of additional debt bad been met. 



as the most inauspicious day our new Gov- 
ernment has even seen.” Madison appre- 
ciated his remaining in the office. Diffi- 
culties closed in upon him — a party, with a 
wavering policy: a Congress which voted 
expenditure without providing means for 
raising funds: and a determined set of 
enemies in the Senate and cabinet. Then 
the need came of a peace commissioner in 
Kurope. He saw the opportunity, turned 
over the well-ordered affairs of the depart- 
ment to a subordinate, and for two years 
made that dignified and difficult struggle 
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for pence which ended so creditably by the 
Treaty of Ghent, “his special work and 
peculiar triumph.” 

Ability for Diplomatic Work. 

For diplomatic work Gallatin had a nat- 
ural gift and an exceptional training. His 
seven years in France as minister were full 
of pleasurable and useful occupation. As 
Minister to St. James, he had an oppor- 
tunity to associate with his friend, the 
noted financier, Alexander Baring. When 
at length he came home, it was not to seek 
the anticipated seclusion of his New Geneva 
home. Amongst his correspondence we find 
letters from John Jacob Astor, who with 
Stephen Girard and David Parrish had 
given such substantial support in times of 
the country’s financial need. Astor had 
wanted him to become a partner in his 
gTeat commercial enterprise, offering him 
exceptional inducements. Gallatin had de- 
clined this, but in 1832, he accepted the 
presidency of the National Bank of New 
York — afterwards to become the Gallatin 
National Bank — to which Astor had fur- 
nished capital on condition of Gallatin’s 
assuming its presidency. The suspension of 
payment which the bank was obliged to an- 
nounce in 1837 was inevitable amid the uni- 
versal crash of our country’s banks. To the 
conservative old banker this was a bitter 
experience, and he was foremost in his ef- 
forts to resume specie payment. 

A work which absorbed him in these 
later years was ethnology. Scholars are 
ever paying fresh reverence to his research 
work in the Indian languages. His inter- 
est in public affairs remained lively. It 
seems quite fitting that his last public ad- 
dress should be a bold remonstrance, in the 
interest of freedom, against the annexation 
of Texas. A curious testimonial to his 
powers when eightv-two years of age comes 
as an offer of the Secretaryship of the 
Treasury by President Tyler. He regarded 
it as an “act of insanity,” and declined. In 
his eighty-ninth year he died, the last of the 
long-lived, democratic, triumvirate. 

Contributions to Financial Literature. 

In The Bankers Magazine for August, 
1882, appeared an article treating upon 
Gallatin’s objection to a currency of bank 
notes. It was based upon that celebrated 
essay which Gallatin had published in 1831, 
— “Considerations upon the Currency and 
Banking of the United States,” and shows 
his insight into still unsolved financial 
problems. 

Gallatin’s life may be studied with profit 
from as many viewpoints as his life had ac- 
tivities. Our interest now lies mainly with 
finance. The essay of 1831 cost its author 
three months of arduous study, and remains 
to-day a standard on its subject He styles 
himself an “ultra-bullionist” and makes a 
powerful plea for a bimetallic currency. He 



wished the paper currency to be limited to 
notes of $100, issued by the Government. 
His appreciation of Ricardo's system is in- 
teresting, finding in it as he did the essen- 
tials of that system which eleven years later 
England adopted under the Peel Law. As 
proposed by Gallatin, it provided for a legal 
tender consisting of the Bank of England 
notes, secured by gold bars and payable on 
demand. A portion of the notes, estimated 
at forty million pounds, was considered 
necessary for constant circulation, and was 
unsecured. Gallatin wrote to Macon in 
1830 the following: “I am no friend either 

of our banking system generally or to a 
paper currency of any kind. Had I my 
choice, 1 would prefer a pure metallic cur- 
rency and private banking-houses, as in 
London and on the Continent of Europe, 
who might with perfect freedom receive 
money on deposit, discount notes and deal 
in exchange, but not issue bank notes or in 
any other respect interfere with the cur- 
rency, and I would wish that the Govern- 
ment should neither restrain them in other 
respects nor grant them any privilege 
whatever.” Practical experience proved to 
him the need of a National Bank — a need 
which both Jefferson and Madison failed 
to apprehend. Of the bank stock, Gallatin 
held hut ten shares and could write, “from 
it, or from any other bank, I have never 
asked or received any favor whatever, not 
having ever had a note discounted in the 
course of my life.” 

Gallatin’s life was full of strange anom- 
alies and great lessons. Bred for a career 
in European capitals, he sought the frontier 
wilds. Determining on a life of secluded 
land development, he became a center of 
political life. For many years an opponent 
of measures giving stability to the Execu- 
tive, he was called to the cabinet when cen- 
tralized power was most needed. Regard- 
ing war as a paramount evil to the new 
States, he had to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties in great part of a war for which he had 
opposed suitable military preparations. 
Diplomatic relations had been deplored by 
him, yet he filled with credit to the nation 
the highest posts. Then came his fight for 
the retention of that National Bank, wdiieh 
he had once felt to be a monarchial mistake. 
The dearly-fostered plan of his Secretary- 
ship had eluded him. He left the cabinet 
with the public debt risen high — the reduc- 
tion of which, as he tells us, had been the 
principal object of bringing bim into office. 
Notwithstanding the many apparent waver- 
ings of his course through life, Albert 
Gallatin remains an example of magnificent 
consistency. His perseverance in effort for 
high ideals has few f parallels. The young 
Swiss gentleman had come to this country 
when it was in a formative period, and had 
thrown the whole of his wonderful genius 
into establishing a government which should 
lie unencumbered by debt. 
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PRACTICAL LEGAL POINTS FOR BANKERS. 

Part of an Address by Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis ; Delivered Before the Missouri Bankers* Association at its 
Annual Convention, May 6, 1909, St. Joseph, Mo. 



W HAT I ha\e said to other conven- 
tions of bankers, I now say to you, 
and it is this: that the law is not an 
exact science, nor is medicine or theology, 
for the best physicians in the land tell us 
that there are in all materia medica only a 
few remedies which can be relied upon; and 
the religious denominations are divided into 
hundreds of sects following doctrines or 
opinions of as many philosophical or theo- 
logical teachers; nor can the law be com- 
mercialized, for with the evolution of the 
sciences and commerce, it is ever changing 
and ever shifting. Nothing is ever decided 
until it is rightly decided. 

However, there are some principles and 
decisions of every-day importance to bank- 
ers, which are comprehensible to laymen 
and tairly well settled by our courts, and 
it is with some of these that I shall now 
deal. 

(The subjects discussed are given below, 
with an outline of what was stated con- 
cerning each:) 

1. The Proposed New Laws. 

(a) An act to punish derogatory state- 
ments affecting banks. 

(b) An act to punish the giving of 
checks or drafts when the person so giv- 
ing shall not have sufficient funds for the 
payment of the same. 

(c) An act Axing the liability of banks 
to depositors for payment of forged or 
raised checks, and requiring such errors to 
be reported promptly. 

(d) An act to authorize banks to make 
payment to the survivor of joint depositors, 
and also giving the right of access to the 
survivor of joint renters of safe deposit 
boxes. 

(e) An act to authorize banks to make 
payment of deposit to beneAciary in case 
of the death of the trustee. 

(f) An act to authorize banks to make 
payment of deposits in trust on trustee’s 
signing and using same words in which the 
deposit was made. 

(g) An act concerning notaries who are 
directors, stockholders, officers, or em- 
ployes of banks. 

(h) An act with reference to instru- 
ments payable at a bank; conAning the au- 
thority of the bank to pay to the day or 
maturity. 

These laws merit serious consideration, 
and most of them are recommended by the 
American Bankers’ Association and have 

7S 



been adopted in several States; they have 
been presented to our Legislature at its 
present session, and most of them have been, 
or will be, adopted. 

2. Notice. 

(a) There are a variety of notices which 
may affect the banker. 

(b) Of paramount importance is a no- 
tice, in writing or verbally, to the effect 
that funds deposited to the credit of one 
person actually belong to another: upon 
such notice, it is the duty of the bank to 
withhold payment for a reasonable time to 
enable the party giving the notice to assert 
his rights in court. It should be kept in 
mind that the claim must be one of own- 
ership and not of debt. It is the law of 
this State, and the general law of the land, 
that, upon receiving such a notice, the bank 
is required to hold the funds for a reason- 
able time. It may be asked: If such a no- 
tice is given by an irresponsible person, 
should it be respected? It is sufficient to 
say that the law will not punish a banker 
for doing that which the banker is required 
to do. 

(e) A notice to stop the payment of a 
check, or notice as to the death of a de- 
positor. Idle rumor and gossip, and news- 
paper notices, do not constitute proper 
notice; but it is the duty of every banker 
upon receiving notice by word of mouth, or 
in writing, to act prudently, and it is gen- 
erally best to accept such notice as a proper 
notice. The bank can always protect itself 
by proper action. 

I saw' tlie other day a decision where an 
officer of a bank was at a banquet, and 
there a depositor notiAed him that he 
wanted payment of a certain check stopped: 
the banker forgot to stop payment, and the 
bank was held liable. 

(d) Knowledge by a banker may be 
notice; and if he permits a deposit of funds 
in the name of one person, w'hen he knows 
they belong to another, be is liable for 
such funds in a suit brought by the true 
owner. 

3. Paper Signed or Endorsed “Trustee,*’ 
“Administrator/’ Etc.: 

(a) Wherever paper is offered w’hich 
bears a signature of one acting in a Adu- 
ciary character, the scope of the authority 
of such person should be deAnitely ascer- 
tained before acting upon such paper. 
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(b) An administrator never has the 
right to borrow money or to sell paper: 
his authority must come from the Probate 
Court. 

(c) An executor may, or may not, have 
power, depending upon the terms of the 
will under which he acts. 

(d) A guardian or curator receives his 
authority from the Probate Court. 

(e) A trustee may be vested with innu- 
merable powers, and they may vary greatly 
in character. The only safe rule in dealing 
with a trustee is to carefully inspect the 
instrument or decree of court whereby he 
obtains his* authority. 

4. Telegraph and Telephone. 

(a) The courts of justice do not ignore 

the great improvements in intercommunica- 
tion afforded by the telegraph and the tele- 
phone: the natural operation and uses of 
these instrumentalities are facts of which 
the courts take judicial notice: the use of 
electricity has become indispensable: con- 
versations conducted through the medium 
of the telephone do not differ in their es- 
sential character from other communica- 
tions: in law they have the same legal effect: 
the instrument merely enables the parties to 
carry on conversation at a greater distance 
than under ordinary circumstances: the 

fact that the voice is not identified does not 
render the conversation inadmissible. 

(b) The telephone should not be used 
in taking acknowledgments or affidavits. 

(c) Notices received by telephone or 
telegraph deserve the same attention and 
consideration as those given in writing or 
by word of mouth. 

5. Dower and Curtesy: 

Dower: The life interest which a sur- 
viving wife has in the real estate of her 
husband: this interest is the use of a third 
for her life, and attaches at the moment of 
marriage or the subsequent acquisition by 
the husband of the real estate, and con- 
tinues thereafter during the life of the wife. 

During the husband’s life, it is inchoate, 
a mere right or possibility, but it is a right, 
however, which the courts will protect. Tht 
husband cannot deprive her of it by con- 
veyance to a third person, or by his last 
will. The law of dower has been in force 
for nearly a thousand years, and has always 
been highly favored; it is an old saying that 
the law favors life, liberty, and dower. A 
divorce granted to the husband deprives 
the wife of her right of dower, as it does 
the husband of curtesy. 

Curtesy: The life interest which a sur- 

viving husband has in the real estate of 
his wife: It is a law of great antiquity, 

traces of it being found in the earliest Eng- 
lish history. The birth of a living child is 
necessary to establish curtesy; it is enough 
that it lived for a moment after its birth. 
Accordingly, it is said that curtesy is dut 



rather to being the father of an heir than 
as widower of an heiress. 

Curtesy extends to the use of the whole 
estate during the life of the husband. 



6. Loans and Collections: 

(a) Loans to corporations should be 
made to such only as have authority to bor- 
row, and only for corporate purposes. Cor- 
porations and partnerships, as a general 
rule, have no authority to guarantee by en- 
dorsement, or otherwise, debts for the ac- 
commodation of others. 

(b) Banks should refuse collections to 
w r hieh are attached onerous conditions, such 
as the payment of money upon the delivery 
of a deed which gives a good title, or the 
delivery of a deed if taxes are paid, or the 
payment of money where some question of 
law or some intricacy is involved. In the 
matter of collections, the bank should con- 
fine itself to the collection of money, and 
not assume responsibilities out of the 
ordinary. 

In the handling of collections, the gen- 
eral rule and the safe rule, is to send the 
collection directly, and not by circuitous 
route. It is always a dangerous method to 
send a collection to the bank upon which it 
is drawn. 

7. Collateral: 

It is the duty of the pledgee to use rea- 
sonable care and diligence to make col- 
laterals available, and he is bound to use 
proper exertions to render the collaterals 
effective. If through his negligence or 
wrongful act or omission, the collateral is 
lost, he is accountable and liable to the 
pledgor. 

(a) He must protest paper. 

(b) It is his duty to demand payment 
as the collateral matures. 

(c) It is his duty to collect interest and 
dividends, and to notify the debtor if same 
are not paid. 

<d) it is his duty to foreclose a mort- 
gage, provided he has the power to do so. 

(e) If collaterals are worthless, the law 
does not require the doing of a useless 
thing, and under such circumstances, no 
steps need be taken on such paper. 

(f) Whether the pledgee has used 
proper diligence is a question of fact. 

8. Privacy and Silence: 



In banking, as in other vocations, silence 
is often a virtue: if a mistake has been 
made, if an officer or clerk is short in his 
accounts, the prudent course to pursue, is 
to keep the matter quiet rather than to take 
the advice of others, unless it be your at- 
torney. It will frequently develop that 
moneys may be recovered, if the matter is 
kept quiet, while if it becomes public prop- 
erty, this may lie impossible. The relation 
of the banker and his depositor, while not 
confidential from a point of law, should be 
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confidential in practice. The nature of 
one's account, the amo.unt of his indebted- 
ness, or the character of his collateral, 
should be matters which are inviolate. The 
banker should disclose this information 
only upon a proper order or in court. 

9. Checks and Receipts: 

(a) A bank is liable for the failure to 
pay the checks of its depositors, when there 
is money on hand for that purpose; and 
the rule is, that the smaller the check re- 
fused, the larger the damages. Checks 
should be paid in the order in w T hich they 
are presented, and where a number of 
checks are presented through the clearing- 
house, the total of which exceeds the bal- 
ance on deposit, the whole number should 
De refused. 

(b) Where the amount of a claim is un- 
liquidated, that is to say, where it is not 
fixed or determined to be a specific amount 
by contract, or where a dispute has arisen 
with regard to the amount that is due from 
one party to another and the debtor ten- 
ders a check to the creditor upon which, or 
in connection with which, there is a written 
statement that the check is to be in full 
settlement, if the check is accepted by the 
creditor and cashed, it amounts to a com- 
plete accord and satisfaction, and the 
creditor cannot thereafter maintain any 
suit against the debtor for any balance 
which l«e may claim to be due him upon 
such account. 

But where the amount is fixed and de- 
termined by contract, and is not called in 
question by reason of any disputed offset, 
the sending of a check for a less amount 
with the statement written thereon that it 
is in full settlement, will not amount to an 
accord and satisfaction, even if the creditor 
collects the check: for. In such cases, there 
is no account stated between, nor meeting 
of the minds of the parties, with an intent 
on the part of each to settle a disputed 
claim: and the acceptance of part of the 
money which is due him by the creditor, 
will not preclude him from maintaining a 
suit for the balance. 

10. Wiixs and Probate: 

Every man should make his will, and it 
should be done timely and deliberately. A 
prominent legal writer says: “It is astound- 
ing how frequently from indolence, procras- 
tination, or superstition, men will postpone 
this needful act until the last. Some, like 
old Fuclio in Pope, with the ruling passion 
strong in death, can not endure the thought 
of parting with their possessions, even post 
mortem, and die intestate. Few testators 
know tlvir own minds, and a death-bed will 
is as sorry a substitute for a carefully pre- 
pared instrument, ns a death-hed repen- 
tance is for a well ordered life." 



THE ADMINISTRATION. 

M R. TAFT’S administration of the Gov- 
ernment thus far has revealed calm, 
judicial methods which are having a 
most favorable effect not only throughout 
the United States, but in foreign countries, 
and a continuation of these methods will 
undoubtedly create a more and more fa- 
vorable impression of American institutions. 
The unrest and socialistic tendencies in 
other countries have already turned the at- 
tention of foreign investors toward Ameri- 
can securities, and they are beginning to 
look upon this as the most conservative 
country in the world. All this is due to the 
attitude of the Administration, and this if 
continued — as it undoubtedly will be — will 
draw added millions of the old world into 
American investments. The beneficial ef- 
fects of such investments in increasing our 
prosperity can hardly be estimated. — J. S. 
Bache <$* Co., Weekly Financial Review. 



DUMMY DIRECTORS. 

A N observant newspaper reader has con- 
tributed to one of our metropolitan 
contemporaries some excerpts from 
the testimony in a trial in court at a suit 
involving certain acts of a former bank 
president, the witness having been a director 
of the institution whose affairs were mis- 
managed. The testimony is singularly in- 
teresting: 

Q. You were frequently overdrawn your- 
self w’hen you were a director? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you know of any by-laws of the 
bank prohibfting any salaried officer from 
borrowing money? A. No. sir; I never read 
the by-laws. 

Q. Never knew there were any? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. Did you take an oath every year as 
a director? A. Yes, sir. I thought it w*as 
a form. I took an oath to perform my 
office to the best of my ability and In ac- 
cordance of the laws of the nation. 

Q. But you didn’t read the by-laws? A. 
I didn’t think it necessary. 

Q. Did you rend the national banking 
laws? A. No. I don’t suppose I would have 
understood them if I did. 

It is more than likely that similar testi- 
mony would lie elicited by the examination 
of almost any director connected with a 
bank w r hose affairs had been mismanaged. 

It is pretty safe to assume that where 
directors have knowledge of national bank- 
ing laws and are familiar with the by-laws 
of ibeir banks, there is no mismanagement 
of the finances such as involve criminal 
prosecutions. Banks with dummy directors 
do not always go to the wall, but in periods 
of financial stress they are w r eak and dan- 
gerous links in the chain which binds to- 
gether our national integrity . — Rochetter 
Herald. 
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ALLEGIANCE TO HUMANITY. 

O N May 21, 1909, the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, British Ambassador to the 
United States, spoke before the Fif- 
teenth Annual Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, on the subject of 
“Allegiance to Humanity.’* Extracts from 
his address follow: 

Is not the fault, then, In ourselves, that 
we are too ignorant about other nations, too 
neglectful in not trying to understand them 
and to put ourselves in their place? Is not 
this one chief cause of the atmosphere of 
suspicion which characterizes the relations 
of the Great Powers, and leads them to go 
on creating the enormous armaments and 
levying the enormous taxes under which 
their people stagger? Would not a better 
knowledge by each nation of the other na- 
tions do something to dispel these suspi- 
cions? Every nation must of course be pre- 
pared to repel all dangers at all likely to 
threaten It. But It should also try to as- 
certain whether the dangers It is told to 
provide against are real or illusory, and it 
should try to enter into the position of other 
nations and ask whether It may not be ex- 
citing in their minds a mistaken impression 
of its purposes. Suspicion breeds suspicion; 
and nations have sometimes come to fear 
and dislike one and another only because 
each was incessantly told that it was dis- 
liked by the other. . . . 

Our country is not the only thing to which 
we owe our allegiance. It is owed also to 
justice and to humanity. Patriotism con- 
sists not in waving a flag but in striving 
lhat our country shall be righteous as well 
as strong. A state Is not the less strong 
for being resolved to use its strength in a 
temperate and pacific spirit. 

It was well said recently by Mr. Root that 
there ought to be, and there was gradually 
coming to be, a public opinion of nations 
which favored arbitration and would con- 
demn any Government which plunged into 
war when amicable means of settlement 
were available. May w*e not go even fur- 
ther, and desire and w’ork for the creation 
of a public opinion of the world which has 
regard to the general interests of the 
world, raising Its view above the special 
interests of each people? Are we not ear- 
ning our national feeling to excess when 
we think only of the welfare, only of the 
glory, of our own nation? Is it not the 
mark of a truly philosophic as well as of a 
truly religious mind to extend its sympathy 
and its hopes to all mankind? Would not 
the diffusion of such a feeling and an ap- 
preciation of the truth that every nation 



gains by the prosperity and happiness of 
other peoples be a force working for peace 
and good will among the nations even more 
powerfully than all our arbitration treaties? 



EUROPE STILL CONCERNED 
ABOUT OUR CURRENCY. 

J ACOB H. SCHIFF, who arrived June 4 
aboard the Lusitania after a six weeks* 
trip in Europe, discussed briefly the 
financial conditions here and abroad. 

Speaking of affairs in this country, he 
said : 

Much confidence is being expressed every- 
where in the Taft Administration. It is 
particularly hoped that, with the tariff out 
of the way, the solution of the currency 
problem will be sought with energy, for it is 
already now feared that unless this question 
is being promptly dealt with, w'e shall only 
be again heaping up new fuel, which in 
times to come will bring on another con- 
flagration. 

As the first step toward this, the immo- 
bilizing of capital through the enormous 
absorption of new securities In the United 
Srates and the simultaneous heavy gold ex- 
port is being pointed to. 

With a sound system we should be in a 
position to reduce the volume of the cur- 
rency to the decreased needs of commerce 
and industry; as it is, the large surplus of 
paper currency not now needed can only be 
employed in securities purchased, or it must 
displace our gold by driving it to other 
countries; in fact, both are being done, and 
after a while w*e shall have to pay the pen- 
alty. The report of the Monetary Commis- 
sion is, because of this, eagerly looked for. 



THE SALOON CONDEMNED. 

C OMMENTING on a recent address by 
Professor Munsterberg, “Collier’s 
Weekly” says: 

Professor Munsterberg spoke in Boston 
not long ago, and people all over the coun- 
try would naturally suppose, from the press 
accounts, that he made an onslaught on 
Prohibition. As a matter of fact, he merely 
stated certain considerations on both sides, 
and also stated other evils, which ought to 
be taken into account while considering the 
general subject. In the “Ladies' Home Jour- 
nal,” for March, the professor declared that 
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there was no more degrading and no more 
atrocious Insult to civilized life, than the 
American saloon. He pointed out that It 
poisoned the social atmosphere of the 
masses, led the working man to squander 
his savings, and the healthy man to devas- 
tate his energies. He spoke of political cor- 
ruption and of the thousand paths from the 
saloon to the penitentiary. He said there 
might be disagreements as to whether strict 
prohibition, or education toward temperance, 
would prove the more reliable method, but 
that there could be no disagreement about 
the fact that the saloon must be wiped out. 
“It is a blessed movement which now turns 
with overwhelming energy against the hor- 
rors of this evil and unites the clean minds 
of the whole nation in an untiring fight 
against this source of infection.” From 
which it would appear that supporters of 
the saloon can derive but little comfort 
from Professor Munsterberg. 



WHAT ARE DEPOSITS ? 

C OMMENTING upon the ambiguity of 
statements which set forth, in figures, 
the actual deposits that national banks 
may have received in a given time, the New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin says: 

The common hazy notion about bank de- 
posits is reflected in a statement sent out 
from Washington that “during the present 
fiscal year the national banks of the coun- 
try have received in individual deposits $4,- 
286,060,384. which is more than a billion and 
a half dollars in excess of the entire out- 
standing money supply of the United 
States.” What is meant by the banks hav- 
ing received that amount during the fiscal 
year? They are receiving and paying out 
great sums every day and nobody can tell 
what s their receipts in individual deposits 
amount to in a year. But, according to the 
reports of the Comptroller of the Currenecy 
of the condition of national banks on the 
2Sth of April, they held on that date $4,- 
286,060.384 in individual deposits. How much 
they had received in a year was unknown 
and unascertainable. 

But what has this to do with the “out- 
standing money supply”? The dispatch re- 
ferred to seems to imply that individual de- 
posits consist of money, and that is a no- 
tion that many people have difficulty in 
keeping out of their heads. They really 
consist of credits to depositors and nothing 
else. Depositors may deposit money, or 
drafts and notes to be collected, or they 
may borrow of their bank and have the 
amount credited up to them to be drawn 
upon at their convenience. All the deposits 
become credits after the bank has received 
them. It owes the several amounts to de- 
positors and will have to pay in money so 
far as that is demanded, but no money in 
a bank of deposit and discount belongs to 
the depositors. It is all the property of the 
bank. 

The bank is required to keep on hand a 
reserve of cash sufficient to meet demands 



for payment in money. This may be one- 
fourth as much as the deposits or it may 
be considerably less, according to the loca- 
tion of the banks. When individual depos- 
its in national banks largely exceeded $4,- 
000,000,000, and were one-third greater than 
all the money supply of the country, the 
banks held less than $900,000,000 in reserve 
money, and that was an unusual proprtion. 
These facts are elementary, but their re- 
statement may be justified by the confusion 
of mind so often displayed as to the mean- 
ing of bank deposits. 



URGES UNIFICATION OF BANK- 
ING INSTITUTIONS. 

I N an address made at the annual ban- 
quet of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, held recently at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, Congressman 
Charles N. Fowler, of New Jersey, said in 
part: 

What we want in this country is a free 
interchangeability between bank book cred- 
its and bank note credits, the latter being 
redeemable in gold at bank note redemp- 
tion agencies, precisely as the notes of the 
500 banks of New' England were redeemed 
at the Suffolk Bank in Boston before the 
war, if we hope to have the most economi- 
cal and efficient bank currency in the world. 

If the banks of the United States w’ere 
bonded together to co-insure all of their 
bank credits and the supervision and re- 
sponsibility w'ere thrown directly upon the 
banks, the savings accounts, which now 
constitute a part of almost every bank’s 
business, would be in proper securities for 
trust funds and would not be diverted to 
commercial uses or speculative purposes. 
The division line between the investment 
fund and the commercial fund of the coun- 
try w'ould be recognized and strictly ob- 
served. 

High finance and wild speculation would 
have to be carried on outside of the na- 
tional system, while within it the com- 
merce of the United States would find its 
complete defense and protection and the 
people absolutely protected against loss. 

If all the legitimate corporate banking in- 
stitutions W’ere so associated and bound to- 
gether by a contribution of five per cent, 
in gold of all their deposit and note liabili- 
ties, w T e should have a gold reserve and re- 
discount fund passing the billion -dollar 
mark, and the United States w r ould soon 
lead the world in banking facilities and 
financial strength. 



COINAGE OF U. S. MINTS. 



T HE coinage executed at the mints of 
the. United States during May, 1909, 
aggregated $26,650,000, as follow's: 
Gold, $25,577,500; silver, $1,029,000; minor 
coins, $43,500. This is exclusive of 450,000 
peso pieces for the Philippine Islands. 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 



GOLD PRODUCTION AND SECURITY PRICES. 



E mentioned last month the grow- 
* " ing interest being taken in the 
question of the influence of the constant- 
ly increasing gold production on secur- 
ity prices. No longer confined to the 
lecture room, the subject is one which 
is now engrossing the attention of prac- 
tical banking men all over the country, 
and is being widely discussed in all the 
financial publications which deal with 
the broad economic factors influencing 
the price of securities. 

Briefly stated, the claim of the new 
school of “gold-depreciation” theorists 
is that as more and more gold is pro- 
duced, an ounce of gold will buy less 
and less wheat or corn or cotton — in 
other words, that where formerly a 
bale of cotton was equal in value to two 
and one-half ounces of gold, as more 
gold is produced it will need perhaps 
3 ounces of gold to buy the bale of cot- 
ton. Prices of commodities being thus 
forced up, the argument runs, a specu- 
lation in these commodities is engen- 
dered which ties up the available cap- 
ital supply and makes money rates rise. 
Rise in money rates naturally reacts 
upon the price of securities bearing a 
fixed rate of interest. 

This is the outline of the theory. It 
has been held by economists in the uni- 
versities for a good many years, but it 
is only lately that it has been taken up 
seriously and generally by practical 
banking men and large holders of se- 
curities. Nor can it be said that close 
study of the question has caused any 
considerable degree of alarm as to the 
future of bond prices. Admitting the 



truth of the general principles involved, 
there are, nevertheless, influences bear- 
ing on the situation which to the prac- 
tical mind seem entirely to deprive the 
factor of rapidly increasing gold pro- 
duction of its terrors as a destroyer of 
security values. 

The Theory and the Fact. 

Extraneous influences seem, indeed, 
to have sadly deranged the working out 
of the theory regarding the influence of 
gold production on commodity prices. 
In my article on the subject in the May 
edition of “Moody’s Magazine” it was 
shown how periods of increasing gold 
production have by no means been al- 
ways marked by rising commodity 
prices. Between 1891 (the time when 
gold production began really to rise rap- 
idly) and 1896, for instance. Brad- 
street’s index number fell from 8.1382 
to 5.7019. That was during a six-year 
period when the world’s production of 
gold was increasing from 131 million 
dollars to 211 million dollars. 

Here, evidently, is the best kind of 
an example of the strength of outside 
influences in shaping commodity prices. 
The gold-depreciation theorists are 
right enough in their contention that an 
increased output of the precious metal 
tends to put up the price of commodi- 
ties, but the facts, as opposed to the 
theory, show that outside influences 
have been of more than sufficient weight 
to nullify the tendency. Take, for in- 
stance, the whole period between 1891, 
when gold production began rapidly to 
increase, and the present time. What 
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is the actual record of commodity prices 
in relation to gold production ? On 
January 1 , 1891, Bradstreet’s index 
number stood at 8.1882. On January 
1, 1909, it stood at 8.2681. a gain of 
only one and one-half per cent. In the 
meantime gold production had jumped 
from $131 ,000,000 in 1891 to $430,- 
000,000 in 1909. 

So that the fact that the gold output 
is on the increase does not by any means 
prove that further rise in commodity 
prices is inevitable. 

How Interest Rates Are Affected. 

Turning now T to the question of the 
relationship between commodity prices 
and interest rates, what reason is there 
to believe that rising commodity prices 
mean a higher level for money? Ac- 
cording to the claim of the “gold-depre- 
ciation” theorists, whenever prices of 
wheat or cotton or steel or any great 
staple are rising, the resulting specula- 
tion ties up so much money that interest 
rates rise rapidly. That there is a 
good deal in this idea is something wdiieh 
must, in all fairness, be admitted. The 
claim, however, that a rise in the price 
of even the more important staples is 
enough to put interest rates up all over 
the world, and keep them up, is some- 
thing which is by no means borne out by 
the record of the past. Money rates 
are most certainly influenced by periods 
of speculation, but a rise in the price of 
general commodities by no means indi- 
cates a period of speculation sufficiently 
deep or broad to exert any such world- 
wide effect. 

A Practical View. 

It is a question, indeed, with a good 
many practical-minded holders of se- 
curities whether the increase of gold 
production in its plain everyday effect 
of “more money for the use of trade” 
does not outweigh all other roundabout 
considerations such as greater demand 
for money arising from stimulated spec- 
ulation. Even allowing that as more 
gold is produced, commodity prices tend 
to rise and that speculation is encour- 
aged, the plain unvarnished fact re- 



mains that the more money you dig up 
out of the ground, the more money you 
have for the use of trade. Four hun- 
dred and thirty millions of dollars of 
new gold brought into use in 1908 may 
be made the basis of all kinds of credits, 
but after all there are $430,000,000 
more of gold with which to carry on 
the world’s business. I put the question 
up to a merchant recently, who, wdiile 
professing to know but little of eco- 
nomics, is considered a man of extraor- 
dinary business sense. “It seems to 
me,” he said, “that there’s little neces- 
sity for making so complicated a mat- 
ter of this question of gold production 
and interest rates. The more of any- 
thing I produce, the less I can expect 
to get for it. I realize that gold isn’t 
copper or silver, but the principle re- 
mains just the same — the more gold I 
produce the less I can expect to get 
for its use — the lower interest rates are 
bound to go. Look at interest rates now 
and fifty years ago, when there wasn’t 
anything like the proportionate demand 
for capital there is now. Was there 
any one and two per cent, money then? 
Why is money so much cheaper now? 
3ecause there’s so much more of it.” 



Judging from the lack of concern 
with which the largest holders of se- 
curities view the increase in gold pro- 
duction, that is the view they take of it. 
Somehow, there has always been pres- 
ent a demand for all the gold produced 
— despite the 300 per cent, increase in 
the past eighteen years, the bogy of 
overproduction has never amounted to 
much. The civilization of the world is 
going forward at a great pace, and 
more and more gold is all the time be- 
ing required for bank reserves and the 
arts. Demand from these sources seems 
likely to absorb surplus supplies for a 
good while to come. In the meantime 
the question of increasing production is 
being made the subject of tremendous 
discussions among the theorists; but 
practical bank men, having carefully 
looked into the matter, have mostly de- 
cided that it is lacking in any element 
of danger to security prices. 
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EUROPE AND OUR BONDS. 

JNTERRUPTED somewhat by the 
financial disturbances of the past 
two years, the effort to establish more 
of a market for American bonds in Eu- 
rope has been fully resumed. The 
Pennsylvania, it will be recollected, and 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
managed to force their way into the 
French market a few years ago and 
sold some big blocks of bonds, but out- 
side of that the Continent has not taken 
any great amount of our securities, en 
bloc, for a good while back. But now, 
from all accounts, the interest of the 
French, German and Dutch investor is 
beginning to awaken to the profit possi- 
bilities of American bonds, and some 
pretty large blocks of the new issues 
are being taken by the foreign bankers 
for distribution among their clients. 
How the foreign investor, generally, re- 
gards American securities is set forth 
in the following statement, which a 
banker of international prominence has 
prepared for the Investment Depart- 
ment of The Bankers Magazine: 

William J. Wollman’s Views. 

William J. Wollman, of J. S. Bache 
& Co., recently returned from a trip 
abroad. He states that the change in 
the attitude of European bankers and 
investors towards the Americans and 
American securities is surprising. 

“At the time of the financial crisis in 
the year 1907,” said Mr, Wollman, 
“Europe lost faith in the management 
of our corporations, but the quick return 
to conditions more nearly normal, in 
most cases without interruption of div- 
idends and interest disbursements, has 
won respect and aroused a feeling 
of greater confidence in the solid foun- 
dation and inherent strength of the 
management of our institutions. 

“In the past two years it has been 
very noticeable that the ‘middle classes' 
of Europe have been buying our se- 
curities and putting them away. The 
larger income return makes its appeal 
to them and the demand is increasing 
for all of our better securities. It is 
really remarkable to note the familiar- 
ity of the people with our various stocks 



and bonds. In London, as a rule, you 
hear more American securities talked 
of and discussed than any other securi- 
ties traded in on their Stock Exchange. 
It is surprising the activity displayed 
in London beginning three o’clock, 
which is the opening of our market (10 
o’clock New York time). On active 
days many of the brokers remain in 
their offices until eight or nine o’clock in 
the evening, which gives them sufficient 
time to tret the results of the close of the 
New York market. 

“The best cable and telegraph service 
will probably be found in America. In 
France they are very far behind in 
this respect. Very often when bankers 
in Paris w r ant to communicate with 
London they will do it via New York, 
as they claim that they can save con- 
siderable time by cabling in this round- 
about way. 

“The recent reduction in the postage 
rate between the United States and 
England and Germany will do much to 
acquaint Europeans with our securities, 
as it will enable us to circularize those 
countries at a very moderate cost. All 
this will tend to bring our countries 
closer and closer.” 

From what Mr. Wollman says, the 
prospects for making a good market 
for American bonds among the mid- 
dle-class European investors seem to be 
excellent. That is the object which has 
been sought all along, and its achieve- 
ment will mean much in the way of the 
development of our secondary railway 
systems. From the standpoint of the 
American banking house or railroad 
which has securities to sell, it is a for- 
tunate thing that the new taxes in 
France are operating strongly toward 
driving French capital into foreign en- 
terprise. A proportionate a mount seems 
likely to find its way into American 
bonds. 



THE MAIN INFLUENCE. 



HE clearing up of the business sit- 
uation leaves the money market 
the main influence on bond prices. What 
will money rates do during the second 
half of 1909? — answer to that question 
would be the solution of the problem 
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of future bond prices. One thing is 
certain; prices of the highest grade 
bonds have been steadily influenced up- 
ward by the extraordinary cheapness 
of money, and will with difficulty be 
maintained when the inevitable change 
from present conditions comes. Easier 
money than we have had for the past 
year and a half is impossible — a change 
from present conditions means higher 
rates. 

Predicting the course of the money 
market is a hazardous business, but at 
a time when money rates are so all- 
important in their influence on bond 
prices, it is decidedly well worth while 
for the holder of securities to consider 
carefully the factors which bear on the 
future interest rate. Looking at the 
matter very broadly, the point of great- 
est importance is the great increase in 
the loans of the banks all over the 
country and the replacing of the huge 
amount of gold we have exported, with 
national bank notes. So great has been 
the volume of unused capital up to now 
that the development of these condi- 
tions has gone on with almost no visible 
effect on money rates. An underlying 
situation has been created, however, 
which contains all the elements neces- 
sary to bring about a decidedly Armor 
money market this fall. 

Europe’s vast supplies of accumulat- 
ed capital, how T ever, may be expected 
to act as a balance and prevent any- 
thing like a money stringency. The 
whole world has been impressed with 
our recuperative abilitv and our credit 
abroad has been strengthened and im- 
proved. At a price we shall be able to 
borrow almost unlimited sums on the 
European markets this fall. 



INDUSTRIAL BONDS IN FAVOR. 

T T P to within a couple of months ago 
some astonishingly low prices for 
industrial bonds still prevailed, but that 
is a condition which has largely been 
rectified of late by greatly increased in- 
terest in this class of security. At the 
same time, with all the advance which 
has taken place, there are still a num- 
ber of good industrial bonds selling at 



a price to net the buyer as large a re- 
turn as can be obtained by buying the 
preferred industrial stocks of recog- 
nized standing. 

With the business outlook as it is, 
there is no doubt that the better class 
of industrial bonds arc a most attrac- 
tive form of investment. If there is 
one fact about the industrial history of 
the great crisis of 1907 which stands out 
prominentlv among the others, it is that 
the big industrial companies made a 
marvellous showing of strength, record- 
ing a surprisingly low mortality. And 
this is the kind of a fact which im- 
presses itself most upon the investor's 
mind. For a long time after the panic 
— in fact, until just recently — a great 
many well-informed buyers of bonds 
shook their heads and said, “No, I don’t 
want to consider buying any industrial 
bonds, thank you. I know that most of 
the big companies made a good showing 
in the depression, but they’re not out 
of the woods yet. Wait and see how 
they stand the after-effects.” 

That question has been answered dur- 
ing the year’s second quarter, and in a 
way to encourage the most optimistic 
views of the industrial future. Tangi- 
ble evidences of improvement are to be 
found on all sides — the outlook is for a 
period of great commercial activity. 
Under the circumstances it is no won- 
der that investors are turning eagerly 
to industrial bonds and that the bankers 
handling them have made big profits. 



THE SO-CALLED “REINVEST- 
MENT DEMAND.” 



'T'WICE every year a great point is 
A made of the influence on the in- 



vestment markets of the January and 
July disbursements, and twice every 
year holders of securities are disappoint- 
ed that prices are so little influenced by 
this “reinvestment” demand. As a mat- 
ter of fact, nothing like the full amount 
of coupon and dividend money disbursed 
at the year’s beginning or in July finds 
its way back into the security markets; 
and, furthermore, what reinvesting is 
done is scattered over a very consider- 
able period of time. 
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With regard to its effect on security 
prices this latter point is most import- 
ant. Bond dealers declare that they 
can feel the influence of anticipatory 
buying all through the month of June, 
while, on the other hand, the buying 
movement runs along all through July. 
Some buyers, aiming to get in ahead of 
their neighbors, borrow the money to 
make their purchases and then pay it 
back out of dividend and coupon money. 
Others figure that the better plan is to 
wait until the dealers, who have stocked 
up with bonds in anticipation, have 
worked them off at high prices and are 
willing to have quotations go down 
again, so that they can take on a fresh 
supply of wares. In any case the ef- 
fect is to greatly prolong the period 
over which the purchases are made, and 
to render their visible influence much 
less than if the buying were concen- 
trated on a shorter period. The bond 
dealer who wants to take advantage of 
the “reinvestment demand” nowadays 
must lay in his supplies far in advance 
and be willing to carry them well past 
the time when the actual disbursements 
are made. 



NEW FACTORS IN THE BOND 
MARKET. 

/COMPARING present prices with 
the high level of several years ago 
and commenting on the probability of 
this level being again reached, Messrs. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston say 
in a recent circular: 

It Is clear, then, that to-day’s prices of 
standard bonds are substantially below the 
quotations attained during the years from 
3$99 to 1902. 

But history has the perplexing habit of 
not repeating itself, and it is unsafe to rea- 
son that, because the prices of the better 
class of interest-bearing securities were 
much higher during this previous period of 
dulness. they are certain to reach again 
the same high level. The high prices for 
this preceding period may be regarded per- 
haps as quite as abnormal as the lowest 
prices touched In recent years. A number 
of new factors certainly have entered into 
the present situation: — 

(1) The large supply of short-term obli- 
gations issued during the last three or four 
years lessen the funds going into long-time 
securities, and also affect the market, be- 
cause it Is known that, when they come 
due, there are likely to be further substan- 
tial issues of long-time securities. 



(2) There has also been an increased sup- 
ply of well-secured equipment obligations 
which compete with railroad bonds. 

(3) During recent years convertible bonds 
have been Issued in large amounts, and, as 
they' afford reasonable safety with specula- 
tive possibilities of profitable conversion, 
they have attracted a large number of in- 
vestors. 

(4) During the last half-dozen years the 
bond market has much broadened. Many 
investors, who six or eight years ago con- 
fined their investments entirely to steam 
railroad securities, to-day are buying the 
bonds of the stronger industrial corpora- 
tions, and particularly have been attracted 
by the safety and comparatively high yield 
cf public service corporations. 

(5) There is also at the present time a 
well-grounded opinion that general business 
is recovering, perhaps not rapidly, but 
steadily, and that banks and Investors are 
likely before long to encounter substantial- 
ly increased demands for the purpose of 
financing industry. This last consideration 
is the mast important factor of all, and 
cannot be definitely determined. 

Our feeling, on the whole, is that we are 
not likely, during the next year or two. to 
attain the high prices for bonds reached in 
the years 1899 to 1902. At the same time so 
many of the conditions which caused that 
rise are now operative that we do expect 
to see some further advance in prices, and 
it is our opinion that the present prices of 
interest-bearing securities are not abnor- 
mally high, and therefore we believe that 
investors are justified in buying securities 
at to-day’s level of prices. 

We think that the broadening of the 
market, which has been in progress so 
notably during the last five or six years, 
will continue at least for a number of years, 
and that this will tend to advance the price 
of bonds of the better class of street rail- 
way and electric light companies. We know 
of no bonds so attractive from the point of 
view’ of security and relatively high income 
yield as the bonds of well-managed street 
railway and electric light companies, earn- 
ing two or more times the interest charges 
and issued with due regard to the life of 
the franchises. 



SHORT-TERM INVESTMENTS. 



'T'O the man who believes that money 
rates will be decidedly higher in 
the fall, the short-term notes and equip- 
ment trusts offer an attractive field for 
investment. At the basis on which these 
securities are selling they differ but lit- 
tle from loans made at the time money 
rate, on which the lender is at any time 
able to call in his money. A rise in 
money rates will, of course, affect the 
price of these short-term issues, too, but 
to nothing like the same degree to which 
it will affect long term bonds. The in- 
vestor who buys short term notes now. 
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therefore, keeps his money employed, 
but has it in a position where, if the 
rise in money he is looking for mate- 
rializes, he will be able to make a favor- 
able switch into a long-term issue. It 
is the realization of the possibilities of 
this operation which is responsible for 
a good deal of the recent buying of 
short notes. 

THE BONDS OF MERGED ROADS. 

r J^ V HE public has made money in 
bonds since the panic, and in- 
vestors in general have become keenly 
alive to profit possibilities. They have 
seen the bonds of several roads which 
have been merged into larger systems 
increase greatly in value, and are not 
overlooking the chance to put them- 
selves in the way of getting the benefit 
of similar developments. 

Investing for profit as well as income 
is becoming more and more general, and 
a great deal of attention is being paid 
to the possibilities of mergers and com- 
binations which will favorably affect the 
bonds of the smaller roads taken in. 



The air is full of deals and rumors of 
deals, some of which are too silly to 
deserve notice, but others of which are 
in the way of being consummated. It 
is certain that the day of the small, in- 
dependent railroad is over and that it 
is but a matter- of a very few years 
before the last minor system will have 
been absorbed. There is at the time 
of writing just one north-and-south in- 
dependent left in the Middle West and 
everything points to the absorption of 
this road, before very long, by one of 
the great systems of the North. The 
completion of the Panama Canal will 
make a Gulf outlet imperative for ev- 
ery one of the great transcontinental 
roads — long before the Canal is fin- 
ished, it may be assumed that every 
possible line to the Gulf of Mexico will 
have been appropriated. 



Among the high-interest-bearing se- 
curities being offered to investors, irri- 
gation bonds play a prominent part. The 
following comes to us from an expert 
on these securities: 



IRRIGATION BONDS. 



By Ralph H. Hess. 



/"'J UR RENT interest in matters per- 
taining to the conservation of our 
natural resources and the reclamation of 
waste lands has, incidentally, focused 
public attention upon the recent devel- 
opment of irrigation in the arid coun- 
try. The popular press has widely dis- 
cussed the significance of the rapid in- 
crease in the number and magnitude of 
reclamation projects, and financial jour- 
nals have occasionally commented on 
the growing importance of the new 
class of securities arising out of recla- 
mation activities. Unfortunately, finan- 
cial writers have quite inadequately, 
and, at times, erroneously defined the 
qualities of such issues as media of in- 
vestment. 

The problem of reclamation and the- 
ory of irrigation district finance, briefly 
put, is as follows: Arid lands are worth- 
less without water for irrigation and 
works for conveying it to the fields. 



Home-seekers in the West are usually 
without considerable capital and are, 
therefore, unable to finance the exten- 
sive reclamation projects necessary to 
bring the land under cultivation. The 
irrigation district, as originally defined 
by the Wright Law in California, and 
as recently provided in the somewhat 
improved laws of most irrigation States, 
is an organization of owners of contigu- 
ous lands which it is proposed to irri- 
gate. The district is organized as a 
quasi-municipality and is authorized by 
State laws to issue bonds by district ref- 
erendum, such bonds to be secured by 
prior liens on the lands to be benefited 
by the projects which they are to 
finance. 

Such a scheme of finance is justified 
in theory and is practically sound when 
the project is properly conceived and 
carried to completion within the pro- 
posed period. If, for any reason, the 
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available water supply or the productiv- 
ity of the land is miscalculated, if the 
magnitude of the undertaking is mis- 
judged and sufficient time or funds for 
its perfection not provided, if the man- 
agement of the enterprise falls into un- 
skilled or unscrupulous hands; in fact, 
if any one of the many unforeseen con- 
tingencies should arise and the project 
thereby fail of completion within the 
specified time, the lands and canals 
pledged to the bondholders remain bar- 
ren, the settlers are probably unable 
to respond to a tax to meet the interest 
or principal and the bonds depreciate 
to the paper on wffiich they are printed. 
It is obvious, therefore, that irrigation 
bonds of the so-called municipal variety 
are subject to the operation of value-de- 
termining factors of intangible and in- 
determinate qualities, and that their ul- 
timate payment depends, not on the 
original and permanent value of 
pledged securities nor on the earning 
capacity of an established industry, but 
on the successful completion of a com- 
bined structural and economic enter- 
prise. 

The irrigation bond of the second 
type is the product of a somewhat ad- 
vanced but no more certain step in 
the development of irrigation finance. 
In order to accelerate the settlement of 
unoccupied lands and to encourage their 
reclamation by State and private enter- 
prise, an act was passed in 1891? which 
is designated as the “Carey Act.” By 
the provisions of this law and a subse- 
quent amendment, the Federal Govern- 
ment agreed to transfer to the several 
arid States such unappropriated lands 
as lay within their respective boun- 
daries, to the extent of not to exceed 
one million acres to each State, provid- 
ed that the States should previously ar- 
range for and supervise their reclama- 
tion, and thereafter contract for their 
sale to bona fide settlers in tracts not 
to exceed 160 acres to any one person. 

Promoters were not slow to take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of the State 
and Federal laws described above, and 
corporations were rapidly organized for 
the purpose of appropriating water- 
rights in State streams and undertak- 
ing the reclamation of available public 



lands. Such operations involved the 
filing upon alleged unappropriated wat- 
ers of public streams for purposes of 
irrigation, the preparation of plans for 
the ditching of such waters to the lands 
to be irrigated, the accumulation of cap- 
ital sufficient to construct the proposed 
system of canals, the construction of 
the works, and the final transfer of the 
lands reclaimed to settlers at the nom- 
inal price of fifty cents per acre, plus' 
a per-acre charge sufficient to cover the 
cost of reclamation. The fifty-cent 
charge goes to the State and the man- 
ner of its final disposition is provided 
by the Federal statute. The cost-of- 
reclamation charge constitutes the ex- 
penses and fruits of enterprise which 
go to the construction company. It is 
presumed that this charge shall be suf- 
ficient to cover the cost of construction ; 
but the limits of such factors of cost 
as dividends and salaries are nowhere 
defined. The charges for construction 
have, I believe, been uniformly $10 per 
acre. The cost of Government con- 
struction by the Reclamation Service, 
undertaken eight years later when the 
easiest projects were already pre-empt- 
ed by companies operating under the 
Carey Act, and when the cost of labor 
and materials were fifteen to twenty per 
cent, higher, have averaged twenty-five 
to thirty-five per cent, less per acre. In 
this form of enterprise we discover the 
source of our second class of irrigation 
bond, i. e., the so-called corporation or 
Carey type of bond. 

The foregoing is sufficient* to sug- 
gest the distinctive features of the re- 
spective securities of the two types of 
irrigation enterprise which are at pres- 
ent marketing bonds; namely, the coop- 
erative district, provided for by State 
law's and primarily conceived by the 
Wright Law of California, and the tem- 
porary construction company (an in- 
vestment corporation) which operates 
under the Carey Act, subiect to the 
nominal supervision of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the more or less direct sur- 
veillance of State officials. 

That there is a considerable element 
of risk in irrigation enterprise is mu- 
versallv admitted. The diffusion of re- 
sponsibility and absence of pers mal lia- 
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bilitv is bound to augment the chances 
of failure in any undertaking. If a 
district project fails, the resident farm- 
ers are individually responsible and lia- 
ble and therefore stand to make good 
the outstanding bonds or lose their 
lands. If, as is often the case, their 
lands are unimproved, the failure of 
the undertaking will disposses them of 
nothing of value. In the case of the 
Carey project, the protection of official 
responsibility must be recognized; but, 
in the States, official responsibility sel- 
dom extends beyond a period of two 
years, and by the time a project is 
launched, exploited and abandoned the 
official who approved the plans is not 
only beyond recourse to bondholders, 
but probably beyond political censure 
for misfeasance in office. In financial 
matters, the judgment of a State engi- 
neer may not always be trustworthy, and 
the aggressive and optimistic spirit fre- 
quently prevailing on the industrial 
frontier may easily gain the well-meant 
but unjustified approval of a temporary 
servant of the State. 

It is to be understood that we are 
discussing the initial characteristics of 
irrigation bonds, which refer, of course, 
to their attributes as investments at the 
time of their issue and sale, and not 
merely to their potentialities upon the 
successful culmination of the enterprise 
which they are made to finance. The 
investment qualities of any mortgage 
bond depend, primarily, on the orig- 
inal and permanent values of the prop- 
erties pledged, and such values must be 
actual and residual, and not merely po- 
tential and conditioned upon the ex- 
pected results of a developmental un- 
dertaking. To the extent to which bonds 
are issued beyond the known and realiz- 
able assets of the issuing corporation, 
they partake of the nature of deben- 
tures or preferred stocks and are bur- 
dened with such proportion of the total 
risk as is their volume of the total in- 
vestment. 

In the light of a careful analysis, it 
is difficult to reconcile irrigation dis- 
trict bonds, as a class, with the stand- 
ardized conception of municipal bonds. 
The bonded indebtedness of a recog- 



nized municipality is usually limited by 
law to a small percentage of the as- 
sessed valuation of the property with- 
in the municipality and is strongly safe- 
guarded by being confined to the actual 
tax-paying ability of the population. 
This qualification may be true of the 
higher class of district bonds, but cer- 
tainly not of the arid-district and cor- 
poration types. For this reason, it 
would seem that the more or less cur- 
rent term “municipal/' when applied to 
such securities, is a misnomer. 

We now have fairly before us evi- 
dence sufficient to justify a summary 
estimate of irrigation bonds as an in- 
vestment proposition. Enough has been 
said to reveal the fact that the tangible 
values which are pledged in support of 
current issues of irrigation bonds are, 
in the case of the corporation type of 
bonds, practically negligible, and in 
cases of district issue are without any 
recognized standard of quality or ex- 
cellence. It further appears that estab- 
lished earning power and demonstrated 
taxable ability, as bases for the assump- 
tion of fixed charges, are likewise sub- 
ject to serious limitations in the field 
of irrigation finance. 

There is no doubt that the mortgage 
feature of irrigation bonds is largely 
fictitious. That which is usually hy- 
pothecated in support of such bonds is 
of value only in the presumed realiza- 
tion of a probable future condition, and 
the readiness with which these securi- 
ties are being issued and the apparent 
absence of a proportional issue and sale 
of capital stock surely indicates that 
the principle of debt financiering which 
requires the amount of borrowed funds 
to be within the minimum value of tan- 
gible capital properties is being grossly 
violated. It, therefore, emerges that 
subscribers to corporation capital do 
not assume the legitimate risk of recla- 
mation ventures, but shift a part there- 
of to the bondholder, whose main se- 
curity is confidence in the success of the 
undertaking. For this reason, irriga- 
tion bonds, with the exception noted, 
should not be more highly regarded than 
preferred stocks in an unestablished in- 
dustrial plant, and interest bearing pre- 
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ferred stocks have been outlawed by the 
statutes of several States.* 

Being virtually analogous to inter- 
est-bearing preferred stocks in potential 
industries, irrigation bonds are not well 
adapted to the direct investment of the 
private savings of those who desire to 
avoid risk-carrying securities and who 
are without the opportunity or technical 
knowledge which will permit them to 
accurately estimate the character of the 
enterprise and the quality of its man- 
agement. On the other hand, the bonds 
in question pay a high rate and, on the 
whole, represent undertakings of glow- 
ing possibilities. For this reason, they 
present an attractive field for such in- 
vestors as desire to assume somewhat 
more than a bondholder’s risk at a 
snecified rate somewhat above that of a 
standard mortgage loan. They should 
be especially desirable to those who 
may possess a personal and technical 
knowledge of the field and management 
of the undertaking. 

In the foregoing, the writer is not to 
be understood as taking exception to 
the most eloquent portrayal of the 
achievements and potentialities of rec- 
lamation enterprise and irrigation agri- 
culture. Certainly there is no form of 



• Wisconsin Laws of 1907, Ch. 576. 



industry now being developed in Amer- 
ica that will more quickly assume an 
independent and profitable basis and 
ultimately add more to the national divi- 
dend than will the farming of reclaimed 
lands. There is no doubt that, for a 
long time to come, every dollar invest- 
ed in the improvement of the arid wastes 
of our West will be returned by the soil 
many fold; but these facts should be 
given no bearing in an analysis of the 
technical features of irrigation securi- 
ties of the borrowing variety. We are 
concerned only with the nature of such 
securities as the market affords to the 
bond purchaser who is not a risk-taker 
nor a promoter, but a lender of money 
on adequate security. Theoretically, the 
bond buyer is not interested in the suc- 
cess or failure of the enterprise to which 
he lends his funds, and he has no de- 
sire to share in the gains or losses which 
may accrue to the borrowing company. 
The reliable mortgage bond always car- 
ries with it sufficient security to guar- 
antee the unqualified payment of inter- 
est and principal when due. The un- 
qualified payment of any funded in- 
debtedness can only rest upon tangible 
and convertible pledges, established 
earning power, or predetermined con- 
tributory ability. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 



[Corrected to June 23.] 



Quoted by Judson G. Wall, broker and deal- 
er In Investment securities, 10 Wall 
street, New York. 

STATE AND CITY BONDS. 



Approx. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

Alabama 4s, 1956 104V*-105V* 3.75 

Georgia 4V*s, 1915 104%-105V* 3.60 

Massachusetts 3V*s, 1940.... 99 - 99V* 3.53 

New York State 3s, 1959 103% -103 V* 2.88 

So. Car. 4V*s, 1933 104 -105 4.10 

Boston 3V*s, July, 1929 96%- 97% 3.70 

N. Y. City 4V*s, Nov., 1917.. 104 -104V* 3.85 
N. Y. City 4s, Nov., 1957. . .100V*-101% 3.93 
N. Y. City 3V*s, Nov., 1954.. 90 - 90V* 3.96 

N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., T0.103%-104% 2.80 



SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 



Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
added to price. 

Approx. 

Bid. Asked.Yield. 



Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, 'll. 99 99% 4.30 

Am. Clg. B 4s. Mar. 15. ’12. 98 98% 4.60 

Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., TO.... 100% 101 4.20 

Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., TO. 100% 100% 3.25 

Atl. Coast L. 5s. Mar., TO. 100% 101% 3.31 

“Big Four” 5s, June, ’ll.. 101 V* 101% 4.07 
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Approx. 

Bid. Asked. Yield. 

B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s.l00% 102 4.00 

Chic. & N. W. deb. 5s. *09.100% 100% 3.13 

Del. & Hud. 4%s, July. *22.103 103% 4.15 

Int. R. T. 6s. May, *11 103% 103% 4.15 

Int. R. T. 5s. Mar., *10.... 100% 101 3.48 

K. C. R. & L. 6s. Sept., '12.100 100*4 5.90 

Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’10... 99% 99% 5.37 

Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., *10.. 101*4 101*8 2.94 

Lake Shore 5s, Feb., *10... 100 % 100% 3.50 

Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., *10.... 100% 10074 3.50 

Minn. & St. L. 5s. Feb., 'll. 99% 100 5.00 

N. Y. Central 5s. Feb., *10.100% 100% 3.50 

N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., *10.100% 101*4 4.15 

N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., *12.102% 102% 4.15 

N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., *14 .103% 104% 4.15 

N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., *16.105 105% 4.15 

N.Y.C. Eo. Tr. 5s. Nov., *19.106*4 107% 4.15 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, *10.100% 100% 3.21 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., *11.101% 101% 3.S7 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, *12.102 102*4 4.03 

Norf. & West. 5s, May, *10.101% 101% 3.35 

No. American 5s, May. *12. 99% 101 4.62 

Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, *10.100% 101% 3.40 

Pub. Ser. Cor. 5s, Nov., *09.100*4 100% 2.92 

St. L. & S. F. 5s, Jan., *11. 98% 99% 5.33 

St. L.&S.F. 4%s, Feb., *12. 96% 97% 5.55 

S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s, June, *11.100*4 101 5.40 

S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., *12. 99% 100% 4.35 

Southern Ry. 5s. Feb., *10.100% 100% 3.82 

tSouthern Ry. 6s, May. *11.100% 101% 2.62 



Tidewater 6s, June, *13 102% 103 5.15 

Pitts., Shawmut & North. 

rec. ctfs. 5s, Jan., *14 99 100 5.00 

Wabash 4%s. May, *10 99% 100 4.50 

Westinghouse 6s, Aug., *10.100% 101% 4.65 



t Have been called for Nov., 1909. 

INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Bid. Asked. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western 12 17 



Atlanta & West Point 150 154 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 280 300 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 25 33 

Central New England 7% 15 

Central New England, pref 15 25 



Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 48 55 

Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref. 70 78 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.. 45 65 

Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref. 65 75 

CIncin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac. .110 125 



Cincin.. N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref.. 106 110 

Cincinnati Northern 3S 45 

Cleveland. Akron & Columbus... 68 75 

Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref. 103 106 

Cripple Creek Central 34 36 

Cripple Creek Central, pref 53 60 

Delaware 77 81 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref. . . 80 90 

Detroit & Mackinac 35 45 

Detroit & Mackinac, pref S9 95 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 43 47 

Georgia, South. & Florida 30 40 

Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref. 93 96 

Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref.. 73 SO 

Huntington & Broad Top 5 10 

Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 15 20 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.. 9 11 

Kansas City. Mex. & Orient, pref. 17 23 

Louisville. Henderson & St. Louis 12 15 

Louisville. Hend. & St. L., pref. 34 36 

Maine Central 195 205 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 22 24 

Michigan Central 150 170 

Mississippi Central 56 58 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 116% 120 

Pere Marquette 25 27 

Pere Marquette. 1st pref 60 62 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref 38 41 

Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 2 5 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico. 125 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. 40 46 

Seaboard Company 19 21 



Bid. Asked, 



Seaboard, 1st pref 42 50 

Seaboard, 2d pref 3S 40 

Spokane & Inland Empire 50 60 

Spokane & Inland Empire, pref.. 60 70 

Texas Central 35 50 

Texas Central, pref 75 82 

Virginian 27 32 

Western Pacific 30 34 

Williamsport & North Branch... 1 3 



GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 



Bid. Asked 

Albany & Susquehanna 

Allegheny & Western 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line. 

Augusta & Savannah 

Beech Creek 

Poston & Lowell 

Poston & Albany 

Boston & Providence 

Camden & Burlington County 
Catawissa 



Cayuga & Susquehanna 222 232 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh 175 180 

Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment) 9$ 102 

Columbus & Xenia 200 210 

Concord & Montreal 170 180 

Concord & Portsmouth 170 185 

Connecticut & Passumpsic River. 135 146 

Connecticut River 253 265 

Dayton & Michigan, pref 180 190 

Delaware & Bound Brook 195 205 

Detroit, Hilsdale & Southwestern 98 102 

East Pennsylvania 135 140 

Elmira & Williamsport, pref 130 140 

Erie & Kalamazoo 240 250 

Erie & Pittsburgh 152 160 

Georgia Railroad & Banking 258 263 

Grand River Valley 122 130 

Hereford S6 * 94 

Illinois Central Leased Lines 99 103 

Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw 90 95 

Joliet & Chicago 170 175 

Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref. 135 145 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. .305 315 

Little Miami 210 215 

Louisiana & Missouri River 165 174 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven... 120 130 

Mobile & Birmingham 70 80 

Mobile & Ohio S4 88 

Morris & Essex 182 185 

Nashville & Decatur 185 190 

New Hampshire & Northampton. 104 107 

New York, Lackawanna & West. 125 135 

North Carolina Railroad 163 170 

North Pennsylvania 200 210 

Northern R. R. of N. H 145 150 

Northern R. R. of N. J 85 95 

Norwalk & Worcester, pref 201 210 

Ogden Mine R. R 95 102 

Old Colony 196 199 

Oswego & Syracuse 223 230 

Peoria & Bureau Valley 185 195 

Philadelphia & Trenton 245 260 

Pitts., Bessemer & Lake Erie.. 34 36 

Pitts.. Bessemer & Lake E., pref. 72 74 

Pittsburgh. Ft. Wayne & Chic. .174 176 

Pittsfield & North Adams 127 134 

Pittsburgh. McKeesp't & Yiough.127 135 

Providence & Worcester 265 280 

Rensselaer & Saratoga 195 200 

Rome & Clinton 135 142 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.125 130 

Saratoga & Schenectady 168 176 

Southwestern of Georgia 112 115 

Troy & Greenbush 175 185 

Tapper Coos 135 145 

Utica & Black River 175 185 

Utica. Chenango & Susquehanna. 150 155 

United N. J. R. R. & Canal 253 255 

Valley of New York 123 130 

Ware River 160 175 

Warren Railroad 175 185 



.275 300 
.142 150 
.190 

.112 115 
. 98 102 
.226 228 
.230 232 
.296 298 
.140 145 
.114 120 
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BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 

Corrected to May 20. 1909. 



NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New Y'ork. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Aetna National Bank 8 170 

Amer, Exchange Nat. Bk. 10 250 255 

Bank of America 26 575 590 

Bank of the Manhattan Co. 12 330 

Bank of the Metropolis.. 16 375 410 

Bank of N. Y., N. B. A... 14 325 335 

Bank of Washington Hts. .. 265 

Battery Park Nat. Bank.. .. 130 

Bowery Bank 12 375 

Bronx Borough Bank 300 

Bryant Park Bank 150 

Century Bank 6 160 170 

Chase National Bank 6 300 

Chatham National Bank.. 16 285 300 

Chelsea Exchange Bank.. .. 175 200 

Chemical National Bank.. 15 420 430 

Citizens Central Nat. Bk. 6 155 160 

Coal & Iron Nat. Bank... 10 250 270 

Colonial Bank 10 375 

Columbia Bank 12 375 425 

Corn Exchange Bank 16 330 340 

East River Nat. Bank.... 6 120 130 

Fidelity Bank 6 165 175 

Fifth Avenue Bank 100 4,000 

Fifth National Bank 12 300 

First National Bank 32 800 

Fourteenth Street Bank,. 10 140 160 

Fourth National Bank 8 220 

Gallatin National Bank.. 12 340 355 

Garfield National Bank... 12 275 

German -American Bank.. 6 135 

German Exchange Bank.. 20 450 500 

Germania Bank 20 500 

Greenwich Bank 10 250 270 

Hanover National Bank... 16 540 

Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 

Bank 20 535 550 

Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 8 185 

Jefferson Bank 10 180 

Liberty National Bank 20 530 

Lincoln National Bank... 8 400 440 

Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 12 255 265 

Mechanics' Nat. Bank 12 255 260 

Mercantile Nat. Bank 4 180 190 

Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk 6 165 175 

Merchants’ Nat. Bank 7 160 165 

Metropolitan Bank 8 185 182 

MV>unt Morris Bank 10 250 

Mutual Bank 8 290 310 

Nassau Bank 8 205 

Nassau Bk. of Commerce.. 8 186 189 

Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ 6 140 155 

National City Bank 10 340 350 

National Copper Bank 8 245 255 

National Park Bank 16 465 475 

National Reserve Bank 140 147 

New Netherlands'’ Bank.. .. 200 

N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 40 765 

N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 8 167 175 

Night & Day Bank 200 240 

Nineteenth Ward Bank... 15 ... 425 

Northern Plank 6 105 120 

Pacific Bank 8 230 250 

Peoples’ Bank 10 2S0 300 

Phenix National Bank 6 175 185 

Plaza Bank 20 610 635 

Seaboard National Bank.. 10 360 

Second National Bank 12 350 

Sherman National Bank.. .. 140 



Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



State Bank 10 240 

Twelfth Ward Bank 6 ... 150 

Twenty-Third Ward Bk... 6 150 

Union Ex. Nat. Bk 10 190 195 

West Side Bank 12 500 

Yorkville Bank 16 450 



NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 

Astor Trust Co 310 330 

Bankers Trust Co 16 660 700 

Broadway Trust Co 6 130 140 

Brooklyn Trust Co 20 400 

Carnegie Trust Co 8 ... 195 

Citizens' Trust Co. 125 

Central Trust Co 60 2850 

Columbia Trust Co 8 230 250 

Commercial Trust Co 140 150 

Empire Trust Co 6 230 250 

Equitable Trust Co 16 460 480 

Farmers Loan & Trust 

Co. (par $25) 40 1275 

Fidelity Trust Co 6 200 210 

Fifth Avenue Trust Co... 12 ... 450 

Flatbush Trust Co 8 205 215 

Franklin Trust Co 8 190 205 

Fulton Trust Co 10 245 

Guaranty Trust Co 20 680 700 

Guardian Trust Co 150 175 

Hamilton Trust Co 10 265 275 

Home Trust Co 4 105 115 

Hudson Trust Co 6 165 

International Bank’g Corp. 4 100 

Kings Co. Trust Co 12 475 

Knickerbocker Trust Co 340 350 

Lawyers Mortgage Co 12 300 310 

Lawyers Title Insurance & 

Trust Co 12 230 240 

Lincoln Trust Co 145 155 

Long Is. Loan & Trust Co. 12 295 305 

Manhattan Trust Co. (par 

$30) 12 365 385 

Mercantile Trust Co 20 740 780 

Metropolitan Trust Co 24 500 

Morton Trust Co 20 450 500 

Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 8 120 130 

Nassau Trust Co 8 160 175 

National Surety Co 8 175 190 

N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 50 1100 1125 

N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 10 190 200 

New York Trust Co 32 565 

Peoples’ Trust Co 12 290 310 

Standard Trust Co 10 315 350 

Title Guar. & Trust Co... 20 500 510 

Trust Co. of America 8 365 385 

Union Trust Co 50 1230 1300 

IT. S. Mtg. & Trust Co 20 435 445 

United States Trust Co... 60 1175 1200 

Van Norden Trust Co 12 260 300 

Washington Trust Co 12 390 410 

Windsor Trust Co 6 125 140 



BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
60 Congress St., Boston. 



Div. Last 
Namt. Rate. Sale. 

Atlantic National Bank 6 140 

Boylston National Bank 4 103*4 



Commercial National Bank 6 140 
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Dlv. Last 



Name. Rate. Sale. 

Eliot National Bank 8 212*4 

First National Bank 12 328 

First Ward National Bank 8 181*4 

Fourth National Bank 7 165 

Merchants National Bank 10 233 

Metropolitan National Bank 6 122 

National Bank of Commerce .... 6 170 

National Market Bank, Brighton 6 102 

Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 8 167 

National Shawmut Bank 10 305*4 

National Union Bank 7 1S0% 

National Security Bank 12 * 

New England National Bank .... 6 152 

Old Boston National Bank 5 120 

Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury 6 130 

Second National Bank 10 227% 

South End National Bank 5 104% 

State National Bank 7 165% 

Webster & Atlas National Bank. 7 160*4 

Winthrop National Bank 10 325 



* No public sales. 

BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 



Dlv. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

American Trust Co 8 345 

Pay State Trust Co 7 • 

Beacon Trust Co 8 185 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co 14 369 

City Trust Co 12 390 

Columbia Trust Co 5 120 

Commonwealth Trust Co 6 160 

Dorchester Trust Co 105 

Exchange Trust Co • 

Federal Trust Co 6 130 

International Trust Co 16 400 

Liberty Trust Co • 

Mattapan D. & T. Co 6 201 

Mechanics Trust Co 6 110% 

New England Trust Co 15 309 

Old Colony Trust Co 20 615% 

Puritan Trust Co 6 219 

State Street Trust Co 8 • 

United States Trust Co 12 225 



* No public sales. 

CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 



Div. 


Rate. 


Bid 


Asked. 


Bankers National Bank . . 


8 


199 


202 


Calumet National Bank.. 


6 


150 




Commercial National Bank 


12 


306 


309 


Continental National Bank 


8 


302 




Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 


12 


388 


393 


Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 


10 


218 


005 


First Notional Bank 


16 


440 


445 


First Nat. Bank of Engle- 








wood 


10 


235 


250 


Fort Dearborn Nat. Bk 


8 


185 


190 


Hamilton National Bank.. 


5 


133 


137 


Live Stork Exchange Nat. 








Bank 


12 


252 


262 


Monroe National Bank 


4 


125 


131 


Nat. Bank of the Republic 


8 


19S 


202 


Notional Citv Bank 


6 


174 


176 


National Produce Bank.... 




129 




Prairie National Bank 




138 


. . . 



CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 



Dlv Rate. 



American Tr. & Sav. Bk... 8 

Austin State Bank 

Central Trust Co 7 

Chicago City Bank 10 

Chicago Savings Bank 6 

Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank 10 

Dr ex el State Bank 10 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 8 
Englewood State Bank... 6 
Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 
Hibernian Banking Assn.. 8 
Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 7 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 
Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 
Metropolitan Tr. & S. Bk. 6 

Northern Trust Co 8 

Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bk S 

Prairie State 8 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank S 
Railway Exchange Bank.. 4 

Security Bank 

So. Chicago Sav. Bk 6 

State Rank of Chicago 12 

Stock Yards Savings Bank. 8 
Union Stock Yds State Bk. 6 

Union Trust Co 8 

Western Tr. & Sav. Bk... 6 

Wood lawn Trust Co 6 



Bid Asked. 



243 




270 




166 


168 


163 


178 


135 


141 


189 


192 


174 


181 


ISO 


190 


110 


114 


298 




209 


212 


505 


520 


120 


JOO 


109 


111 


394 


399 


117 


121 


303 


320 


166 


175 


250 




175 




"115 




14S 


i:>4 


124 


129 


395 


405 


215 




124 


i30 


350 




148 


i53 


124 


126 



ONE VAULT THAT OVERFLOWED. 

B Y direction of the Treasurer of the 
United States, Edwin U. Curtis, As- 
sistant Treasurer at Boston, on May 
29 transferred 1,000,000 silver dollars from 
the Sub-Treasury to the vaults of the Na- 
tional Shawinut Bank, just across Water st. 

As the vaults of the Sub-Treasury in the 
Post Office Building were overcrowded, the 
Treasury Department of the Government 
decided to place this number of silver dol- 
lars on deposit wuth some national bank in 
Boston. Upon receiving w'ord that it w*as 
to be the custodian of this fund the Shaw- 
mnt hank built a special safe within the de- 
posit vault. 

The handling of the money required the 
services of sixty men, six policemen and 
three wagons. The silver coin was in 1,000 
bags. The weight was thirty-two and a half 
tons. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting w r ay of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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AMERICA 




I N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America . — Theodore Roosevelt. 



MEXICO AND HER RAILROADS. 



W HITING in the “American Review of 
Reviews,” for June, on the finances 
of Mexico, Charles F. Speare re- 
lates in an interesting manner the story' of 
the Mexican railroads and the liberal con- 
cessions granted them. That part of his 
article on the government and the railroads 
follows : 

No commercial conquest, however, that 
the Diiz administration has made compares 
with the control obtained over the most 
important railroad lines in the Republic. 
The story of this conquest is one of the 
most fascinating and romantic in the his- 
tory of finance. It marks an epoch in the 
movement toward government regulation or 
control of railroad lines. 

Mexico’s leading men were keen enough 
to set that the railroads of the country. 



controlled by foreign capital and operated 
by Americans were extracting all they could 
from the Republic and giving back as little 
as was politic. They W’ere wasteful of capi- 
tal in directions that served no public good, 
and left them poor for those developments 
that were legitimate and would have been 
beneficial to the shippers and the traveling 
public 

In 1902 a start had been made through an 
investment of $4,500,000 in the narrow gauge 
Intcroceanic Railway running from the City 
of Mexico to Vera Cruz. A year later stock 
control of the National Railroad of Mexico, 
one of the main arteries of traffic from the 
American border to the City of Mexico, was 
obtained by giving up $5,000,000 gold. This 
line was operated under government super- 
vision three or four years before the idea 
was suggested of merging into one organ- 
ization four separate systems, with a com- 
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blned trackage of 7000 miles, or about 70 
per cent, of all of the mileage in the Re- 
public. This action was precipitated by the 
attempt of American Interests to secure 
control of the Mexican Central, which was 
then nearly bankrupt. 

Out of this idea has gTOwn the govern- 
ment system of railroads, which penetrates 
practically every part of the Republic, serv- 
ing all of the important centers of traffic 
creation in the Interior and extending its 
spurs to the Gulf ports and to the ports that 
have just been opened on the Pacific side. 
By what almost seems to be a process of 
financial legerdemain the government se- 
cured control of this vast system, with an 
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annual earning capacity of $30,000,000, and 
an authorized capitalization of $060,000,000 
at practically no outlay of money. It bar- 
tered its original investment of $4,500,000 
in the Interoceanic for stock in the National 
Railroad, with $5,000,000 gold as a bonus, 
which gave It control of both lines, the Na- 
tional having previously bought a majority 
interest in the Interoceanic, and also control- 
ling the International. 

Then, when the great merger was pro- 
posed, it still further exchanged its securi- 
ties for those of the Mexican Central, and, 
in addition, caused to be created a large 
amount of common stock of the National 
Railways, or merger company, which It took 
for itself, and which gives it voting power 
and control. Having placed Its guarantee 
behind one class of bonds of the new or- 
ganization it demanded, as a quid pro quo, 
a block of bonds which was nearly equal 
in value to the amount originally Invested 
In the Interoceanic and in the National 
Railroad. 

It can almost be said, then, that Mexico 
paid not a centavo for her present railroad 
possessions. It Is true that she gets no 
return from them now, and may not for 
years. But she will, at least, see to it that 
the railroads are properly administered and 
operated, and that when new lines are con- 
structed they will go into regions that need 
them and not track through desert places 
already occupied by parallel lines. I have 
recently made a study of this situation In 
Mexico, and am convinced that the plan is 
one of the most ingenious as well as practi- 
cable in existence, and that it goes a long 
way to solve the problem of how to mutual- 
ize private investments in and state admin- 
istration of railroads. The government is 
not meddling with the operations of its rail- 
roads. It allows the officers of them to do 
their work as they judge best. So far as I 
have been able. to discover there is no sug- 
gestion of politics in the organization or of 
an effort to mould the views of the em- 
ployes to fit any particular political body. 
Just how rapidly this situation will bring 
about the Mexicanizatlon of the railroads is 
a question. I should think it would depend 
largely on efficiency. 
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LATIN AMERICA DISPLAY AT THE 
SEATTLE EXPOSITION. 

W HEN the exhibit of the Bureau of 
American Republics arrived in 
Seattle, Wash., it was found that 
the space allotted it was too small to pro- 
vide room for a display as planned, but 
owing to its importance space was provided 
in the government building. 

The exhibit forms a very important part 
of the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition, 
which is now open. It was sent from 
Washington, and is so arranged that it will 
no doubt attract great attention from all 
visitors to the exposition. 

It was at first feared that the exhibit 
w r ould have to be sent back to Washington, 
but officials would not hear to such an idea, 
and as quickly as possible room enough for 
its display was secured in the government 
building. 



MEXICAN COINS AND MEXICAN 
PETROLEUM. 

EORGE F. WEEKS, of Torreon, 
Coahuila, Mexico, writes a very inter- 
esting letter to the New York “Sun,” 
which was printed as follows: 

In a recent issue of The Sun the editor 
of the coin query department says that the 
Mexican peso passes on the border for fifty 
cents gold but is really worth only about 
forty-five cents. Up to within the last two or 
three years the Mexican peso contained 
more silver than did the American dollar. 
These overweight coins have been called 
in and a new’ coinage issued, the weight of 
which is as near fifty cents gold as is pos- 
sible. allowing for the fluctuations of the 
bullion market. An interesting feature of 
the silver coinage of Mexico is the fact that 
if you seek to bring any considerable quan- 
tity of pesos from the American side into 
this country you will be charged a good rate 
of duty thereon, while if you bring nothing 
but half dollars there is no duty. For some- 
thing like a year it was my regular duty 
every fortnight to bring from Eagle Pass, 



Tex., to a point this side of the river 
several thousand dollars for the payment 
of a gang of workmen. The customs officers 
on the Mexican side of the river always 
examined the sacks of coin to see if they 
contained any pesos, for the purpose of 
levying duty thereon. I was never able to 
learn the reason for this discrimination. 

In the same issue of The Sun to w’hich I 
have already referred is an article about 
the danger of the importation into the 
United States of petroleum from Mexico. 
There does not seem to be much ground for 
apprehension on this sc:»re. All the petro- 
leum produced in Mexico finds a ready sale 
in that country, and it Is impossible to 
obtain any in the market. I know of a 
concern that has tried for nearly three years 
to obtain a supply for a certain purpose but 
has so far been unable to do so. The price 
of crude petroleum in this country is far 
higher than in the oil fields of the United 
States. All the talk about the danger of 

flooding the markets of the United States 
with Mexican petroleum is not well founded, 
at least so far as present oil development 
is concerned. 



ARGENTINE NATIONAL FINAN- 
CES. 

C ONSUL-GENERAL Alban G. Snyder, 
of Buenos Aires, contributes the fol- 
lowing review of financial conditions 
in Argentina: 

The Argentine’s national finances are in 
a reasonably good condition, as is demon- 
strated bv the state of the national debt 
and by the gold reserves held to secure the 
paper currency in circulation. 

In spite of the fact that the estimates 
framed by the respective ministers of 
finance during latter years have been large- 
ly exceeded, ow-ing to supplementary votes 
taken subsequent to the passing into law 
of the budgets, the national debt, though 
heavy in relation to the population, has 
been reduced upward of $20,000,000 gold 
since December 31, 1905. It now stands 
at slightly over 900,000,000 pesos, or ap- 
proximately 150 pesos per head. This re- 
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duction has been obtained by means of 
ordinary amortization and by the payment 
out of current revenues of some 68,000,000 
pesos voted by Congress for public works 
and other special objects in respect of which 
emissions of bonds were authorized and 
taken into account. 

The budget law of 1907 was re-enacted 
for 1908, with the comparatively trifling 
additions in the form of supplementary 
votes, while the estimates for 1909, now be- 
fore Congress, show an increase of 4,000,- 
000 pesos over the expenditure sanctioned 
for the previous year, which amounted to 
232,645,000 pesos. With this annual in- 
crease in expenditure there has been a pro- 
portionately greater augmentation of rev- 
enue; and as this process is likely to be 
repeated in the coming financial year, a 
sum of 15,000,000 pesos has been set down 



to be paid out of ordinary revenues for the 
first quota of the cost of the proposed new 
armaments, which project, involving an out- 
lay of some 150,000,000 pesos over a period 
of six years, has recently been passed by 
the House over the Senate’s objections and 
become a law. 

A further sign of prosperity is the ever- 
increasing accumulation of gold reserves 
held by the Caja de Conversion in guar- 
antee of the paper and nickel currency in 
circulation. The gold in possession of the 
national treasury amounts to $125,000,000, 
or with the conversion fund to fifty-eight 
per cent, of the total value of the out- 
standing currency, calculated at the rate 
of conversion, now practically fixed, of 
forty-four per cent. 

The conversion fund (established in 1890 
by law for the further guarantee of the 
paper currency), which was entirely used 
up during the period of trouble with 
Chile, has since been reconstituted out of 
general revenues and now reaches the re- 
spectable total of $24,500,000 gold. 



MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
COLOMBIA. 

O N the occasion of the opening of the 
special session of the Colombian Con- 
gress, which met in Bogota on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1909, to consider the budget for 
the fiscal year 1909, the treaty celebrated 
by the Colombian Legation in Washington 
with the United States and Panama, and 
sundry other subjects. President Reyes 
stated that the relations of his government 
with foreign countries continued friendly 
and cordial, and especially was this true 
with respect to the government of Vene- 
zuela, which had recently repealed the 
decrees shutting out the commerce of 
Colombia through the ports of the Zulia 
and Orinoco. 

The credit of the republic abroad con- 
tinues stable. The interest on the foreign 
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debt has been paid regularly, and will con- 
tinue to be paid promptly as it falls due. 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
endeavoring to extend the public-school 
system in all parts of the country, and is 
giving particular attention to the rural 
schools of the republic. The Department, 
which has under its charge and super- 
vision all the normal schools that formerly 
existed, has decreed the establishment of 
five new normal schools, and has founded 
the National School of Commerce on the 
most modern and up-to-date basis. 

The budget for the present fiscal year, 
which will be presented to the Congress in 
detail by the Secretary of Finance and of 
the Treasury, amounts to $16,600,000. 

The commerce and industry of the re- 
public are being constantly developed, as is 
proved by the increase in the receipts of 
the public revenues. Tn 1908 the exports 
of Columbia exceeded the imports by 
$1,484,852.82. 

The Girardot Railway has connected at 
Faeatativa with the Sabana Railway, and 
this line will soon be opened to the public. 
It is hoped that the Pacific Railway will 
reach Cauca Valley some time during the 
next year. The Port Berrio Railway con- 
tinues in course of construction, and is be- 
ing pushed forward to Medellin Valley as 
fa«t as possible. Construction has again 
been commenced on the Port Wilches Rail- 
road. 

The Central Highway of the North, 
which has been completed for a distance of 
more than 250 kilometers, is being extended 
to Piedecuesta. The highways in the 
Medellin Valley are being repaired, and the 



government is active in the construction 
and repair of public roads in the various 
departments of Colombia. 



ARGENTINA. 

O VER 1,000 miles of railroad were built 
in Argentina in 1908, and concessions 
were granted for the construction of 
over 3,000 miles more. Though 1907 
showed a marked increase in railroad earn- 
ings over 1906, yet the record for 1908 ex- 
ceeded 1907 by* twenty per cent.. Out of 
$101,391,000 earnings the profits were $40,- 
023,000, or about five per cent, on the $788,- 
964,116 capital invested. 

Imports were $268,119,705 and exports 
$387,429,983, giving the republic a favorable 
balance of $119,000,000. In ten years im- 
ports have increased $150,000,000 and ex- 
ports $200,000,000, says “La Prensa.” The 
total foreign trade of 1908 exceeded that of 
1907 bv nearly $200,000,000. 

Argentina ranks third in the number of 
cattle, 29,116,625 head. Russia leads with 
91,000,000 head, and the United States fol- 
lows with 69,000,000 head. The value of 
Argentina's cattle is $928,685,834. Argen- 
tina is also third in horses, with 7,531,376 
head worth $205,826,834. Russia has 22,- 
000,000 and the United States 21,000,000. 
Sheep numbered 67,211,754, worth $287,359,- 
076, exceeded only by Australia’s 83,000,000. 

Cereal products exported in the first nine 
months of 1908 reached a value of $213,- 
465,029, and animal products $77,402,506. 

Another evidence of Argentina s growth 
in agriculture was the importation in 1909 
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REAL ESTATE 

This department buys and 
sells all kinds of land in every 
part or the Republic— City or 
Country. Houses bouaht,80ld 
and constructed. Ranches 
subdivided into smaller ones. 
V. M. Garces, Manager. 



PUBLIC WORKS 

This department does paving 
work, makes surveys, con- 
structs sewerage systems, etc. 
It has improved the Cities of 
Mexico, Puebla, Guadalajara, 
Durango and others. 

Manuel Elgaero, Manager. 



BANKING 

This department finances the 
other two departments and 
does all kinds of bueiness in 
relation to banking. 



Xavier Icaza y Landa, Mgr. 
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of farm machinery and implements to the 
tune of $$,831,51;?, of which the United 
States supplied $4,97G,788. 

Immigration in 1908 passed all previous 
records. There were 265,000 immigrants, of 
whom 107,357 were Spaniards, 78,917 Ital- 
ians and 6,780 Russians. Only 326 were 
from North America. 



MEXICAN NOTES. 

— $24,000,000 of National Railways of 
Mexico four and one-half per cent, prior 
lien sinking fund gold bonds were recently 
offered to the public by the well-known 
banking firms of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., 
Speyer and Co., Ladenburg, Thalman, and 
Co., and Hallgarten and Co. 

These bonds are part of a total author- 
ized issue of $225,000,000, of which $89,- 
225,077 have been issued. The bonds are 
practically a prior lien charge on the entire 
Mexican Central Railway system (about 
3,510 miles), and are a charge on the Na- 
tional Railroad Company of Mexico sys- 
tem (about 3,477 miles), subject to out- 
standing indebtedness of about $50,289,000. 

The prior lien four and one-half per cent, 
bonds rank before the $160,000,000 author- 
ized amount of general mortgage 4s, guar- 
anteed unconditionally as to principal and 
interest by the Mexican Government. 

— With the absorption of the Banco de 
Oaxaca by the Banco Oriental de Mexico, 
S. A. of Puebla, which has also absorbed 
the Banco de Chiapas, the branch of the 
L’nited States Banking Co., S. A. in Oaxaca, 
under the efficient management of F. W. 
Strong, will be in a stronger position than 
ever. Since Mr. Strong was placed in 
charge the deposits have doubled, which is 
the best possible proof of his good man- 
agement. 



—Brand new silver pesos, with the date 
1909 on their face, are being circulated in 
Mexico City, and have attracted some at- 
tention among the tellers of banks. 

The 1909 pesos are the same as the old 
pesos, but this is the first time in more 
than two years that the government has 
coined any silver pesos. 

The present coinage of pesos is due to 
the low price of silver, which makes it pos- 
sible and profitable for the government to 
coin silver. 

When silver was above fifty cents the 
government lost on every silver pesos that 
it coined, as their face value was only fifty 
cents, American money, while the intrinsic 
value was more than fifty cents. 

Owing to the continued low price of sil- 
ver the banks expect to see a great deal of 
the new money in circulation before the end 
of the vear. A sudden increase in the 
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Castle of Chapultepec, Mexico City. 



price of silver would put an end to the 
coinage of the silver pesos. 

— The traffic of the Tehuantepec National 
Railroad, which spans the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, has increased so enormously 
that plans have been adopted for doubling 
the capacity of the docks at the ports of 
Salina Cruz and Coatzacoalcos. 

It is stated that more than $20,000,000 
will be spent in the proposed improvements. 

— With the object of increasing trade 
between the Far East and the Latin Amer- 
ican republics, Senor Martin de Sola, Mex- 
ican Consul at Shanghai, China, will tour 
all republics of South and Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. Senor de Sola 
has been for eighteen years a resident of the 
Far East. 

— W. C. Bond of Vancouver, B. C., is 
at the head of a syndicate of Canadians 
who are arranging to establish a colony of 
10,000 Canadians upon 1,500,000 acres of 
land which they have purchased in the 
State of Guerrero. 

The Mexican Government has granted 
the syndicate a subvention of $3,000,000 for 
irrigation purposes, to be paid when the 
land is reclaimed. The owners of the land 
have made provision for establishing a spe- 
cial steamship service between Canada and 
the port of Zihuatanejo. 

— The Oaxaca bank, which has been 
merged with the Oriental Bank of Mexico, 
will be a branch of the latter, and Jose 



Rivero Collado, who has been connected 
with the Spanish Bank of Discount of Mex- 
ico City has been named as manager for the 
new branch in Oaxaca. 



— Consul Lewis Kaiser, of Mazatlan, re- 
ports that on April 20 the newly finished 
branch of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co., 
called the Cananea, Yaqui River and Pa- 
cific R. R., was opened to regular general 
traffic with great ceremonies and enthu- 
siasm. The Wells-Fargo Express Com- 
pany has also opened an office at Mazatlan. 



— With the object in view of later estab- 
lishing a branch banking establishment in 
Mexico City, the Yokohama Species Bank 
has sent a representative to Mexico in the 
person of N. Iwayama, who will study 
thoroughly the financial condition and 
methods of Mexico, and will probably re- 
main in the republic for a couple of years 
in order to be thoroughly posted as to the 
advisability of his firm's entering the bank- 
ing business here. 

In order to pursue his investigations, the 
newlv arrived commissioner will immediate- 
ly dedicate himself to the acquirement of 
the Spanish language, and as there are a 
comparatively large number of his country- 
men in Mexico City, he has thought it best 
to study in Puebla, where he will be obliged 
to practice Spanish continually. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank is the second 
most important institution of its kind in 
the Japanese empire. Its paid up capital 
is 24,000,000 yen, and its accounts are guar- 
anteed by the Japanese government. 
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— On May 25 the general ordinary meet- 
ing of shareholders of the National Bank 
of Mexico was held at the rooms of the 
bank in the City of Mexico. 

For the year 1908, a dividend of $20 per 
share was declared and $500,000 added to 
the extraordinary reserve fund. 

The balance-sheet for December 31, 1908, 
showed that the National Bank of Mexico 
had on that date a capital of $32,000,000; 
circulating notes, $35,099,797; reserve fund, 
$97,300,000; current accounts, $194,142,919; 
total resources, $300,583,846.10. 

At the meeting of the shareholders on 
May 25, the following directors were re- 
elected; Don Sebastian Camacho, Don 
Felix Cuevas, Don Julio Limantour, Don 
Pablo Escaudon, and Lie. Don Luis 
Elquero. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

— A cable from Buenos Ayres gives the 
following report of the Banca de la Nacion 
Argentina at April 30; Capital, $110,203,- 
941 currency, equivalent to £9,697,946 
sterling; deposits, $2,367,802 gold and $274,- 
526 , 60 3 paper, both equivalent to £24,631,- 
901 sterling. The discounts and advances 
were $3,195,583 gold and $250,872,320 paper, 
both equal to £22,175,880 sterling. The re- 
serve of cash on hand amounted to $18,172,- 
292 gold and $108,242,154 currency, both 
equal to £13,159,767 sterling. The cash in 
hand therefore represents over fifty-three 
per cent, of the deoosits. 

The conversion fund existing at date in 
the Banco de la Nacion Argentina is $28,- 
000,000 gold and in the conversion office 
$168,473,830 gold, equivalent to £39,294,766 
sterling, which sum serves exclusively to 
guarantee the total circulation in currency 
of nickel and copper — $675,880,944 paper, 
equivalent to £59,477,523 sterling. The re- 
serve is thus sixtv-six per cent, of the total 
currency, and compares with sixty-five per 
cent, for March, 62.84 for February, and 
61.18 for January. 

— At the opening of Argentina’s Con- 
gress, May 15, President Alcorta read his 
message, in which it was shown that the 
prosperity of the Argentine Republic is 
established on a firm base. The President 
announced that he would shortly submit 



for the ratification of Congress a contract 
for the construction of a new cable line 
direct with Europe. He declared that the 
relations of the republic were amicable 
with all other countries, and that within a 
short time an arbitration treaty between 
the United States and Argentina would be 
submitted to the House. 

The message added that the economic 
and financial situation was highly satis- 
factory, because of what had been accom- 
plished in 1908, which closed with the rev- 
enue exceeding the estimates of the budget 
by 40,000,000 piasters paper. The internal 
debt on December 31, 1908, was 105,540,700 
piasters paper and 38,198,800 piasters gold. 
The external debt on that date amounted to 
3-11,743,608 piasters gold. The sinking fund 
for the conversion of the money on April 
30, 1909, amounted to 168,536,793 piasters 
in gold, representing sixty-six per cent, of 
the circulation. 

The land under cultivation in 1908 with 
wheat, linseed and oats represented 8,230,000 
hectares, the production being 4,400,000 tons 
of wheat, 1,086,000 tons of linseed, 850,000 
tons of oats. The number of immigrants 
entering Argentine Republic in 1908 was 
255,710, of which 170,298 remained there. 
The total mileage of railways now amounts 
to 15,353 miles, with a thousand miles un- 
der construction. 

— Ambassador Nabuco of Brazil has sent 
to Secretary of State Knox an invitation 
from the Brazilian government to the 
United States to participate in the fourth 
Latin American medical congress to be 
held in Rio Janeiro from August 1 to 9, 
and also to the international exposition of 
hygiene in the same country September 10 
to 30 in conjunction with the national con- 
gress. 

— The message of President Gomez of 
Venezuela was delivered to the Congress 
May 29. It said among other things; 

You will win glory If you pass agricul- 
tural. mining, colonization, credit and fiscal 
laws which will render fruitful the efforts 
that the Government is making to develop 
the country by the aid of serious immigra- 
tion and Industrial enterprises. It Is neces- 
sary to establish agricultural mortgage 
banks to bring capital into the country and 
to reduce the rate of interest. 
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It Is desirable to avoid other and greater 
evils. I have obtained the consent of Hol- 
land to a change in her attitude toward 
Venezuela and to the enforcement of the 
protocol of 1894. I sent a confidential agent, 
who concluded a protocol on April 19 last. 

The United States, after withdrawing its 
legation from Caracas, came to believe in 
the present adminlstratien’s declared pur- 
poses and sent a peaceful envoy, who ar- 
ranged a protocol on February 13 which 
terminated the differences between the two 
rations and will prove to you how earnest- 
ly the Government upheld Venezuela’s 
honor. 

It was one of my first acts to open com- 
munication between Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. Colombia has just sent a special 
plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of 
navigation and commerce pursuant with the 
agreement of December, 1905. I believe the 
treaty will be submitted this session. 

The friendly arrangement of one of the 
French difficulties and the present state of 
the negotiations with that nation raise the 
hope of the early re-establishment of official 
relations. 

Our friendship with Germany is constant- 
ly becoming firmer, as is proved by the 
•treaty of friendship, commerce and naviga- 
tion signed on January 28. 

The acceptance of the award in the mat- 
ter of the Caracas water w^orks terminated 
the difficulty with Belgium. 

The relations with England are good. I 
call special attention to the representations 
of the British Minister to the State Depart- 
ment regarding the surcharge on goods Im- 
ported from neighboring colonies, which 
Congress should settle. 

There has lately been a discussion be- 
tween our chancellery and the Italian lega- 
tion of the questions arising from the 
mixed commission, which acted In corform- 
ity with the Washington protocol of 1903. 
The spirit of justice with which the chan- 
cellery is considering these questions leads 
to the hope that Italy will receive favorably 
Venezuela’s contention. 

I am pleased to inform you that Vene- 
zuela has liquidated the debts due to Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy under the Wash- 
lngton protocol, the sum amounting to 17,- 
835,159 bolivars (about $3,667,000). She has 
since paid to unsecured nations the sum of 
5,995.742 bolivars (about $1,199,000). 



— A decree of December SI, 1908, issued 
by the President of Bolivia, permits the ex- 
portation of gold coins from the republic, 
on and after January 1, 1909, free of ex- 
port duties. 

The combined profits of the National, 
Argadona, Industrial, and Mercantile 
Banks of the Republic of Bolivia in 1908 
were Bs. 2,053,000 ($821,000). 



— Consul Jose de Olivares writes from 
Managua, under date of April 17, concern- 
ing the financial situation in western Nica- 
ragua, that exchange has increased to 1,100 
per cent., which is 550 points above the 
normal rate. The consul comments: 

The foregoing rate of exchange, however. 
Is merely nominal, as even at that high 
figure foreign currency and drafts are not 
available. Business is completely para- 
lyzed in all branches of commerce, and the 
seriousness of the situation, which has been 
steadily growing from bad to worse, can not 
be overestimated. Practically no orders for 
foreign merchandise are being placed by lo- 
cal importers, a majority of whom are ex- 
periencing difficulty In meeting their finan- 
cial obligations. 



— The Government of Colombia has ex- 
tended for a period of two years the con- 
cession authorizing the Patia Syndicate 
(Limited) to dredge for gold in the Patia 
and Telembi rivers. The company proposes 
to increase its capital to £50,000 and to vig- 
orously carry on the work of dredging for 
gold in the beds of the rivers named. 

This district lying east of the Cauca 
River has but recently attracted the atten- 
tion of American capitalists and miners, but 
there seems every reason to believe that the 
locality is rich in quartz deposits and that 
it will prove one of the best regions of 
Colombia. 

One point advanced in favor of this 
region is that while much of the placer 
ground along the streams was worked by 
the Spaniards in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries they apparently paid little 
attention to its quartz deposits. 

Most of the ledges discovered by Ameri- 
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can miners show oxidized quartz on the 
surface with free gold, but as depth is at- 
tained the ores become base, running 
usually to sulphides. Even of these, the 
general run will show thirty to forty per 
cent, of amalgamating gold which can be 
saved on the plates with a stamp mill, but 
the bulk of the values can be saved only 
by a concentrating process, usually indi- 
cating the use of the cyanide system. 

— The balance sheet of the Bank of the 
Republic Uruguay on December 31, 1908, 
showed a profit of $1,030,313 for the year's 
transactions, which represents approxi- 
mately sixteen per cent, on the paid-up cap- 
ital of $6,500,000. 

Of the reported profits $103,031, or ten 
per cent., was added to the reserve fund 
and a similar amount applied to payment 
of the bonus shares, the remainder, or $816,- 
159, accruing to the Government as sole 
shareholder by way of dividend. 

Out of the latter amount $470,000 is de- 
ducted for the service of the loan of 1896, 
and $50,000 for the fund for the Legisla- 
tive Palace, the remainder being assigned 
as paid-up capital to the bank. 

— Employes actually at work in building 
the Panama Canal number 36,835, as shown 
by the report of the chief quartermaster for 
April. Of this number, 4,355 are “gold” 
employes, and the remainder are on the 
“silver” or labor roll. The Panama Rail- 
road force numbers 6,078, and the railroad 
commissary force 786. Thus the total num- 
ber at work both on the canal and railroad 
is shown to be 33,699. 



SCHOOL AND SAVINGS BANKS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 

J H. THIUY, of Long Isand City, X. Y., 
• has compiled a table of statistics 
regarding the operations of school 
savings banks up to January, 1909. 

The system is now in operation in twenty- 
four different states of the Union, com- 
prising 114 cities which support a total oi 
1,163 schools. The scholars of these schools 
have saved $1,609,431.35, but have with- 
drawn $3,861,536.63, and tlieir balance of 
January 1, 1909. was just $744,904.73. 



NATIONAL BANKS LOSE GROUND 
IN OKLAHOMA. 

O WING to the Oklahoma deposit guar- 
antee law, which went into effect in 
February, 1908, there has been a de- 
crease in the State during the past year of 
sixty-seven National banks. The statement 
of the 343 National banks, as given by the 
reports of condition on April 38, 1909, show 
a decrease in loans and discounts since the 
last call (Feb. 5, 1909,) of $635,300 and a 
decrease in tlie same item as shown a year 
ago (May 14, 1908,) of $1,085,890. 

Individual deposits show a loss of 8731,- 
973 since the last call, but a gain of $651,- 
339 over a year ago. Total resources show 
a loss of $3,060,865 since the last call, and 
a loss of $3,133,356 over a year ago. 



The new Peruvian Ministry is composed 
as follows: 

Premier and Minister of the Interior — 
Dr. Rafael Villanueva. 

Minister of Finance — Augustin Delatorre- 
Gon/alez. 

Minister of Justice — Dr. Matias Leon. 

Minister of War — Colonel Ernesto 

Zapata. 

Minister of Public Works — David Matto. 

No Minister of Foreign Affairs has yet 
been appointed. 

— President Taft on April 19 made the 
following nomination: 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to Chile — Thomas C. Dawson of 
Iowa. 

Mr. Dawson has been in the diplomatic 
service Mnee 1891, when he was appointed 
Secretary of the legation in Brazil. He 
has since served in several South American 
countries, and has been Minister to Colom- 
bia since 1907. He is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, where he was born in 1967. 



TREASURY REVENUES. 



G OVERNMENT revenues continue to 
show improvement and the Treasury 
situation no longer gives concern to 
the officials. Revenues for the eleven 
months have caught up with the revenue 
of the eleven months of the last fiscal year 
and will exceed them for the full fiscal year. 
The Treasury working balance is $40,000,- 
000, a tidy sum, and is now likely to grow 
each month. As now viewed there will be 
no necessity to call in any of the $63,000,- 
000 on deposit in the national banks. 

For May, Treasury receipts amounted to 
$53,350,000, nearly $11,000,000 greater than 
last May. The expenditures were $58,800,- 
000, or 84,000,000 greater than last May. 

For the eleven months the receipts were 
$546,360,000, or only $47,000 less than for 
the corresponding eleven months of the last 
fiscal year. 

Expenditures show a greater dispropor- 
tion, being for the eleven months $644,300,- 
000, or $34,000,000 greater than for the 
eleven months of the last fiscal year. 
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CREDIT CURRENCY AND POSTAL SAYINGS. 

Extracts from the Minneapolis-Chicago and Nashville-Chattanooga Debates. 



T HE Minneapolis Chapter team, sup- 
porting the negative of the question: 
“Resolved, That it would be to the 
best interests of the country to allow na- 
tional banks to issue credit currency,” was 
awarded the decision in the debate with 
Chicago at Minneapolis May 15. 

Nashville won the debate with Chatta- 
nooga at Nashville, May 18, supporting 
the negative of the question: “Resolved, 

That the postal savings bank would be for 
the best interest of the South.” 

Following are brief extracts from all of 
the speeches in these two debates: 

MINNEAPOLIS-CHICAGO DEBATE. 
Elasticity Needed. 

Ralph R. Sleeper, Aff.: 

Are w> so fond of a Government debt as 
to believe that we should keep it always 
increasing so as to have something on 
which to base our note circulation, or are 
we not ready to accept a currency which is 
based upon the true American industry and 
enterprise of our manufacturers, merchants 
and farmers? We have accepted it as the 
basis for the issue of over ninety -five per 
cent, of our paper money. Are we afraid 
that this strength that has made us the 
great nation that we are. cannot stand the 
strain of the other five per cent.? We might 
protect the abuse of this power of issue by 
every good safeguard that wre know of. We 
might establish a guaranty fund, or we 
might reuuire a deposit of a portion of a 
bank’s ordinary assets. But. let us have a 
currency which is issued and redeemed by 
our banks, and therefore, elastic. Let us 



have a currency secured by the credit of 
American Industry and, therefore, sounder 
than the currency of any other nation in 
the world. 

Low Discount Rate. 

Harold W. Dorn, Aff.: 

In the fourth place a credit currency re- 
sults in a low discount rate. The banker 
is enabled to extend his loans, under the 
name of notes, to the limit, or as near it 
as temporary conditions allow. By using 
these instead of metallic currency, he 
makes a saving of from two to one to four 
to one in actual Investment. With our free 
banking system, he is competing in the 
selling of his additional credit all the time 
with his brother bankers, and the result is 
a saving to all borrowers. In whatever 
country note issue is restricted, interest 
rates are driven higher than they should 
be. Canada, for instance, though a new 
country, has a lower average rate than we 
do, because of her credit currency, expand- 
ing to meet her needs. 

Economic Principles. 

Benjamin B. Bellows, Aff.: 

We have all seen the great need of some 
form of elastic currency. We have seen the 
total failure of all bank notes based upon 
bonds, or other assets not easily convert- 
ible into cash, to answer our needs. We 
have seen other countries, having banks 
which show more failures than our national 
banks, adopt credit currency In one form or 
another wdth great success. Then why 
should we. the greatest commercial nation 
on the globe, continue a system of currency 
that is the laughing stock of financiers of 
the world, just because there is always that 
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class of men who fear to tread In an.v path 
tut that made by his father? I dare say 
that It will not be long before even the pol- 
iticians at Washington will see that credit 
currency has been forced upon us by the 
natural demands of the laws of nature, and 
they will then give us a law based purely 
upon economical principles. 

A Gold Basis. 

L. E. Wakefield, N eg.: 

Any correct system of credit currency 
Must be based on a foundation of gold. This 
is the case with deposits. Under proper 
banking methods, deposits cannot expand 
without a proportional increase of the gold 
reserves of the banks. This furnishes the 
natural and necessary check to inflation. It 
would be utterly impossible for any central 
authority to intelligently flx and regulate 
the reserves required by each of our 7000 
Individual national banks against such credit 
currency as they might issue. The general 
credit situation could In no way be regulated 
by Increasing or diminishing the reserve re- 
quirements of all the national banks, for it 
would bo Impossible to enforce an order 
from a central authority directing 7000 
banks to increase the percentage of their 
reserves by reducing their loans, discounts 
and deposit liabilities. 

Reserves That Are Not Reserves. 
Gray Warren, Neg.: 

The chief weakness of our present bank- 
ing system is the provision in regard to re- 
serve deposits, which piles reserve on re- 
serve in central reserve cities until, as we 
have seen in the crisis of 1907, when a real 
emergency arises, these reserves are not re- 
serves at all. because they may in a day 
become unavailable. The Increase in cash 
reserve of country banks from six to ten or 
fifteen per cent, would not assist the bank 
much when it had a large demand for re- 
turn of its deposits. What such a bank 
needs is a safe reserve in cash, and a fur- 
ther reserve with a bank where it is surely 
available at any time in currency. This 
would be the ease with reserve deposits In 
a central bank. 

The Central Bank Abroad. 

J. G. MacLeans 

We do not claim that the central bank 
will do away with liquidation or re-adjust- 
ment; for we well know’ that whenever the 
limit is reached in credits in proportion to 
the reserve money on which all credit is 
based, there will always be liquidation and 
it -adjustment. Hut we do maintain that 
under the operation of the central bank 
liquidation and re-adjustment will be grad- 
ual. and not in the form of a panic; for the 
central bank will act as a sort of safety 
valve. This Is proven by the operation of 
the central bank in foreign countries, and 
it is fair to assume that if it works in that 
manner there, it will also work the same 
way here. 



NASHVILLE-CHATTANOOGA DE- 
BATE. 



Put Idle Money At Work. 

W. R. Snyder, Aff.: 

The banking district in all Southern cities 
is circumscribed by four or five blocks, and 
the factories are all outlying. The banks 
close before the workmen get through their 
day’s toil and secure their wages. The 
passage of a postal savings bank bill would 
give to every postoffice where it Is estab- 
lished a postal savings bank, where the 
people living in the neighborhood could de- 
posit their savings. Not more than $100 
could be deposited by any individual In any 
calendar month. It would affect only the 
small depositor and not the man of money. 
It would give an outlet where an outlet is 
needed, and put money into channels of 
commerce that now lies stagnant. 

Reach A New Class. 

S. A. Strauss, Aff.; 

The establishment of this system would 
place at the disposal of the public the 
working machinery’ of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, with 60.000 branches reaching all sec- 
tions of the country. We are creatures of 
habit, and the system would permit a child 
of 10 to start an account. This saving 
habit thus fostered would grow, and help 
the children to realize the value of econo- 
my. The Government does not propose to 
compete with the banks; It would reach a 
class that would never be reached by the 
banks, and through depositing the money 
thus garnered would place It into circula- 
tion through the channels of the banks. 

We Do Not Need It. 

Drew Rowen, Neg.s 

The postal savings bank system w’ould not 
enable the use of deposits for furthering 
enterprises and encouraging development. 
Py it the money is deposited in national 
banks, taken away from the community 
from which It emanated, the bank must de- 
posit securities with the Government, and 
the Government holds a first lien on its as- 
sets. In other words, the regular depositor 
holds a second mortgage on his own money 
to protect the postal savings bank investor. 
Why should we have what we do not need? 
I*.. E. Walker, president of the Bank of 
Commerce of Canada, said that America 
does not stand in need of it; notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all foreign countries have 
the system, and America, the only country 
that has not got it, is the Mecca for the 
poor and downtrodden of Europe. 



Would Curtail Credit. 



Andrew Dorris, Neg.; 



The pocket is the most sensitive nerve a 
man has. 

It is the question of security that the ad- 
vocates of the system harp on most strong- 
ly. Statistics show that the loss through 
failures or insolvency of banks in the South 
is less than one-two hundred and fiftieth of 
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one per cent. — that only one out of every 
546 banks fail. The postal savings bank 
system is an octopus that would reach out 
its tentacles to suck the capital from the 
country and take it to the money centers. 
Rural districts would be bled of their capi- 
tal; Investments and enterprises would be 
cut off; the money would be withdrawn from 
circulation in the communities in which 
they are needed most and building and in- 
dustries would suffer in consequence. 

It would result in the depletion of money 
In the outlying districts and a curtailment 
of credit. 



TACOMA-SEAT IXE DEBATE. 

T ACOMA CHAPTER’S meeting on May 
10 was enlivened by a debate upon 
the question: “Resolved, That the 
adoption of a postal savings bank syestem 
in the United States is desirable.” The 
decision was unanimously in favor of the 
affirmative. This debate served as a pre- 
liminary to the big debate, which was held 
in the Seattle Chapter rooms on the even- 
ing of May 14. The same question was 
debated, Tacoma taking the affirmative. 
The judges decided unanimously in favor 
of the Tacoma team after hearing their 
strong arguments, which were as follow's: 
First: The insufficiency of established 

commercial banks to meet public needs. 

Second: The results of the postal savings 
banking system in foreign lands. 

Third: Postal savings banks would act as 
feeders to establish institutions. 

Judges of the contest w r ere Mr. J. D. 
Moyers, of Seattle, Mr. H. A. Freeman, of 
the Lumbermans National Bank of Port- 
land, Ore., and Mr. G. H. Raleigh of the 
Bank of California, Tacoma. 

About forty-five members of Tacoma 
Chapter attended the smoker and stag 
party given by the Seattle Chapter. The 
Tacoma boys went over in a parlor car 
chartered from the Interurban Electric 
line. The debate, which constituted the 
chief entertainment, was followed by a 
luncheon and a delightful musical pro- 
gramme given by the Ralston Glee Club of 
Seattle. The affair w r as a great success 
anl all attending appreciated the hearty 
efforts and good fellowship existing be- 
tw*een the tw'o chapters. 

V thoil W. Fell, Secretary. 



TRANSIT DEPARTMENT. 

By Edw. F. Schoeneck, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago. 

D ID you ever stop to think what it 
means to handle the enormous 
amount of out of town items that 
are deposited dally with the Chicago 
banks. Some transit departments handle 
both incoming and outgoing mail and from 




Second Avenue, Seattle. 



the time the first batch of letters is re- 
ceived in the morning until the last have 
left the office at the close of business each 
day, it is one continual movement of one 
of the busiest departments of a bank, 
particularly so in the larger ones. 

When you realize the vast amount of 
territory over which the items are scattered 
and the many different arrangements you 
must have to take care of the same to 
see that you have collected them in the 
best way possible and know that you have 
received returns, it is wonderful and best 
appreciated by those who understand that 
part of the bank and who realize what it 
means to have the business safely handled. 
When you consider that in the regular 
course of business you receive all kinds 
of items payable anvw'here as far west 
as the Pacific Coast and to the Atlantic, 
from the Gulf of Mexico and up through 
the Canadian country, and handle all this 
in the quickest and best way, it certainly 
does mean much to the banks that handle 
a large amount of business yearly, when 
they analyze the same and find that it has 
been carried through without loss. From 
my experience in handling these transit 
items, I have observed that there are many 
opportunities for negligence if you don’t 
select good banks w r hen routing your 
items, and it therefore seems to me that 
this should be given first consideration and 
the question of how cheaply you can col- 
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lect the items second consideration, for I 
believe that if you want good hanks to 
handle your business, you must pay for 
good service. 

Many interesting things come up daily 
in connection with this work and to carry 
the business along from day to day and 
not have any complaints from your cus- 
tomers, would of course mean a well reg- 
ulated department with a good system to 
handle the business. It is a department 
where the clerks must Ik* careful and it 
means a great deal of trouble sometimes 
to educate these clerks so as not .to have 
any mistakes. You have to handle your 
country friends somewhat different from 
the city customers, and where you happen 
to have two or more banks in a certain 
town, you must be on the lookout con- 
stantly to keep them all satisfied. I have 
often heard the remark that the transit de- 
partment is one of the hardest worked de- 
partments in the big banks, but I have 
found the work very interesting and I am 
sure those who have “graduated” from 
this department can look back and say that 
the experience has proven of benefit to 
them. 

ADDING MACHINE CONTESTS. 

A Number of Interesting Ones Have Been Held 
Recently. 

T HE Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
has furnished us with particulars of 
a number of interesting contests held 
under the auspices of various chapters re- 
cently. 

The Baltimore Chapter held an adding 
machine contest in its room over the Cal- 
vert Bank, Thursday evening, April 15. 
There was an especially large gathering 
of the members, owing to the fact that a 
new Board of Governors was being elect- 
ed. At the close of the polls, the contest 
began. There were in the neighborhood of 
forty-five or fifty contestants. One 
hundred checks, totaling $;?4,297.G0 were 
used bv each contestant. First prize, $15, 
was won by Mr. W. B. Thurston, Jr., of 
the Merchants National Bank, time, two 
minutes and eight seconds. Second price, 
$10, was won by Mr. J. S. Bozman, of the 
National Union Bank, time, two minutes 
and twelve seconds. 

Several of the boys listed the checks, but 
incorrectly, in less than two minutes time. 
A special contest was held between the five 
speedy men, including the prize winners. 
This special contest was won by W. L. 
Watson of the Third National Bank, who 
correctly listed the checks mentioned 
above, in one minute and fifty-one seconds. 
He received a special prize of $5. An 
“Old man's” contest, to which members 
who had not handled adding machines 
within three years, were eligible, was a 
special feature. R. S. Mooney of the Mer- 



chants National Bank, ran the above 
mentioned checks through, and obtained 
the correct total in two minutes, fourteen 
seconds, winning the “booby prize,” a roll 
of narrow blank paper. This he turned 
over to the president of the Chapter, not 
for its intrinsic value, but that it might 
be stored away with other articles of 
sentimental value in the archives of the 
Chapter. 

An adding machine contest character- 
ized the Buffalo Chapter's meeting for the 
month of March. It was not confined to 
members alone, but irregular contestants 
were permitted to enter and manipulate 
the keys, which met with the cheerful ap- 
proval of ail concerned, the contest was 
highly successful and the most enthusiastic 
of the season. Various local banks were 
represented in the contest. The sincerity 
and keen desire to do their utmost was most 
pronounced by the twenty contestants be- 
ing fully alive and active to their obliga- 
tions, holding the spectators in suspense 
as to the probable winner. The results ac- 
complished were most favorable and en- 
couraging, thus surpassing last years’ 
record. Time consumed was comparatively 
short for ^50 checks, first prize being 
awarded to J. J. Lauren of the Marine 
National Bank, time 4:01 1-5; second prize, 
Charles Jacoby of the Power City Bank, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., time 4:03 4-5; third 
prize to H. W. Machemer of the Bank of 
Buffalo, time 4:lJ3-5 respectively. 

An adding machine contest took place 
at the smoker given by the Omaha Chapter 
on March 16. Each bank in the city was 
represented and J50 checks and drafts 
were used in the contest. It was won by 
Nickle, of the Omaha National, in 4:44; 
Gates, U. S. National, second, time 4:45; 
Bruett, First National, third, time 5:18. 

The speed contest held at Providence, 
R. I., April 21, resulted as follows: First, 
O. S. Sherman, Merchants National Bank, 
1:40; second, H. M. Durfee, United Na- 
tional Bank, 1:49; third, H. H. Helzen, 
Industrial Trust Co., 1:50. 



BANQUET AT NASHVILLE. 



T HE Nashville Chapter held its first 
annual banquet May 19. 

The tables were spread in the re- 
ception rooms of the Duncan Hotel and 
were decorated with beautiful flowers and 
artistically-arranged lights. A delicious 
supper was served to the fifty-odd guests 
present, everything being provided to make 
the feast one to be remembered by all who 
were fortunate enough to attend. 

Folowing the banquet proper there was 
the proverbial “feast of reason and flow of 
soul,” over which President Frank K. 
Houston presided. 

Many were the toasts, which met with 
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responses sparkling with wit, eloquence 
and forceful thought, the enjoyment of the 
company being attested by their hearty 
applause. The following were the regular 
speakers of the evening, together with the 
toasts to which they responded: 

“The Future of the Chapter,” Douglas 



Wright; “Success of the First Year,” 
Chas. H. Wetterau; “Any Old Thing,” 
Murphy Webb; “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” Chas. Puryear; “Opportunity,” W. 
R. Snyder, Chattanooga; “Money Talks,” 
Warren Sloan; “Public Debts,” Harry Wil- 
liamson; “The Ladies,” Bradley Curry. 



NEW OFFICERS. 



F OLLOWING is a list of Institute Chap- 
ters together with their respective 
officers so far as elected and reported: 

Appleton — W. J. Kowalke, president; R. L. 
Hatch, vice-president; J. I. Monaghan, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Atlanta — A. M. Bergstrom, president; J. C. 
Fields, vice-president; J. H. Freeman, secre- 
tary; P. L. Blackshear, treasurer. 

Augusta — Jos. P. Bartley, president; Geo. 
T. Bates, secretary and treasurer. 

Baltimore — R. B. Cox, president; J. Custis 
Handy, vice-president; Grayson Ray. secre- 
tary; John Broening, Jr., treasurer. 

Boston — Chas. B. Wiggin. president; T. . 
Abbot Goodhue, vice-president; Leonard L. 
Titus, secretary; A. T. Spring, treasurer. 



Buffalo — Nor mm A. MacDonald, presi- 

dent; Edw. A. Duerr, vice-president; Geo. G. 
Kleindinst. secretary; A. J. Hall, treasurer. 

Chattanooga — L. G. Brown, president; D. 
H. Griswold, vice-president; W. R. Snyder, 
secretary; J. A. Campbell, treasurer. 

Chicago — Lester B. Brady, president; H. 
R. Wheeler, vice-president; W. F. Rowe, 
secretary; John F. Yokum, treasurer. 

Cincinnati — H. J. Mergler, president; J. P. 
Brewster, vice-president; B. Ream, secre- 
tary; J. Edw. Sohn, Jr., treasurer. 

Cleveland — W. R. Green, president; Hota- 
tion Ford, vice-president; L. J. Kaufman, 
secretary; F. L. FYey. treasurer. 

Correspondence — Fred. I. Kent, president; 
Antrim H. Jones, vice-president; Geo. E. Al- 
len, secretary; Alfred M. Barrett, treasurer. 




New Officers Chicago Chapter. 

From left to right, top row— LESTER B. BRADY, President; JOHN F. YOCUM, Treasurer; ROBERT 
1. SIMONS, New Member Executive Committee ; W. F. ROWE, Corresponding Si-eretary. From left 
to right, lower row— C. R. WHEELER, Vice-President ; RAYMOND R. OLSON, Financial Secretary. 
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A Prominent A. I. B. Man, Edmund S. Wolfe of 
Washington. D. C., President of the 
Washington Chapter. 



Denver — W. O. Bird, president; H. H. 
Brooks, vice-president; H. M. Sammls, sec- 
retary; P. A. Simpson, treasurer. 

Detroit — Sam’l R. Kingston, president; W. 
E. Bullard, vice-president; F. J. Niedermiller, 
secretary; W. H. Farr, treasurer. 

Fort Smith, Ark. — E. Penninger, presi- 
dent; O. A. Brooks, vice-president; Geo. F. 
Storms, secretary and treasurer. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.— Edward Detzer, presi- 
dent; Geo. Waldschmidt, vice-president; 
Geo. A. Bitler, secretary; Otto W. Scheu- 
man, treasurer. 

Hartford — A. D. Johnson, president; N. W. 
Larkum, vice-president; S. G. Pierce, secre- 
tary; W. S. Sherwood, treasurer. 

Head of the Lakes — H. C. Miatzke, presi- 
dent; C. E. Txmegren, vice-president; A. W. 
Taylor, secretary; Henry E. Grieser, treas- 
urer. 

Indianapolis — R. C. Smith, president; A_ C. 
Wood, vice-president; J. V. Coffield, secre- 
tary; R. G. Summer, treasurer. 

Jackson — B. H. Blalock, president; A. R. 
Dodson, vice-president; T. I. Taylor, sec- 
retary; D. P. Walker, treasurer. 

Kansas City, Mo. — C. A. Huff, president; 
Geo. H. Buecking, vice-president; J. D. 
Bjorkman, secretary; W. H. Potts, treas- 
urer. 

Los Angeles — Chas. G. Greene, president; 
John Burbow, Jr., vice-president; Leroy H. 
Civille, secretary and treasurer. 

Louisville — John T. Bate, president; Jos. 
M. Zahner, vice-president; J. Dudley Win- 
ston, secretary; F. Wm. Lensing, treasurer. 

Memphis — L. C. Humes, president; Frank 
Bragg, vice-president; Ernest Oppenheimer, 
secretary; R. S. Scrivener, treasurer. 



Minneapolis — E. S. Jones, president; J. G. 
Maclean, vice-president; H. C. Libby, secre- 
tary; S. A. Gile, treasurer. 

Milwaukee — G. G. Fischer, president; F. E. 
Bachhuber, vice-president; P. A. Loew\ sec- 
retary; F. K. McPherson, treasurer. 

Nashville — Frank K. Houston, president; 
W. R. Anderson, vice-president; J. J. Heflin, 
secretary; C. H. Wetterau, treasurer. 

New urleans — V. L. Bernard, president; W. 
J. Billow, vice-president; J. J. Kenny, sec- 
retary; N. J. Bnrrios, treasurer. 

New York City — Wm. M. Rosendale, pres- 
ident; R. W. Brett, vice-president: Wm. 

Clements, secretary; H. M. Baldwin, treas- 
urer. 

Oakland, Cal. — Frank M. Cerini, president; 
Harry L. Anderson, vice-president; Kenneth 
A. Millican, secretary; John S. Killam, treas- 
urer. 

Oshkosh, WIs.— Tom Spalding, president; 
W. A. Ihbe. vice-president; L. A. Gunz, 
secretary: Ben Krippen. treasurer. 

Philadelphia — John C. Knox, president; 
Wm. S. Evans, vice-president; Frank C. 
Eves, secretary; Walter T. Pratt, treasurer. 

Pittsburg— F. T. Loeffler, president; E. B. 
Coll, vice-president: B. O. Hill, secretary; A. 

G. Wells, treasurer. 

Portland, Me. — A. M. Wright, president; 
F. H. Fleming, vice-president; J. W. Bick- 
ford, secretary; G. W. Gammle, treasurer. 

Providence — Gilbert A. Harrington, presi- 
dent: C. L. Eddy, vice-president: A. M. 
Mitchell, secretary; Andrew' Wfnsor, treas- 
urer. 

Richmond— D. E. Mountcastle. president; 
Clinton L. Williams, vice-president: A. K. 
Parker, secretary; G. H. Bates, treasurer. 

Rochester — W. D. Biven, president; D. M. 
Rose, vice-president: Judson A. Shaw, sec- 
retary; Fred Mutchler, treasurer. 

San Diego — L. J. Rice, president: Milton 

H. Enstein. vice-president; Chas. Holzman, 
secretary; C. B. Whittlesey, treasurer. 

Salt Lake City — J. H. Patrick, president: L. 

C. Van Voorhees, vice-president; G. H. But- 
ler. secretary; R. R. Sharkey, treasurer. 

San Francisco — Geo. L. Woolrieh. presi- 
dent; Wm. A. Day. vice-president; R. C. 
Gingg, secretary; W. B. Compton, treas- 
urer. 

Savannah — R. J. Taylor, president; C. E. 
Stanton, vice-president; Valmore W. Lebey, 
secretary; Jas. M. Doyle, treasurer. 

Scranton — L. A. Howell, president; J. D. 

D. Gladding, vice-president; E. R. Kreitner, 
secretary'; E. H. Hausser, treasurer. 

Seattle — B. W. Pettit, president; Homer C. 
MacDonald, vice-president; C. A. Bemis, 
secretary ; A. C. Kahlke, treasurer. 

Shreveport, La. — C. F. Haywood, presi- 
dent; D. W. Dupree, vice-president: C. E. 
Featross. secretary; E. A. Conw'ay, Jr., 
treasurer. 

Spokane — Jos. Bailey, president: A. S. 

LIndblad, vice-president; Thos. Roholt. sec- 
retary; W. H. White, treasurer. 

Springfield, Mass. — Harold E. White, pres- 
ident; Geo. J. Clark, vice-president; J. 
Watts Wood, secretary; Harry Wells, treas- 
urer. 

St. Louis — Byron Moser, president; John 
F. Wieser, vice-president; Justin Ruenheck, 
treasurer and secretary. 
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New York Banks' Glee Club. 



St. Paul— Harry R. Fairchild, president; 
John McGillick, vice-president; Theo. L #. 
Lee, secretary; Geo. L. Stensgard, treasurer. 

Tacoma — C. A. Brower, president; M. H. 
Janes, vice-president; V. W. Fell, secretary; 
R. Jennings, treasurer. 

Terre Haute. Ind. — Robt. Nitche, presi- 
dent; W. A. Wilson, vice-president; W. S. 
Pearce, secretary; R. H. Rhyan, treasurer. 

Tidewater — R. G. Lowe, president; J. B. 
Dey, Jr., vice-pr€*sident; A. S. J. Gammon, 
secretary; L. T. Ironmonger, treasurer. 

Valley — Hart wick Stang, president; John 
A. Brog, vice-president; O. E. Oien, secre- 
tary; E. J. Kuehl, treasurer. 

Washington — E. S. Wolfe, president; A. B. 
Claxton, vice-president; R. F. Miller, sec- 
retary; H. V. Hunt, treasurer. 



A UNIQUE MUSICAL ORGANIZA- 
TION. 

A Club of New York Bank Clerks Organized in 
1878, Still Banded Together. 

T HE New York Banks’ Glee Club was 
organized in 1878 in the New York 
Clearing House at the suggestion of 
Mr. Camp, then manager, who greatly en- 
joyed listening to the singing of the clerks 
who remained after making their clearings. 
Mr. Grant of the Irving National Bank vol- 
unteered to drill them, and a concert was 
soon given to invited friends by the club 
of twenty-seven members. The following 
notice appeared in one of the papers the 
next morning: 

“The New York bank clerks have organ- 
ized a glee club, and no one has a better 



right to do so, for the range of their notes 
exceeds that of any other person's outside 
of the Treasury Department. The original 
idea of its members, namely, of giving free 
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concerts to bank clerks and their friend*, 
has been carried out, the expenses for same 
having been defrayed by subscriptions from 
banks, bankers, bank officers and directors. 
The concerts are given at Carnegie Hall to 
crowded houses, and reserved seats are at a 
premium before the night of the concert.* 

The conductors of the Glee Club have 
been Carl Bergstein, W. It. Chapman, Rich- 
ard Henry Warren and H. R. Humphries. 
The last named has just completed his 
twenty-fourth year in this work, and it is 
largely due to his ability as a teacher and 
director that the glee club enjoys its pres- 
ent enviable reputation; the club being con- 
sidered, by the critics, to be second to none 
in this country. 

The officers of the club are: Hon. J. Ed- 
ward Simmons, president; Hon. H. W. 
Cannon, vice-president; R. R. Moore, treas- 
urer; executive committee, Edwin A. Lahm 
(Citizens Savings Bank), secretary; George 
B. Schneider ( Commercial Trust Co.), cor- 
responding secretary; A. F. Trctheway 
(Lincoln National Bank), librarian; Win- 
throp C. Sibley (Chatham National Bank), 
chairman. 

The club has sung on many important 
occasions, notably the opening of the New 
York Clearing House, the New York State 
Bankers' convention, and banquets of the 
different bankers’ association groups. 



NEW YORK CHAPTER NEWS. 

A T the annual election, held June 10th, 
after a dinner at Cavanaghs, West 
23rd street, the Board of Consuls of 
New York Chapter, representing the banks 
in Greater New York, elected William M. 
Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, president. R. W. Brett, of the 
Chemical National Bank, 1st vice-president; 
H. Kinsly, of the Williamsburg Savings 
Bank, 2nd vice-president; William Clements, 
of the Dry Dock Savings Bank, secretary; 
H. M. Baldwin, of the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Co., treasurer; L. Kiev, of the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank, librarian; 
C. W. Cary, of the Metropolitan Trust Co., 
chief consul; and C. M. Becannon, of the 
Garfield National Bank, secretary of the 
Board of Consuls. 

The convention delegates left for Seattle 
Tuesday, June 15th, in special cars attached 
to the “Lake Shore Limited,’’ at 5.30 P. M. 
These cars made up a special train at Chi- 
cago, going via Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul R. R. and Northern Pacific R. R. to 
Seattle. 

New York Chapter will resume its classes 
in Commercial Law, Practical Banking and 
Political Economy in October at its rooms 
at 100 East 22nd street. New York. 

O. H. Cheney, Deputy Superintendent of 
Banks, addressed the meeting and said that 



the department was pleased with the abil- 
ity and character of the men of New York 
Chapter that had entered the State serviet 
last year as examiners. 



THE BANK CLERK. 

The bank clerk is a happy hunch. 

He works from ten to three; 

He gets an hour and a half for lunch — 
Now that sounds good to me. 

In state he stands behind the scenes, 

Mid stacks of gold immense; 

But often the money in his jeans 
Makes a noise like thirty cents. 

Ledgers and journals are his best friends, 
The adding machine is a chum, 

And he finds it best for his private ends 
To hustle and make it hum. 

Although his hair may grow quite gray. 
And his form become quite bent. 

He knows some day, if he pegs away. 
He’ll be the president. 

Year after year finds him on deck, 

To shuffle out the tin; 

But when old Death presents his check 
He promptly cashes in. 

And when he comes to heaven’s gate 
And wants to get inside. 

Saint Peter says: “You’ll have to wait 
You’re not identified.” 

— II. C. Hurst, in Chicago Banker. 



A. I. B. NOTES. 

T HE Wasliington bank clerks have or- 
ganized a baseball league and are 
playing a regular schedule of games. 



Charles H. Worden, first vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been chosen a “fellow” of the 
Institute. 



The out-going treasurer of the Chicago 
Chapter reported the largest sum that has 
ever been turned over to a new treasurer 
by an old one. This was made possible by 
businesslike and practical administration. 
The Chapter show and the annual athletic 
meet both showed good profits, while the 
annual banquet reported quite a large de- 
ficit, due to high cost of serving and other 
causes. 

The amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for the notification by mail of all 
members at least a week in advance of any 
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future changes in the constitition, amend- 
ments to be passed by a two-thirds vote of 
the members present at the meeting form- 
ing a quorum, was passed unanimously. 



The Seattle Chapter gave its second an- 
nual show May 21 and 22 . “The Adorable 
Fritzie,” by O. L. Jeancon, who also staged 
the piece, was the offering, and every op- 
portunity for comedy and musical ability 
was afforded by the three-act comedy. 



cities where successful chapters could be 
organized/ but partly also to the lack of the 
necessary propaganda by men experienced In 
this work. 

We could readily mention half a dozen 
cities in our Southern States which are 
easily large enough to support first-class 
chapters and where there are many am- 
bitious men who would quickly realize the 
benefits which chapter work brings with it 

The usefulness and value of a membership 
in the Institute is recognized by every 
nankman who has ever given the matter 




WM. M. ROSENDALE 
President New York Chapter. 



The principal characters were enacted 
by the following: C. Rowel Marshal, Irving 
Bogardus, Harry Colwell, O. L. Jeancon, 
Miss Edith McClaire, Miss Jacque Cased 
and Miss Alta Daly. 



“The Gulf States Banker,” a new paper 
published at New Orleans, under the ed- 
itorial direction of R. S. Hecht, has this 
to say about the Institute in the South: 

Of the fifty chapters now in existence the 
East and Middle West claim by far the 
largest proportion, while but very few chap- 
ters are to be found south of the Mason 
and Dixon line. This is, no doubt, partly 
due to the fact that we have few’er large 

8 



any attention, and every progressive bank- 
man in the South should be a member. 
Former President Hulbert once said: "The 
man who refuses to join this work adver- 
tises himself as an unambitious man; he 
shuts the door of opportunity in his own 
face.” 



Nor are the benefits of the organization 
confined to the bankman of the larger cities. 
Of course, where chapters have been or- 
ganized the educational work is being done 
by means of regular study courses, lectures, 
debates, etc., but the bankman in the 
smallest country bank has the same oppor- 
tunity for improving himself by belonging 
to the correspondence chapter and by fol- 
lowing the study courses offered by the 
Correspondence School extension. 
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T HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 

banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence Is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning re- 
sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 
and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 



Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 



POTENT POSSIBILITIES IN BANK ADVERTISING* 

By Harvey A. Blodgett. 



A FTER some years’ observation of the 
devious ways in which the banker has 
been separated from his advertising 
appropriation. I cannot blame him if he 
manifests some diffidence when an adver- 
tising subject is broached. 

A bank officer remarked to me the other 




Harvey A. Blodgett. 



day, “The reason such large sums are wasted 
in bank publicity is that bankers as a rule 
do not understand the art of advertising.” 
Perhaps this is so, and I can assure you 
that no investment of time can bring you 
greater returns than time given to a study 
of the principles of advertising as related 
to the business of banking. Not only will 
you be spared financial losses from inef- 

114 



fectual ventures, but your advertising outlay 
will be returned to you many-fold. 

The main trouble with bank publicity has 
been that bankers have not expected, have 
not demanded enough tangible, definite re- 
turns from it. They are too prone to look 
upon advertising expenditures as a sort of 
gamble. They have not fully realized the 
great possibilities which lie in well directed 
advertising effort. 

The banker who expends any sum on a 
publicity project has a right to expect that 
it will return in profits several times the 
amount of its cost. He should require that 
his advertising expenditures shall become 
a permanent asset — an investment which 
shall pay dividends for years to come. 

In the modern business institution, the 
promotion department has become a most 
important feature. 

Tradition no longer requires that the 
banker shall wait supinely for patrons to 
come to him, and there is no reason w r hy 
every bank, large or small, should not have 
its promotion department. Indeed it is fast 
becoming the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for the large city bank to have its ad- 
vertising manager, who devotes his time to 
the making of new clients through the 
powerful agency of the printed word. 

What the banker wants to know when 
you talk advertising to him is, “What are 
the profitable methods, and what the un- 
profitable? Cut out generalities and come 
to the point.” There’s the answer to his 
ow*n question, — “Cut out generalities and 
come to the point.” 

A Tan: Story. 

Let me tell you a true story': A banker 

in a certain town, at the end of the year, 
found a smn charged to his advertising ac- 
count, amounting to, say, two hundred 
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dollars. He recalled that he had carried 
a standing card in his newspaper, or per- 
haps when he had time, supplied changes of 
copy, the like of which wouldn’t produce 
the slightest effect on his own mind had its 
appeal been directed at him. He had also 
bought some calendars on which the name 
of his bank was linked with a beautiful 
picture. He recalled, too, that he had 
given away various trinkets with the name 
of his institution on them. 

His expectation, naturally, had been to 
coin dividends from the good will created 
by this desultory method. His realization — 
two hundred dollars on one side of the ac- 
count, with an interrogation, or, perhaps, 
an exclamation point staring him in the 
face from the other. 

His competitor went at it differently. He 
appropriated two hundred dollars for ad- 
vertising, and set a mark, preceded by a 
dollar mark, to which that two hundred 
must increase his deposits. He said to him- 
self, “There are a lot of people around here 
who haven’t an over supply of confidence 
in banks, and who have an under supply 
of knowledge of what banks are for. 
There’s a whole lot more money lying loose 
around here than the deposits of these two 
banks. There’s business to be made, but 
the people will have to be shown. This two 
hundred is not going to pay for any glit- 
tering generalities or baubles. There are 
some points to the hanking business, and 
the people must be made to see them.” 

So he fired with good aim broadsides of 
well selected ammunition, of which he had 
a great plenty, at the hearts of the same 
desirable citizens who were cherishing the 
trinkets bestowed by the other hank. Each 
shot carried some information about his in- 
stitution, its resources, strength, or some 
one of its specific services. He used only 
one missile at a time, so that his shot might 
not scatter. 

When banker No. 3 balanced up at the 
end of the year, he tried to find that adver- 
tising appropriation, but he couldn’t. It 
had been absorbed and wiped out long ago 
by the increase in his profits. 

The wide difference between the two 
methods illustrated is obvious. It is the 
difference between aimless, pointless pub- 
licity, and advertising with definite pur- 
poses in view. 

In the final analysis, good bank advertis- 
ing is telling the story of your business to 
people who don’t know it, and ought to. It 
is throwing your services, coupled with your 
bank’s name, into the limelight by methods 
which will make good possible clients who 
have stood aloof from you, desire an alli- 
ance with your institution. 

There will always be a diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the best methods of advertis- 
ing a bank, and I do not wish to exploit any 
particular one. All will agree that the local 
newspaper, if provided with live copy, is 



one of the best, if not the very best medium 
for the hank to use. It is not complete, 
however, without the aid of other more per- 
sonal methods, which are generally termed 
“direct advertising.” 

The banker who would advertise for busi- 
ness should always remember that there?* 
little use in holding up the bank?* name to 
the eye by any mean* that doe* not at the 
tame time carry a message to the heart . 
You can point with mute and dignified elo- 
quence to your name in print, but the pub- 
lic will pass doggedly on, intent on its own 
concerns. I,et your advertising demon- 
strate to your public that it is your busi- 
ness to help their business, and you awaken 
forthwith an eager interest. 

People “Waxt to Be Shown.” 

It takes more than a business card, a 
standing ad., or a souvenir, to sell a banker 
an adding machine, an automobile, or a bill 
of bank supplies. He wants to be shown. 
By the same token the clients he seeks 
want to be shown. 

The first necessity in successful advertis- 
ing is to have a plan. As well board a 
train with no destination in view, paying 
fare from station to station, as to try to 
advertise without knowing what you are 
traveling for and where you are going to 
get off. 

An advertising campaign should be 
planned in advance, and every step in it 
formulated with proper regard for sequence 
and system. 

You cannot tell your story all at once, 
so you must do it in installments. Give a 
person one thing to think of at a time, and 
he can turn it over in his mind. Give him 
a dozen and they will become as a con- 
fusion of tongues. 

If there is no immediate response to your 
argument of to-day, you may be certain 
that it will leave its impression like the 
image on the undeveloped film, which will 
be developed later into a tangible reality. 

Advertising when done by plan has great 
cumulative force. In our subconscious 
minds there linger now minute impressions 
unconsciously made by certain advertise- 
ments which will some day be quickened 
into desire, resulting in action, when we see 
again an advertisement of the same article. 
It is your advertisement of to-day or per- 
haps of to-morrow, which prepares many 
minds to respond to your advertisement of 
next week. 

This reminds us that if we want a crop 
of business next fall, we must sow our seed 
now and ardently cultivate it through the 
growing season. 

As w r e look this subject straight in the 
eye we become greatly impressed with the 
fact that the banker has a wealth of ma- 
terial for his advertising copy. 

He can exploit, with a never ending va- 
riety of argument, the advantages of being 
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a bank depositor. There are many reasons 
why a bank draft is the best form of ex- 
change, and they can’t all be told in one 
ad. His certificates of deposit have peculiar 
advantages to the short time investor who 
wants to place his money safely where he 
can get it just when he wants it. 

He can teach, but he shouldn’t preach, 
the thrift that will save many a soul from 
drifting through life without an anchor to 
windward. None better than he can tench 
Hie value of a commercial credit, and how 
it may be acquired by the everyday individ- 
ual, who knows not that such a blessing lies 
within his reach. 

It would, indeed, take too long to run 
the entire gamut of possibilities in the bank- 
er’s advertising copy, and we must stop at 
one great end which he should ever keep in 
view, that of creating an abiding faith in 
the bank, its officers and its methods of do- 
ing business, so that patrons of fair weather 
will stand by it steadily in foul. 

The Results of Advertising. 

Let the banker who does not believe in 
the potent possibilities of bank publicity 
consider how he and his family are paying 
daily tribute to the persistent advertiser. 
How were the old-fashioned oat meal and 
corn meal mush displuced from his table 
by prepared breakfast foods? How did 
the well known brands of flour, baking 
powder and soap find their way into his 
household? Why do so many men find it 
necessary now to shave with a safety razor, 
when a generation ago it was unheard of? 
What created the enormous demand for 
the proprietarv articles we hear so much 
about? WHAT MARKS HIS NEIGH- 
BORS SEND THEIR SAVINGS TO 
THE BANKING BY MAIL INSTITU- 
TIONS? 

Why not say, “If others can create appe- 



tites and conjure necessities into existence 
by advertising:, I can use the same powerful 
agency to get people into the banking 
habit?” 

We read recently that the “little savers” 
of France are not only willing and able to 
take all the bonds of their own nation, but 
that they hold over six billions of the bonds 
of other countries. What a lesson for this 
spendthrift nation! 

But who will lead in the teaching of it? 
Must it be left to pulpit, school and press? 
What a mighty influence in stimulating 
thrift could our twenty thousand banks 
have, if they would all devote a liberal 
share of their advertising to intelligent, 
forceful “MONEY TALKS,” directed to 
the millions in whose hands are the reser- 
voirs of wealth. Would it pay? Would it 
pay to gather into the channels of trade 
that vast invisible supply of money no\* 
skulking in tea-pots, stockings and baking 
powder cans? 

Would it pay to make two or three, or 
four bank depositors and patrons where one 
exists now; creating new business, rather 
than wresting business away from a com- 
petitor ’•* 

Arc there not thousands of desirable citi- 
zens right around you who know too little 
of the blessings of thrift and the privileges 
of a banking connection? 

Well, how are you going to get them if 
you don’t show them that the shortest road 
to affluence leads straight through your 
door? There’s tremendous latent power in 
that advertising appropriation of yours, and 
no community is so saturated with the bank- 
ing habit that the right kind of missionary 
work will not give birth to a broad, useful 
knowledge of banking methods, and create 
an ever increasing trend of new faces to 
your door. 



ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 

Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 



C ASHIER Charles B. Wright of the 
Citizens State Bank of Crystal 
Lake, 111., writes: 

I have been an interested reader of your 
department in The Rankers Magazine, and 
have gained much valuable information from 
it. I notice that you ask that your readers 
submit to you samples of their advertising 
for your criticism and I am sending you 
under separate cover a scrap-book in which 
1 keep a copy of all matter put out by us. 

If this is of interest to you, I would be 
pleased to have you look over the matter 
In it and give me your opinion as to the 
value of the reading matter and the typo- 
graphical work. I must ask that you take 



good care of this, as it Is the only copy I 
have of what has been used. I will enclose 
postage to pay for its return to me, and 
would ask that it be returned as soon as 
convenient to you. 

The copy is the work of the writer and 
the form in which it appears was worked 
out under his direction. I have tried to put 
into practice the information that I have 
gained through your department and other 
similar sources. 

The community In which we are doing 
business Is a thrifty agricultural one, but it 
is a hard matter to get the people In It to 
understand that it Is to their interest as 
much as ours, that they keep their money 
in the bank. 
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You will find in the envelope attached to 
the first leaf of the book, a series of arti- 
cles that we ran last year. These may seem 
a little crude for a bank advertisement, but 
I think that they answered a good purpose 
in getting the facts that I wanted to im- 
press in such a form that they were easily 
understood. "Since last fall, those sketches 
have been given up and the matter has 
been changed to the more dignified form 
which you will find pasted In the book. 

The monogram which appears in all of 
the later work, and which also appears in 
our letter head above, was designed by me 
and appears on all of our supplies and on 
every piece of printed matter that we put 
out. 

In addition to this advertising,, we are us- 
ing a little monthly paper, and in that we 
have two columns each time of our own 
original matter. I think that this little 
magazine Is working well for us. 

You will notice that in our advertisements 
we are working on a different line from 
most banks, in that we do not advertise 
very strongly that we are paying interest 
on deposits. Along about the first of the 
year, we opened up a savings deposit de- 
partment and for a short time featured that 
in our copy, but only long enough to give 
that a start. We are working with the 

idea that we can get the business about as 
well by appealing to some other motive for 
doing business with us than merely the idea 
of being paid for it. For that reason you 
will find that the motives to which our ap- 
peal is made are those of convenience, safe- 
ty, the value of our backing, and even 
pride. None of these things cost us three 
per cent., and I am inclined to believe that 
they are almost as effectual in bringing in 
the business. The consequence is that al- 
though we pay the same rate of interest as 
all the rest of the banks in this county (our 
bank is the only one in this town, however), 
we are paying interest only on about one- 
third of our deposits and are getting the 
rest for nothing, while with the banks in 
ether towns near us the proportion is about 
reversed. 

It may be that a little later we may fea- 
ture the savings department a little 
stronger in our advertising, but as long as 
the deposits keep coming in on the present 
basis I do not see the advisability of chang- 
ing. 

You may notice that part of the copy 
reads for the Citizens State Bank of Nunda. 
This town was called Nunda up to last 
year and the name was then changed to 
Crystal Lake ar.d we changed our name to 
correspond. 

We reproduce a sample of the series of 
bank talks that Mr. Wright refers to. 
The first glance at the grotesque figures 
of “Glad” and “Glum” which appear at 
the top of each article would lead one to 
expect a humorous dialogue on the Weber 
and Field order. But instead, these talks 
consist of good hard common sense, every 
one of them bringing out a strong talking 
point of a bank’s service to the individual 
and the business community. 

These mythical conversations are well 




Glad— “Hello, Glum, I hear you are 
hard up and want to borrow some 
money. What has happened to you?’ 
Glum— “I am not hard up and no- 
thing has happened to me. .1 could 
use some money to good advantage 
if l could get some, and I have spoken 
to two or three of my friends to see if 
i could not borrow a little from them, 
but I .don’t see how you got onto it.” 
Glad— “I have heard a dozen people 
say that you are trying to raise some 
i money, and it is being talked all 
over town. Everybody is getting af- 
raid of you, and some of the parties 
who are holding your notes are talk- 
ing of making you pay up. I would 
not have my affairs discussed the 
way yours are for anything.” 

Glum— “That is all very well for 
you to say, for you never have to bor- 
row; you always have plenty of mo- 
ney on hand for any deal that you 
want to make. No one ever hears 
of your borrowing. They all say. 
Glad has money in the bank.’ ” 

Glad— “You think that I never have 
to borrow any money just because 
you never hear of my doing so. The 
fact is, however, that I very often 
borrow; but when I do, 1 go to the 
Citizens State Bank of Nunda and 
get what I need. Any business that 
I do with them is kept private and 
confidential, and no one has a chance 
to discuss my affairs the way they 
do yours. 1 do all of my business 
through the bank. "When I have 
more money than I need I leave it 
with the Citizens State Bank, and 
when I need more than 1 have on 
hand 1 go to them and borrow. It 
is the easiest and best way in the 
world to handle your affairs.” 
Glum— “I never went to the bank 
because I never did any business with 
them and I have an idea that they 
won't let an ordinary fellow like me 
have anything.” 

Glad— “You can get what you want 
of them. Of course a bank has to be 
particular about its loans, and that 
is all right. It Is always understood 
that if the bank will loan a man 
money that he is all ripht and It 
gi\es him a better standing in the 
community. There are two things that 
are sometimes said about certain pe- 
ople that are considered as giving 
them a good standing in their com- 
munity. He has money in the bank,’ 
His note is good at the bank.’ Get 
in line. Glum, and be happy.” 



“Before and After Using.” 
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written and give “Glad” and “Glum” 
distinct personalities. Strangely enough, 
however, old “Glum” does not seem to profit 
very much by the profound wisdom of his 
friend “Glad,” because in each new ad. he 
bobs up with some new financial difficulty 
which could have been obviated if he 
would only consent to start an account at 
the Citizens State Bank. 

It is true these impossible pictures do 
not add any dignity to the advertisements 
but they probably have some attention 
value. The question which the advertiser 



# 

Over 90 per cent 

of ihe g*m harvested m this country u bound by Kar- 
veidaf Machines and less than ten per cent of H u 
bound by hand. What do you think of the ones who 
are so far behind the tunes as to be binding by 

Over ninety 'per cent of the popuWc of this country 
can rend and wnte, what do you thick of the other 
small proportion that can not? 

Over ninety per ceot of the business of this country is 
done by bank checks instead of the handbag of mon- 
ey because it is the safest and most convenient way of 
doing business. There is no reason why ninety-nae 
per cent of the butinets should not be done in this way. 

The few people who are not using the conveniences 
offered by a bank such as this, are plaot^ themselves 
m the tame class at the ones who are not up to date 
ra other respects. 

If you do not undented doing business in this way, 
call to-day and let us explain to you how simple it is. 

Citizens State Ban k 

Crystal Lake, III. 



Little to Criticise Here. 



must answer for himself is whether or not 
such illustrations cause the reader to come 
to the advertisements in the proper frame 
of mind to take them seriously as a whole 
and to act upon the suggestions made in 
them. 

On the whole, we believe that that style 
of advertising is a good kind for a bank 
not to use, and apparently Mr. Wright has 
come to that conclusion, too, as the .sample* 
of the later advertisements of his institu- 
tion are of an entirely different char- 
acter. The samples shown in the scrap- 
book are excellent in subject matter and 
typographical arrangement. A great va- 
riety of topics is handled in an interesting 
and dignified manner. One of this new 
series of advertisements is likewise repro- 
duced. The good points of this ad., typo- 
graphically, are: Ample space ( 2 coluir.rs 
bv 6 3-4 inches); liberal white space mar- 
gins; good readable type; just the right 
amount of display type; large lower ease 



letters instead of all caps in the leadline 
and the use of a trademark emblem. 

The trademark emblem cut could afford 
to be somewhat larger in proportion to the 
size of the ad. and the typographical bal- 
ance would have been better with the cut 
in the middle at the top instead of in the 
corner. 

The boldface, lower-case heading is bet- 
ter than caps, because 95 per cent, of the 
letters in ordinary reading are lower-case 
ones and the eye is more accustomed to 
them. Similarly, it would have been bet- 
ter in this ad. to have indented the para - 
graphs as the eye is used to starting to 
read each paragraph a short distance in 
from the margin. A little more careful 
proof-reading would have caught the letter 
omitted from the word “understand" in 
the last paragraph. 

This bank is using a good little folder 
showing how three per cent, compound in- 
terest will make weekly savings of from 
one to ten dollars grow in from one to 
twenty years, hut so far has not featured 
its saving department very much. We be- 
lieve that many country bankers will be 
interested in what Mr. Wright says about 
getting deposits without laying a great 
deal of stress upon the matter of interest — 
getting the savings class of depositors to 
become customers of the regular commer- 
cial banking department. 

Additional information on this advertis- 
ing is furnished by the following later let- 
ter from Mr. Wright; — 



I have your letter of the 2d Inst., enclos- 
ing a copy of your comments on the samples 
of our advertising as same will appear In 
the July number of the Bankers Magazine. 
I am also in receipt of the scrap book that 
you returned to me. 

I note with interest your comments on the 
advertising that we have done and am 
pleased that my efforts In that line are con- 
sidered worthy of some degree of favor. 

I expected that you would rather disap- 
prove of the “Glad” and "Glum” articles 
and your opini-on of them coincides largely 
with my own. I realized that they were 
somewhat crude, but It was an effort on 
my part to bring the matter that I wanted 
to present down to so simple a form that 
it would be easily understood by people 
who are not up on the niceties of literary 
or typographical work. 

I had intended to convert “Old Glum” Into 
becoming a depositor in th's hank and then 
cover the same ground again as he began 
to find the benefits that we could give him, 
but I began to get tired of him and about 
that time I had become interested in the 
better forms of advertising as set forth In 
your department, and without waiting to 
convert him or kill him off, as would per- 
haps been the best thing to do, I changed 
my form of copy. 

I find it a very hard matter to keep my 
copy up to the standard that I wished and 
was beginning to get a little discouraged 
and feared that I was about to run out and 
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that I was beginning to play out. For that 
reason I am especially pleased that the one 
you selected for your example w f as the next 
to the last one that I had written. 

Thanking you for the consideration that 
you have given to this matter and for the 
prompt return of my scrap book, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

CHAS. B. WRIGHT, Cashier. 



We are not disposed to criticize the ads. 
of the International Trust Company of 
Denver very much, because the ultimate 



“THE EMBLEM OF SECURITY" 




Ask Yourself 
This Question 

How will I l>e flnnnclnlly 
xlt tin ted ten year* lienee i 

Can you consistently say 
ti»at you will be Independ- 
ent? Are you providing - now 
for the time when you will 
ho unaible to earn? Isn’t 
this a matter that should 
be given some thought? 

Step in— now — while you 
are thinking about It— and 
begin your Savings account. 
This Is the best ossutancc 
of future Independence. 

A Of INTEREST PAID A Of 
^ /a ON SAVINGS. ^ /0 
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You Can't Get Away From This. 



test of every advertisement is results and 
we are assured by the Publicity Depart- 
ment of this institution that these ads., a 
specimen of which is reproduced, proved 



very effective. Publicity Manager A. L. 
Callopy says : 

I am in receipt of the May issue of the 
Bankers Magazine and take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation of our fa- 
vorable mention therein. I also note the 
criticism of various bank advertisements 
and I desire to compliment you In the 
work. 

Herewith I am sending you a few proofs 
of advertisements written and designed by 
this department. They have proved to be 
very effective, but are sent to you for crit- 
icism If you find space in the next Issue. I 
am also sending you a copy of our emblem 
recently established by this department. 
These ads. are of an educational nature. 
Intended to push the savings department 
only. 

However, in considering any advertise- 
ment, no matter how successful it may have 
proved, it is always fitting to inquire if 
the advertisement could not have been 
strengthened or improved in some way so 
that it could be made even more effective. 
Now, the first impression one gets from 
looking at this ad., is that there is more 
bang than biff to it. The screaming of the 
eagle perched on the trapeze at the top of 
the ad., it seems to us, is likely to drown 
out the feebler tones of the copy below. 
Then the name of the institution appears 
twice conspicuously, two different catch 
phrases are used, and “4 per cent.” is re- 
peated. All this, we feel like saying with 
Artemus Ward, is “too much.” Neverthe- 
less, there is no gainsaying the fact that 
this is a conspicuous ad. There is no doubt 
that it stands out like a house afire wher- 
ever it appears, and the copy, when you 
finally get down to it, is quite action-com- 
pelling. 



H. B. Powell, Jr., advertising manager of 
the Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
writes : 



The Business Man’s Bank 

Mellon that ia abia, art only to taka car* at hi 

National 
Bank 




Neat and Effective. 



I read with much interest your comments 
cn current financial advertising In the 
Bankers Magazine, and I should like to 
have you take a shot at the new form of 
advertising we are using In the local papers. 
I am enclosing a copy of an advertisement 
that appeared recently in our Pittsburgh 
papers. 

This three-column x four-inch 
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for itself. It is neat, attractive and to the 
point. Large lower case blackface letters 
make an ideal display head, the contrast 
with the type of the text matter of the ad. 
being very pleasing. Here’s a good model 
for all students of bank advertising. 



N. P. Lesueur, cashier of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., in sending 
us some newspaper ads., one of which is 
reproduced, said: 

A few days since we sent you copies of 
advertising we have been using, and are 
enclosing you herewith three of our latest 
from which you will see that we have im- 
proved somewhat upon those sent you. 
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This is Good Advertising. 



This ad. is an improvement over the one 
reproduced on page 1003 of the June issue 
of the Magazine. That ad. was all inclu- 
sive. This one hammers good and hard on 
one point. 

“We are opposite New Orleans, on the 
right bnnk of the Mississippi River. You 
are invited to drop in.” 

That is the very dignified invitation that 
a small Louisiana bank prints on its state- 
ment folder. 

When will some bankers learn that levity 
in advertising is not compatible with the 
best ideals of banking? 



A small Michigan savings bank breaks 
forth in this paean of joy at the approach 
of Spring: 

When the Leaves Come Out 

And the birds begin to sing, every man with 
an ounce of ambition takes another hitch 
at his suspenders and starts out with a new' 
hope. He plants a tree here, a shrub there, 
and sow’s tested seeds, in the perfect as- 
surance that with careful cultivation rich 



will be the harvest. A few good dollars 
planted in this good bank, fertilized by 
three per cent, interest— which we supply — 
will grow far beyond your most sanguine 
expectations. Try it. 

Yes, we w’ould like to try it, but sup- 
posing we belong to the suspenderless half 
of the community, how are we going to 
take “another hitch”? A figurative expres- 
sion, of course, but just the same we be- 
lieve that the w’riter of this ad. ought to 
take another hitch at his suspenders and 
start off on a different tack — less “hot air,” 
and more facts, figures and sound argu- 
ment. 

Vice-President Charles McKee of the 
State National Bank, Little Rock, Ark., 
writes : — 

Some time ago we were solicited for an 
ad. in the “Cage,” a High School Annual. 
We told the students that we would give them 
an ad. if they would write it. We offered 
a prize of $5.00 for the best ad., and $3.00, 
$2.00 and $1.00 for the next best ads. 

Enclosed find the prize winner, wdilch I 
think is unique for a school magazine. 

In this connection, I wish to say that we 
make free use of the publicity department 
of your most excellent magazine, adapting 
some of the ads. contained therein to our 
business. We only use these, however, when 
we run short of copy. We enclose you a few 
of our original efforts. The stenographer and 
vice-president try to keep up this important 
part of the business. 

The prize-winning ad. referred to reads as 
follows: 

CAN YOU READ THIS? 

AERARIUM. 

This, in the Latin tongue Is, 

“A place filled with money” 

Perhaps Caesar was President of such a 
Rank 

And Brutus deposited his savings there 
every Saturday night. 

But ours is, 

THE STATE NATIONAL BANK. 

CORNER FIFTH & MAIN STREETS. 

L. W. Cherry, President. 

$500,000.00 

Chas. McKee, Vice President. 

W. W. McLaughlin, Cashier. 

This in itself is not much of an argu- 
ment for the State National Bank, but the 
pedantry and mild humor of it will appeal 
to High School students. We imagine the 
main value of this scheme lay in the inter- 
est and discussion aroused by the prize 
contest. 

The ads. that Mr. McKee and his stenog- 
rapher got out are more to the point. The 
copy of the three ads. reads as follows: 

KNOWLEDGE BEGETS CONFIDENCE. 

First. We make five annual reports to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, which re- 
ports must be published to the world. 
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Second. We try to explain our methods 
and facilities to the public through adver- 
tising. 

Third. We stand ready to explain fully 
to those interested In minutest details of 
our business. 

Fourth. When you know us well, we be- 
lieve, you will do business with us. 



OUR STATEMENT. 

We are proud of it It shows for itself. 
The Comptroller, Mi*. L. O. Murray, has 
called for a detailed statement from every 
National Bank in the United States at the 
close of business, April 28th, 1909. The 
correctness of these statements must be 
sworn to by an officer of the Bank, attested 
by three directors and published in local 
papers. 

We invite the public to a careful exam- 
ination of our statement, which appears else- 
where in this paper. Tell us what you think 
of It and of the rapid and solid growth of 
the State National Bank. 



BOND DEPARTMENT. 

In the past sixty days this Bank has 
bought four issues of bonds, aggregating 
$85,000.00. Two Issues of School Bonds and 
Two Issues of Street Improvement Bonds. 
We are in the market for the best issues 
of Bonds for paving, sidewalks, sewers, 
water, light, school, fencing, drainage, 
levees, roads and other bonds of legally or- 
ganized Taxing Districts. 

Write to us or send for one of our blank 
Bond Statements. 

About the only criticism of these ads. is 
in regard to the headlines. They are too 
general. 

“WHY YOU CAN TRUST US” is a 
better heading than “KNOWLEDGE BE- 
GETS CONFIDENCE,” although that is 
not a bad one. 

“OUR STATEMENT SPEAKS FOR 
ITSELF” is a better heading than “OUR 
STATEMENT.” 

“WE BUY BONDS” is better than 
“BOND DEPARTMENT.” 

If possible, it is always a good plan 
either to make a complete or definite state- 
ment in the display heading of an ad. or 
say something unusual or startling enough 
to make people read the ad. A complete 
statement in the head, with the name of the 
institution, makes a complete ad. in itself, 
whether the reader peruses the whole copy 
of the ad. or not. 



was no argument simply in the publishing 
of a bank s name, and very little more in 
the mere fact of the mentioning of the 
Officers and Directors of a concern. Of 
course, it Is well to know who the men are 
that are back of the. institution, but there 
is very little "reason why" in it. 

I also argue that the financial man is to 
a large extent familiar with the personnel 
of a banking institution any way, and the 
rank and file do not care a rap, but "What 
can that Institution do for me?" is the 
question. 

There is one subject which is of great 
Importance to me and that is the hoarding 
of money. I have endeavored through my 
advertising to dissuade the public against 
home-made banks and have offered many 
reasons in the line of education to Induce 
such people to deposit their money in a 
good bank. Our papers record Incidents 
almost dally of loss occurring where money 
was hidden in "an old shoe”. I often take 
tnese clippings immediately, while the in- 
cident Is still fresh in the minds of the 
people, and re-construct them into an “ad.", 
probably using the same headlines. 

The thing we are after is the money that 
is not in circulation. We discourage with- 
drawing from one good bank to place in 
another. 

I feel that the hoarding of money is a far 
greater detriment to the country at large, 
than the occasional failure of some bank. 

I guess I had better stop right here, for 
when I get warmed up to some of these 
things I never know when to quit, and I do 
not want to tire you In this, my first in- 
troduction. 

H™ r 

ABOUT BANK ADVERTISING. 

In speaking of bank advertising in At- 
lanta, Ga., the “Constitution” of that city 
says : — 

Banks of Atlanta are generally adopting 
the metropolitan method of advertising their 
advantages and facilities. This is an ex- 
cellent policy and it is in the direction of 
progress. Money is like any other commod- 
ity requiring primarily that it shall be sur- 
rounded by safeguards as nearly infallible 
as possible. It then seeks to go out and 
fructify the waste places, exacting a per- 
fectly legitimate return for a perfectly le- 
gitimate rental. 

Twenty-five years ago the custom of ad- 
vertising would have set the average bank- 
ers gasping. To-day they accept It not only 
as a matter of course but invoke the power 
of the printed word and of the broad circu- 
lation as first aids In their plans of promo- 
tion and development. 



F. D. Conner, advertising manager of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, writes: — 

In the June number of the "Bankers 
Magazine" I was particularly impressed 
with your first remarks under Advertising 
Criticism. I have always said that there 



Writing in “Printers Ink,” Leon F. Titus, 
cashier of the First National Bank of 
Traverse City, Mich., said: — 



The question has often arisen as to just 
how much newspaper advertising by banks 
is read by the general public, and we have 
often asked ourselves if we are getting any 
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results from these ads. or if people read 
them at all. We conceived the idea during 
the last few months of writing representa- 
tive people in certain different classes to 
ascertain the percentage of people who read 
the display ads. of the local banks. 

The result was rather surprising to our- 
selves to find the large percentage of people 
who did read them. I was particular to se- 
lect from each trade or profession people 
who represented the different classes of such 
trade. We sent out 25 letters as follows: 

Four to merchants and business men: four 
to professional men; four to wage -earners; 
four to salesmen; four to farmers; five to 
women. 

We received replies from all but one. 
From the twenty-four replies we found the 
results to be as follows: 

12 read the bank statements (but 
do not read advertisements). 

50 % show that the ads. are read 

regularly. 

8*4% read ads. once a week. 

12*4% read ads. occasionally. 

12^4% read ads. seldom. 

4 1-6% never read them. 

It might be of interest to you to know the 
results. It has been to ourselves and we 
have more faith in the display ads., than we 
had before we made the trial. 

SOME AD MATERIAL. 

H ERE are two geniune news items 
which banks could use to advantage 
in their advertising: 

FOUND $20,000 IN A BED. 



hour and made a general clean-up, going 
from one room to another until they had 
collected $4.56 in a pocketbook, a check for 
$2.72 and about $25 worth of Jewelry, and 
finally struck the sleeping apartments of 
the Simons’, where hung the stocking bulg- 
ing out with bills. The latter was the re- 
ceipts from the Simon establishment, which 
is a dry goods store conducted or the first 
floor of No. 564 Main street. The entrance 
to the rooms upstairs was gained by slip- 
ping the catch on the rear window’s and 
after that the rest was easy*. Simon some 
time ago insisted that his wife put the 
money In a safe deposit vault, but the lat- 
ter thought it was safer with her, and to- 
day’ she is convinced that a stocking is not 
quite as strong a resisting force as an iron- 
bound bank, no matter how you may look 
at it. The police were notified of the rob- 
bery and started out to run the culprits 
down. 

SOME GOOD PHRASES. 

C onnection with a bank with a 

career of 128 years is not an experi- 
ment. — The Bank of North America, 
Philadelphia. 

The result of good service is constant 
growth. — City Trust Co., Boston. 



Cultivate the saving habit. It may change 
your whole life for the better and make 
great things possible to you. — United States 
Savings Bank. Detroit. 



Burglars In Seattle Suburb Hit Upon Hiding 
Place for Treasure. 

SEATTLE. Wash., June 1.— Mrs. George 
Shea of Duluth, Minn., who is visiting her 
sister, Mrs. John English, at Alki Point, a 
suburb of Seattle, has reported to the police 
that she has been robbed of $20,000 in cur- 
rency. 

Mrs. Shea’s husband, who intended to 
follow her from Duluth, and buy property 
here, shipped the money to her by the 
Great Northern Express Company, wiilch 
delivered the package to her on Thursday. 
She intended to put the money in a bank 
at once, but for various reasons put it off. 
Yesterday she and her sister decided to visit 
Seattle to see the decorations. She hid the 
$20,000 betw f een the sheets of a bed. On re- 
turning home at night she found that burg- 
lars had ransacked the house and stolen the 
treasure. 



A Stocking Wat the Savings Bank. 

PATERSON, N. J., May 25 — That pench- 
ant for placing things in their stockings, 
which is typical of some of the female sex. 
was the direct cause of Isaac Simon, of No. 
564 Main street, losing a roll of money 
amounting to $160. Thieves entered the 
Simon home some time after the midnight 



Saving comes chiefly as the result of 
avoiding wasteful expenditures. This bank has 
prepared a household expense account book 
which should help any one to save enough 
out of what is ordinarily wasted in daily 
household expenses to maintain a savings 
account of liberal proportions. Copies 
furnished free on personal application. — 
Harris Trust Savings Bank, Chicago. 



The strength of a bank is measured by 
the quality of its investments — not the 
amount of its deposits. — The Racine (Wis.) 
City Bank. 

y 



A NEW ADVERTISING BOOK. 



William Borsodi Gets Out a Helpful Publication 
on ** Financial Advertising/' 



iipHNANCLYL ADVERTISING” is the 
-T title of a new book, edited and com- 
piled by William Borsodi, of New 
York. It is a collection of w’ords, phrases, 
illustrated advertisements and financial 
talks as successfully used by banks, trust 
companies and other financial institutions. 
It is arranged so ns to facilitate the ex- 
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pression of ideas and assist in the prepara- 
tion of attractive financial advertising. The 
book is a store-house of valuable ideas of 
bank advertising especially advantageous to 
savings banks, but also helpful to trust 
companies and commercial bank adver- 
tisers. Its suggestiveness is a strong feature 
of its value, as any person reading it can- 
not help receiving suggestions that will lead 
to original ideas on his own part. The 
bank man who prepares his own copy fre- 
quently runs dry and needs something of 
this kind to turn to. This book is full of 
hints, and ought to prove first aid to any 
intelligent bank advertiser. The book is 
part of a larger scheme of advertising 
being, in part, extracts from a large work, 
‘The Advertiser’s Cyclopedia of Selling 
Phrases,'’ which was reviewed in this de- 
partment of the Magazine last month. 
There are 124 pages in the book. It is well 
printed, thoroughly illustrated and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth. The price is 
$2.00. The Bankers Publishing Company 
will be pleased to forward a copy of the 
book, postage prepaid, to any person upon 
receipt of price. 

BANK BOOKLETS. 

A Few of the Month’s Interesting Productions. 

S OME people say there isn’t much ro- 
mance in business, but the Guardian 
Savings A Trust Co., of Cleveland, has 
published a booklet containing a delightful 
short story entitled, “Her Guardian,” which 
proves that there can be romance in busi- 
ness literature at least The story is as 
good as the average magazine short story 
and the plot is a simple one, namely, a 
handsome young man who is appointed 
guardian of an attractive young heiress nat- 
urally falls in love with h^r. in developing 
the little romance, the writer very cleverly 
works in some interesting details concerning 
the operation of a trust company in the 
handling of estates and tells an interesting 
incident to illustrate the value of safe de- 
posit vaults. The booklet is admirably 
printed and the front cover is ornamented 
with a colored portrait of the fair young 
heroine of the tale. We have no doubt that 
the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. will find 
that there will be a great demand for this 
beautiful little brochure, especially among 
its women customers and their friends. Mr. 
F. Dwight Conner is the advertising mana- 
ger of this institution. 

In regard to this booklet, Mr. Conner 
says: 

I am receiving letters and verbal com- 
ments which are very encouraging', and I 
believe the booklet Is going to be in large 
demand. 

I did not write the story. It was written 
here by a friend of mine; however, the 
general points were furnished and several 




Good Illustrated Copy. 



changed made by me In order that the story 
would link up with our institution in all of 
Its details. A large number of the mar- 
ginal illustrations were pen and ink 
sketches from the exterior and Interior of 
our building. I only mention this in order 
that you may better appreciate the individ- 
uality of the booklet. 



“Facts” is the title of a valuable book- 
let, issued by the Middlesex Title Guaranty 
& Trust Co. of New Brunswick, N. J. It 
is a very complete and well presented argu- 
ment concerning the importance of the 
proper guaranteeing of real estate titles. 



“Wills & Trusts” is the title of the book- 
let issued by the Commercial Trust Com- 
pany of New Jersey, Jersey City. It con- 
tains a vast amount of valuable information 
on tlve subject indicated by the title. 



The Chelten Trust Co., of Germantown, 
Philadelpliia, has reprinted in booklet form 
a paper on “The Importance of the Last 
Will and Testament,” by Virgil M. Hams, 
trust officer of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, delivered before a con- 
vention of the Missouri Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 



The Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago has done something distinctly new for 
banks in issuing and giving away, with its 
compliments, a booklet containing the re- 
vised rules of the game of golf as approved 
by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. 
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Andrews and amended by the United States 
Golf Association. The 48 page booklet 
contains a little advertising matter of the 
Commercial National Bank on the cover 
and several of tlie inside pages. 



The Springfield Five Cents Savings Bank 
of Springfield, Mass., has issued a well 
printed booklet containing its April 12th 
statement and a copy of the by-laws of the 
institution. 

The Hibernia Savings & Loan Society of 
San Francisco has issued a new banking by 
mail booklet. It is printed in two colors, 
red and green. The front cover is orna- 
mented by a fine cut of the society’s build- 
ing, and the hack cover contains a repre- 
sentation of a United States mail sack. 



The Commonwealth Title Insurance and 
Trust Co. of Philadelphia has issued an at- 
tractive little booklet containing its state- 
ment and other facts concerning the insti- 



tution. The booklet is printed in two colors 
and ornamented by several good vignetted 
halt-tone cuts showing the interior and ex- 
terior views of the building, safe deposit 
vaults, etc. 

The convention number of the “Progres- 
sive Banker,” published by the employes of 
the City Bank & Trust Co., of Mobile, Ala., 
is an especially interesting number, as it 
contains a number of views of Mobile and 
the full programme of the Alabama Bank- 
ers’ Association convention of May 11th and 
12th. 



The Union Trust Company of New York 
has reprinted in booklet form the article 
by its Vice-President, George Garr Henry, 
entitled. “Bank Investments,” which ap- 
peared in the May number of this Maga- 
zine. This article is an authoritative, prac- 
tical and interesting one. In its attractive 
and handy reprint form we have no doubt 
that it will be in great demand by bankers 
everywhere. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 



Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



T HE First National Bank of Northfork, 
West Virginia, printed a recent 
statement on a large enameled card 
bearing an artistic drawing of a beautiful 
woman’s head. The card is suitable for a 
wall poster. 



The American Commercial Bank of 
Newark, N. J., gets out a card folder 
giving some good banking hints to custo- 
mers, but its advertising value for the bank 



is detracted from by the fact that the 
small ads. of a dozen or so of the neigh- 
borhood merchants likewise appear on the 
card. 



The same criticism can be made of a 
booklet entitled “Banking Hints to Bank 
Customers” issued by the Easton Trust 
Company of Easton, Pa. While the run- 
ning of such ads. in a bank booklet de- 
frays the expense of its publication it 
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lessens its value by dividing the attention 
of the reader. 



The First National Bank of Gouvern- 
cur, X. Y., makes good use of a post 
card by printing its statement on the space 
allotted for correspondence on the front, 
and on the hack an act. of its safe deposit 
vault, illustrated by a suitable cut. This 
bank’s statement indicates that business is 
good in Gouverneur, “The Marble City.” 



light the AVinona fans we are sure and 
ought to be a good ad. for the Second 
National. 



The Hobart Trust Company of Passaic, 
N. J., issues a handy compendium of use- 
ful information in the form of a booklet 
giving facts about mails, steam railroad 
and trolley schedules, fire alarms, etc. It 
should contain more advertising matter of 
the institution itself. 



Cashier W. \V. Smith of the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Cloud, Minn., sends us 
a copy of his bank’s latest statement and 
calls attention to a short talk about bank 
statements appearing on one of the pages. 
The article is as follows: 

Complying with the law governing all 
national banks, a detailed report of condi- 
tions is rendered the Treasury Department, 
through the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, five times each year. This ‘‘call” 
comes at unknown dates to the banks, and 
its truthfulness and accuracy are sworn to 
by the cashier and three of the directors. 
The purpose of this is three fold; first, to 
acquaint the Government with the condi- 
tion of the bank; second, to acquaint the 
public and its patrons with the standing of 
the bank; third, to keep the bank on its 
guard to meet the requirements of the law. 
A bank that encourages publicity manifests 
its readiness for Inspection. This bank goes 
further than Its requirements, in that its 
by-laws provide for an examination, by a 
committee from the board of directors, four 
times each year. The national bank ex- 
aminer also examines the conditions twice 
each year, so that eleven times each year 
the affairs of the First National Bank of 
St. Cloud are thoroughly inspected by par- 
ties other than the officers. 

Different copy is used on this page of 
the statement folder with each call of the 
Comptroller. 



E E. Shepard, cashier of the Second 
National Bank of Winona, Minn., writes 
us: 

Having received much benefit from the 
Banking Publicity Department of your 
magazine, but never having contributed 
anything for criticism or as a suggestion, 
permit me to enclose herewith a sample of 
a novelty advertisement w’hich we have 
been using this spring and which has met 
with unusual favor. Winona has a mem- 
bership in the Minnesota-Wisconsin League 
for the first time and the unusual Interest 
arising from that fact has created a great 
demand for the little schedules. 

This baseball schedule and score card is 
printed on a piece of celluloid of size suit- 
able to go into a vest-pocket notebook. 
The score card can be used for any num- 
ber of games as pencil marks can be 
easily erased. This little novelty will de- 



The Planters National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., is very timely in its advertis- 
ing, taking advantage of current events 
to emphasize its claims. On May 25 at 
the time of a cotton convention in Rich- 
mond it ran a large ad. strikingly orna- 
mented by a picture of full blown cotton 
and headed “Welcome, Members of the Cot- 
ton Convention.” 



The First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust 
Co., of Philadelphia, Leslie M. Shaw, presi- 

^ | will open a bank 
JL account for you in 

The First Mortgage Guaran- 
tee &Trust Ctx, of Philadelphia 

The president pf this institution, the Hon. Leslie 
M. Shaw, former Secretary oLUie United States 
Treasury, believes 
that the best help to 
thrift Is a savings 
fund account ; and 
that the Idea should 
be especially encour- 
aged with those of 
modest means. 

The hardest thing 
about saving is to 
make a start. Mr. 

Shaw’s plan makes It 
easy to start, NOW, 
at the moment you are 
reading these words. 

Simply mail a dollar 
(more If you wish) 
and the Company will 
open an account in 
your name and send 
your bank book by 
return post, together 
with pamphlet of 
banking information. 

paid on saving* fund accounts. 

2% on accounts subject to check. 

Savings fund deposits accepted up to $1000. 

The First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Co, 

LESLIE 1L SHAW, President 

935 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





Hon. Leslie M. Sh*w 



Magazine Copy. 

dent, is going after banking-by-mail ac- 
counts. One of its first ads. is show r n here- 
with. 



The Commercial National Bank of Syra- 
cuse is running a series of advertisements 
to explain its bank statement. It ex- 
plains “circulation” as follows: 
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This bank has issued its national bank 
notes, which are In circulation, to the 
amount of almost three hundred thousand 
dollars, and while it is liable for its na- 
tional bank notes outstanding, yet it has 
deposited with the United States Treasury 
a fund for their redemption equal to five 
per cent, of their value and it has U. S. 
bonds deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States Treasury equal to their full 
value. 



The Bloomfield Trust Company of 
Bloomfield, N. J. # uses a well printed letter 
folder to give its statement figures and tell 
some of the advantages of a cheek ac- 
count. 



Under the title of “What the Los 
Angeles Trust Company Can Do For You” 
that company reprints in leaflet form a 
series of good advertisements of the in- 
stitution which appeared in two Los Angeles 
dailies. 



The First National Bank of Billings, 
Mont., sends out an interesting little port- 
folio of views of Billings, “The Sugar City 
of the Northwest.” 



The Security Safe Deposit Company of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., are among 
a number of banks which are using a stock 
folder to advertise safe deposit service, en- 
titled “Secure For Valuables.” 



We do business with banking institutions 
throughout the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada. 

We are much in favor of emblem or trade- 
mark cuts— they carry Individuality and be- 
come a part of the institution using them. 
Therefore, we are constantly adopting for 
a great number of our clients this emblem 
idea. 

Border designs we use, too. Many banks 
like them— and, one thing Is certain, It 
makes the ad. stand out very conspicuously. 
Readers of newspapers and magazines will 
be more apt to SEE such ads. before they 
come across plain set-up ads. One of the 
first things a man wishes to know before 
doing business with a financial Institution, 
is the name of the bank. What bank is it? 
Then, its strength and safety are impor- 
tant. 

We have had very favorable comment from 
our clients who use these border designs — 
and they give good satisfaction. The head- 
line, of course, and body matter in the mor- 
tise, should be terse and convincing, and 
both headline and body matter should be 
changed very frequently. Another good 
reason for using made- to-order border de- 
signs, is that some newspapers do not have 
a variety of rules for borders, and when 
lengthened and patched up by the ordi- 
nary method In vogue, they look out of 
symmetry, and do not present a pleasing 
appearance. The artistically designed mor- 
tised border gives a uniformity that makes 
for harmony and a well balanced effect. The 
border is one of the chief adornments of 
the ad., and it can be made In such a real- 
istic way that it becomes a word picture. 



The Northern Trust Company Bank of 
Chicago suggested in a recent ad. that 
visitors to the Seattle Exposition this 
summer carry their funds in Northern 
Trust Company travelers* checks. Now is 
the time to advertise travelers’ checks. 

SU- 

BORDER DESIGNS. 

A Defence of the Standing Border Cut in Bank 
Advertising. 

I N response to the invitation extended 
last month, Voorhees & Co., of New 
York, furnish us with their views on 
the standing border cut idea, as follows: 
We believe that the use of a strong bor- 
der design, with the name of the bank at 
the top, in white letters, black background, 
or the reverse, is attractive. It is eye- 
compelling— and that is one of the impor- 
tant things in a bank ad. It is necessary’ to 
catch the eye of the reader at first. Then, 
of course, the wording, or body of the an- 
nouncement, must be strong enough to hold 
bis attention— and convincing enough to 
make him become more interested. 



NUMBER OF NATIONAL BANKS. 



I N a statement issued June 1 at the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, it 
is stated that during the month of May 
fifty applications to organize national banks 
were received. Of the applications pending, 
forty-seven were approved and three re- 
jected. In the same month, twenty-four 
banks, with total capital of $1,540,000, were 
authorized to begin business, of which fif- 
teen, with capital of $390,000, had individual 
capital of less than $50,000, and nine with 
capital of $1,150,000, individual capital of 
six being $50,000 or over. 

The total number of national banks or- 
ganized is reported as 9,422, of which 2,49fi 
have discontinued business, leaving in ex- 
istence 6,926 banks, with authorized capital 
of $945,516,775, and circulation outstanding 
secured by bonds $656,268,268. The total 
amount of national bank circulation out- 
standing is $688,183,115, of which $31,914,- 
847 is covered by lawful money of a like 
amount deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of liquidating 
and insolvent banks and associations which 
have reduced their circulation. 
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J OSEPH G. BROWN’, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Raleigh, N. 
C., on November 5, 1854, and has 
lived there all his life. He was educated 
in the private schools of Raleigh — at Love- 
joy’s Academy and under Capt. J. J. Fray 
and spent a year and a half at Trinity 
College. Shortly after leaving college he 
entered the Citizens’ National Bank as 
runner, served temporarily in every posi- 
tion in the bank; for several years as tel- 
ler, then as cashier until 1894 when he was 
made president, succeeding Dr. Wm. J. 
Hawkins. 



Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which has a capital of $250,000 and 
surplus of $250,000, and, although less than 
two years old, has insurance on its books 
amounting to $7,500,000. In these two or- 
ganizations alone, Mr. Brown represents 
more than $2,000,000 of capital. 

He is the vice-president of the Atlantic 
Fire Insurance Company and is identified 
in various ways with many local enterprises 
of this city. For more than twenty-five 
years he was treasurer of the City of 
Raleigh. He is a member of the Commis- 
sion to erect the new municipal building. 
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JOSEPH G. BROWN 

President Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, N. C. 



When Mr. Brown became president of 
the bank its deposits were $333,000. They 
are now more than $1,000,000, and the as- 
sets aggregate more than $1,500,000. The 
capital of the bank is $1,000,000 and, al- 
though it has paid a dividend of ten per 
cent, per annum, its surplus is more than 
$150,000 with other undivided profits of 
$25,000. 

Mr. Brown is the president of the 
Raleigh Clearing-House Association. He 
is an ex-president of the State Bankers’ 
Association, has served as vice-president 
and for three terms as member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Bankers’ 
Association. He is the president of the 



He was the chairman of the Committee on 
Reorganization of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and its first president, serving for 
two years under the new regime. He was 
president, and is still a member of the 
Governing Board of the Associated Char- 
ities of the city of Raleigh and was elected 
by the Legislature ns a member of the 
State Board of Charities. 



Mr. Brown has gained quite a reputation 
as an orator, for on a number of occasions 
he has been one of the speakers at the 
various state conventions and each time he 
has made an inspiring address, full of wit 
and wisdom. 
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A NUMERICAL SYSTEM OF HANDLING TRANSIT 

ITEMS. 



As Used by the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, La. 
By Roy W. Johnson. 



P ERHAPS no part of the business of n 
modern bank entails more work ana 
more worry than the handling of 
transit items. The necessity of maintaining 
a constant check upon all items passing 
through the bank, and of an arrangement 
whereby the payer and endorser of any in- 
dividual item can be traced at any time, 
has stood in the way of the adoption of any 
short and easy method of handling these 
items. The old methods were intricate and 
involved, but it seemed that safety could 
only be secured by such means. In the old 
days we had the book register with a 
wealth of intricate detail, the writing of 
which was only preliminary to the writing 
of the cash letter, which was sent with th* 
items for collection. As the banking busi- 
ness grew, however, and the number of sep- 
arate items increased every day, new sys- 
tems had to be adopted to prevent the 
transit department from swamping the rest 
of the bank. 

The National Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
cago, evolved a system whereby the cash 
letter could be made out on loose leaf 
sheets, with the Burroughs machine to list 
amounts and the typewriter to insert payer 
and endorser, thus making duplicate and 
triplicate copies with two operations. This 
represented a still further saving of time, 
but a system was desired whereby the work 
could be done on one machine. Too much 
time was wasted in taking the sheets from 
adding machine to typewriter, besides the 
danger of mistakes in writing the wrong 
names after the amounts listed by the Bur- 
roughs. 

L. M. Pool, vice-president, and A. Luria, 
manager of the transit department of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
have developed a method whereby both 
payer and endorser can be indicated by 
number, this result being obtained by the 
use of the “batch” system, with which some 
bankers are already familiar. 



WonKixus OF THE “Batch” System. 

When the mail is received, instead of 
checking each individual letter to prove 
that the footing is correct and that the 
amounts of the checks tally, the maU is 
checked in batches or sections. Just as soon 
as the mail is opened at the receiving desk 
it is sorted and distributed to the different 
departments. letters containing local items 
go to the mail teller, letters containing 
items drawn on points outside of the city 
and received for immediate collection go 
direct to the transit department. These 
letters are then marked off with respect to 
special instructions: “no protest signs,” 
“papers attached,” “wire payment,” etc. 
They are then separated according to na- 
tional banks and state banks, and the items 
are rolled in the letters and passed to the 
batching desk. 

A batch may consist of the contents of 
one letter, or of twenty: the size being 
gauged by a certain number of items. The 
aim is to handle about the same number in 
each batch, it being immaterial how many 
batches there are. 

The total of the remittances of the na- 
tional banks is quickly obtained on the 
Burroughs, the totals of the state banks’ 
remittances is added on the machine, and 
the totals added together. The items con- 
tained in the individual letters comprising 
the batch are then distributed according to 
ledger divisions to which they are to be 
charged. A recapitulation on the Bur- 
roughs of the totals of these divisions of 
the batch gives the same total as the total 
of the remittances previously obtained. This 
proves without any further check that the 
contents of the letters comprising the in- 
dividual batch is correct. Thus the check- 
ing of the letters at. the time received is 
rendered unnecessary. 
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The hatches are consecutively numbered 
each day. For example, we will call a 
batch, number 4. Each check in this batch 
is endorsed with a rubber stamp which 
bears the batch number, 4, and at the same 
time the incoming letter is stamped with the 
number. As the batches run consecutively, 
correspondents or depositors receive their 
numl>er according to the time the mail is 
received or the deposit made. A certain 
correspondent may be in batch 4 to-day, 
and in 44 to-morrow. The date alone makes 
the distinction between the batches. 

After the mail has all been received and 
proved, the items are sorted according to 
cities and towns on which they are drawn, 
and a remittance letter co\ering each town 
is written in triplicate on a Burroughs 
transit machine. The original goes to the 
bank to which it is addressed, the triplicate 
is filed as a check against possible loss of 
duplicate which goes into a file arranged by 
towns and sub-divided by banks, where it 
remains until the remittances are received. 
It is then removed, the amount of exchange 
written upon it, and the checks sent in pay- 
ment separated into their proper divisions: 
that is, those on the local city, those on 
New York, St. Louis, Memphis and various 
points. 

The amounts on the duplicates are run 
up on the settlement sheet by the Bur- 
roughs, the exchange charged on each dupli- 
cate. The checks of the various divisions 
are also run through the Burroughs and the 
total exchange plus the total of the checks 
must equal the total amount of the dupli- 
cates paid. That proved, a special number 
is placed on the backs of the checks, which 
forms the endorser number in reforward- 
ing those same checks through the depart- 
ment. Each section or division of the 
transit department has a special number 
used only on checks received in payment of 
items sent through that particular section. 

The advantage of this filing system is 
that one can see at a glance the amount 
that is outstanding in any city, or any bank 
in any city. This valuable information 
cannot be obtained so quickly in any other 
way, and the system forms also an excellent 
tracer by which to keep track of the time 
it takes to make remittances. 

In the remittance letter, each correspon- 
dent in a certain town has a different num- 
ber. In cities which possess a clearing- 
house, the banks are given their clearing- 
house number, and in towns where there is 
no clearing-house they are given number in 
rotation according to the dates of their 
organization. The only typewriting done is 
in placing the name of the correspondent at 
the top of the letter, the payer’s number, 
batch number and amount being listed 
simultaneously on the Burroughs transit 
machine. 

When it comes to the endorser, the batch 
number will suffice, for in case of any 

9 



claim of error it is necessary to go back 
to the original letter from the correspondent 
anyhow, to see if there has been an error 
in transcribing. 

For instance, if it is necessary to locate 
the endorser of a check for $73.88, from 
batch numl>er 4, batch sheet 4 of the day 
mentioned is consulted. It contains letters, 
we will say, from six different correspon- 
dents, and by referring to the original en- 
tries — the letters from the banks them- 
selves — we find the item for $73.88 was 
received from the City Bank & Trust Co., 
of Mobile. If by any chance, several items 
of the same amount from different banks 
should be listed in the same batch, the sys- 
tem works out, for any banker knows that 
there is very small chance that any letter 
should contain items of the same amount on 
the same town. 

In case the entire remittance letter of 
checks is lost, it is only necessary to turn 
to the copy of the remittance letter filed 
in the department. This copy shows the 
number of each correspondent, and also 
gives the batch number, by which the entire 
list of items can be identified from the 
original remittance letters. From this list 
tlie date and disposition of every item can 
be checked back against the incoming 
originals. 

So much for a brief description of the 
system. 

Advantages Gained. 

In handling this system the clerk is fur- 
nished with a chart showing the local clear- 
ing-house banks, and also an alphabetical 
list of the towns in which the bank using 
the system has regular correspondents. 
These," as explained above, bear numbers 
arranged according to dates of organiza- 
tion. Thus, in handling any check, the clerk 
can tell at a glance the correspondent’s 
number, and it is found that he rapidly 
becomes ns familiar with these numbers as 
the bookkeeper with the ledger folios of 
active accounts. 

Over and above the saving of time and 
work in the use of this system, it will be 
rendily recognized that it prevents any item 
leaving the bank without endorsement, as 
the operator is compelled to ask for any 
missing endorsement in order to get the 
batch number. 

For the rapid and successful operation 
of this system, the Burroughs transit ma- 
chine is, of course, a necessity. While the 
number 9 Burroughs, so commonly used In 
banks, is a great help, it will not do so well 
as the transit machine, because it will not 
do so many things. The transit machine is 
arranged to print in three sections simul- 
taneously. The right hand section adds 
and lists up to $9,999,999.99, the center sec- 
tion lists up to 99, and is used for printing 
endorsers’ numbers, while the left hand sec- 
tion, used for listing the payer’s numbers. 
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lists up to 99. These three times, payer's 
number, bateh number and amount are set 
into the machine at one time, ahd printed 
with one movement of the liandle, or, in 
the case of the electrically operated ma- 
chine, by a slight pressure on the touch bar 
by which the motor is operated. Keys are 
furnished for marking items with the usual 
X (no protest), B-L, P-a, or any other ab- 
breviation which may be desired. 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany of Detroit, Michigan, have prepared 
sample sheets, etc., showing the operation 
of the numerical transit system, which they 
furnish free to bankers. 

The adoption of this numerical system 
indicates that bankers are awake to the 
needs of modern short systems in the con- 
duct of their business. In these days it 
is not easy to find a bank which does not 
use one or more Burroughs machines; in 
fact, the volume of business carried on by 
the banks to-day could scarcely be trans- 
acted in twice the time without them. It is 
a very hopeful aspect of modern banking 
that bankers are ..coming to realize the ap- 
plication of short cuts in their profession, 
and to see that safety and conservative 
business does not necessarily demand long 
and involved processes. Safety is a prime 
essential in a bank, certainly, but the fact 
that a system is short does not invariably 
indicate that it is dangerous. By means of 
this numerical transit system two clerks 
can do the work which would occupy four 
with the old system, and the possibility of 
error is reduced in like proportion. Errors 
increase in proportion to the number of 
men handling a given item, and cheap help 
is unprofitable when accuracy is essential. 
As Thos. P. Phillips, president of The Fed- 
eral Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, puts 
it: 

“It is the man who uses system in his 
business, and therefore does business with 
least cost and least effort, who shows the 
profit at the end of the year. And it is 
the man who uses system in his business, 
and therefore knows the details, who is able 
to develop his business to its greater possi- 
bilities." 



UNEMPLOYED MONEY IN FRANCE. 

I N France the accumulation of unem- 
ployed money is so immense that the 
natural current would be for money to 
leave France, but for the moment that 
natural tendency has been counteracted by 
the revival of apprehension. As soon, how- 
ever, as confidence recovers there must in- 
evitably be a dispersal of much of the un- 
employed money in France. There is little 
inclination among the well-to-do clashes in 
France to invest at home. It is unfortunate 



for the country that it should be so— unfor- 
tunate economically as well as politically'. 
But the fact is so, and while the fear of 
Socialism continues as great as it is at 
present there is little probability that there 
will be a very largely increased investment 
at home. Therefore it is reasonable to an- 
ticipate that there will be a large invest- 
ment abroad, and particularly in London. — 
London Statist. 



AMERICAN CHURCHES. 

I F you were to capitalize the American 
Church at $12,000,000,000 you would be 
within the facts. Moreover, these 
billions are in the class of “gilt-edged se- 
curities” — real estate in the leading busi- 
ness centers of our greatest cities, buildings 
rated among the architectural triumphs of 
the day r . To maintain the activities of the 
American churches demands a weekly’ ex- 
penditure of $10,000,000. In other words, a 
yearly total of over $500,000,000 must be 
raised to balance the debit and credit col- 
umns. To approach the subject from still 
another view-point, the American people 
spend nearly $1,500,000 every day for the 
development of their religion. Nor is this 
surprising; for the American Church, all 
denominations included, represents an em- 
pire greater in population than the Repub- 
lic of France or the Kingdom of Italy. Its 
constituency is five times the present popu- 
lation of the original thirteen States. — 
Hugh C. Weir in Putnam’s for June. 



A POINT WITH A HOOK. 

S ENATOR LODGE, in defending the 
high tariffs of the Pay’ne- Aldrich bill, 
referred sarcastically' to the writings of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie favoring lower duties. 
“Mr. Carnegie," said the Senator, “seems 
desirous of applying to his successors a 
principle very different from that under 
which he accumulated his own fortune." 

This is a good shot at the belated tariff 
reformer, Carnegie, of course; but it is no 
defense of high protection. On the con- 
trary, there is a hook to the point. In this 
bit of sarcasm the Senator called attention 
to one of the greatest evils of high tariffs 
— the ability of a few men to amass hun- 
dreds of millions at the expense of the 
people. 

Under a proper adjustment of the tariff, 
such fortunes as those of Carnegie and 
Rockefeller would have been utterly impos- 
sible . — Kansas City Times. 
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CITY TRUST COMPANY 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Capital and Surplus - - $4,000,000 

Deposits, over ... $30,000,000 

O UR ability to perform any banking or fiduciary function in the 
best manner is in a great measure due to the collective 
experience of our officers and directors and their combined expert 
knowledge. This results in economy of time and money. These 
officers and directors are as follows : 

OFFICERS 

PHILIP STOCKTON . . President 

CHARLES F. ADAMS 2d, Vice Pres't ARTHUR ADAMS, . . Vice Pres’t 
S. PARKMAN SHAW, Jr., Secretary GEORGE W. GRANT, . Treasurer 
PERCY D. HAUGHTON, Ass’t Sec’y FRANK C. NICHOLS, Ass’t Treas. 
T. J. HARPER, . . . Ass’tSec’y H. W. HIGHT, . . . Ass’t Treas. 

STUART W. WEBB, Ass't Sec’y H. M. RICHMOND, Asst. Sec’y 
BUNKER HILL BRANCH: FRED K. BROWN, Manager 
DIRECTORS 

Arthur Adams 

Charles F. Adams, 2d William F. Draper George E. Keith Quincy A. 8 haw 

F. Lothrop Ames Wilmot R. Evans Gardiner M. Lane Howard Stockton 

William Amory Frederick P. Fish Arthur Lyman Philip Stockton 

John S. Bartlett E. Faraham Greene Maxwell Norman Charles A. Stone 

Charles E. Cotting Robert F. Herrick R. T. Paine. 2d Galen L. Stone 

Alvah Crocker Francis L. Higginson Andrew W. Preston Nathaniel Thayer 

George A. Draper Henry C. Jackson Richard 8. Russell Henry O. Underwood 

Sidney W. Winslow 

THE BOSTON BUSINESS OF INSTITUTIONS IN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY IS SOLICITED AND ITS PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL HANDLING IS PROMISED. 



In Regard to Municipal Bonds 

One of the special features of this strong Trust Company’s 
complete service to the financial community is the expert ability 
it has in the matter of municipal securities. 

We supervise the engraving of municipal bonds and not only 
certify to the genuineness of bonds so prepared, but also attest that 
the legality of such issue has been fully established. 

Kindly send for Descriptive Pamphlet 
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The Hoggson 
Building Method 
For Banks— 

Owner’s time 
M istakes 
Delays 
SAVES Worry 

Annoyance 
Excessive profits 
v Money 

Consult us about your new building. 

No obligation except by signed contract. 

HOGGSON BROTHERS 

Designers and Builders of Banks 

7 East 44th Street, New York 

A Safe Investment for Your 
Dividend Funds 

Your dividend earnings for the past few months should yield you 6 per cent, 
interest for the next period. The 6 per cent. Coupon Bonds of the American Real 
Estate Com pan v offer you an opportunity to participate in the safest and most prof- 
itable business In the world — the purchase and improvement of New York real estate 
along the line of the City’s greatest growth 

For twenty-one years the American Real Estate Company has earned and paid 
6 per cent, to thousands of investors— near! v $4,000,000 in principal and interest — 
and in the enlargement of its business it offers 

Ten Year Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds 

$100.00, $200.00, $500.00 and $1,000.00 Denominations 

A-R-E SIX'S are lunued at par iu any amount in multiples of $100. Principal and interest 
are guaranteed by the Company* a assets of $1 l.Hol.sOO.OT, Including Cupital and Surplus 
of $1,753,111.10. Interest la payable semi-annually by coupons attached. 

If you have accruing dividends or othec funds to Invest you should Investigate 
A-R-E SIX’S. Write for literature regarding them and a MAP of NEW YORK 
('TTY showing the location of the valuable properties on which they are based. 

Ammratt Shal TEatate (ttnmjtattn 

FOINDEI) 1^** 

Assets Capital and Surplus 

$ 11 , 851 , 866.07 $ 1 , 753 , 111.16 



586 Night and Day Bank Bldg. 



527 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF PHILA 

DELPHIA. 



E ARLY in the present year the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia pur- 
chased and * occupied the splendid 
building (shown in the accompanying illus- 



“moneved district" being located downtown 
where the Stock Exchange and a number 
of banks and trust companies hold forth. 
But ihe newer financial center is at Broad 
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Modern Sky-Scraper Home of the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia, 
at Broad and Chestnut Streets. 



tration) which stands at the northeast cor- 
ner of Broad and Chestnut streets. 

Philadelphia may be said to have two 
financial centers; the oldest and first 



and Chestnut streets, and the Franklin Na- 
tional has been particularly fortunate in 
securing such an eminently desirable loca- 
tion for its future home. 
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Just at present it has the distinct ad- Surplus and Profits. 

vantage of being the only “up-town” na- Sept. 5, 1900 $1,016,959 

tional bank, or, rather, the only one in the Sept. 30, 1901 1,132,046 

vicinity of Broad and Chestnut streets. Sept. 15, 1902 1,326,696 

Many of the trust companies of that part Sept. 9, 1903 1,493,056 

of the city find it convenient to deposit a Sept. 6, 1904 1,619,620 

part of their funds with the Franklin Na- Aug. 25, 1905.. ‘ 1,730,123 

tional Bank. Sept. 4,' 1906 2,020 J 38 

In less than nine years the Franklin has Aug. 22, 1907 2,304,651 

developed a wonderful business, and to-day Sept. 23, 1908 2,404,571 

it is said to lie the largest national bank Feb. 5, 1909 2,451,944 

in America for its age. And the growth April 5, 1909 2,471,881 




Officers' Quarters— No Artificial Light Needed Here. 



has been consistently steady, as the follow- 
ing figures will prove: 

Deposits. 

Sept. 5, 1900 $6,734,934 

Sept. 30, 1901 11,235,014 

Sept. 15, 1902 13,737,939 

Sept. 9, 1903 15,221,126 

Sept. 6, 1904 23,290,615 

Aug. 25, 1905 26,057304 

Sept. 4, 1906.. 25,404,842 

Aug. 22, 1907 25,708,709 

Sept. 23, 1908 32,119,293 

Feb. 5, 1909. 31,142,679 

April 28, 1909 33,425,746 

With these figures it is interesting to 
note how the bank*s profits liave increased 
and to determine that it is only necessary 
to examine the following table, taken from 
reports to the Comptroller on the same 
dates as those given above: 



In 1901 the bank paid a dividend of six 
per cent, out of the earnings of the first 
year of its existence. The rate was in- 
creased to nine per cent, in 1902, then for 
three years it was ten per cent., the next 
eleven per cent., while in 1907 and 1908 the 
dividend was twelve per cent. 

On May 1, 1909, the Franklin National 
paid its stockholders $70,000, being a semi- 
annual disbursement of seven per cent., an 
increase of one per cent, over the previous 
dividend. It is now on a fourteen per cent, 
basis. 

In 1904, the Franklin purchased the en- 
tire foreign business of the long-established 
house of Peter Wright and Sons, since which 
it has direct correspondents in all the im- 
portant cities of the u’orld. 

Comprising the board of directors of the 
Franklin National Bank are twenty-one of 
Digitized by VjOO^LC 
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Philadelphia’s most successful capitalists 
and business men, and it is to their con- 
certed efforts in behalf of the bank that its 
present showing can be attributed. The 
roster is as follows: Samuel T. Bodine, 

James C. Brooks, John H. Converse, Tho. 
DeWitt Cuyler, George H. Frazier, William 
F. Harritv, Edward B. Smith, Henry Tat- 
nall, Levi C. Weir, J. R. McAllister, Fred- 
erick L. Baily, Effingham B. Morris, Ed- 



ward T. Stotesbury, Henry C. Frick, Percy 
C. Madeira, John B. Thayer, E. P. Pass- 
more, J. A. Harris, Jr., John Hampton 
Barnes, Morris L. R. Clothier, C. S. W. 
Packard. 

The executive officers of the bank are: 
J. It. McAllister, president; J. A. Harris, 
Jr., vice-president; E. P. Passmore, cashier; 
assistant cashiers, Charles V. Thackara, 
L. H. Shrigley. 




Proposed New Building for the Second National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 



A NOTABLE addition to the fine bank 
buildings near New York City will 
be the new building now' being erect- 
ed for the Second National Bank of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

The imposing front show’n above will be 
entirely of granite and the classic design 
lends itself w'ell to the purpose, and fairly 
represents in its massive and dignified ap- 



pearance the institution it will in the near 
future house. 



The architects are Chas. Edwards of Pat- 
erson, and Tracy, Swartw'out & Litchfield 
of New' York, associated, and the entire 
matter is in the hands of Hoggson Brothers 
of New' York, contracting designers and 
bank experts. 
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Condensed Statement of the 



National Bank 
of Commerce 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

At the Close of Business April 28, 1909 



RESOU RC EH 

Loans and discounts $11,984,438 08 

Overdrafts 9,785.91 

Heal estate, furniture and fixtures 517,573.52 

United States bonds 1,905,000. (X) 

Premium on United States bonds 51,200.00 

Other bonds, stocks and securities 8,783,101 00 

5 per ce t redemption fund with United Stales treasurer. . .$ 80,000.00 

Cash in vault 3,490.048.26 

Sight exchange 6,569,7(38.53 10,139,816.79 

$28, 390, 915.90 

LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 2,000,000.00 

Surplus 250,000.00 

Undivided profits 127,223.59 

Circulation 1,596,000.00 

Deposits 24,417.692 31 

$28,390,915 90 

The above statement Is correct. JAMES T. BRADLEY, Cashier. 



The above statement Is correct. 
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President 

J. r. McAllister 

Vice-President 
J. A. HARRI8. Jr. 

Cashier 

E. P. PASSMORE 

Assistant Cashier 
C. V. THACKARA 

Assistant Cashier 
L. H. 8HRIQLEY 

Foreign Ex. Dept. 
WILLIAM WRIQHT 
Manager 



Invites the Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Mercantile 
Firms and Individuals 

Travelers* Letters sf Credit ud Csraraerclal Credits leseed. 

Fe reign Exchange In all Its Branches. 



DIRECTORS 

J. HAMPTON BARNES EDWARD B. SMITH 
8AM U EL T. BODINK HENRY TATNALL 

JAMBS C. BROOKS LEVI C. WEIR 

JOHN H. CONVERSE PERCY C. MADEIRA 

THOMAS DE WITT CUTLER ELLIS P. PASSMORE 
GEORGE H. FRAZIER J. A. HARRIS, Jr. 



FREDERICK L. BAILT 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS 
EDWARD T. 8TOTE8BURT 
HENRY C. FRICK 
JOHN B. THAYEB 
MORRIS L. CLOTHIER 



WILLIAM F. HARRITY J. RUTHERFORD MCALLISTER C. 8. W. PACKARD 







BANKING AND FINANCIAL 



NOTES 




NEW YORK CITY. 

— Notice has been given by the Coal and 
Iron National Bank of New York that a 
special meeting of the shareholders will be 
held July 14, to vote on the proposition of 
increasing the bank’s capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, divided in shares of 
the par value of $100 each, and for the fur- 
ther purpose of authorizing a special pro 
rata dividend of $500,000, to be paid from 
the bank’s surplus fund and not from cur- 
rent earnings; the proceeds to be used in 
payment for the additional shares of cap- 
ital stock to be issued. 

— The United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company has increased its dividend rate 
frim twenty per cent, to twenty-four per 
cent, annually by the declaration of a semi- 
annual dividend of twelve per cent, pay- 
able June 30. In his report to the direc- 
tors, President Cornelius C. Cuyler an- 
nounced that during the last six months 
deposits have increased over $10,000,000, to 
$40,000,000. 

Secretary Carl G. Rasmus has been 
elected a vice-president along w’ith Calvert 
Brewer, who has been treasurer. Frank J. 
Parsons succeeds the former in the secre- 
taryship and Joseph Adams has been made 
treasurer. Both were assistants in the 
offices they now occupy. The new assistant 
secretary, Victor Ehrlicher; was formerly 
manager of the company’s Seventy-third 
street branch. Henry W. Hadley, who has 
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been many years with the company, is the 
new assistant treasurer. The present com- 
plete list of officers is as follows: Cornelius 
C. Cuyler, president; John W. Platten, first 
vice-president; Calvert Brewer, vice-presi- 
dent; Carl G. Rasmus, vice-president; 
Frank J. Parsons, secretary; Joseph 
Adams, treasurer; Henry L. Servoss, as- 
sistant treasurer; T. W. B. Middleton, as- 
sistant secretary; Victor Ehrlicher, assist- 
ant secretary; Harry W. Hadley, assistant 
treasurer. 

— Albert H. Wiggin, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, has been elected a 
director of the Lawyers’ Title Insurance 
and Trust Company. 

— The Bank of Montreal, whose repre- 
sentatives in New York have occupied a 
floor in the Redmond Building, at 31 Pine 
street, has bought a home of its own at 
64 and 66 Wall street. This property, con- 
sisting of a twelve-story building on a plot 
50 by 100, was purchased by the bank from 
the Fifth Avenue and Eighteenth Street 
Realty Company, of which Henry Corn is 
president. Negotiations were conducted 
through Eidlitz & Hulse, attorneys, of 31 
Nassau street. 

The bank’s new home is on the north side 
of Wall street, between William and Pearl 
streets, in the block with the Central Trust 
Company and the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Company, and diagonally 
opposite the old Custom House, now occu- 
pied by the National City Bank. Accord- 
ing to report, the price paid for the prop- 
erty was about $800,000. 

The bank will move into the building as 
soon as the necessary alterations can be 
completed. These changes will include the 
remodeling of the ground floor stores into 
a suitable banking room and the construc- 
tion of a vault. 
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— At the annual meeting of Group Eight, 
New York State Bankers’ Association, held 
at the Clearing House on May 21, the fol- 
lowing officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee were elected: 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, chairman; Henderson M. 
Wolfe, vice-president of the Northern Bank, 
secretary and treasurer. 

F. B. Schenck, president of the Liberty 
National Bank; Stuart G. Nelson, vice- 
president of the Seaboard National Bank; 
John C. McKeon, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank; C. H. Imhoff, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chatham National Bank; R. 
W. Poor, president of the Garfield National 
Bank; H. A. Smith, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, and H. B. 
Faneher, cashier of the Fifth Avenue Bank, 
were elected to the executive committee. 

— Those interested in the formation of the 
New Audubon National Bank, to be located 
in the Washington Heights section of the 
city, at a meeting held June 7, voted that 
the presidency of the institution should 
be tendered to David S. Mills, formerly of 
the Columbia Trust Company. 

After the adoption of articles of associa- 
tion and other documents as required by 
the national banking laws, a committee was 
appointed to acquire a suitable site on 
Broadway. It is understood that the com- 
mittee will secure property at the cornet 
of 145th street. The new bank will have a 
capital of $200,000, with an original surplus 
of $50,000. The stock is now being sub- 
scribed for at $130 per share, provision be- 
ing made for initial expenses in the way of 
office necessities and facilities. 
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The organizers of the new bank are 
Jacob Erlich, Reginald P. Bolton, L. J. 
Halle, Emil Schwartz and D. S. Mills. 



— Judge Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
finance committee and of the board of 
directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and John Clafiin, president of 
the H. B. Clafiin Company, and of the 
new United Dry Goods Company, have been 
elected to the directorate of the Astor Trust 
Company. The trust company already has 
among its directors a number of men affili- 
ated with the Morgan banking interests. 



— Eyer and Company, dealers in railroad 
bonds, located at 37 Wall street, have re- 
cently found it necessary to very materially 
enlarge their quarters on account of a 
greatly increased business. 

— William G. McAdoo, president of the 
Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company, 
was elected a director of the Lincoln Trust 
Company at a special meeting held June 2. 

— At a meeting of the Central Trust 
Company stockholders, June 4, it was voted 
to increase the capital stock from $1,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000, effective June 28, as rec- 
ommended by the directors at a meeting on 
May 18. 

— Sidney Z. Mitchell has been elected a 
member of the directorate of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank. He is president of the 
Electric Bond and Share Company, and 
chairman of the board of the American Gas 
and Electric Company, and is identified 
with a number of the subsidiaries of the 
General Electric Company. 

— In commemoration of the second anni- 
versary of the opening of the bank, the 
trustees of the Home Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn were tendered a banquet, on the 
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evening of May 20, at the Hotel Astor, by 
E. H. Hazelwood, counsel for the bank. 

Covers were laid for fourteen, and those 
present were: George H. Gerard, Charles 

A. Miller, Marshall W. Gleason, John W. 
Burr, Louis Stern, James T. Kelly, Fred- 
erick Holthausen, John J. Cashman, Henry 
C. Fischer, J. Rosco^ Hazelwood, Patrick 
J. White, Wm. H. Meserole and W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 

— Daniel J. Schuyler, Jr., has been elect- 
ed a director of the Colonial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. 

— Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank, gave his annual out- 
ing to the members of the City Bank Club 
on Saturday, June 19, at his place at Scar- 
borough-on-the-Hudson. The members of 
the club with their families to the number 
of several hundred traveled to and from 
Scarborough by a special train which left 
New York at 2.30 in the afternoon and re- 
turned in the evening. Athletic games, a 
vaudeville entertainment, and a lawn sup- 
per were provided for the club. 

— August Zinsser, Jr., has been elected 
president of the Yqrkville Bank, to succeed 
the late Reinhold Vander Ende. 

— The Franklin Trust Company has com- 
pleted arrangements for the establishment 
of a new branch ig the heart of Brooklyn’s 
shopping center. Through Mooyer & Mars- 
ton, the company has obtained a twenty- 
one-year lease of the property at No. 569 
Fulton street, near the new home of the 
Dime Savings Bank, from George C. Keep 
of Poland Springs, Me. 

The property comprises a four-story 
building, on plot 25x150, funning through 
the block to De Kalb avenue. The com- 
pany will erect a handsome banking build- 
ing on the De Kalb avenue frontage, and 
extensively remodel the present building 
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for its own occupancy as a subsidiary of 
the main branch in that borough, at Clinton 
and Montague streets. 

— On May 1, the Savings Bank Section,, 
having moved into the office fitted up for 
it by the American Bankers’ Association 
in the Hanover National Bank building, it 
became necessary to secure additional space 
to take care of the Legal Department which 
had previously been occupying the office 
prepared for the Savings Bank Section. A 
fine suite of offices has been secured con- 
tiguous to the main offices of the associa- 
tion, and General Counsel Paton is now com- 
fortably located in his new quarters. The 
new suite of rooms acquired also provides 
additional space for other departments, 
which was greatly needed owing to the 
increase in the work of the association. 

— Robert E. Dowling and Alwyn Ball* 
Jr., have been elected to fill vacancies on 
the board of the Guardian Trust Company, 
and Robert C. Lewis, formerly treasurer of 
the Lincoln Trust Company, has been elect- 
ed first vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Company. 
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National Copper Bank, ^ 

CHARLES H. SABIN, President 

JOHN D. RYAN. Vice-Pree. TUOS. F. COLE, Vice-Prea. URBAN H. BROUGHTON, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Cashier JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Asst. Casher 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— The Merchants’ Association of Boston, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the Board 
of Trade have united to form the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. The association 
has a membership of 3,000 and an income 
of $100,000 a year. 

— The Lincoln Trust Company of Bos- 
ton has secured a charter and will begin 
business about Oct. 1 in Dewey square, with 
Josiah H. Goddard of the South End Na- 
tional Bank as president and Edward H. 
Hatch, formerly vice-president of the Na- 



tional Bank of the Republic, as vice-presi- 
dent. 

— Control of the New England National 
Bank of Boston has passed to the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, which is al- 
ready made up of several institutions. 

The capital of the trust company will be 
increased. The New England National was 
organized in 1813, and is the fourth oldest 
bank in the city. It has a capital of $2,- 
000,000, while that of the Commonwealth 
Trust Company is now' $1,000,000. 

— On the evening of May 19, occurred the 
annual meeting of the Bank Officers’ Asso- 
ciation of Boston, and the occasion was 
marked by a large attendance, over 900 as- 
sembling for the yearly reunion. 

A collation was served before the busi- 
nees meeting, at which many men prominent 
in hanking in Boston were seen. 

After the business session those present 
enjoyed a vaudeville entertainment. 

The following officers w’ere elected: Presi- 
dent, Herbert D. Heathfield; vice-presi- 
dents, Charles H. Marston and Llewellyn D. 
Seaver; directors (for three years), Ber- 
tram D. Blaisdell and Albert E. Gladwin; 
trustee (for three years), Frederick W. 
Rugg; treasurer, Robert E. Hill; secretary, 
Edwin A. Stone; auditing committee, 
George F. Very (for three years), Lloyd 
A. Frost (for two years), Olaf Olsen (for 
one year). 

— At the annual meeting of the North 
End Savings Bank of Boston, June 16, 
Vice-President William G. Shillaber was 
elected president, to succeed the late Clin- 
ton Viles. The number of vice-presidents 
was increased from two to three by the 
election of Charles E. Wiggin, Carleton E. 
Noyes and Frederick O. North. 

Robert J. lJunkle, Luther M. Merrill, 
Luther T. Harrington, Pierce Bufford and 
John S. Richardson w'ere added to the list 
of incorporators. 

— The trustees of the Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank of Springfield, Mass., held a special 
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OFFER NUMBER ONE 

The American Business and Accounting Encyclopedia 
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business rules, methods and systems. This work has 
never before sold for less than $ 10.00 and may be 
secured for only 
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including a year’s subscription to The Book-Keeper 

OFFER NUMBER TWO 

A Complete Business Library, including Commercial 
Correspondence, Sales Promotion, The Credit Man and 
His Work, Manufacturing Cost. This entire library 
has always sold for $8.00 and now can be secured 
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meeting June 15 and elected Isaac E. Saw- 
yer, the assistant treasurer, as treasurer, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Charles B. Prescott. Mr. Sawyer came to 
the Mechanics’ bank three years ago from 
the Holyoke National Bank, where he had 
served for twenty-five years, fifteen as 
teller. The office of assistant treasurer will 
be dispensed with. Mr. Prescott has been 
treasurer of the Mechanics’ bank ever since 
it was organized thirty-seven years ago, and 
in honor of his long and faithful service 
to the institution a committee was appoint- 
ed to draw up suitable resolutions, which 
will be presented to him. 

— Authority has been granted the follow- 
ing men to organize the Broadway Nation- 
al Bank of Chelsea, Mass.: Herbert E. 

Davison, Willard Howland, Alton E. 
Briggs, Charles H. Faunce, and Henry 
Cardy. It is the intent of those interested 
to offe r the stock, par value $100, first to 
the citizens of Chelsea in order if possible 
to have the new bank wholly supported by 
local capital. 

— The proposal to increase the capital of 
the Springfield National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass., from $250,000 to $500,000 was 
ratified by the stockholders, and the new 
capital paid in on June 1. Through the is- 
suance of the additional stock, the surplus 
has also been increased to $500,000, besides 
which the bank has undivided profits of 
about $75,000. 

— The annual meeting of the Westfield 
Savings Bank of Westfield, Mass., was held 
June 2. The report prepared by the treas- 



urer, Velenus W. Crowson, shows assets of 
$2,952,798 and deposits of $2,690,708. The 
increase in deposits over last year was 
$114,000. The officers elected were as fol- 
lows: President, Lucius F. Thayer; vice- 

presidents, Charles F. Austin, Edward T. 
Fowler, Charles H. Snow and Henry M. 
Van Deusen. 

— During the months of July and August 
the Gardner Savings Bank of Gardner, 
Mass., will remain open on Monday even- 
ings from 6 to 8 o’clock, for the conven- 
ience of those who wish to make deposits. 
No money will be paid out during the 
evening hours. By this arrangement the 
bank hopes to build up its deposits, as 
many of the factories of the city pay their 
employes on Monday, and these workers, 
it is believed, will deposit a part of their 
earnings on that night. 

— At a meeting of the directors of the 
Blackstone Canal National Bank of Provi- 
dence. R. I., held June 14, the resignation 
of Oren Westcott, who has been cashier of 
the bank for over forty years, was accept- 
ed, and Albert R. Plant was elected his 
successor. 

Mr. Westcott is one of the best-known 
bankers in New England. , 

— The Montpelier (Vt.) Savings Bank 
and Trust Company is the first banking in- 
stitution in the State to reduce its inter- 
est rate to depositors from four per cent, 
to three and one-half per cent., to take 
effect after July I. The banks in Vermont 
have been at odds among themselves over 
this matter. Some of them are able to 
pay four per cent.; others are not fairly 
able to do so, but are compelled to by their 
stronger competitors — probably at some risk 
to the integrity of the former institutions. 
Now that one bank has taken the lead,, 
others may follow its example. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— On June 8, the selection of Joseph W. 
Marsh to succeed the late Mark W. Watson- 
as president of the Exchange National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, was announced. 

Mr. Marsh has had an enviable record 
as vice-president and general manager of 
the Standard Underground Cable Com- 
pany, and about a year ago became prom- 
inent before the general public as the lead- 
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ing associate of the merchandise creditors’ 
lan for the rehabilitation of the Westing- 
ouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. His efforts and influence had much 
to do with the success of the plan and he 
was elected a director of the reorganized 
company. He was until recently a director 
of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
and had been a director of the Exchange 
National Bank for about seven years be- 
fore his election to the presidency. 

Andrew Long, w r ho has been cashier of 
the Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh 
more than forty years, has sent his resigna- 
tion to the board of directors. He is pres- 
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John Skelton Williams, President 
Frederick E. Nolting . . lstVice-Pres 

T. K. Sands . . Vice-Prea. and Cashier 

H. A. Williams .... Aaat. Cashier 
L. D. Crenshaw, Jr. . . Trust Officer 
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Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 
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000, payable out of the undivided profits. 
This increase will give the Braddock Na- 
tional a total capital of $200,000 and sur- 
plus fund of $500,000. The capital and 
surplus have all been earned with the ex- 
ception of the original $100,000 paid in by 
the stockholders when the bank was organ- 
ized. On July 1 next the institution will 
have been in operation twenty-six and one- 
half years, and on that date will pay its 
fifty-third semi-annual cash dividend, the 
bank having paid dividends from the start. 



JOSEPH W. MARSH 

President Exchange National Bank, Pittsburgh. 



ident of the Pittsburgh Clearing-House As- 
sociation, a director of the Exchange Na- 
tional, and will continue his service on the 
board. 

The Exchange National is the second 
oldest banking institution of Pittsburgh in 
existence to-day, having been organized as 
a State bank in 1846, and taking out a na- 
tional charter shortly after the passage of 
the first national bank act. It has always 
been known as one of the soundest and 
most conservative banks in the city and 
has never had a breath of suspicion or 
scandal of any sort connected with it. 

According to its last published report 
the bank had total assets of $4,945,271 and 
a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$871,503. 

— The directors of the Braddock (Pa.) 
National Bank have declared a stock divi- 
dend of 100 r>er cent., amounting to $100,- 



— Charles S. Calwell, cashier of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia, 
Pa., had the additional title of second vice- 
president given to him on June 1, by the 
board of directors. 

— Deposits of the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia exceeded $40,500,000 on June 
2, which total is the highest in the com- 
pany’s history. 

— The Franklin Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia, which opened new offices, June 14, 
at Fifteenth and Market streets, is known 
as a “day and night bank,” keeping open 
until 12 o’clock at night and opening at 
8.30 in the morning. 

Stedman Bent has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Franklin’s board. 



— The new Pennsylvania State Bank of 
Philadelphia, capital $50,000, was granted 
a charter at Harrisburg, June 11, and 
opened for business June 14. For the first 
time the complete list of incorporators ap- 
peared. Most of those named are directors 
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of the Franklin Trust Company, whose 
building at Tenth street and Columbia ave- 
nue the new hank occupies. The incorpora- 
tors follow: H. E. Woodman, P. J. Baral, 

Walter Whetstone, Charles Henderson Sup- 
plee, George B. W. Wells, Henry Brandle, 
H. G. Peddle, John J. Caine, H. H. Sheip, 
C. A. Harris, Jr., John Knoell, R. H. Hood, 
David Stewart, J. H. MeXeal, J. S. Coch- 
ran and C. E. Stone. 

— Louis M. Childs has been elected presi- 
dent of the Montgomery Trust Co. of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., to succeed Dr. John N. 
Jacobs, who recently retired. 

John J. Corson has become vice-president 
of the institution. While a merger of the 
company with the Montgomery National 
Bank is understood to he contemplated, no 
definite arrangements to this end have as 
yet been arrived at. 

— Barker Gunmere has been elected pres- 
ident of the Trenton Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co., of Trenton, X. J., succeeding the 
late Hugh H. Hamill. Barker Hamill, son 
of the deceased president, was made secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

— Banking and Insurance Commissioner 
Lewis of New Jersey has approved the 
charter of the Clinton Trust Co. The com- 
pany has an authorized capital stock of 
$100,000, and is to operate a trust com- 
pany on Clinton street, Newark. 
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— The Columbia National Bank of Buf- 
falo, X. Y., is preparing to issue $300,000 
of new stock, the shareholders having re- 
cently voted to increase the capital from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. The stock has all 
been sold at $350 per share, and is being 
paid in at the present time. The premium 
of $250 per share will lie placed to surplus,, 
so that in addition to a capital of $1,000,- 
000, the bank will have a surplus of $1,750,- 
000, besides undivided profits of about 
$100,000. It is expected that the increase 
will be approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency on July 2, at which time the en- 
larged capital will become operative. 

— On October 1, 1902, the National City 
Bank of New* Rochelle, New York, suc- 
ceeded the City Bank of New' Rochelle, 
which had at that time deposits of $397,398 
and resources of $515,299. The following 
table will show' the National City’s rapid 
growth from that day to this: 









Deposit 
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28, 
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(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 

Capital - - - $400,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 200,000.00 

Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 



UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 



• MIDDLE STATES. 

— W. J. Klingenberg, who has been con- 
nected with the First National Bank of 
Chicago for eighteen years, has been elected 
president of the Sheridan Trust & Savings 
Bank of Sheridan Park, Chicago, a charter 
for which was issued in February. The 
other officers chosen for the new institution 
are W. G. Arnold, vice-president, and E. J. 
A. Gold, cashier. D. B. Scully has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors. 
The bank has been organized with a capital 
of $200,000 and a surplus of $20,000. 

— Richard J. Collins has been elected a 
director of the Union Trust Co., of Chicago, 
succeeding the late Fred C. Kimball. 

— David B.- Gann has been elected a di- 
rector of the Monroe National Bank of 
Chicago. 

— At the beginning of business on June 
3, the deposits of the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago were something over $50,- 
000,000. This is the highest they have been 
in the history of the bank, although on sev- 
eral occasions the deposit account has 
reached $42,000,000. 

The Commercial National Safe Deposit 
Company, seventy-five per cent, of whose 
stock is owmed bv the Commercial National 
Bank, has increased its capital stock from 
$2,000,000 to $2,200,000. 

— Following the recent death of H. A. 
Haugan, who had served as president of the 
State Bank of Chicago since it was organ- 



ized as the firm of Haugan & Lindgren, in 
1879, the directors met and elected L. A. 
Goddard, then serving as vice-president, to 
the office of president. 

Henry A. Haugan, the son of the former 
president, was elected vice-president, while 
C. Edward Carlson was made assistant- 
cashier. H. G. Haugan, a new director, w f as 
added to the board. 

At a special stockholders’ meeting, held 
June 9, it was voted to increase the State 
Bank’s capital from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000, 
and the additional stock will all be taken 




L. A. GODDARD 
President State Bank of Chicago. 



up by the present stockholders on or before 
July 8. 

L. A. Goddard, the new executive, is a 
native of Marion, 111., wdiere the years of 
his boyhood and early manhood were spent. 

He began his career in finance by em- 
barking in private banking in a small way 
in Marion; this business he conducted with 
success about twelve years. In November, 
1890, he started the First National Bank 
at Mt. Carmel, 111., and w r as its president. 

His abilities had in the meantime attract- 
ed the attention of financiers of the state 
metropolis, and on August 1, 1892, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to come to Chicago as 
cashier of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank. 

In January, Mr. Goddard was elected 
vice-president of the bank, but still dis- 
charged the duties of cashier at the earnest 
request of the directorate. By its unani- 
mous choice in January, 1903, he was eleet- 
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«d president of the bank, which office he 
resigned in June, 1908, to become vice- 
president of the State Bank of Chicago and 
share with Messrs. Haugan and Lindgren 
in its management. 

From small beginnings, under a continu- 
ous and conservative management, this 
bank has grown to be one of the large 
banks of Chicago, with assets exceeding 
twenty-two millions of dollars. 

— A. M. Rode has been elected cashier 
of the Railway Exchange Bank of Chicago, 
succeeding Daniel Peterson, resigned, and 
R. B. Upham, assistant-cashier, succeeding 
the late R. C. Outcalt. 

— At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, Frederick D. Countiss 
was elected president and David R. Forgan 
treasurer for the ensuing year. There was 
no opposition ticket in the field. Mr. Coun- 
tiss is a member of the firm of S. B. 
Chapin & Co. He has been a member of 
the Exchange since 1896. 

— Decatur, 111., has been awarded the 
honor of entertaining the Illinois State 
Bankers’ convention this year, and the dates 
set are October 12 and 13. 

— The Metropolitan State Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., doubled its capital stock 
on May 20 to $200,000. The proposition 
was ratified at the annual meeting in Jan- 
uary, at which time steps were also taken 
toward the conversion of the institution to 
the national system. The application to 
organize under the Federal laws was ap- 
proved by the Comptroller of the Currency 
the previous month, and it is expected that 
the bank will begin operations under the 
name of the Metropolitan National about 
July 1. In its statement of Feb. 5 the in- 
stitution reported aggregate deposits of 
$329,848. V. H. Van Slyke is president, 
M. R. Waters vice-president and C. F. 
Wyant, cashier. 

— Reporting for April 28, the Security 
National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., 
shows loans and discounts of $12,278,274, 
a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$1,223,001, deposits of $16,330,237, and total 
resources of $19,051,839. 

— Walter S. Denning has resigned as 
treasurer of the Citizens’ Trust Co. of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to become manager of the 
newly established bond department of John 
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E. De Wolf. Mr. Denning was assistant- 
treasurer of the state of Wisconsin in 1905 
and 1906, and for the past two years had 
been in charge of the bond department of 
the Citizens’ Trust Co. 

— Mainly for the purpose of dispelling 
an impression that it is a private institu- 
tion, the Marquardt Savings Bank, Des 
Moines, la., by vote of its stockholders, has 
changed its name to the Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank. The officers of the bank, which 
was organized in 1891, when G. W. Mar- 
quardt w T as one of its founders, are G. D. 
Ellyson, president; D. F. Witter, vice-pres- 
ilent, and J. H. Hogan, cashier. 

— A charter has been granted to the 
Joplin Trust Co., of Joplin, Mo., capital- 
ized at $250,000. The directors are; W. S. 
Sanford, G. S. Clemens, R. S. Hagar, C. E. 
Marr, W. S. Paul, D. E. McDowell, J. C. 
Finke, Thos. Douglas, Jas. F. Gallagher, A. 
S. White, Henry J. Millar, all of Joplin; 
W. R. Morgan, Nevada, and Ernest A. 
Peters and John B. Christensen, St. Louis. 

— The Bankers’ Trust Company of St 
Louis has increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, in accordance with 
action taken recently by the board of di- 
rectors. 

The company is a holding company and 
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has stock in about sixty banks in various 
cities and towns in the South and West. 
The capital is increased to expand the busi- 
ness, by purchasing stock in additional in- 
stitutions in this part of the country. The 
management has decided also to give more 
attention to the handling of loans and com- 
mercial paper. 

— The last official statement of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, 
Mo., published April 28, shows deposits of 
$21,417,692; a surplus of $250,000; undi- 
vided profits of $127*223, and total resources 
of $28,390,915. 

Tliese figures represent a return of pros- 
perity to an institution which failed in 1907 
and which was subsequently reorganized 
with W. P. Ridgely, then Comptroller of 
the Currency, president. Within a short 
time Mr. Ridgely was succeeded by David 
T. Beals, who was succeeded last April by 
J. W. Perry of St. Louis. 

Under Mr. Perry's leadership the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce is rapidly return- 
ing to its former size and strength. 

— The Fidelity Trust Company of In- 
dianapolis has been incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Indiana, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $.500,000, and will 
immediately issue $150,000, the remaining 
$350,000 in stock to be issued as the busi- 
ness of the company develops. The present 
officers are: William M. Fogarty, presi- 

dent; John B. Ittenbach and Geo. E. 
Feeney, vice-presidents; Thomas B. Fulmer, 
secretary-treasurer; J. Albert Smith, trust 
officer. 

— W. M. Pence is president of the Citi- 
zens’ State Bank of New Castle, Indiana. 
The other officers are: E. S. Bouslog, vice- 
president; D. W. Kinsey, cashier; Thomas 
B. Millikan, assistant-cashier. According 
to its last published report the bank has 
more than one million dollars of resources. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

— The directors of the Alexandria (Va.) 
National Bank have chosen T. C. Smith, 
cashier of that institution, a vice-president. 
The officers are now as follows: C. E, 
Nicol, president; W. B. Smoot, John A. 
Marshall and T. C. Smith, vice-presidents. 

— This is a reproduction from the archi- 
tect’s drawing of the new bank and office 
building wh ; ch the First National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Texas, has erected at consid- 




New Home of the First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

erable expense. The main banking room is 
located on the ground floor, while the floors 
above are arranged and fitted out as offices. 

According to the last available statement 
of this bank, its capital stock is $500,000, 
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surplus and net profits $362,766, deposits 
are 83,192,381 and resources $4,100,498. 

M. B. Loyd is president; W. E. Connell 
and R. I). Gage, vice-presidents; T. W. 
Slack, casnier, and H. 1. Gahugan, assistant 
cashier. 



— A four-story building, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000, will lie erected by 
the Mechanics Savings Bank, a colored in- 
stitution of Richmond, Virginia. 

The banking rooms will be on the main 
floor and will be fitted out in modern style. 

The bank's officers are: John Mitchell, 

Jr., president; Hezekian F. Jonathan, vice- 
president; T. M. Crump, secretary, and 
Thomas H. Wyatt, cashier. 

— Secretary of State Cook has allowed 
the Bank of Talbotton, Talbotton, Ga., to 
amend its charter, decreasing its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $25,000. 

— The Eastern Shore Banking Co., Inc., 
of Keller, Va., has been organized to suc- 
ceed the Bank of Keller, Inc. It is to have 
a capital stock of $>0,000 and will do a 
banking business both at Keller and 
Painter. The new bank at Painter is now 
open for business. The following officers 
were elected: G. Walter Mapp, president; 

Edwin T. Powell, vice-president, who, with 
the following, make up the board of direc- 
tors: W. B. Mapp, S. W. Ames, L. J. 
Kellam, S. O. Nock, S. I). Rulen, J. H. 
Turner, John T. Mcars, C. E. Nicolls, C. D. 
Eiehelberger, G. T. Wescott, C. C. Perdue, 
W. H. Hatton, C. H. Rogers, A. T. Hick- 
man, Roy J). White, L. C. Mears, J, E. 
Ralph, A. W. Mears. 

— The First National Bank of Athens, 
Ala., the oldest financial institution of that 
city, has just doubled its capital, going 
from $25,000 to .$50,000. The bank has 
been a success under the management of 
the Frost brothers, former Tennesseans. 
The president of the bank is editor of the 
Shelbyville Gazette of Shelbyville, Tenn., 
and iiis tw*o younger brothers are cashier 
and vice-president, respectively. 

— S. H. L. Cooper has resigned his posi- 
tion as vice-president of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Shreveport, La., having been 
appointed a National Bank Examiner in 
the Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania. A. 
H. Chalk, formerly assistant-cashier, suc- 
ceeds W. J. Baycrsdorffer, who succeeds 
Mr. Cooper. 
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The First National Bank of Shreveport, 
La., at the close of business April 28, re- 
ported deposits of $2,605,436, and total re- 
sources of $1,861,788. 

With the changes made, the executive 
staff now r stands as follows: Andrew 

Qucrbes, president; W. T. Crawford and 
W. S. Penick, Jr., vice-presidents; W. J. 
Baycrsdorffer, active vice-president, and A. 
H. Chalk, cashier. 

— The new Phoenix Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., of Columbia, Tenn., has been 
granted a charter under the new state law 
and is one of the first to voluntarily assume 
the stockholders' double liability provided 
for in the act. The institution's banking 
room is in the building of the Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank, and though not in any way a 
part of that bank, it has the same officers 
and directors. 

— The First State Bank of Rogers, Texas, 
has advised the Banking Department that 
it desires to avail itself both of the mutual 
guaranty plan and the security bond plan 
of protection for its depositors, and asks 
if it may do so under the law\ It has been 
informed that it may do so. 

It should be understood that all these 
notices from banks as to the intentions 
in the matter of guaranteeing depositors 
are entirely informal and unofficial. The 
guaranty law will not become effective un- 
til Aug. 9, and then the stockholders of each 
bank must decide which of the plans they 
will adopt. It is not likely that the stock- 
holders of any bank have yet passed upon 
this matter, and if they have done so the 
action taken would not be binding, since 
the law has not yet taken effect. 

— For April 28, the Merchants’ and 
Planters’ National Bank of Sherman, 
Texas, reports loans of $1,603,096, capital 
$600,000, surplus and profits $162,729, de- 
posits $1,954,025, and total resources of 
$3,023,155. 



— The Merchants National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, is one of the most pro- 
gressive banks in that city. Its board of 
directors is composed of some of the most 
prosperous and substantial business men of 
Houston. 

J. T. McCarthy, of this bank, assumed 
the cashiership on the fifteenth day of last 
July, at which time he acquired a consid- 
erable block of the stock. Since that date 
the bank has shown great progress, having 
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more than doubled its deposits in a little 
over four months. 

Mr. McCarthy began his banking career 
as office boy, twenty-seven years ago, in 
the Texas Bank & Trust Co., o* Galveston, 
and remained with that institution some- 
thing over twenty-five-years. He was born 
in Galveston, about forty years ago, and 
has one of the largest lists of person ac- 




j. t. McCarthy 

Caahier Merchants’ National Bank, Houston, Tex. 
Chairman District No. 1, Texas Bankers' 
Association, 

quaintances of any banker in the state of 
Texas. 

The progress of the Merchants National 
since lie assumed the cashiership speaks for 
itself. Beginning with July 15, 1908, the 
bank, with Mr. McCarthy as cashier, has 
increased its deposits as follows: 



July 15, 1908 $990,550 

Sept. 53, 1908 1,413,858 

Nov. 57, 1908 5,051,555 

Dec. 31, 1908 5,084,971 

April 58, 1909 5,348,701 



WESTERN STATES. 

— A new bank, the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Co., with a paid-up capital of $100,- 
(XX), will open in Rapid City, S. D., on July 
1. The incorporators are: Charles E. 

Hatcher of Marshalltown, Iowa; George H. 
Randall, Charles A. Seeley, Thomas Sween- 



ey, Dwight B. Ingram and Philip L. Ran- 
dall of Rapid City and Charles C. Mc- 
Murry of Lake Preston, Minn. 

— At the annual meeting of the share- 
holders and directors of the Stock Grow- 
ers Bank of Fort Pierre, S. D., it was de- 
cided to increase the capital from $55,000 
to $50,000. 



— The Cairo, Neb., State Bank has in- 
creased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$55,000, with $15,000 paid up, no change 
being made in the officers. 

— E. T. Rice, for eighteen years cashier 
of the Citizens’ State Bank, at Bancroft, 
Neb., has resigned. C. Arthur Dailey, who 
has been assistant-cashier for six years, has 
been eleeted to fill the position. Mr. Rice 
will move to the Pacific coast. 

— The newly organized Hemingford, 

Neb., Loan and Trust Company has elected 
Harry E. Jones, president, and Keith L. 
Pierce, secretary. The company has in- 
corporated for $55,000. 

— The State Bank of Hartford, Ark., has 
been organized and will open as soon as it 
completes the construction of its building 
at the corner of Broadway and Main street. 
Following are the officers and directors of 
the bank: Bennett Brown, president: John 
Brown, vice-president; Carev Holbrook, 
cashier; Robert Boyd, C. C. Woodson, Ben- 
nett Brown, William McKinley and John 
Brown, directors. 



— It is the intention of the directors of 
the Merchants Bank of Salt Lake City to 
make their institution the strongest in the 
city, and to that end they have voted an in- 
crease of $150,000 in capital, or from $100,- 
000 to $550,000. The number of directors 
has also been raised from seven to fifteen. 



— The name of the State Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas, was recently changed to the 
Exchange State Bank, to avoid confusion 
with names of other banks in its locality. 
Bv unanimous vote of its stockholders the 
institution has decided to avail of the de- 
positors’ guaranty law. The bank was or- 
eranized four years ago. It has a capital of 
$100,000, and under date of March 16, 1909, 
reported surplus and undivided profits of 
$57,654, deposits of $664,985, and total re- 
sources of $795,768. C. K. Wells is presi- 
dent and C. N. Prouty is cashier. 



— Alton, Kansas, now has but one bank, 
tlie Citv Bank having sold to the First 
State Bank, the amount involved in the 
sale being about $150,000. The new bank 
will increase its capital stock to $40,000. 
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— The Citizens Bank of McCook, Neb., 
opened June 10 as the Citizens National 
Bank of McCook, by telegraphed authority 
from the Comptroller at Washington. It 
has a capital stock of $50,000 and a sur- 
plus of $25,000. This is McCook’s pioneer 
bank and now changes from a state to a 
national institution. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

— The First National Bank of Okanagan, 
Wash., is the conversion of the Okanagan 
Valley Bank, organized as a state hank in 
1906. The directors are: Charles Osten- 

burg, W. E. Kirkpatrick, of Okanagan; 
Howard Babcock, and J. S. Richert, of 
Sisseton, S. D., and Harry J. Kerr, who is 
cashier and active manager of the institu- 
tion, as he has been since its organization 
as a state bank. Mr. Kerr before organ- 
izing the Okanagan Valley was for four 
years cashier and manager of the Citizens’ 
State Bank, White Rock, S. D. Mr. Osten- 
hurg is president and Mr. Kirkpatrick vice- 
president. 

— W. F. Pauli, for two years trust officer 
of the Union Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Seattle, has been made cashier of 
the new United States National Bank of 
Aberdeen, Wash., which proposes to open 
for business July 1. This institution suc- 
ceeds the Union Bank and Trust Company 
of Aberdeen and will have a capital of 
$ 100 , 000 . 

— Formal announcement is made of the 
organization of the Benton County Nation- 
al Bank of Prosser. Washington, with $25,- 
000 capital, with officers as follows: Presi- 

dent, G. W. Hamilton; vice-president, E. L. 
Stewart, and cashier, C. R. Harper. 

— The First State Bank of Vale, Oregon, 
has been succeeded by the United States 
Bank of Vale, with $50,000 capital. 

—Charles G. Green, who resigned the vice- 
presidency of the First National Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., has been elected cashier 
of the Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Green, who was formerly con- 
nected with the I /OS Angeles Trust Com- 
pany, Is president of the I^os Angeles Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking. Upon 
his retirement from the active management 
of the First National, at Long Beach, he 
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was succeeded as vice-president by the 
cashier, A. R. Collins. 

— One year ago, on June 1, the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Oakland, Cal., 
commenced business in the First National 
Bank building, and the record of its growth 
as set forth in the following table has been 
extremely gratifying to the management. 
Governed by the same conservative board 
of directors as the First National Bank of 
Oakland, the new institution has secured 
the full confidence of the public: 



Deposits. 

June 1, 1908 Opened for Business 

July 1, 1908 $161,577.30 

Aug. 1, 1908 255.482.03 

Sept. 1, 1908 299,841.59 

Oct. 1, 1908 397,008.69 

Nov. 1, 1908 423,831.2 2 

Dec. 1, 1908 509,417.79 

Jan. 1, 1909 581,101.85 

Feb. 1, 1909 673,073.85 

Mch. 1, 1909 723,408.25 

Apr. 1, 1909 767,043.99 

May 1, 1909 800,126.98 

June 1, 1909 871,138.38 



AT 
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RATIONAL 

CAPITAL 



This National Bank is at the National Capital 
and Is right under the eye of the National Bank- 
ing Department. It is a designated depositary 
of the United States, and buys and sells United 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 
Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for 
Ntational Banks before the Treasury Department 
and solicits your business. 

R. H. LYNN, President. 
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— To provide for its increased business, 
the Milwaukee, Oregon, State Bank has de- 
cided to increase its capital stock from 
$10,000 to $25,000. 

— C. F. Hunt has been appointed fourth 
vice-president of tlie Anglo and London- 
Paris National Bank of San Francisco. Mr. 
Hunt was formerly an assistant cashier of 
the Lond on-Pa ris National and had been 
continued in that capacity when the Anglo 
and London-Paris was formed in April. 

CANADA. 

— Since the end of April, 1908, the aggre- 
gate deposits of the Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada have increased from $30,150,000 to .$36,- 
000,000, a gain of about twenty per cent., 
and tin* circulation has increased over $200,- 
000. Ordinary discount loans have increased 
from $23,862,812 to $26,571,958, a gain of 
close on twelve per cent. The net profits 
for the year, after allowing for all bad and 
doubtful debts and the expenses attendant 
on opening new branches, amounted to 
$743,521, which provided the dividend of 
eleven per cent., $549,539, a credit of $69,- 
921 to bank premises account, and an in- 
crease of $124,036 to profit and loss, mak- 
ing the total to that account $599,978. The 
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premium of $34,2 12 on the new capital 
stock has l>cen added to the rest account, 
making a total of $5,000,000, equalling the 
paid-up capital of the bank. 

The Imperial Bank has completed ar- 
rangements for the opening of branches iri 
Ontario at the corner of Queen street and 
Palmerston avenue, Toronto, and at Pal- 
grave; in the province of Quebec, in St. 
John street, Upper Town of Quebec, (sub- 
branch) ; in Saskatchewan at Wilkie and 
Moose Jaw; in Alberta at Edmonton West 
(sub-branch) ; in British Columbia at 
Fernie, New Michel and sub-branches at 
Fairview, Vancouver and Hastings street 
(Vancouver). 

— K. W. Blackwell, president of the 
Montreal Steel Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Merchants Bank of Canada. 

— It. W. Travers, manager of the Broek- 
ville branch of the Bank of Montreal, has 
been appointed manager at Peterboro. 

— G. V. J. Greenlull, manager of the 
Windsor, Ont., branch of the Merchants 
Bank of Canada, has been promoted to the 
managership of tlie Hamilton branch, and 
George Carruthers, formerly manager of 
the Ingersoll branch of the same bank, 
takes charge of the Windsor branch. 

— In its last annual report the Quebec 
Bank states that after paying the regular 
dividends and transferring $5,000 to the 
pension fund, a balance of profits amount- 
ing to $39,671 lias been carried forward. 

Deposits last vear aggregated $9,185,963, 
and discounts $9,350,012, an increase in the 
former item of $585,129 over the figures of 
the previous year. The bank’s capital is 
$2,500,000. 



BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 

ALABAMA. 

Clarksville— Bank of Coal Hill in hands of a 
receiver. 

KANSAS. 

Cnldwell— Caldwell National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, June 15. 

MONTANA. 

Baker — First Bank; consolidated with Baker 
State Bank. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Calvin — Citizens National Bank; in liquida- 
tion. May 29. 

Frederick— City National Bank; in liquida- 
tion. June 15. 

Mulhall -First National Bank; in liquidation, 
Feb. 15. 

Okmulgee — Okmulgee National Bank; in 
liquidation. May 17. 

Sallisaw — Fiist National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, Mav IS. 

Sulphur — First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion. May 12. 

Talihina— First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, May 14. 

Wakita— First National Bank; In liquida- 
tion, June 2. 
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SANITARY OFFICE APPLIANCES. 

A PROMINENT trust company of New 
York hus recently adopted individual 
drinking cups for the use of its em- 
ployes and patrons. This is one of the 
most progressive steps yet taken in the 
equipment of hanking rooms with sanitary 
appliances. 

The move follows closely upon similar 
action of the Lackawanna and other 
railroads, where individual drinking cups 
ire supplied in the coaches. 




The Lackawanna Railroad in its recent 
folder says: 

The greatest achievement of science in 
the opening decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the awakening of the people to the 
fact that most human diseases are prevent- 
able. Recent Investigations show that 
there are few dangers within t lie reach of 
the traveling public to-day, so grave in a 
health sense as the public drinking cup. 



Of its new “dainty white drinking cups” 
the folder says: 

These cups when once drawn forth and 
used, cannot be replaced but must be dis- 
carded or carried away. They are in the 
exact form of a drinking glass, are stiffened 
by a coating of parra fine and, being manu- 
factured automatically, are untouched by 
hands until they reach those of the drinker. 

The method of dispensing cups is 
through a vendor. The cups are stacked 
upside down in a dust proof glass tube. 
The drinker turns the handle, and one cup 
is automatically dropped down, tilled with 
cold water. The stand to whieh the vendor 
is attached is finished with porcelain, giv- 
ing it a very sanitary appearacne. There 
is a five-gallon bottle of waiter, inverted, 
on top of the cooler, and a reservoir into 
which the w'aste water runs. The fountain 
can be made to w f ork W'ith or without a 
coin in the slot arrangement. 

The committee of one hundred on na- 
tional health, of wrhich Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale University is president, has strong- 
ly endorsed these individual drinking cups 
and vendors, and the executive secretary. 
Prof. J. Pease Norton of 69 Church street. 
New' Haven, Conn., has arranged for the 
sale and distribution of the same through 
the Sanitary Department of the Committee. 

The time will soon arrive wlien all first 
class institutions w’ill have their offices 
equipprd w-ith these sanitary devices, as all 
Board of Health officials and Tul>erculosis 
Societies are agreed that the common 
drinking cup is one of the most dangerous 
of public evils. The extent of communica- 
tion of disease through its use is simply 
appalling. 



$300,000 A YEAR, JUST TO MAKE 
TWO WORDS MEAN SOMETHING. 

T HAT is the title of a “somewhat dif- 
ferent” advertising booklet gotten 
out by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company of Detroit, Michigan. It is 
different because it discusses things seldom 
touched upon in the ordinary folder or 
booklet in treating of the broad business 
policy of l he Burroughs Company. 

It shows that tlve pre-eminently success- 
ful business is built upon the service it eau 
render to its customers and clients, and 
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that the “old user” — the man who has al- 
ready bought the product, whether it be 
adding machines or automobiles — has first 
claim upon the company’s attention. 

The first duty of a concern, according to 
the writer of this booklet, is to so conduct 
its business that the users of the product 
will sav: “This company takes care of me.” 
It is not enough in these days merely to 
sell the product. It must stay sold, and in 



$ 300,000 

a Year 

to Make 

Something 



order to insure this the company must in- 
sure to the user the continued use of his 
purchase. He must be absolutely satisfied, 
and he must stay satisfied. 

This policy, of course, necessitates a great 
deal of expense, and a lot of trouble. 
Three hundred thousand dollars represents 
the amount it costs the Burroughs Com- 
pany annually to insure this service to the 
owners of Burroughs Adding and Listing 



lf)l 

Machines. That this is a profitable ex- 
penditure is the conclusion of the booklet, 
for it makes the satisfied user say two 
words of recommendation to the prospec- 
tive purchaser of an adding machine, and 
the “two words mean something.” 

A book of this kind is more than an ad- 
vertisement for Burroughs machines — it is 
an interesting contribution to the science 
of business management, and contains the 
gist of a philosophy of business ethics. The 
man or the corporation wdiich gives the best 
service is successful. Shoddy goods bring 
dissatisfaction, and a dissatisfied purchaser 
is a constant advertisement for somebody 
else. 

The responsibility of a concern does not 
end when the order is filled, or even when 
the goods are finally paid for. It owes to 
the customer that the goods shall be as 
they are represented to be, and not only 
that, but that they shall give service and 
satisfaction continually, without interrup- 
tion. 

Perhaps three hundred thousand dollars 
will not come back the first year nor the 
second, but that it is an investment which 
pays dividends the success of the Burroughs 
Company proves. 

The accompanying cut gives an idea of 
the appearance of the book. The cover is 
printed in red and black, and tlie whole 
book is in harmony. Many of the points 
made are illustrated by line drawings, cal- 
culated to enforce the point made by the 
author— to stick the barb in a little deeper, 
as it were. 

The book is written in the well-known 
style of the author of “Financial Advertis- 
ing,” and any banker who has read Mr. 
lewis’ book knows that the points will lie 
made in effective and picturesque style, and 
that there will be little left of the shoddy 
manufacturer, who thinks only of to-day's 
profits while the future is allowed to take 
care of itseu. 

The booklet will be sent freely for a re- 
quest sent to the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Detroit. 



GONE ABROAD. 



M R. H. RUSSELL VOORHEES, trav- 
eling manager for Voorhecs & Com- 
pany, specialists in bank advertising, 
of New York, sailed for Europe on the 
“Mauretania,” June 16th. He goes abroad 
on a business trip — and will visit all im- 
portant foreign cities. 
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A NEW BOOK ON TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 

F ROM time to time we have made an- 
nouncements concerning the progress 
in the preparation of Clay Herrick's 
“Trust Companies.” In fact, we have made 
so many promises on this book that we are 
afraid some of our friends have come to 
the conclusion ‘ that the book was never 
going to appear. The delay on the book 
has been due partly to the thoroughness 
with which the author has gone into every 
feature of the subject. However, we are 
now able to announce positively the very 
early appearance of this long expected 
work. As we are going to press with this 
issue of the magazine, the book is in the 
hands of the binders and in the course of 
a few days completed copies will be issued 
and we will begin to fill the many advance 
orders, some of which we have had in hand 
for several months. The book contains 
over 400 pages, is thoroughly illustrated 
and so handsomely bound that it will be an 
ornament for a desk or library shelf. As 
far ns the subject matter is concerned, 
there is no doubt at all that this work is 
the most complete, authoritative and prac- 
tical book ever written on this subject. Mr. 
Herrick is connected with the Cleveland 
Trust Company, which is one of the largest 
and in many respects most successful trust 
companies in existence. We are sure that 
every reader of the Bankers Maoazine who 
has read Mr. Herrick's articles in the 
Trust Company Department of the maga- 
zine and derived pleasure and profit from 
them will hasten to secure a copy of this 
work. The price is $4.00, postage prepaid. 



BANK BOOKLETS. 

The publicity department of this com- 
pany now has quite a complete assortment 
of advertising booklets for banking institu- 
tions. Those already off the press are the 
following: “Some Ways to Save Money,” 

a booklet for savings banks and savings de- 
partments of other institutions; “Managing 
Your Property,” a booklet for trust com- 
panies; “Protecting Your Valuables,” a 
booklet for safe deposit departments or in- 
stitutions; “The Reasonableness of Bank- 



ing by Mail,” a booklet for institutions 
which desire to solicit out-of-town personal 
accounts. In addition to these, we will 
shortly issue a booklet for commercial 
banks, which will deal with the advantages 
of a checking account and the value of the 
building up of credit by maintaining a reg- 
ular commercial bank account. These book- 
lets are sold at moderate prices in quan- 
tities to banks and trust companies for dis- 
tribution in their communities. Each book 
contains several pages set aside for the ad- 
vertising matter of tlie particular institu- 
tion using them. Each booklet is sold to 
not more than one institution in any given 
territory. 



ANOTHER LARGE BOOK ORDER. 

The Bankers Publishing Company is be- 
coming more and more the recognized head- 
quarters for banking literature of all kinds. 
Not a few T banks are now commissioning us 
to fit them out in the matter of a working 
library. This is true not only of banks in 
the United States but in foreign countries 
as w'ell. Last month we received an order 
for $75 worth of banking books from the 
Banco de Sonora of Chihuahua, Mexico. 
This, w'e understand, was as a nucleus for a 
library which the bank is planning to build 
up for its officers and employes. 



BANKERS MAGAZINE INDEX. 

The Bankers Maoazine index for the six 
months, January to June, 1909, is now be- 
ing printed, and we will be pleased to send 
it to any subscriber upon request. The in- 
dex is indispensable in case you arc plan- 
ning to have your magazines bound. 



MORE GOOD WORDS. 



- In writing to the editor of the Bankers 
Magazine in regard to the publication of 
an article, Mr. P. M. Robinson, Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Union National Bank, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., writes: “I shall consider it 

an honor to have the article published in 
the Bankers Magazine, w'hich easily stands 
at the bead of the banking publications.” 
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A CENTRAL BANK SYSTEM -HOW IT MIGHT BE 
FORMED WITHOUT THE HELP OF CONGRESS. 



Jj'IRST. — Organize in New York, St, 
Louis and Chicago, simultaneous- 
ly, three banks — each of which shall be 
called The Central Reserve City Nation- 
al Bank, adding to the title the name 
of the respective cities. The capital of 
the New York institution to be $25,000,- 
000, and that of the Chicago and St. 
Louis institutions to be $10,000,000 
each. 

Second. — Organize in each of the re- 
serve cities a bank to be called The Re- 
serve City National Bank, adding the 
title of the respective cities. The cap- 
ital of each of these institutions to be 
not less than $1,000,000, and more than 
that in cities having a population of 
500,000 or over. 

The stock of all these various institu- 
tions is to be held by the same share- 
holders, but a majority of the shares 
shall be vested in the board of directors 
of the three institutions first named, and 
no sale of stock shall be made that would 
change the controlling interest. 

The holding of the stock in the man- 
ner indicated would insure the choosing 
of directors of the highest standing. 
The management of the banks really be- 
ing entrusted to the three central re- 
serve city banks would guarantee uni- 
formity of methods and a system of ac- 
counting and inspection that would as- 
sure safety. 

The business of banks of the charac- 
ter above described would be chiefly in 
handling the accounts of other banks 
l 



and rediscounting commercial paper 
and acceptances for them. 

A system of banks so controlled would 
be under the best management attain- 
able, and having large capital they 
would be in a position to exercise a 
healthful influence on banking and com- 
merce and would be prepared to render 
substantial aid to other banks, and also 
to assist the general money market in 
times of stress. 

This plan provides for a system of 
central banks with co-ordinate institu- 
tions — not branches — and has the ad- 
vantages of the branch bank system 
without being in any way open to the 
charge of monopoly. The minority of 
the shares would always be distributed 
among other banks or the general pub- 
lic, and the extension of this system 
would be limited strictly to the reserve 
cities, and there could be but one such 
bank in each of these cities. 

Furthermore, it gives to the banks 
named the value of a recognized trade- 
mark, the names alone rendering it im- 
possible for any other banks to be or- 
ganized with the same title, and the 
system of control above outlined would 
bring about a standard of banking that 
would greatly strengthen the confidence 
of the public in the banks of the coun- 
try and thus tend to prevent panics. 

It would not be necessary, in carrying 
out this plan, to organize new banks in 
all cases, as existing institutions might 
be converted into reserve city banks. 
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A central bank of this character could 
be put in operation without waiting for 
any act of Congress, as it in nowise con- 
flicts with any of the provisions of the 
National Banking Act. To make the 
organization effective it would be neces- 
sary that the banks should be organ- 
ized simultaneously and that the owner- 
ship and control of them should be and 
remain, as nearly as possible, in the 
same hands. 

The proposed banks would have ex- 
actly the same powers of issue as other 
national banks now have. These cen- 
tral banks provide an institution ready 
at hand whenever Congress shall con- 
sent to permit the issue of bank circula- 
tion upon general assets without the de- 
posit of special bond security. Some 
of the best banking authorities object 
to the issue of asset notes by our scat- 
tered banking institutions, and the above 
form of bank organization offers a 
ready means of overcoming this objec- 
tion. 



'J^'HE foregoing suggestions were for- 
mulated some three or four years 
ago. They might be made of some 
practical importance if our American 
financiers were less prone to await leg- 
islative action before taking action 
along new lines. 

There is nothing particularly new in 
the organization of these banks; they 
are not greatly different from banks 
already existing; but they would pos- 
sess some advantages, the most impor- 
tant being the identity of names and 
management. 

We do not know whether the bankers 
really want a central bank or not. If 
they do, we have shown them a way to 
get it without waiting for an act of 
Congress. 

While we do not believe in a central 
bank of the semi-political kind which 
Congress may be asked to authorize; 
one formed on the lines above suggested, 



it is believed, would be more efficient 
and less objectionable. 



J^AMENTATIONS for the good old 
days were indulged in by C. A. 
Johnston in an address delivered be- 
fore the recent Convention of the Lou- 
isiana State Bankers' Association. Mr. 
Johnston is president of the First State 
Bank of Columbus, Miss. The subject 
of his address was “Character by Leg- 
islation." We give space to some of 
his remarks showing how life's pleas- 
ures are being gradually cut off by leg- 
islative enactment: 

“Ah, how time and legislation change 
the customs and thoughts of people. 
New Orleans was first discovered by 
Captain Lafitte, who made it the port 
of entry for his piratical craft, the 
good ship, so well sailed and so well 
named — The Satan. This was his ref- 
uge and safe harbor for his crew and 
plunder. He joined Old Hickory in ita 
defense, and you search in vain for a 
monument to his memory, for the rela- 
tionship is disavowed. 

“Later the Louisiana Lottery made 
this its home, and New Orleans became 
the depository of the floating, specula- 
tive capital of the continent. And I 
want to say that I know scores of pros- 
perous business men who got their start,, 
their stake, from the Louisiana Lottery. 
I know of freed farms and happy homes 
where abide contentment and plenty^ 
put there from the same source. I have 
never seen a man or family it hurt finan- 
cially, morally or otherwise. It may 
have had its sins, but I cannot recall a 
single benefaction, or philanthropist 
that can equal its record for good. 

“This accumulation here of capital 
soon made the city rich and bad. Then 
the old aristocrats formed a jockey club, 
built a race track, and on it the finest 
strains of America’s finest horses con- 
tested. There are those yet who thrill 
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at the memory of the race between Bos- 
ton and Lecompte. Thousands in the 
later days grew mad over the lightning 
speed of McChesney. 

“Betting was, to many, an auxiliary 
to the sport, as wine is to a banquet. 
Neither did it lead to thieving any more 
than dinner drinking to drunkenness. 
Racing, too, brought other thousands 
of good, bad and indiff erent, all depos- 
itors and spenders of money. The city 
got gayer, badder, if you please, it came 
to be the winter home of the idle rich, 
indeed, the Paris of America. There 
were no walls, no gates, handing the 
keys to Rex was a perfunctory formal- 
ity, for the city was — wide open. 

“So much wealth, so much prosper- 
ity, so much human happiness could but 
excite envy in the hearts of those whose 
only business is to regulate the affairs 
of others. 

“People will be amused. Legislate 
one form out, and another takes its 
place, and generally on a lower plane. 
When the Sunday amusemeift bill gets 
through, you must abandon opera, and 
turn to the wall the pictures of Patti, 
Neilson and Constantine; in its stead 
the Salvation Army will beat its bazoo 
on the neutral ground by day, and dese- 
crate the hallowed auditorium of the 
French Opera House at night. 

“In Mississippi legislation has cov- 
ered every possible phase of human ac- 
tion. Our code reads like the front 
part of the Bible, where legislative con- 
ceit was exhausted meeting the ingenu- 
ity of God's favored people. 

“One cannot bet, speculate, intoxicate, 
or stay out late. No child may labor, 
and to their glory be it said the men will 
not. Only our women and negroes 
work. Trade, transportation, corpora- 
tions, every solid interest is overseed 
by a commission. The home has been 
invaded. Mother's jurisdiction over her 
own flesh and blood has been taken 
away. Father’s control of his boy or 
his girl has been removed, and foster 



parents provided by law from among 
those who never felt a mother's love, or 
bore a father's responsibility. Now we 
are sitting up late in the enforcement 
of the laws. Especially are we inter- 
ested in the art of ‘collecting back 
taxes.’ All property, persons, or cor- 
porations that might, could, would — • 
no matter about should — are assessed 
and re-assessed. 

“I spent a part of last summer in 
Saratoga. It is called a village, but it 
has the biggest and best hotels of the 
cities. In the old days it was the sum- 
mer resort of the wealth and beauty of 
the South, especially New Orleans. 

“People went there for the rarity of 
the air, the exhilaration of the effer- 
vescing waters, and a little moral relaxa- 
tion. Last season was a failure. An 
enormous falling away in the attend- 
ance. The well borers had nearly ruined 
the springs in their greed to make more 
springs, but little politicians of the Leg- 
islature under the drive of the preach- 
ers and reformers had ruined racing 
and the speculative feature of the 
place.’’ 

After declaring that we have too 
many laws, Mr. Johnston thus con- 
cluded his lament: 

“We all take life too seriously, we 
stint and strive to save, devote our time 
to doing penance, being good in prepa- 
ration for a life to come. We pass this 
very garden of Eden, this real heaven, 
making sacrifices, omitting opportuni- 
ties, leaving the sweet flowers of pleas- 
ure unplucked, the bounty of nature un- 
touched, all — all for an ethereal dream 
of a future that may never come. Let 
us live in the open where the birds sing, 
where the air is redolent of nature." 

Though the “good old days" are 
gone, Mr. Johnston should take heart. 
True, the Louisiana Lottery no more 
offers its munificent prizes to the poor 
and thrifty, but the bucket shop and 
numerous other forms of gambling yet 
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flourish. Horse racing is falling into 
disrepute, but one may still bet on a 
thousand and one things which, if less 
exciting, are just as effectual in sepa- 
rating the fool and his money. Prohi- 
bition extends its sway over a continu- 
ally-widening area, but most people — 
even bankers sometimes — find abundant 
opportunities for slaking their thirst. 

Piracy as a pastime is no longer safe; 
even smuggling is growing more and 
more difficult each year. Still, one may 
have a fairly good time. In the lan- 
guage of that touching poem, by our 
luminous though misguided contempor- 
ary, “The New York Sun”: 

“We may be happy yet, 

“You bet!” 

Laws may be viewed in two ways: 
as a coercive moral power, and as de- 
claratory of changes in public opinions 
and habits which the majority have al- 
ready adopted. If the reform meas- 
ures alluded to above are the result of 
a genuine improvement in public morals, 
they are hardly to be deplored, but are 
rather an evidence of progress. How- 
ever, Mr. Johnston’s rebuke to those 
who are over-enthusiastic in reforming 
the world by statute was by no means 
lacking in timeliness. He spoke elo- 
quently and forcibly for the develop- 
ment of character by the observance of 
honesty and truthfulness and by home 
training. Shrieking appeals for more 
and more legislation to make the world 
honest and virtuous are less effective 
than these tried, old-fashioned methods 
of character building. 



QWING to the fact that its business 
promised to increase more rapid- 
ly than the law permits, one of the big 
New York insurance companies recent- 
ly dismissed 1,000 of its agents. Busi- 
ness that costs too much to get is not 
worth having, and it was on this prin- 
ciple that the New York Legislature 



limited the new business which life in- 
surance companies might take on an- 
nually. Other reasons perhaps prompt- 
ed the enactment of the restriction, but 
doubtless the chief one was that a great 
deal of the new business was obtained 
only by making too great an outlay to 
procure it. 

This is practically the objection urged 
against the payment of interest by 
banks to obtain deposits. 

But people have more or less fear of 
big financial institutions, and a law lim- 
iting their aggregate resources may yet 
be forthcoming. Caesar liked men who 
were fat, but the American legislator 
often views fat financial institutions 
with distrust. 



K ANSAS has taken a step in the 
direction of bank management by 
the State in one of the amendments to 
the banking law providing that “Any 
officer of any State bank who may be 
found by the Bank Commissioner to be 
dishonest, reckless or incompetent, shall 
be removed from office by the directors 
of the bank upon the written order of 
the Bank Commissioner.” 

This places in the hands of the Bank 
Commissioner the power of determin- 
ing whether a bank is being managed 
in a dishonest, reckless or incompetent 
manner, and when he so decides the di- 
rectors must remove the offending offi- 
cer. That is an extension of the pow- 
ers of State supervision, and while open 
to objection in that it may possibly re- 
sult in an arbitrary' use of power and 
that it also takes away, in a measure, 
the freedom of control which banks 
have heretofore exercised, it may, if 
wisely employed, do much good. 

The tendency toward a stricter super- 
vision of banking by State and Federal' 
authority is growing. Experience may 
show that some of the recent laws were 
unnecessary, and that they interfere 
with the freedom of banking more than 
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is desirable. But where such interference 
cannot be shown, every safeguard 
thrown around the business of banking 
should be welcomed, and will be, we 
are sure, by the banks as well as by the 
business community generally. 



w HETHER we shall get currency 
legislation of the right kind, or 
whether we shall simply have a sugar 
coating of the Aldrich- Vreeland ideas 
on bank currency, will be determined 
largely by the attitude of the bankers 
of the country in the next two years. 

A significant change has taken place 
in the last ten years among bankers with 
regard to credit currency. From a po- 
sition of hostility the bankers have 
come to be favorable by a preponderat- 
ing majority. At the Denver Conven- 
tion, the vote was unanimous, or prac- 
tically so. 

But the currency legislation of the 
country will not be determined by the 
bankers alone. It will be necessary to 
carry on a campaign of education among 
all classes of voters. For this work the 
bankers, by their special knowledge of 
the subject, are well equipped. They 
will have to do missionary work, how- 
ever, not only among their depositors 
but among those who are strangers to 
bank books and bank checks. 



^^N echo from the “rich men's panic * 
of 1907 comes from Newport, 
where, according to newspaper reports, 
tradesmen are having great difficulty in 
collecting their bills from the multimil- 
lionaires who pass their summers at that 
attractive and expensive resort. As a 
means of enforcing payment of their 
claims, some of the Newport merchants 
are threatening arrest of the delin- 
quents. It is said the Rhode Island 
law authorizes imprisonment for debt if 
the person who swears out the writ will 
pay the debtor's board at the jail, 



amounting to thirty cents a day. Such 
form of punishment would doubtless 
prove effectual. Palates accustomed to 
truffles, ortolans and pate de foie would 
soon tire of the plain and homely fare 
furnished at thirty cents per day. 

The rich are proverbially slow pay. 
Some way it seems much more labori- 
ous to pay a bill with a check than to 
plank down the ready cash. The poor 
and middle classes, being obliged to pay 
cash, are the ones on whom tradesmen 
always 'Tely. But, nevertheless, the rich 
are good customers, even though very 
slow about paying. They know this well 
enough, too. One of the Newporters, 
when pressed for payment of an ac- 
count, very promptly transferred his 
trade to New York. Others threatened 
to follow his example. 

While the rich do not exactly belong 
to the anti-paying fraternity, they 
seem disposed to defer the payment of 
their bills to the very last day of grace. 
They regard tradespeople with bills as 
one of the petty annoyances that should 
not be allowed to mar the pleasure of 
the wealthy do-nothings. 



gRILLIANT financial schemes are 
being born in these swelling times. 
One of the latest is a syndicate of sure- 
ty companies to guarantee deposits in 
the national banks. It may prove prac- 
ticable, and would certainly be more 
likely to succeed than if any company 
single-handed should undertake this 
latest form of insurance. 

Bellamy in “Looking Backward'* 
declared that the trusts would finally 
become so numerous and powerful that 
the people in self-defence would have 
to form a single gigantic trust to ab- 
sorb all the others; in other words, that 
production and trade would have to pass 
into Government hands. 

Perhaps the surety companies may 
be able to carry out their scheme of in- 
suring bank deposits. Possibly, how- 
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ever, the obligations assumed will be so 
great that people will demand that the 
insurers themselves be insured. Will 
this lead to the Government being called 
on as a final resort? 



^CE questions of diplomacy and 
banking may grow out of the at- 
tempt of the present regime in Turkey 
to obtain the considerable sums of mon- 
ey which the Abdul Hamid, the late 
Sultan, is believed to have had on depos- 
it in the banks of New York. If the 
money stands to the individual credit 
of the former ruler it is difficult to see 
how the present Government can get 
hold of it, unless Abdul Hamid should 
be found in a condescending mood and 
willing to sign checks. Should he re- 
fuse, no doubt strong persuasive meas- 
ures might be adopted by his captors. 
But at present he seems to have the 
whip-hand. 

According to a newspaper dispatch 
relating to this matter, it is stated that 
Great Britain has always made it a point 
of honor that Government protection 
shall be extended in every possible way 
to the right of safe deposit in British 
banks. About the hardest thing in the 
world is to get money out of an English 
bank, once deposited there, except on 
the check of the man who deposited it. 
That has. been one of the sources of 
confidence in English depositaries. Rul- 
ers all over the world, great speculators, 
criminals of various sorts, revolution- 
ists, people of large wealth living in 
countries where political conditions are 
insecure, have for generations been ac- 
customed to deposit their surplus cash 
in British banks, confident that it will 
stay there till they call for it. Diplo- 
mats say that if the amounts and own- 
ers of this kind of deposits in British 
banks were known, the whole world 
would be astounded, and there would be 
scandals in half the countries. 

It is said that the United States has 



not had occasion to make a national pol- 
icy as to such things, and the question 
may prove highly interesting, whether 
this Government shall encourage New 
York banks to hold on to their Abdul 
Hamid deposits, or to turn them over to 
the Turkish Government on a proper 
showing that they really ought to go to 
that Government. In recent years no 
small amount of money lias come to 
American banks in this and related 
ways. Americans handle investments in 
vast sums for royalty and nobility in 
many European countries, and the safe- 
ty deposits of great people have to some 
extent come along with this business. 
South and Central Americans, indeed, 
have not much favored United States 
banks with this sort of business, being 
uncertain whether this Government 
would adopt the British plan or not. 
The decision which may have to be 
reached in the Turkish case therefore 
promises to be of large importance. 

Despotic rulers whose seats of power 
are somewhat wabbly can take time by 
the forelock and lay by snug sums in 
foreign depositaries where they may 
be available for use should it become 
necessary to resort to flight. The shady 
financier or the politician who has ex- 
ploited the community may get his win- 
nings secretly stowed away beyond the 
reach of those who seek to call him to 
account. 

Probably the former Sultan of Tur- 
key, accustomed to live luxuriously, will 
be exceedingly reluctant to give up his 
hoarded millions. The New York banks 
will no doubt promptly pay to the au- 
thorized person, but they need not be 
expected to have any interest in hurry- 
ing a decision of the controversy. While 
the disputants wrangle, they have the 
money. 



^^BOVE all the tariff discussion, the 
wrangling over schedules, the ar- 
guments for and against the Federal 
plan to supervise corporations, rises a 
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hopeful note of promise for the future. 
The American farmer, who has more 
than once brought the country out of 
the slough of despond, has been hard 
at work putting in a big corn acreage 
which now promises the biggest yield 
ever known. If this promise shall be 
fulfilled, and if the other crops now 
growing do not meet with unforesee- 
able accidents, the country should ex- 
perience next fall and winter a sense 
of quickened prosperity, whatever the 
outcome may be regarding the tariff 
and the Federal scheme of supervising 
the corporations. 

While we are inclined to be optimistic, 
we cannot, however, lose sight of the 
possibilities of mischief that may grow 
out of currency legislation at the reg- 
ular session of Congress. There is lit- 
tle evidence of sound currency opinion 
in Congress, and the legislative pro- 
gram will be directed by the same forces 
that shaped the Aldrich- Vreeland in- 
iquity. 

The bankers and business men of the 
country need to be alert in preventing 
the solid progress of the country from 
being halted by another inflation scheme. 



^PEAKING at the annual conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Bankers' 
Association, President Joseph Chap- 
man said: 

“The fact that a larger percentage 
of people in the United States are liv- 
ing in the cities and towns than are 
found in the rural communities is one 
worthy of serious consideration and 
study by such an organization as the 
Minnesota Bankers’ Association. It is 
to you gentlemen largely that the father 
of the young man living in the country 
comes to for advice as to what school or 
college the boy is to attend or what pro- 
fession he should follow, and it is your 
duty to be so advised and posted regard- 
ing conditions in the cities that you can 
intelligently advise that father whether 



it is to the boy’s interest to leave a farm- 
ing community, where the chances are 
that in five or ten years he can own a 
farm and be worth from $10,000 to 
$50,000 by intelligently farming the 
land, or whether he should go to the 
great cities and become the future mot- 
orman and street-car conductor. 

“The future of any nation depends 
largely upon the training and instruc- 
tion received by the youth. The fact 
has been called to my attention, and I 
now wish to impress it upon your minds, 
that the common-school system of the 
State of Minnesota does nothing to en- 
courage any boy or young man to re- 
main on the farm. The subject of agri- 
culture is absolutely ignored. The pa- 
pers are full of the success of such men 
as Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Rogers, and the impres- 
sion is conveyed to the boy in the coun- 
try school that it is only the failures 
who remain on the farm; that the boy of 
brains must go to the city to make his 
future. 

“I do not want to be misunderstood 
as saying that no country boys should 
come to the cities, but I do think it is 
time that they should be advised that it 
is only the very small percentage of 
young men who can climb to the top 
of the ladder in our great cities, while 
it is a fact that every young man of ca- 
pacity and industry can amass a compe- 
tency on the farms.” 

Since farther back than we can re- 
member the delights of city life vs. those 
of the country have formed the subject 
of many a rural debate. Plato and his 
pupils used to haggle over it at Athens 
and Cicero and Antony frequently dis- 
cussed it over a stein of Anheuser-Busch 
in the Forum Romanum. Yet, they did 
not settle it; and so the discussion goes 
on. 

The countryman used to be regarded 
almost universally as a boor and an 
ignoramus. But for dense ignorance 
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there are city chaps who can take all 
prizes. 

There are tw r o respects in which the 
countryman has the advantage. He has 
pure air and food that is fit to eat. 
With the improvement in mail service 
and the extension of trolley lines, farm 
life has been relieved of much of its 
former isolation. Better means of cul- 
tivation have also lightened the farm- 
er's labors and enhanced his profits. He 
has more time for enjoyment and for 
reading, and improves his opportunities. 

Great as are our cities, the strength 
of America lies in its farms and rural 
homes. “Back to the land" is well 
enough. For the average boy, “Stay 
on the land” would be better. 



^HILE the character of bank re- 
serves is of great importance, we 
doubt very much that it would be wise 
to place all banks under Federal super- 
vision in order that uniform provisions 
might be made with respect to the kind 
and amount of reserves to be held by 
the banks. 

Primarily, where does the fault lie as 
to the kind of money in which bank 
reserves are now kept — with Congress 
or with the banks? With Congress, in- 
disputably. For that body has stub- 
bornly perpetuated the full legal-ten- 
der silver dollar, the greenbacks, and 
has refused to sanction the issue of 
credit bank notes. But for this action 
by Congress, there would be nothing 
available as bank reserves except gold 
coin and gold certificates, for it is hard- 
ly conceivable that any bank would 
hold credit bank notes as reserves more 
than it would bank checks. 

Congress is not only at fault in pro- 
viding improper kinds of money which 
may be used as bank reserves, but it 
has forced the use of silver as reserves 
upon the national banks by forbidding a 



national bank from belonging to any 
clearing-house association whose rules 
prohibit the use of silver in this man- 
ner. 

Now, with this record, unless Con- 
gress shall change its policy, we do not 
see that anything is to be gained, so 
far as relates to an improvement in the 
kind of money used as reserves, by 
turning over the regulation of all banks 
to the Federal Government. Something 
would be gained, however, by compell- 
ing all banks to keep a reserve of some 
sort, and to this extent Federal super- 
vision might be beneficial. 

Before the proposal to turn all banks 
over to the Federal Government shall 
be worthy of serious consideration, Con- 
gress should show that it has some con- 
ception of its duty toward the banks 
and the public by getting rid of the 
legal-tender notes, silver dollars and 
silver certificates, and the bond-secured 
bank notes, all of which are employed 
as bank reserves and none of which are 
fit for this purpose. When this is done 
it may be worth while to seek to have 
the States pass some uniform legisla- 
tion on the subject of bank reserves. 

It would conduce greatly to business 
stability were it possible to have all the 
bank reserves kept in gold and silver. 
An important step would be taken to- 
ward attaining this end if Congress 
would retire the legal tenders and sil- 
ver dollars and replace the bond-secured 
bank notes with credit bank notes. Then, 
without bringing the State banks under 
Federal control, these institutions 
would, of necessity, keep their reserves 
more largely in gold than they do now. 

A second important step could be tak- 
en by requiring the reserve city banks 
and perhaps all national banks, to keep 
their reserves in gold; and by degrees 
the States might be made to see the wis- 
dom of requiring the State banks, and 
trust companies doing a commercial 
business, to conform to the same rule. 
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j^XCELLENT as the National Bank- 
ing Act undoubtedly is in its main 
features, its recent history compels us to 
regard with disfavor any suggestion for 
placing all banks under Federal regula- 
tion. Within a generation hardly any 
important alterations have been made 
in the law. The one conspicuous change 
made — that of reducing the minimum 
capital from $50,000 to $25,000 — was 
hardly in the direction of strengthening 
the system. 

In the meantime, what has been the 
history of the banking law of New 
York, upon which the National Bank- 
ing Act was largely modelled? It has 
been repeatedly amended, and in mate- 
rial respects only recently. And the re- 
sult has been that institutions organized 
under the law have in. ten or fifteen 
years grown to proportions almost 
equalling those reached by the national 
banks in over forty-five years. 

No; the Federal Congress has failed 
utterly to grasp the banking needs 
springing out of our vast increase of 
industry, commerce and population. It 
has blindly and stupidly adhered to a 
system of currency that greatly ham- 
pers business, and has done nothing to 
afford the banks increased facilities for 
serving the public. And the result has 
been that a new class of institutions has 
arisen to meet the demands which Con- 
gress failed to recognize. 

And the situation could not well be 
different. Congress is a large body, 
and necessarily moves slowly. Besides, 
banking legislation is peculiarly open 
to hostile political attack. This applies 
more to bank legislation by Congress 
than by the States. Political capital is 
pretty apt to be made out of banking 
legislation by Congress, but hardly any- 
body pays attention to the banking leg- 
islation enacted by the States. 

Then the conditions prevailing in the 
various parts of the country differ so 
widely that a uniform system of banks, 
however beautiful it may be theoretical- 



ly, might be much less serviceable to the 
public than the several varieties of in- 
stitutions now existing. 

While we believe most profoundly in 
the desirability of having the bank re- 
serves kept in gold, and favor all wise 
measures for supervising the banking 
business, we have seen nothing that 
leads us to conclude that these ends, im- 
portant as they are, justify so revolu- 
tionary a proceeding as placing all our 
banks under Federal control. 



AX^E had always supposed that the 
Aldrich- Vreeland currency law 
must have had somebody's approval be- 
sides that of those who had bonds to 
sell. All the bankers and currency ex- 
perts that we knew anything about were 
outspoken in opposition to it, yet we 
always thought it must have had sup- 
port somewhere. At last the cat is out 
of the bag. Here is the whole story, 
taken from a newspaper dispatch dated 
Washington, June 26: 

“Under the same conditions I would 
do it again," said General Jacob S. 
Coxey, at the Capitol yesterday. He 
was replying to a question as to Aether 
he had any regrets over bringing his 
so-called Coxey 's army to Washington 
in 1894. 

“ ‘It is just fifteen years since I came 
to Washington at the head of the army/ 
he said, ‘and I would do it again under 
similar provocation.* 

“Speaking of his reasons for march- 
ing his followers to the capitol city, 
Mr. Coxey declared that Congress had 
recognized the soundness of one of his 
contentions by passing the Vreeland- 
Aldrich currency bill. He referred to 
his demand for the issuance of non- 
interest-bearing bonds, and said that 
this demand had been met in the emer- 
gency currency bill. 

“ ‘But,* he said, ‘the banks and not 
the people get the benefit of the pro- 
vision.* *’ 
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“Coxey's currency” would be an en- 
tirely appropriate name for it should 
any of this “money” ever be issued. 

But there is a serious phase to this 
matter. The same man whose financial 
theories are condemned by practically 
everybody who has ever studied the 
problem at all, and supported by the 
eminent reformer Coxey, is now in con- 
trol of the committee destined to shape 
our currency legislation in the near fu- 
ture. Ignorance rather than intelli- 
gence has directed the financial legisla- 
tion of the country for nearly fifty 
years. Are the bankers and business 
men of the United States going to con- 
tinue to permit the Coxeyites to shape 
the action of Congress in regard to 
banking and currency ? The country 
very much needs something better than 
this, but does it deserve it? Not while 
bankers and business men hold their 
hands and merely look on and grumble. 
Unless they are up and doing, they may 
get more Aldrich- Vreeland measures, 
worse, if possible, than the one they al- 
ready have. 



TN an address on “Bank Advertising,” 
delivered before the last annual 
convention of the California Bankers* 
Association, Mr. F. W. Ellsworth of 
the First National Bank of Chicago had 
the following to say: 

“It was not so long ago that banks 
considered it undignified to solicit busi- 
ness in any way. To-day the bank 
which has the same conception of the 
w'ord, and refuses to exert itself to se- 
cure customers, is either standing still 
or losing ground, with the chances larg- 
er in favor of the latter condition.** 
Undeniably, this is true, whether all 
bankers are pleased with the changed 
conditions or not. Exertion for new 
business may, indeed, become overexer- 
tion, and then the bank pays too dear 
for its whistle. But legitimate means 



of adding to a bank’s business by adver- 
tising or other proper form of bidding 
for popular favor can be defended upon 
many grounds. 

Is it better, for example, for reput- 
able savings banks to advertise their fa- 
cilities for taking care of people's mon- 
ey, returning it when wanted with inter- 
est, or to allow the savings of the thrifty 
to be hidden away in the ground, in the 
unused stove or in various hiding-places, 
to be lost, stolen or destroyed? Should 
the banks refrain from advertising 
while every get-rich-quick scheme un- 
der the sun is trying to entice the peo- 
ple's money away from them? Shall 
the bucket-shop be allowed to put forth 
its glaring announcements while the 
bank or bond-dealer with safe and sound 
securities to sell keeps silent? 

Those who do not favor bank adver- 
tising must answer these questions af- 
firmatively — but there are precious few 
such banks in the country. 

The bank, a beneficent institution, in 
its competition for the public's money, 
comes into conflict with schemes of all 
kinds, ranging from the hazardous and 
visionary to those which are swindles 
pure and simple. The promoters of 
these dangerous and dishonest schemes 
do not spare their use of printers' ink. 
It is their chief reliance. While the 
banks cannot, and should not, go to the 
same lengths in advertising their busi- 
ness, they can at least place before the 
people in a clear, intelligible and at- 
tractive form the inducement which the 
bank offers in the way of safety and 
service. Then, if people lose or waste 
their money by putting it into foolish 
and reckless schemes, the banks will 
at least have offered them the choice. 

The growing popularity of banking, 
the wonderful development of savings 
accounts in particular, indicate that the 
educational advertising which has been 
done by the banks of late has begun to 
bear solid fruit. 

Mr. Ellsworth's address dealt with 
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a number of phases of bank advertising, 
and was especially valuable as represent- 
ing the experiences of one identified 
with one of the largest and most success- 
ful banks of the country. 



^J'HE able report made by the com- 
mittee appointed by Governor 
Hughes to investigate the New York 
Stock Exchange ought to lead to some 
improvement in the methods of trading 
on the Exchange. In fact, improve- 
ments will probably be made by the 
Stock Exchange itself without waiting 
for the enactment of new laws. 

The report consists more of analysis 
of methods than of recommendations, 
but this was necessary in order to fur- 
nish a clear understanding of the prob- 
lems to be met. The reforms urged 
seem well calculated to bring about bet- 
ter methods of trading, and are sound 
and well-considered. Nothing less, of 
course, was to be expected from a com- 
mittee of such high character. We re- 
gret our inability to present the report 
in full. What the committee says with 
respect to the advertising of speculative 
ventures seems to us especially perti- 
nent: 

“A large part of the discredit in the 
public mind attaching to ‘Wall Street* 
is due to frauds perpetrated on the 
small investor throughout the country 
in the sale of worthless securities by 
means of alluring circulars and adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. To the 
success of such swindling enterprises a 
portion of the press contributes. 

“Papers which honestly try to dis- 
tinguish between swindling advertise- 
ments and others may not in every in- 
stance succeed in doing so ; but readiness 
to accept advertisements which are ob- 
viously traps for the unwary is evi- 
dence of a moral delinquency which 
should draw out the severest public con- 
demnation. 

“So far as the press in the large cit- 



ies is concerned the correction of the 
evil lies, in some measure, in the hands 
of the reputable bankers and brokers, 
who, by refusing their advertising pat- 
ronage to newspapers notoriously guilty 
in this respect, could compel them to 
mend their ways, and at the same time 
prevent fraudulent schemes from deriv- 
ing an appearance of merit by associa- 
tion with reputable names. 

“Another serious evil is committed by 
men who give standing to promotions 
by serving as directors without full 
knowledge of the affairs of the compa- 
nies, and by allowing their names to 
appear in prospectuses without knowing 
the accuracy and good faith of the 
statements contained therein. Investors 
naturally and properly pay great re- 
gard to the element of personal char- 
acter, both in the offering of securities 
and in the management of corporations, 
and can therefore be deceived by the 
names used in unsound promotions. 

“For the regulation of the advertis- 
ing evils, including the vicious ‘tipster's* 
cards, we recommend an amendment to 
the Penal Code to provide that any per- 
son who advertises, in the public press 
or otherwise, or publishes, distributes or 
mails, any prospectus, circular, or other 
statement in regard to the value of any 
stock, bond, or other securities, or in re- 
gard to the business affairs, property, or 
financial condition of any corporation, 
joint stock association, copartnership or 
individual issuing stock, bonds or other 
similar securities, which contains any 
statement of fact which is known to such 
person to be false, or as to which such 
person has no reasonable grounds for 
believing it to be true, or any promises 
or predictions which he cannot reason- 
ably justify, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor; and, further, that every news- 
paper or other publication printing or 
publishing such an advertisement, pros- 
pectus, circular, or other statement, 
shall, before printing or publishing the 
same, obtain from the person responsi- 
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ble for the same, and retain, a written 
and signed statement to the effect that 
such person accepts responsibility for 
the same, and for the statements of fact 
contained therein, which statement shall 
give the address, with street number, of 
such person; and that the publisher of 
any such newspaper or other publica- 
tion which shall fail to obtain and re- 
tain such statement shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor/* 

Printers* ink has many beneficent 
uses, but may also be used to deceive 
the unwary. Perhaps no worse use can 
be made of it than in heralding to the 
unsophisticated the numerous hazy 
speculative schemes that border so close- 
ly upon downright swindling as to make 
the distinction an exceedingly fine one. 

“Oh, yes,** say the wise ones, “if peo- 
ple are such fools as to lose their money 
in that way, let them do it.** But the 
committee does not take that view. The 
pity of it is that these get-rich-quick 
schemes draw a large part of their sup- 
port from people who can least afford 
the loss that almost invariably follows 
“investment** in them. 

We are bound in truth to say that the 
banks — the savings banks specifically — 
have done but little, by attractive adver- 
tising of their own, to stem this flood 
of newspaper exploitation of cheap 
schemes. 



^^DDRESSING the Michigan Bank- 
ers* Association at its last annual 
convention, James B. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, called attention to the possibility 
of a tendency developing in the public 
mind to place too much faith in the 
power of legislation to correct defective 
banking methods. While favoring wise 
bank regulation by public authority, 
Mr. Forgan pointed out that in the end 
the success or failure of a bank, as of 
other business enterprises, must be de- 
termined by the capacity of its manage- 
ment. 



We are a great people for remedying 
everything wrong by statutory enact- 
ment. One of the latest of the multi- 
form schemes proposed is the corpora- 
tion tax, not designed primarily for the 
purpose of raising revenue, but for 
bringing the corporations under Federal 
regulation. They have been subject to 
legislative regulation by nearly half a 
hundred States, but they need more 
laws for their control, therefore put a 
Federal tax on them, and, ultimately 
have Congress grinding out new laws 
for them, and put Federal officials in 
control of their affairs. 

If we are to have bank inspection 
that trenches upon the management, 
such examination, if made by anybody, 
ought to be made by bankers themselves. 
A good rule to observe would be one 
which regards the management of the 
banks as the functions of their officers 
and directors, not of the Government. 



^^IG deposit totals are the goal to- 
ward which many ambitious bank 
managers are forever pressing. Yet, 
big deposits do not always mean big 
dividends. It all depends upon how 
much its costs to get these deposits and 
to hold them. Still, the banker who 
hankers after swelling deposit totals 
cannot be severely censured. He mere- 
ly reflects the spirit of the age in which 
we live. The man with the big automo- 
bile, the big house, the big bank roll — 
the man who kills big game — dazzles 
our admiration and commands our ap- 
plause. 

Up to a certain point the struggle to 
build up deposits is a costly process ; but 
with that point once passed, the deposits 
become so large, and the expense pro- 
portionately smaller, that the bank can 
gradually see an enhanced profit, and 
sometimes may change its methods to- 
ward greater conservatism, “scorning 
the base degrees by which it did as- 
cend.** 
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Some banks that have never succeed- 
ed in obtaining big deposit totals often 
have considerable compensation by pro- 
claiming their large surplus, the high 
proportion of capital to deposit liabili- 
ties and the very satisfactory dividends 
declared. 

There is no gainsaying the fact, how- 
ever, that size commands respect in re- 
gard to a bank just as it does in relation 
to most other things. To explain why 
this is so would be to tell why day is 
day and time time. We suppose the 
blame for this — if any blame there be — 
should be shifted upon the shoulders of 
that convenient scapegoat, the public. 
If everybody thought just as much of 
a little bank as of a big one, many a 
weary bank manager who now sits at his 
desk devising schemes whereby to aug- 
ment his gross deposits would be lying 
on the sand at Atlantic City or fishing 
in the Michigan lakes. 



"Y^ARIOUS plans have been put forth 
for organizing a central bank, 
one of the latest being that offered by 
George M. Reynolds in an address be- 
fore the Iowa Bankers' Association. Mr. 
Reynolds is president of the American 
Bankers' Association and also president 
of the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago. 

Instead of suggesting that the bank 
be owned by other banks, he would pro- 
hibit the latter from owning any of the 
stock. He favors selling the stock to 
the public, and suggests that in order 
to make the shares attractive the Gov- 
ernment should guarantee a moderate 
dividend. He does not propose to de- 
posit all the bank reserves with this 
central bank, but only the deposits of 
the three reserve cities. The Govern- 
ment funds are also to be deposited 
with it. Upon the gold accumulated 
from these deposits, notes would be is- 
sued in equal amount. Authority is 



also to be granted the bank to issue 
credit notes. 

Doubtless in proposing that the 
shares of the central bank be held by 
the public instead of by the other banks, 
Mr. Reynolds has sought to avoid the 
political hostility that might be aroused 
if the banks were allowed to be the prin- 
cipal or only stockholders. 

If a central bank shall finally be the 
plan evolved by the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Monetary Commission, great care will 
have to be taken not to disturb the ex- 
isting relations between the banks and 
their reserve agents. That point was 
clearly perceived by Mr. Reynolds and 
his proposals contemplate a minimum of 
interference with these relations. 

The student of American political his- 
tory will watch with interest the con- 
test provoked when the central bank pro- 
posal gets into the arena of practical 
politics. It may go through with fly- 
ing colors, and it may be the one issue 
needed to galvanize the dead Democracy 
into life. 



part of the Wall Street investi- 
gating committee's report deals 
with the difference that exists between 
the kind of speculation carried on by 
those who have some knowledge of the 
game and have the capital and skill re- 
quired to play it and that carried on by 
the novice. The report says: 

“A real distinction exists between 
speculation which is carried on by per- 
sons of means and experience, and 
based on an intelligent forecast, and 
that which is carried on by persons with- 
out these qualifications. The former is 
closely connected with regular business. 
While not unaccompanied by waste and 
loss, this speculation accomplishes an 
amount of good which offsets much of 
its cost. The latter does but a small 
amount of good and an almost incacul- 
able amount of evil. In its nature it is 
in the same class with gambling upon 
the race-track or at the roulette table, 
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but is practised on a vastly larger scale. 
Its ramifications extend to all parts of 
the country. It involves a practical 
certainty of loss to those who engage in 
it. A continuous stream of wealth, tak- 
en from the actual capital of innumer- 
able persons of relatively small means, 
swells the income of brokers and oper- 
ators dependent on this class of busi- 
ness; and insofar as it is consumed like 
most income, it represents a waste of 
capital. The total amount of this waste 
is rudely indicated by the obvious cost 
of the vast mechanism of brokerage and 
by manipulators’ gains, of both of 
which it is a large constituent element. 
But for a continuous influx of new cus- 
tomers, replacing those whose losses 
force them out of the ‘Street/ this cost- 
ly mechanism of speculation could not 
be maintained on anything like its pres- 
ent scale. 

“The problem, wherever speculation 
is strongly rooted, is to eliminate that 
which is wasteful and morally destruc- 
tive, while retaining and allowing free 
play to that which is beneficial. The 
difficulty in the solution of the problem 
lies in the practical impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing what is virtually gambling 
from legitimate speculaton. The most 
fruitful policy will be found in meas- 
ures which will lessen speculation by 
persons not qualified to engage in it. In 
carrying out such a policy exchanges 
can accomplish more than legislatures.” 



**CHALL we continue to offer and 
pay four per cent, interest on de- 
posits, even thougli that should mean 
a sacrifice of our surplus and a disre- 
gard of all the principles of sound 
banking?” This is the question which 
many of our banks are asking them- 
selves at the present time, for competi- 
tion with them has become so keen that 
very often reckless inducements are of- 
fered in the endeavor to attract new 
business. 



Clark Williams, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks, addressed 
the New York State Bankers* Associa- 
tion in convention at Saratoga Springs, 
July 16, upon this very question, and 
we give here, in full, his warning upon 
the payment of excessive rates of in- 
terest. 

“As we well know/* said Mr. Will- 
iams, “the practice is due largely to 
improper competition and a desire for 
large figures, in disregard of conserva- 
tive, sound, paying banking. Invested 
capital is entitled to a reasonable re- 
turn, and the banking community, yes, 
and posterity, can properly expect in- 
creasing strength in every institution 
having the people's money in its care, 
under either State or national super- 
vision. 

“Is it possible to earn a respectable 
dividend, to set aside a reasonable sur- 
plus, to pay your expenses, to main- 
tain your legal reserve, and to pay 
interest at four per cent, on your 
money, if you are doing a conservative 
loan and investment business? 

“There are those who reply to the 
logic of the proposition by broadly de- 
nying the right of supervising officers 
to interfere with their policies in the 
conduct of their banking business, and 
some openly state that they do not pro- 
pose to observe such suggestions of the 
Comptroller of the Currency or of the 
Superintendent of Banks, but will 
run their business without outside 
interference and as they please; and,, 
gentlemen, in this to a certain degree 
they are right. We in the Banking 
Department do not approve of that 
measure of paternalism which would 
presume to dictate policy in the con- 
duct of the banking business of the 
institutions under our supervision, and 
we have been most particular to avoid 
it; but when a policy becomes so ex- 
tended and of such a character as to 
jeopardize the soundness of some of 
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our banks, it is obviously our duty to 
make every effort for its correction. 

“As a result of the general discussion 
of the interest rate on the occasion of 
the recent convention of the savings 
banks, it might be inferred that they 
were the greatest offenders. These 
mutual institutions face a somewhat 
different problem. With due regard 
for soundness and surplus, there are a 
few that might safely pay four and 
one-half per cent. There are others 
that could properly pay four per cent., 
but the greater number should pay 
three and one-half per cent. 

“The greatest offenders are among 
our national and State banks of de- 
posit and discount, which pay these 
rates on daily or monthly balances in 
open account. The trust companies are 
offenders equally with the banks if 
these rates are paid on such accounts. 
The device commonly employed to an- 
nounce the character of this business 
is the ‘interest department.* The law 
prohibits to them the use of the word 
‘savings.* Can you tell me of a single 
institution operating such a depart- 
ment in this State which would not use 
this word to describe its business if it 
were lawful to do so? Was it not the 
legislative intent to restrict this busi- 
ness for the protection of the public 
and to safeguard the institutions 
chartered to care for the savings of the 
provident poor? There might be justi- 
fication for the existence of such ‘inter- 
est departments* in institutions serving 
communities without savings bank 
facilities, but in such cases the segrega- 
tion and proper investment of these 
funds should be required. If I were 
asked what thing embodied the greatest 
offense to the safe, conservative banker, 
without hesitation I should reply ‘that 
sign, interest department; four per 
cent, paid on deposits whether large 
or small.* 

“It seems to be the opinion in certain 
communities that coercion or concerted 



action is necessary for the general re- 
duction of the interest rate. With this 
opinion I cannot agree. There are 
those in nearly every community who 
selfishly confine their vision to the four 
walls of the institution whose affairs 
they administer, and who are chronic- 
ally opposed to general movements for 
the public good. 

“I believe it to be the duty of the di- 
rectors of every financial institution to 
determine for themselves, without coer- 
cion, the question of the interest rate to 
be paid on deposits; and as directors 
acting independently, there is but one 
question I would put to you. Will vour 
institution be any stronger, or any 
cleaner, or any sounder, or in any way 
more properly profitable to your stock- 
holders if you reduce your rate of in- 
terest? If you determine that your in- 
stitution would be any stronger, any 
cleaner, any sounder, or any more 
properly profitable, then, gentlemen, it 
is your duty, and you should have the 
courage, to adopt the more conservative 
course for the sake of the institution 
under your control and for the public 
good. 

“I believe that evidence of such con- 
servatism will appeal to your patrons 
and will result in advantage to every 
corporation adopting this policy. 

“Gentlemen, my plea is for the 
strong surplus, and banking for quality 
rather than for quantity, and that the 
effort should be not only to get the 
money, but to be sure that you can pay 
it back. 

“I feel confident that the members of 
your association will join me in the 
hope that the day of high interest rates 
on deposits is coming to an end. 

“Providence is blessing us with a 
period of prosperity, and it behooves 
us as good bankers in availing of our 
experiences, to maintain our reputation 
for sound banking throughout the state 
of New York.** 
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^^5 representing the loose and danger- 
ous notions prevalent with regard 
to the taxation of wealth, we quote the 
following from a signed article by for- 
mer President Roosevelt, in a recent 
number of “The Outlook”: 

“The multi-millionaire is not per se 
a healthy development in this country. 
* * * If his fortune is the result of 
great service rendered, well and good ; 
he deserves respect and reward for such 
service — although we must remember to 
pay our homage to the service itself, 
and not to the fortune which is the 
mere reward of the service; but when 
his fortune is passed on to some one 
else, who has not rendered the service, 
then the nation should impose a heavily 
graded progressive inheritance tax, a 
singularly wise and unobjectionable 
kind of tax.” 

Now, this view proceeds upon the the- 
ory that the great fortune itself is an 
evil. But it is not necessarily so. Con- 
ceivably, a great fortune like that of/ the 
late Russell Sage, put to wise and 
beneficent service to the community, may 
be of immense benefit to the public. 

Mr. Roosevelt does not seem to re- 
gard taxation as a means to be employed 
solely for procuring revenues to meet 
the necessary expenditures of govern- 
ment, but as an instrument to be em- 
ployed in redressing, social inequalities. 
Wealth is not only to be made to con- 
tribute its due share to the maintenance 
of the State, but it is to be reduced, 
scattered and perhaps destroyed at the 
behest of the doctrinaire whose theoriz- 
ing leads him to see in it something that 
is a menace to the well-being of the 
community. 



*yNDER the wise and energetic di- 
rection of Mr. John Barrett, 
Director of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, the movement for 
establishing an American bank in the 
Latin-American countries has gained 
strong support, which promises to take 



practical shape in the near future in 
forming the organization of such an in- 
stitution. 

A bank of this character is not need- 
ed to furnish local banking facilities in 
any of these countries, but to assist 
American trade and enterprise. It is 
believed that a bank operating with 
American capital, and manned by Amer- 
ican officers, would in many cases be 
more helpful to our commerce and en- 
terprise than either the local banks or 
the great English, French and German 
institution. Generally, the local banks 
in Latin America are large concerns, 
ably managed. This may be said also 
of the foreign banks doing business 
there. But it is doubtful if any of these 
institutions are as well equipped for 
extending our trade or as favorably dis- 
posed toward it as an American bank 
would be. Besides, if our banking cap- 
ital desires to embark in the search for 
profit in those countries, it should be 
accorded equal privileges with the bank- 
ing capital of France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Great Britain. That 
it has been debarred from those coun- 
tries is the fault of ourselves, not of 
our Southern neighbors. 

We ought at least, under suitable reg- 
ulations, to permit persons who may 
wish to incorporate a bank to do business 
in Latin America to have a Federal 
charter. That would give the institu- 
tion more prestige than it could have if 
incorporated under State law. 

It is to be hoped that American cap- 
italists may take up this enterprise and 
carry it through to a successful issue, 
and if the assent of Congress is re- 
quired that it may be speedily obtained. 



AN OPTIMIST. 

A BARTON HEPBURN, president of 
• the Chase National Bank, thinks we 
“will soon have such progress as 
will make what we used to call ‘boom 
times’ look like normal.” As a cheerful 
prophet Mr. Hepburn stands first, with no 
second in sight . — Xeic York World. 
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BANKING IN ST. LOUIS. 

A Brief Survey by the Editor of The Bankers Magazine. 



TF any word could 
*■* fi 1 1 i n gly de- 
scribe the character- 
istic of banking in 
St. Louis, that word, 
I believe, would be 
“stability.” Bank- 
ing is conducted on 
sound lines in the 
majority of Amer- 
ican cities and towns, but of the larger 
cities, with the exception of Baltimore, 
perhaps none can show quite such a con- 
servative record as St. Louis. 



Whether the banking traditions that 
have governed the city for so long were 
derived from the thrifty French who 
were among the pioneer settlers of the 
Mississippi River trading-post or from 
the Germans who constitute so large a 
portion of the population of to-day, does 
not matter much so far as regards exist- 
ing conditions. One finds, however, that 
the Germans (who seem to have a na- 
tive aptitude for scientific banking) are 
prominent in the control of banking in 
St. Louis to-day. 

Very early in the history of banking 
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Mercantile Trust Company Building, St. Louis. 

(Home of Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile National Bank.) 




St. Louis Union Trust Company. 



in Missouri this trait of conservatism 
was manifested. In Knox’s “History of 
Banking in the United States” it is de- 
clared of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri: “The management was conserva- 
tive — too conservative to suit the busi- 
ness men of St. Louis.” * * * 



“Although the Bank of the State of 
Missouri was established to provide the 
people of the State with a sound cur- 
rency, it did not sufficiently perform 
that duty. It w’as too conservative and 
cautious. * * * The currency it sup- 
plied was good enough — almost too 
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good, for it was esteemed better than 
gold, but there was not enough of it.” 
And from the same authority (Knox’s 
History) comes the following remark- 
able tribute to the early State bank cur- 
rency of Missouri: 



of the way and difficult of access — some- 
times in a forest or swamp — the Legis- 
lature of Missouri refused to charter 
institutions to multiply such currency 
within the limits of the State. Although 
the first two pioneer banks came to an 
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“In the wild, reckless period, when 
almost anything in the shape and ap- 
pearance of an engraved bill with the 
name of a bank on it was good enough 
to buy public land with, and good 
enough, therefore, for all other pur- 
poses — and in the later period, when 
other Western States authorized banks 
to issue notes based on various kinds of 
bonds, with the place of redemption out 



end, the first in three years and the sec- 
ond in five years, through mismanage- 
ment, their notes were maintained at par 
to the end. The notes of the Bank of 
the State of Missouri, which followed 
them, were preferred to specie, in New 
Mexico, Utah and on the Pacific Coast, 
and the same high character marked the 
issues of the system of banks authorized 
by the general law of 1857.” 
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Survival of Sound Banking Tradi- 
tions. 

The sound banking practices begun 
in the early history of the State of Mis- 
souri and the City of St. Louis have 
survived unto this day. But as this is 



clearing-house now reporting a total of 
thirty- four. 

While the banking traditions of St. 
Louis are perhaps ultra-conservative, 
and although the same spirit may be 
clearly discerned to-day, there is a dis- 
position among many of the more mod- 




National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 



not a panegyric but aims to be a truth- 
ful record, it must be said that a num- 
ber of so-called “savings banks” which 
had been bidding rather too strongly for 
deposits by the payment of high inter- 
est rates went down never to reappear 
in the panic of 1873. In the twenty- 
seven years from 1872 to 1898, inclu- 
sive, the number of banks was reduced 
from fifty-eight to twenty-one; but since 
1898 there has been an increase, the 



ern institutions to break with the old 
order of things when necessary to make 
progress along safe lines. This con- 
test — if such it may be called — between 
the' old spirit of conservatism and the 
modern spirit of progress probably tends 
to produce that fair average between ex- 
cessive progress and undue restraint 
which will enable the St. Louis banks 
to be sure they are right before going 
ahead. Their history shows they have 
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generally been right ; the figures shortly 
to be presented will show that they have 
gone ahead. 

Big Banks and Others. 

In studying banking in St. Louis one 
is naturally attracted by the most con- 
spicuous bank — the National Bank of 



tution and has had a remarkable growth, 
one must not overlook some of the small- 
er banks which have special claims to 
notice. There is the Boatmen’s — but 
one year younger than The Bankers 
Magazine; the Bremen, an old bank 
with a big surplus in proportion to cap- 
ital, and its stock selling at about the 
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Commerce — whose balance-sheet foots 
up over $90,000,000. A hundred-million 
bank in St. Louis — and the Commerce is 
headed for that figure — is much more re- 
markable than it would be in Chicago or 
in New York, because St. Louis ranks 
much below either of these cities in pop- 
ulation. 

But while the National Bank of Com- 
merce is a very large and strong insti- 



top notch; and the Franklin, earning 
very satisfactory profits — to mention no 
others. 



Clearing-House Precautions Look- 
ing to Safe Banking. 



The St. Louis banks have adopted the 
plan of clearing-house examinations, 
originated by Chicago, and it is work- 
ing out excellently. It is an additional 
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precaution against incompetent or reck- 
less banking, showing that the banks of 
St. Louis are ready to adopt a well-con- 
sidered measure for enhancing the safe- 
ty of their business — an evidence of pro- 
gressiveness of the wiser sort. 

St. Louis Banks Solid in Time of 
Panic. 

They tell you in St. Louis that no 
panic ever originated there; that the 



It is certainly worth mentioning that 
out of a total of 1,01 6 banks in the 
State of Missouri there was but a single 
failure in the panic of 1907. 

Ultra-Conservatism Giving Way to 
Safe Progress. 

Banks represent the sum of the char- 
acter of their officers and directors. If 
any criticism might be made of the av- 
erage St. Louis banker it would be ex- 
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effects of panic are shorter-lived than 
in the other large cities. They might 
with truth say that in the panic of 1 893 
no banks failed, and that no clearing- 
house certificates were issued, nor were 
there any bank failures in the 1907 
crisis. In the latter year certificates 
were issued, because experience had 
shown that policy to be wisest. 



actly that quoted above — he is too con- 
servative. Now, even in banking, that 
quality may be carried too far. I think 
some banks in St. Louis — several of 
them, in fact — have carried it too far, 
and the growth of the banks and of the 
city has been retarded in consequence. 
To keep the assets of a bank small and 
safe, is good banking; to make them 
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grow to large proportions and still main- 
tain the same standard of safety, is bet- 
ter banking. I believe that institutions 
like the National Bank of Commerce, 
the Mercantile Trust Company, the 
Third National Bank, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company, the Mechanics’- 
American National and others, are lead- 
ing the way in this broader field of 



The St. Louis banks are growing — 
not in size alone, but in strength, and 
the commerce of the city is developing 
year by year. 

What the people of St. Louis were 
capable of doing was abundantly shown 
in the World's Fair of 1904, commem- 
orating the centennial of the Louisiana 
Purchase. But almost equally instruc- 




Mechanics- American National Bank, St. Louis. 



banking without sacrificing the sound 
and safe principles upon which banking 
in St. Louis has always rested. And 
this aggressiveness has become indispen- 
sable in banking, as it has in manufac- 
turing and in merchandising. The bank 
that does not push ahead falls behind, 
and a city whose banks are not progres- 
sive along wise lines will find its indus- 
try and commerce decaying. 



tive w’as the aftermath of that event. 
These great exhibitions have not infre- 
quently caused an unhealthy “boom’' in 
real estate values and subsequent depres- 
sion. St. Louis had neither experience. 
Real estate values were not inflated, nor 
has there been any depression since the 
Fair. That event undoubtedly benefited 
the city financially as it did otherwise. 
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Personnel of the Banks. 

What an important part of a bank 
are its officers and clerks — those who 
meet the public, from the bootblack to 
the man of millions — and make or un- 
make the bank’s reputation. Were it 
possible to make a composite photograph 
of the bankers of St. Louis, exhibiting 
the average of their temperaments, prob- 
ably the result would be an individual 
possessing about the cpialifications usu- 



through the mismanagement of a very 
few small and unimportant banks. St. 
Louis has an honorable banking repu- 
tation, w r ell deserved, and means to try 
to maintain it. 

Bank and Trust Company Buildings. 

The bank buildings of St. Louis, as 
may be seen from the accompanying il- 
lustrations, are generally large and mod- 
ern. In point of size the National Bank 




Francis Bro. 8c Co. Building, St. Louis. 



ally associated with success in banking. 
The Pittsburgh banker is more cordial, 
the New York banker icier. 

The St. Louis banker has pride in the 
record made by the banks of his city, 
and realizes that the conduct of his own 
institution must be such as will reflect 
no discredit upon that record. This 
spirit is general. It operated strongly 
in favor of the system of clearing-house 
examinations. The fact is here recog- 
nized that a city may undeservedly get 
an unfavorable banking reputation 



of Commerce and the Third National 
are in the lead — both of these being new 
buildings. Soon the Mechanics’-Ameri- 
ean National will have what will be 
practically a new home, at Broadway 
and Locust, diagonally across the street 
from the present location. The Mer- 
chants’-Laelede National has a very 
handsome home. Generally the trust 
companies have buildings of a distinctive 
banking type, like those of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, and St. Louis Union 
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Trust Company. The State National, 
Central National and the other banks 
are all well housed. 

Commerce and Industry. 

As banking bears such an intimate re- 
lation to commerce and industry, the fol- 



Paved streets, miles 581.47 

Paved alleys, miles 172.70 

Public sewers, miles, to Janu- 
ary, 1909. 648.22: cost $16,259,628 

Conduits for underground wires. 

miles 194 

Y. r ater supply, capacity gallons 

per day 160,000,000 

Water supply, average daily 

consumption 68,960,000 

Receipts for w'ater licenses $1,830,870 




A. N. EDWARDS 

President Commonwealth Trust Company, St. Louis. 



lowing facts, taken from the annual 
statement of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis, will be found of interest: 

ST. LOUIS IN 1908. 



Area, square miles 62 ^ 

Population 750,000 

Real estate and personal, as- 
sessed value $524,302,020 

Bonded debt $18,344,178 

Houses erected during 1908, 

9,119, cost $21,190,369 

River front, miles 19 

Public parks, number 27; acres. 2,318 



Public schools, 1908. number 105; 
teachers, 2.116; scholars, 92,- 

765; cost $11,560,534 

Union Station, 32 tracks, covers 

acres 11 

Railroad lines terminating in 

St. Louis 26 

Street railroads, miles, single 
track, city, 348.41; county, 

107.46 455.87 

Passengers carried 310.5S9.27S 

Municipal revenue, year ending 

in April $8,502,067 

Death rate per thousand, basis 

1908, 722,200 population 13.56 

Post office, cash receipts $3,974,834 
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Post office, pieces of mail origi- 



nating in St. Louis 309,155.738 

Tonnage, total tons received... 23.S71.102 

Tonnage, total tons shipped.... 15.772.S98 

Manufacturers, product $314,185,326 

Bank clearings $3,074,806,769 

Banks and trust companies, 

capital, surplus and profits... $84,212,110 

Tobacco, manufactured 1908. lbs. 72.759.5S8 

Tobacco tax paid $4,452,219 

Grain receipts, bushels 70,967,740 

Flour manufactured, barrels 965. S32 

Flour received, barrels 2,763,700 



Dry goods and notions $65,000,000 

Millinery ./ 6,000,000 

Vehicles and implements 16,000,000 

Plumbers’ and steamfltters’ sup- 
plies 7,500,000 

Groceries and kindred lines 70,000,000 

Hoots and shoes 53,000,000 

Tobacco and cigars 45,000,000 

Hardware, shelf and heavy 37,000,000 

Wooden ware IS, 000,000 

Lumber 47.000.000 

Gandies 5,500,000 

Beer, 3,194,520 barrels 22,361,640 




Commonwealth Trust Company, St. Louis. 



Public elevators, S; capacity. 

bushels 

Private elevators, 31; capacity, 

bushels 

Lead received, pigs 

Revenue from harbor fund 

Zinc and spelter slabs 

Cattle received, number 

Hogs received, number 

Sheep received, number 

Horses and mules received, 

number 

Cotton receipts, bales 

Coal (all kinds) received, tons. 



7,000,000 

5.125,000 

1,998,370 

$135,364 

3,776.260 

1.293,564 

3.199,922 

724,781 

120, S53 
675,842 
7,365,091 
Sales. 



Clothing 11,500,000 

Furniture and kindred lines 22,700,000 

Stoves, ranges and furnaces 5,000,000 

Electric supplies, machinery and 

lamps 10,000,000 

Paints, paint oils and white 

lead 12,000,000 

Saddlery and harness 3,250,000 

Hats, caps and gloves 4,200,000 

Drugs and kindred lines, in- 
cluding proprietary goods, 
druggist sundries and chemi- 
cals 19,000,000 

Glass, plate and window, orna- 
mental 3,000,000 
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Clay products 4,500,000 

Furs • 7,500.000 

Pallway supplies 15,000,000 

Trunks and bags, etc 2,500,000 

Steel castings and foundry and 

machine shops products IS, 500, 000 

Wool receipts. 190S, 23.123,340.. 6,500.000 

Hides, receipts 190S. 70.5S7.900.. 11.500,000 

Carpets and kindred kinds 5,250,000 

Railroad and street cars manu- 
factured, value 9,000.000 

Paper, stationery and envelopes 9,000,000 



In the “Financial Review for 1908,“ 
published in the annual report of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, W. W. Hoxton, 
the manager of the St. Louis Clearing- 
House Association, has the following to 
say in regard to this important work: 

By far the most notable incident in our 
local financial affairs during the past year. 




WM. H. LEE 

President Merchants’-Ladede National Bank, St. Louia. 



Dry plates 1,750,000 

Glass and queensware 2.125,000 

Bakery products 7.000,000 

Tin and enameled ware 5,500.000 

Soap and candles 9,000,000 



The St. Louis Clearing House. 

Mention has been made already of 
the system of examining the banks un- 
der the direction of the clearing house. 



was the establishment of the Bank Ex- 
aminer's Department of the St. Louis 
Clearing House. Following the lead of 
Chicago in this matter, the committee of 
management, early last year, picked from 
the ranks of the national hank examiners, 
and forthwith employed, Mr. Clifford E. 
French, a man thoroughly qualified by tem- 
perament and experience for the arduous 
work assigned to him. Mr. French resigned 
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from the Government force, and immedi- 
ately organized a capable corps of exam- 
iners, which, with Mr. French at its head, 
works only at the behest of the clearing 
house, under the supervision of the commit- 
tee of management. As to the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of these examinations, I 
have only to refer the reader to any officer 
of his own bank or trust company. 
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affairs of any institution, he sends a copy 
of his exhaustive report to the president of 
that institution, and notifies all the di- 
rectors of his action, requiring from them 
a written reply to such notice. If he finds 
nothing to criticise, he so notifies the chair- 
man of the clearing-house committee, and 
the report is treated and filed as a con- 
fidential document, accessible only to the 




Merchants’-Laclede National Bank, St. Louis. 



The examiner is given due latitude in the 
conduct of his work, and while it is possi- 
ble that he may be sent to a particular in- 
stitution, the rule is, that he shall go 
whither he listeth, and, of course, unan- 
nounced. There is the understanding, how- 
ever, that he must examine, at least once a 
year, all the banks and trust companies 
having clearing-house connections — a total, 
at present, of forty-eight. When the ex- 
aminer has completed his scrutiny into the 



examiner. If, however, he finds any matters 
which, in his judgment, require correction, 
he is at liberty to lay these matters before 
the committee. 

Several other cities have followed the lead 
of Chicago and St. Ixmis, and employed 
special clearing-house examiners — thus add- 
ing another expression to an unmistakable 
national feeling which is leading, without 
doubt, to better business methods, and a 
higher ideal of corporate management. 
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CLEARINGS, 1899 TO 19C9, WITH PER 
CENT. OF INCREASE OR DECREASE. 

1899 $1.638.384, 203+12.58 increase 

1900 1.688.849,494 + 3.11 

1901 2.270,680,216+34.54 

1902 2.506.804,3284-10.39 

1903 2.510.479,2454- 0.12 

1904 2,793.233.9184-11.27 

1905 2,899.798,979+ 3.79 

1906 2,972,653,307+ 3.83 

1907 3,165,619,327+ 6.10 

190S 3.074.806,759— 2.87 Decrease 

1909 (estimated) . 3,200,000,000— 

It is interesting to note that the clear- 



ings reached a total of a billion dollars 
for the first time in 1890, and have not 
since fallen below that figure. 

Ten Years* Growth of Banking. 

From statements furnished by W. W. 
Hoxton, manager of the St. Louis Clear- 
ing-House Association, the accompany- 
ing information was obtained respecting 
the banking situation in St. Louis ten 
years ago, and at the present time: 



CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE 



ST. LOUIS 
NAMES. 


BANKS, DECEMBER 
Capital. 


2, 1899. 

Surplus 
and Undi- 
vided Profits. 


Total 

Deposits. 


National Bank of Commerce 




$5,000,000.00 


$3,286,308.79 


$24,345,956.25 


Third National Bank 




1.000,000.00 


276,774.88 


10,821,828.23 


Merchants’ -Laclede National 


Bank 


1,400,000.00 


232,990.19 


9,465,861.93 


Continental National Bank 




1,000,000.00 


405,485.13 


9,503,674.52 


Boatmen’s Bank 




2,000,000.00 


822,497.19 


8,312,934.33 


State National Bank 




2,000,000.00 


481,223.15 


6,588,748.37 


Mechanics’ Bank 




1.000,000.00 


572.678.46 


5.532,417.10 


Fourth National Bank 




1,000,000.00 


796,601.90 


4,633,410.96 


German Savings Institution 




250,000.00 


514,080.67 


5,164,602.32 


American Exchange Bank . 




500,000.00 


392,078.43 


4,199,102.69 


German-American Bank . . . 




150,000.00 


880,609.26 


3.636,207.16 


Franklin Bank 




600,000.00 


121,364.62 


3.622,864.86 


Lafayette Bank 




100,000.00 


454,667.85 


2.544,098.97 


Northwestern Savings Bank 




200,000.00 


91,043.05 


1,800,339.08 


Bremen Bank 




100,000.00 


221,709.55 


1,340,471.91 


International Bank 




200.000.00 


83,164.38 


991,957.68 


South Side Bank 




200,000.00 


51.225.49 


777,676.21 


Jefferson Bank 




100.000.00 


36.144.37 


444,146.54 


Southern Com. and Savings 


Bank 


100,000.00 


12,352.11 


276,485.71 


Total 




$16,900,000.00 


$9,732,999.47 


$104,002,783.82 



CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE ST. LOUIS 

BANKS. JUNE 23, 1909. 

BANKS. 

Boatmen’s Bank 

Central National Bank . 

German-American Bank 

Franklin Bank 

German Savings Institution 

International Bank 

Merehants’-Laclede National Bank . . 

National Bank of Commerce 

South Side Bank 

State National Bank 

Third National Bank 

Mechanlcs’-American National Bank 

Bremen Bank 

Cass Avenue Bank 

Chippewa Bank 

City National Bank 

Grand Avenue Bank 

Jefferson Bank 

Lafayette Bank 

Lowell Bank 

Manchester Bank 

Mercantile National Bank 

Northwestern Savings Bank 

Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Bank . . 

Southern Commercial and Savings Bs 

Union Station Bank 

Washington National Bank 

Lemay Ferry Bank 

First National Bank. Wellston 

State Bank, Wellston 



Capital. 


Surplus 
and Profits. 


Deposits. 


... $2,000,000.00 


$1,709,864.47 


$12,928,619.98 


. . . 1.000,000.00 


35,961.79 


7,959,250.21 


... 1,000,000.00 


636,968.40 


5,857,359.77 


600,000.00 


674,698.17 


6,375,470.87 


500,000.00 


1,332,353.02 


9,239,444.41 


200.000.00 


221,107.58 


2.715.336.16 


. . . 1,700.000.00 


1,806,673.22 


15,261,035.85 


... 10,000.000.00 


8,263,861.64 


63,079,356.46 


200.000.00 


211,663.89 


2.661,476.38 


... 2.000.000.00 


776,293.05 


10,800.880.11 


. . . 2,000,000.00 


2,280,392.45 


32,338,562.62 


. . . 2,000.000.00 


3,004.677.78 


29,872,222.94 


100.000.00 


517,744.97 


2,671,374.99 


100.000.00 


33,885.07 


899,963.49 


100.000.00 


30,219.91 


502,155.03 


200,000.00 


53,479.43 


1,066.346.66 


100,000.00 


10,823.48 


599.638.30 


200,000.00 


20,281.22 


1.075.645.07 


100,000.00 


988,903.75 


4,444.792.54 


100,000.00 


14,822.78 


325,741.88 


100.000.00 


100,783.92 


1.066,869.20 


. . . 1,500,000.00 


526.566.33 


3,974.533.70 


200,000.00 


447,080.97 


3,174.677.44 


5,000.00 


2,859.80 


203,071.28 


100,000.00 


131,345.69 


1,319,464.91 


100.000.00 


10,915.86 


333,877.63 


200,000.00 


14,516.08 


953,485.03 


25,000.00 


8,195.86 


233,918.94 


50,000.00 


30,847.78 


639,105.07 


60,000.00 


14.652.97 


283,967.50 


...$26,530,000.00 


$23,909,341.33 


$222,857,634.42 
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G. W. GARRELS 
President Fianklin Bank, St. Louis. 



CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE 
ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES, APRIL 30, 1902.* 



Mississippi Valley Trust Co. . . 

St. Louis Union Trust Co 

Mercantile Trust Co 

Lincoln Trust Co 

Commonwealth Trust Co 

Colonial Trust Co 

Missouri Trust Co 

Germania Trust Co 

American Central Trust Co. . . 



Surplus and 

Capital Undivided Profits. 



$3,000,000.00 

5.000. 000.00 

1.500.000. 00 

2.000. 000.00 
1.000,000.00 

1,500.000.00 

1,927,500.00 

536. 730.00 

999.650.00 



$4,335,084.79 

4.007,602.33 

2.179.477.30 
1,633,923.83 

1.086.507.31 
1,521,881.67 

286,465.27 

840.047.15 

504,101.91 



Total 

Deposits. 

$24,542,236.99 

21,830,103.84 

8.369,434.81 

4,217,483.09 

1,641,238.71 

1,016,943.69 

806,860.27 

786,698.63 

807,685.29 



Total 



$17,763,S80.00 $16,395,091.56 $63,917,474.12 



CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS AND TOTAL DEPOSITS OF THE ST. LOUIS 
TRUST COMPANIES, JUNE 23, 1909. 



Commonwealth Trust Co 

St. Louis Union Trust Co 

Mercantile Trust Co 

Mississippi Valley Trust Co 



Surplus and Total 

Capital. Undivided Profits. Deposits. 



$2,000,000.00 

5.000. 000.00 

3.000. 000.00 

3.000. 000.00 



$503,425.96 

6,957,388.56 

6.64S.528.19 

5.394,307.32 



$1,893,180.96 

23,307,666.20 

19,769,246.31 

18,220.118.92 



Total 



$13,000,000.00 $19,503,650.03 



$63,190,212.39 



• Reports of the trust companies were not made to the 
time. 



clearing-house prior to this 
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RECAPITULATION OF CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND TOTAL 
DEPOSITS OF ST. LOUIS BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES ON DATES NAMED. 



Banks: 


Capital. 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits. 


Total 

Deposits. 


June 23, 1909 

Dec. 2, 1899 


526,530.000.00 

16,900.000.00 


$23,909,341.33 

9,732,999.47 


$222,857,134.42 

104,002,783.82 


Increase 


$9,630,000.00 


$14,176,341.86 


$11S, 854, 350.60 


Trust Companies: 

June 23, 1909 

April 30, 1902 


$13,000,000.00 

17,763,880.00 


$19,503,650.03 

16,395.091.56 


$63,190,212.39 

63,917,474.12 


Increase 


*$4,763,8S0.00 


$3,108,558.47 


*$727,261.73 



• Decrease. 



PHOTO BY REMBRANDT, 8T. LOUIS. 

RUFUS J. LACKLAND 
President Boatmen’s Bank, St. Louis. 




While comparisons of this character 
have a certain value, they are not to be 
taken at their face. For example, in 
these tables, it will be noticed that from 
1899 to 1909 the number of banks in- 
creased from nineteen to thirty, while 
the number of trust companies decreased 
from nine to four. This partly explains 



why the deposits of the banks have 
largely increased while the deposits of 
the trust companies have about stood 
still. But another fact must be borne 
in mind. The country is now going 
through a period of depression, and 
while this condition tends to swell the 
bank deposits (particularly those rep- 
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resenting out-of-town bank balances), it 
operates to reduce the deposits of trust 
companies, especially those representing 
savings accounts. 

The trust company in Missouri is a 
modern financial institution, the first one 
in the State having been organized in 
St. Louis in 1889. For some years there- 



in the last ten years the total depos- 
its of the banks have increased by over 
$118,000,000 and the combined capital, 
surplus and profits have increased more 
than $23,000,000. 

Growth as a Central Reserve City. 

As St. Louis is one of the three cen- 
tral reserve cities of the United States, 




WM. H. THOMSON 
Cashier Boatmen's Bank, St. Louis. 



after the companies multiplied more 
rapidly, perhaps, than was desirable, 
but more recently several consolidations 
and eliminations have taken place and 
the trust companies of the city are now 
among the largest and strongest finan- 
cial institutions there. 



sharing that honor with New York and 
Chicago, a statement of the condition 
of the St. Louis national banks as re- 
ported by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on December 2, 1899, and on 
April 28, 1909, should be of interest. 
Herewith is such a statement: 
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Third National Bank, St. Louis. 

CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 
OF ST. LOUIS, AS REPORTED BY 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY, DEC. 2. 1899. 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $49,377,450.20 

Overdrafts 53,683.93 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 2.970,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits .. 1.400.000.00 

U. S. bonds on hand 3,560.00 

Premiums on U. S. bonds .... 87.206.35 

Stocks. securities, judgments. 

claims, etc 4,270,937.32 

Banking-house. furniture and 

fixtures 758.000.00 

Other real estate and mortgages 

owned ' 81 .920. 85 

Due from other National Banks 9.444.677.05 
Due from State and private 

banks and bankers 1.505,883.13 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items.. 149.309.39 
Exchanges for clearing-house . . 1.999.869.50 

Notes of other National Banks 73.315.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick - 

els and cents 2.056.63 

Specie 7.816.948.85 

Legal-tender notes 3,637.881.00 

U. S. certificates of deposit for 

legal-tender notes 940,000.00 



Five per cent, redemption fund 124,200.00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 9,000.00 



Total $84,706,899.30 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $11,400,000.00 



Surplus fund 2.618,500.00 

Undivided profits, less expenses 2,860,884.04 
National bank notes outstanding 2,467,035.00 
State bank circulation outstand- 
ing 

Due to other National Banks... 17,417,791.51 
Due to State and private banks 

and bankers 10,225,396.15 

Due to approved reserve agents 

Dividends unpaid 43,641.00 

Individual deposits 36,282,137.81 

U. S. deposits 1,375.033.76 



Deposits of U. S. disbursing 

officers 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Dills payable 

Other liabilities 15,480.03 



Total $84,706,899.30 

CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 
OF ST. LOUIS AS REPORTED BY 
THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 



CURRENCY, APRIL 28, 1909. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $124,960,277.74 

Overdrafts 41,966.32 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 17,172,290.00 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits.. 907,500.00 
Other bonds to secure U. S. de- 
posits 684,060.02 

D. S. bonds on hand 512,980.00 

Premium on U. S. bonds 178,968.76 

Securities, claims, judgments, 

etc. 9,382,239.83 

Banking-house, furniture and 

fixtures 1,772,385.02 

Other real estate and mortgages 

owned 219,712.96 

Due from other National Banks. 27,909,633.54 
Due from State and private 

banks and bankers 7,500,149.08 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items.. 143,156.83 
Exchanges for clearing-house.. 2,578,124.25 
Notes of other National Banks.. 647,175.00 
Fractional paper currency, nick- 
els and cents 9,620.93 

Specie 27,089,023.15 

Legal -tender notes 5.866,762.00 

Five per cent, redemption fund 711,064.50 
Due from U. S. Treasurer 222,502.50 



Total $228,409,592.43 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $20,600,000.00 

Surplus fund 11,950,000.00 

Undivided profits, less expenses 5.335,006.78 
National Bank notes outstanding 16,914,480.00 
State bank circulation outstand- 
ing 

Due to other National Banks.. 63,769,738.81 



Due to State and private hanks 



and bankers 27,201,690.41 

Due to trust companies and sav- 
ings banks 4,454,062.57 

Due to approved reserve agents 

Dividends unpaid 17,337.25 

Individual deposits 75.638,695.94 

1’. S. deposits 1,181,500.46 

Deposits of U. S. disbursing 

officers 

Bonds borrowed 1,137,386.10 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 

Reserved for taxes 108,975.00 

Other liabilities 100,819.11 



Total 



$228,409,592.43 
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From these official reports of the company form of organization pos- 
Comptroller of the Currency are de- sesses some advantages; but for doing 
rived the accompanying facts regarding business with out-of-town banks the na- 
the progress of the national banks of tional bank is the better equipped. 
St. Louis from December 2, 1899, to Where a national bank and a trust com- 
April 28, 1909:* pany are combined, they possess the ad- 



RECAPITULATION OF THE CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, DEPOSITS AND 
TOTAL RESOURCES OF THE NATIONAL BANKS OF ST. LOUIS— DECEM- 
BER 2, 1899, AND APRIL 28, 1909, WITH INCREASE. 



December 2, 1899. April 28, 1909. Increase. 



Capital 

Surplus and undivided profits 

Individual deposits 

Pank denosits 

Total resources 



.$11,400,000.00 $20,600,000.00 $9,200,000.00 

. 5,479,384.04 17,285,006.78 11.805,622.74 

. 36,282,137.81 75,638,695.94 39,356,558.13 

. 27,643,187.66 95.425,391.79 67,782,204.13 

. 84,706,899.30 228,409,592.43 143,702,693.13 



While no analysis of these figures 
seems necessary, it may be said that 
they represent a satisfactory rate and 
character of growth. The substantial 
increase of individual deposits indicates 
enlarged local prosperity, while the 
large additions to the bank deposits 
show that St. Louis is growing in im- 
portance as a banking reserve center. 
And concurrently with the enlargement 
of their liabilities to the public, the St. 
Louis banks have strengthened their 
capital equipment, the national institu- 
tions increasing their aggregate capital, 
surplus and undivided profits from $ 16 ,- 
879,384.04- on December 2, 1899, to 
$37,885,006.78 on April 28, 1909. 

Here, as in other large cities, a tend- 
ency appears to affiliate the business of 
a trust company with that of a national 
bank. The Mercantile Trust Company 
and the Mercantile National Bank are 
under one roof and one management, 
and I expect to see this example fol- 
lowed. For local business the trust 

* The complete report for June 23, 1909, 
was not available at the time this was writ- 
ten. 



vantages of both forms of bank corpora- 
tions. 

The figures given show that the bank- 
ing business in St. Louis within the past 
ten years has grown largely, and the 
figures, as well as the character of the 
bankers of the city, justify the state- 
ment that it has grown safely. While 
the trust companies have obtained a 
large share of the banking business, of 
savings accounts especially, the national 
banks appear to be holding their own. 

Just now St. Louis is preparing to 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation. For the first hun- 
dred years of its existence a record of 
achievement in manufacturing, com- 
merce and all that constitutes the solid 
and orderly progress of a community 
can be shown of which any city might 
well be proud. The business men of St. 
Louis have shown their capacity to car- 
ry forward their enterprises safely and 
successfully, and have also proved their 
ability to do great things when occasion 
requires. In this work they have been 
sustained by banking institutions as 
carefully and wisely directed as banks 
are anywhere. 
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BRANCH BANK EXTENSION IN CANADA. 

By H. M. P. Eckardt. 



A CCORDIXG to Houston’s Bank 
Directory, which is the recog- 
nized authority on statistics of branch 
bank establishment in Canada, the char- 
tered banks opened twenty-three new 
branches in May, 1909, and closed three 
— the net increase in number of bank- 
ing offices, therefore, was twenty. At 
the end of May the total number of 
branch offices owned and operated was 
2,043, of which 938, or a little less than 
half were located in the single province 
of Ontario. Quebec had 315; the three 
Western provinces — Manitoba, Alberta, 
and Saskatchewan — all combined had 
445; British Columbia had 109; Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Ed- 
ward Island had 183; and the Yukon 
District three. The total for Canada 
was 1,993. In Newfoundland the Ca- 
nadian banks have five branches, and 
in the United States, the West Indies, 
Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Bermuda, 
and in London, England, they have al- 
together forty-five more — making up 
the grand total of 2,043. 

Monthly Increases. 

The net increase in May was some- 
what larger than in the months imme- 
diately preceding, as will be seen from 
the following table covering the five 
completed months of the current cal- 
endar year: 

Branches Branches Net 
Opened. Closed. Inc. 



January 13 3 10 

February 13 5 8 

March ! 24 9 15 

April 15 2 13 

Mav 23 3 20 



88 22 66 

Thus, at present, the banking offices 
are being increased at the rate of slight- 
ly over thirteen per month, say 157 per 
year. During a period of very pros- 
perous trade the pace will be faster, 
and, as may be supposed, it was slower 
during the period of extreme depression 
immediately following the 1907 panic. 

190 



At the head offices, and throughout 
the branch systems of the various banks 
this department is watched with the 
closest interest and attention. ^Vll the 
officers and clerks from the general 
manager down to the juniors clearly 
understand that in the systematic ex- 
tension of the network of branches lies 
the chief chance of building up the re- 
sources and power of the bank. They 
all see, as well, that the more branches 
are opened by the bank the better are 
the chances for promotion and in- 
creased pay. Therefore, every addition 
to the list of brandies is hailed with 
great satisfaction by all ranks of the 
service, not less because it conduces to 
added power and glory for the bank 
than because it may mean an immediate 
step up the ladder of success, an imme- 
diate rise in pay. 



How Branch Locations Are Select- 
ed. 

The department is usually run by 
the general manager. At the head of- 
fice the officials keep a sharp lookout 
for places suitable for opening. Com- 
petition in planting branches in the new 
towns springing up along new lines of 
railway is exceptionally keen. It is 
especially desired to be the first bank 
in such a place and early information 
as to the town site is prized highly. 
Then, in addition to the look-out kept 
at head office, all the branch managers 
are on the watch for suitable places in 
their respective districts. No matter 
how small the place may be, if it con- 
tributes any business of consequence to 
a branch located near by, it will be 
given a branch office if it is thought 
possible to earn a trifling profit. And 
if the place is growing, a branch will 
probably be run at a loss for a while 
for the sake of the footing to be ob- 
tained by an early start. 

Meeting the Banks Half-Way. 

Occasionally it happens that the busi- 
ness men of a small town are strongly 
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desirous of having banking competition. 
They may have a bank already, but 
think it charges too much, or restricts 
them too severely in their borrowing. In 
that case they h$ve to choose which of 
the dozen and a half banks they will 
approach. If a particular institution 
has a number of offices in the district 
and is well and favorably known, that 
doubtless will be chosen. A deputation 
of business men will go to the nearest 
branch and interview the manager or to 
the head office and see the general man- 
ager. They will explain that they want 
more banking competition and say that 
if this bank will open a branch there it 
will do a good business. 

The branch manager, or the general 
manager if it be at head office, will then 
ask for particulars of the amount of 
business of all kinds done there — the 
manufacturers, how much do they bor- 
row? the farmers, how much grain is 
shipped out annually, how much cheese, 
butter, etc.? If possible, it is desired 
to know how much the existing bank 
has on deposit and how much on loan. 
Then if it transpires that there is an 
opening there, the bank officials will 
take steps that will actually ensure to 
them a fair share of the business. 

Fixing the Conditions. 

The general manager may say to the 
deputation, which, of course, will be 
composed of substantial business men. 
“If we open a branch there we will 
want to be guaranteed a certain amount 
of business. It won’t suit us at all if 
you people use us merely as an engine 
or tool to beat down the rates of the 
other bank, without giving us your cus- 
tom. Will you yourselves sign an ad- 
dress to us asking us to open and pledg- 
ing your accounts to us? If you will 
do that and agree to use your influence 
on our behalf we will open at once.” 
Quite probably they will acquiesce, and 
save themselves the trouble of going to 
another bank on the same errand. 

Branches in the Large Cities. 

A careful examination of the list of 
new branches established shows them 
to be in all sorts of places. Thus a con- 



siderable number represent new offices 
opened in the large cities. The large 
banks spread their offices into every 
part of the big cities. Toronto has over 
one hundred; Montreal has about the 
same. One bank has fourteen branches 
in Toronto, another eleven. In Winni- 
peg, Ottawa, Calgary, Hamilton, Van- 
couver, and the other larger cities also 
there are branches spread into all busi- 
ness sections and into the residential 
parts as well. Then the smaller cities 
and towns are constantly getting fresh 
competition through the establishment 
in them of offices by banks that were 
not previously represented. But the 
bulk of the new offices go into the small 
hamlets of 200 population and upwards. 
Quite often buildings are erected in 
them that quite outclass anything pre- 
viously existing. 

Competition Is Keen. 

The branches shown in the tables as 
closed represent establishments in small 
places which failed to pay expenses af- 
ter a trial. Usually the bank officers 
come to the conclusion that the prospect 
of growth or of increased business are 
poor. The closing of a branch, how- 
ever, does not always mean that the lo- 
cality is not expected to prosper. Some- 
times it happens because the bank that 
closes was not able to get any kind of a 
foothold, or any share of the business 
held by a well established and popular 
rival. 



HIGH SCHOOL BANK A SUCCESS. 

S TRATFORD, which has the distinction 
of having the only real high school 
bank in Iowa, has decided to continue 
the business through the summer months. 
Miss Clarice Swedlund has been elected 
cashier. Upon the closing day of school 
the bank hud been operated sixty-four 
school days. It had sixty-six depositors 
and there was $250.59 on deposit. Strat- 
ford had but 600 population. Super- 
intendent Remsburg, who originated the 
idea of the bank, urged the depositors to 
earn the money deposited. Depositors carry 
regular printed checks, and the business is 
conducted in the same manner as by large 
banking institutions. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions," included in 
this Department. 



IRREGULAR INDORSERS — NE- 
GO T I ABLE INSTR V M ENTS 
LAW. 

WALKER vs. DUNHAM, et al. 

8T. LOUIS COURT OF APPEALS, JAN. 26, 

1909. 

The rule which formerly prevailed in 
Missouri, that a person not the payee in- 
dorsing a note before delivery is to be 
deemed a joint maker, was abrogated by 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. 

The statute applies to a note made and 
delivered after the statute took effect, 
though given as a renewal of a note made 
before fhat time. 

'T'HIS action was brought upon a 
note in the following form: 

“Rolla, Missouri, July 13, 1906. 

“One year after date for value re- 
ceived, I promise to pay to the order 
of J. Ellis Walker, one hundred and 
ten dollars, at the National Bank of 
Rolla, with interest from maturity at 
the rate of eight per cent, per annum. 

“Alonzo Dunham.” 

On the back of this note appeared 
the signatures of John W. Cooper, J. 
A. Watson, Wm. J. Salts, A. B. Hale, 
David E. Cowan, O. P. Margedant. 

The defendant Dunham made no an- 
swer, but the others defended upon the 
ground that there had been no pre- 
sentment of the note for payment and 
no notice of dishonor given to them. 

At the conclusion of the evidence 
the appellants asked the court for the 



following declaration of law: “Under 
the provisions of section 63, p. 251, Acts 
1905, a person who places his signa- 
ture upon the back of a note is deemed 
to be an indorser unless he clearly indi- 
cates his intentions to be bound in some 
other capacity, and is not liable upon 
the note unless the same is duly pre- 
sented, demand of payment made there- 
on of the maker, protested for non- 
payment, and notice thereof given; and 
in this case it appearing that the de- 
fendants only signed the note by plac- 
ing their names on the back thereof, 
and gave no indication of being bound 
otherwise than indorsers, and no de- 
mand, protest, or notice of non-pay- 
ment being shown, the finding should 
be for the defendants.” The court re- 
fused this declaration and appellants 
duly excepted. 

Thereupon the court of its own mo- 
tion gave the following declaration of 
law: “Prior to the passage of the act 
of 1905, regarding negotiable instru- 
ments, a person who wrote his name on 
the back of a note before delivery, of 
which he was neither the payee or in- 
dorsee, was held prima facie to be a 
maker, and not an indorser. The mere 
signing the note on the back imports 
that he was a maker. He could show 
by extrinsic evidence that he was an 
indorser only, but the signature itself 
made him a maker. Section 63, p. 251, 
Acts 1905, provides that ‘A person plac- 
ing his signature on an instrument other 
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than as maker is deemed to be an in- 
dorser unless lie clearly indicates by 
appropriate words his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity/ There 
is no significance given by this section 
as to where he signs it. 

“If the Legislature had intended by 
this section to make a person who 
signed on the back of a note an in- 
dorser, it could have done so with fewer 
words than were used and in unmistak- 
able terms. While it is true that the 
courts usually adopt the construction of 
a law that has been given it by the 
courts of a State from which it is adopt- 
ed, this rule should be subject to the 
limitations of our own laws existing at 
the time of the passage of the act. At 
the time of the passage of this act a 
person who signed his name on the 
back of a note, as these defendants have 
signed, was a maker. The meaning of 
the term ‘maker/ as used in section 63, 
should be construed by our laws existing 
at the time. Repeals or change of laws 
by implication are not favored, and it 
is a settled rule that the prior law is to 
be upheld if the two acts can subsist 
together. 

“To supplant an existing law, a sub- 
sequent statute must be clearly repug- 
nant thereto. As section 63 does not 
change the law then existing as to who 
are makers of notes, and as these de- 
fendants would be makers under the 
law existing at the time of the enact- 
ment of said section, they are still mak- 
ers, and no protest or notice of non- 
payment was necessary to make them 
liable on the note.” 

Reynolds, P. J.: The two questions 
for determination in this case are, first, 
whether section 63 of the act of the 
General Assembly of this State, ap- 
proved April 10, 1905 (Laws 1905, p. 
251 [Ann. St. 1906, § 463]), known as 
the “Negotiable Instruments Act,” ab- 
rogates the rule, theretofore announced 
bv our courts, that persons not payees 
in the bill, indorsing their names on 
the back of it, were prima facie joint 
makers; and, second, whether, if the 
negotiable instruments act does change 
the law as theretofore declared by our 
courts, in this respect the provisions of 



this new act apply to this note made 
July 13, 1906, in renewal of a note 
for the same amount made July, 1903. 
It is to be observed that, prior to the 
passage of the negotiable instruments 
act of 1905, we had no statutory law 
on the subject, our law governing it 
resting upon the decisions of our courts 
under their construction of the “law 
merchant.” 



Our negotiable instruments act of 
April 10, 1905, is entitled “An act re- 
lating to negotiable instruments, to re- 
vise and codify the law concerning the 
same and to establish the law uniform 
with that of other States on the sub- 
ject.” Section 195 of the act (Ann. St. 
1906, § 463) declares that its provisions 
do not apply to negotiable instruments 
made and delivered prior to the passage 
thereof. Section 196 declares that any 
case not provided for in the act shall be 
governed by the rules of the law mer- 
chant, and section 197 repeals all acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
act. In 1842 the question as to whether 
a person not the indorsee or payee, but 
writing his name on the back of the note 
in blank, is to be held as maker and 
may be sued as an original promisor, 
whether the note is negotiable like an 
inland bill of exchange or not, came be- 
fore our Supreme Court and was deter- 
mined in the case of Powell et al vs. 
Thomas, 7 Mo., 440, 38 Am. Dec., 465. 
Judge Scott, who delivered the opinion, 
states that it is a case of first impres- 
sion in that court, and that it must be 
admitted it is not without its difficulties. 
But following Moies vs. Bird, 11 Mass., 
440, 6 Am. Dec. 179, and Baker vs. 
Briggs, 8 Pick. (Mass.), 122, 19 Am. 
Dec. 311, as well as the New York 
courts our Supreme Court held, in this 
Powell case, that the person so indors- 
ing a promissory note in blank is a 
joint maker. This has been followed 
by our Supreme and Appellate Courts 
without question from that time on. The 
latest decision that has come to our at- 
tention, made prior to the enactment of 
the law of 1905, bcung that of First 
National Bank of Kansas City vs. 
Guardian Trust Co., reported in 187 
Mo., 494, 86 S. W. 109, 70 L. R. A. 
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79. decided by the court in banc, and 
which, at page 519 of 187 Mo., at page 
115 of 86 S. W. (70 L. R. A. 79), cites 
Powell et al. vs. Thomas, supra, and 
the cases following that in support of 
the rule. 

As was true in the Powell case as to 
the question then before our Supreme 
Court, being one of first impression in 
that court, so also is this question in 
this case, now before us, under the ne- 
gotiable instruments act, so far as we 
are aware, one of first impression before 
any of our appellate courts. 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
to the profession that there was no uni- 
formity of decision on this proposition 
among the courts of the several States, 
some following one rule, others another. 
As we have seen, our Missouri courts 
followed those of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts in adopting the old rule. 
Both of these States, along with more 
than thirty other States of the Union, 
have adopted this negotiable instru- 
ments law, all substantially in the same 
language as contained in the one adopt- 
ed by our State. In point of fact, it is 
a matter of common knowledge that 
this law is the result of the labors of the 
members of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to produce uniformity between the 
laws of the different States concerning 
negotiable instruments, and members of 
that association have taken up the mat- 
ter before their respective State Legis- 
latures and secured the adoption of this 
law by those States. This section of 
the law has been before the appellate 
courts of New York and Massachusetts, 
the decisions of whose courts, as we 
have seen, were accepted in 1842 bv our 
Supreme Court in fixing the rule of our 
State; and it has also been before the 
appellate courts of several other States, 
in which States the rule adopted in Mis- 
souri had prevailed, and in all of them 
it is recognized that the one prominent 
motive which led to the enactment of 
this law was the desire to establish a uni- 
form law on the subject of negotiable 
instruments through jut the United 
States. Wherever these acts have re- 
ceived judicial interpretation, this pur- 
pose has been recognized; in fact, that 



purpose is set forth in the very title of 
the act itself. It is stated to be “to es- 
tablish and codify the law concerning 
negotiable instruments and to establish 
a law uniform with that of other States 
on the subject/' In all the courts of 
the States before which this law has 
come under consideration, it has been 
held that the law, and especially what 
are sections 63 and 64 of our law, has 
changed the rule of decision theretofore 
in force in those States. The latest case 
that has come to our attention on the 
subject is that of Rockfield et al. vs. 
First National Bank, 77 Ohio St., 311, 
decided December 17, 1907. This was 
a case in the Supreme Court of Ohio, on 
error to the Circuit Court of Clark 
County. The decision of the Circuit 
Court of Clark County, reported 28 
Ohio Cir. Ct. R., 720, is correctly cited 
by the industrious counsel for respond- 
ents as holding that the negotiable in- 
struments act does not change the for- 
mer rule as to the liability of parties 
signing on the paper who were neither 
makers nor payees thereon. The 
learned counsel, however, were doubt- 
less not aware of the fact that the de- 
cision of the Circuit Court in this very 
case was reversed by the Supreme Court 
of Ohio, in 77th Ohio St., supra, and 
the sections here under consideration, 
namely, sections 63 and 64, were held 
by that court to have abrogated the rule 
theretofore in force in that State. All 
the questions concerning the effect of 
this new law on the old rule are so fully 
discussed and the authorities so thor- 
oughly collated in this Ohio Case that 
we consider it unnecessary to go into an 
elaborate discussion of the subject, it 
being sufficient to say that the view tak- 
en by the Supreme Court of Ohio of 
this particular provision, in holding that 
it abrogates the rule formerly in force, 
seems to us the correct view. Decisions 
to the same effect have been rendered 
by the courts of other States which be- 
fore the act had held to the rule pre- 
vailing in this State, and these sections 
63 and 64, or similar ones, have been 
held to revoke the rule formerly pre- 
vailing in their States by the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, in Downey vs. 
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O’Keefe, 26 R. I., 571; by Massachu- 
setts, in Thorpe vs. White, 188 Mass., 
333, and Bank vs. Law, 127 Mass., 72, 
and Toole vs. Crafts, 193 Mass., 110; 
by North Dakota, in Farquhar Co. vs. 
Higham, 16 N. D., 106; by New Jersey, 
in Gibbs vs. Guaraglia, 67 Atl., 81, and 
Wilson vs. Hendee, 66 Atl., 413; by 
Florida, in Baumeister vs. Kuntz, 53 
Fla., 340; by New York, in Far Rock- 
away Bank vs. Norton, 186 N. Y., 484; 
by Iowa, in Vander Ploeg vs. Van Zuuk, 
135 Iowa, 359- 

In Far Rockaway Bank vs. Norton 
(decided December 21, 1906), the Court 
of Appeals of New York, at page 485 
of 186 N. Y., says: “The note was 
given in renewal and to take up an 
earlier note also indorsed by the de- 
fendant. To establish the fact that 
the defendant had indorsed the note 
with the purpose of giving the maker 
credit with the payee, proof was given 
tending to show that, default having 
been made in the payment of the earlier 
note, notice of protest thereof was given 
to the defendant. It is urged that the 
evidence as to the protest of the earlier 
note was not of a proper character. It 
is unnecessary to consider this question, 
for since the enactment of the negoti- 
able instruments law (Laws 1897, p. 
719, c. 612) the law obtaining in the 
case of such indorsements as that made 
by the defendant has been radically 
changed. Prior to that time the in- 
dorser was presumed to be a second in- 
dorser and not liable to the payee, 
though it was competent for the payee 
to prove aliunde that the intention of 
the indorser was to give the maker cred- 
it with the payee (Bacon vs. Burnham, 
37 N. Y., 614; Coulter vs. Richmond, 
59 N. Y., 478). Section 114 of the ne- 
gotiable instruments law (Laws 1897, 
p. 734, c. 6 12) prescribes a different 
rule. It is enacted that: ‘Where a per- 
son, not otherwise a party to an instru- 
ment, places thereon his signature in 
blank before delivery, he is liable as 
indorser in accordance with the follow- 
ing rules: (1) If the instrument is pay- 
able to the order of a third person, he 
is liable to the payee and to all subse- 
quent parties.’ This note w’as made in 



December, 1898, and, therefore, the 
proof offered by the plaintiff was not 
necessary to maintain its cause of ac- 
tion, and the error, if error there was, 
was immaterial.” 



This section 114 of the New York 
law is identical, in substance, with sec- 
tion 64 of our negotiable instruments 
law, and section 113 of the New York 
law is the same as our section 63. Fol- 
lowing the construction placed on the 
effect of these sections, as changing the 
old rule, by the courts of New York 
and Massachusetts from which we ob- 
tained our old rule, and the courts of 
the other States named in which that 
rule also prevailed, we hold sections 63 
and 64 of our negotiable instruments 
law abrogate the rule heretofore in 
force in our State as to the liability of 
parties on negotiable instruments. The 
law of 1905 was in force at the time 
the note in controversy was executed, 
and, governed by the provisions of that 
law, the appellants here, except the 
maker of the note, Alonzo Dunham, are 
liable on the note as indorsers and not 
as joint makers. We are led to this 
view of the case not only by the weight 
of authority and the plain reading of 
our own law, but by the further consid- 
eration that the change in the law made 
by the negotiable instruments act in 
this respect is eminently a wise one. We 
agree with the statement made by a 
commentator on this law (Crawford’s 
Annotated Negotiable Instruments Law, 
3d Ed.), where he says in a note to 
his section 114, at top of page 84, that 
“when a plain man puts his signature 
on the back of a negotiable instrument 
he ordinarily understands that he is be- 
coming liable as an indorser; and if he 
puts it there before the instrument is 
delivered, he usually does so for the 
purpose of giving the maker or drawer 
credit with the payee or other person 
to whom it is negotiated.” 



We are further led to hold these sec- 
tions as abrogating the former rule for 
the reason that to do otherwise would 
be to separate our State from all the 
great commercial States in the Union 
on this matter of commercial law, a 
matter of vast importance to all our 
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people. To hold that these sections, 
particularly section 63, did not govern 
in our State because, before its enact- 
ment, our courts had held otherwise, 
would be to perpetuate that very con- 
fusion and dissimilarity between our 
law merchant and that of the other 
great commercial States, to obviate 
which is stated in the title of the act 
itself is one of the objects of its enact- 
ment. Missouri is too important a 
State, in her great commercial, indus- 
trial, and mercantile interests, to be 
fenced off from the other great States 
of our Union by a construction that 
would leave her people vexed with the 
very trouble her lawmakers were en- 
deavoring, and, as we think, successful- 
ly, to end. 

It appears in the opinion of Chief 
Justice Cullen, in Far Rockaway Bank 
vs. Norton, supra, that the note in suit 
was given in renewal and to take up an 
earlier note, also indorsed by the de- 
fendant, but that the note in suit was 
made after the enactment of the nego- 
tiable instruments law, and the Court 
of Appeals of New York held in that 
case that the negotiable instruments 
law, having been adopted prior to the 
making of the renewal note, controlled 
it. This is a recognition of the general 
common-law rule that the payment of a 
debt by a note extinguishes the debt 
(Byles on Bills [Sharswood’s, 7th Ed.], 
pp. 240, 390). To the same effect, also, 
see 2 Daniel’s Negotiable Instruments 
(5th Ed.), §§ 1266 and 1267, in which 
latter work, however, the rule as to 
payment of one note by another is cor- 
rectly said to rest chiefly in the inten- 
tion of the parties to the transaction. 
In the case at bar the old note, accord- 
ing to the undisputed testimony, was 
given up by the holder to the maker 
when the new note was executed and 
delivered. That extinguished the old 
note. While there is conflict in the 
cases as to the effect of renewals, all 
hold, so far as we are aware, that if 
the intent is to extinguish the one by the 
other, then the renewed note is treated 
as a new transaction on a new promise. 
Furthermore, in the note under consid- 
eration, two new indorsers, in addition 



to those who had been on the first one, 
appeared, and it was in law a new con- 
tract with different parties. 

In the brief filed in this case, the ar- 
gument is made that if section 63 of 
the negotiable instruments act is held 
to apply to the note In suit, then, as the 
first note was given prior to the enact- 
ment of the negotiable instruments law 
of 1905, to change the rights of the 
parties to that note by this new law is 
an impairment of the obligations of the 
contract and unconstitutional. If that 
question had been properly raised on 
the record in this case, we would have 
no jurisdiction over this case; but such 
a question cannot be injected into the 
record by brief and for the first time 
before this court. Furthermore, hold- 
ing that the old debt was extinguished 
by the new one disposes of that propo- 
sition as made in the brief and in the 
instruction. The declaration of law 
asked by appellants was substantially 
correct; those given by the court are, 
for the reasons above set out, errone- 
ous. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
cause remanded. All concur. 



SUIT UPON CHECK— RIGHT OF 
BANK TO SUE ANY OF THE 
PARTIES THERETO . 

CHOTEAU TRUST & BANKING COM- 
PANY VS. SMITH, ET AL. 

COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, APRIL 

21, 1909. 

A hank which has become the holder of a 
check in good faith may sue any or all of 
tlie parties thereto at its election. 

This right is not affected by any custom 
among hankers to look to the indorser of a 
dishonored check, if he is solvent, rather 
than to the maker. 



N October 31, 1906, C. T. Smith 
gave to H. B. Kinsolving a check 
for $380 on the Deposit Bank of Sadie- 
ville, Ky. Kinsolving indorsed the check 
to J. B. Dunn, and Dunn indorsed it to 
the C’hoteau Trust Sc Banking Company. 
The cheek when presented for payment 
was protested by the direction of Smith, 
and the Choteau Trust Sc Banking Com- 
pany brought this suit against Smith to 
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recover on the check in the Scott circuit 
court. W. A. Hinton on his petition was 
made a party defendant to the action. 
He and Smith in defense of the suit 
charged that the check had been ob- 
tained by fraud, and denied that the 
bank was a bona fide holder for value. 
By an amended answer they pleaded 
that the bank was fraudulently conniv- 
ing with Kinsolving and Dunn to assist 
them in collecting the check and to use 
the name of the bank as plaintiff for 
the fraudulent purpose of preventing 
them from relying upon their defenses 
to the paper as against the original 
payee. The case was heard before a 
jury, who entered a verdict in favor of 
the defendants. Judgment was entered 
on the verdict, and the plaintiff ap- 
pealed. 

In October, 1906, the Howey Realty 
& Financing Company had a sale and 
drawing of lots at Choteau, in Indian 
Territory, and ran an excursion from 
Lexington, Ky., out to the drawing; the 
realty company paying the expenses of 
any person who bought ten lots at $45 
each. Kinsolving was an agent of the 
company. Smith and Hinton were on 
the train. On the way out Kinsolving 
persuaded Hinton to buy ten lots. His 
traveling expenses were deducted from 
the amount the lots cost, and Hinton 
then got Smith to give Kinsolving his 
check for $380, as Hinton was in some 
doubt that he had this much to his credit 
in bank. When they got to Choteau, 
and Hinton saw the lots, he became dis- 
satisfied and demanded the return of his 
check. In the meantime, however, Kin- 
solving had indorsed the check to Dunn, 
and Dunn had indorsed it to the plaint- 
iff. When Kinsolving refused to re- 
turn the check, Smith telegraphed the 
bank at Sadieville not to pay it, and for 
this reason the check was not paid when 
it finally reached there. 

Upon the trial the defendant called 
a number of Kentucky bankers who tes- 
tified that by the usual course of bank- 
ing, when a check which has been re- 
ceived is dishonored, the bank would 
look to the person who had indorsed the 
check to pay it, if he was solvent, rather 
than to the maker. 



Hobson, «/.: It is evident from the 
proof that the bank was a holder 
of the check for value; but it is in- 
sisted that its not looking to Dunn for 
the money, and insisting on collecting 
it from Smith, is evidence that it is no 
longer a holder of the paper for value, 
and that the suit is brought under an ar- 
rangement with Dunn to defraud Smith 
and Hinton, by depriving them of their 
right to show the check was obtained 
by fraud. Section 3720b, subsecs. 51, 
52, 56, 57, Ky. St. (Russell's St. §§ 
1920, 1921, 1925, 1926), provides as 
follows: 

“The holder of a negotiable instru- 
ment may sue thereon in his own name, 
and payment to him in due course dis- 
charges the instrument.” Subsection 
51. 

“A holder in due course is a holder 
who has taken the instrument under the 
following conditions: (1) That the in- 
strument is complete and regular upon 
its face. (2) That he became the hold- 
er of it before it was overdue, and with- 
out notice that it had been previously 
dishonored, if such was the fact. (3) 
That he took it in good faith and for 
value. (4) That at the time it was ne- 
gotiated to him he had no notice of any 
infirmity in the instrument or defect in 
the title of the person negotiating it.” 
Subsection 52. 

“To constitute notice of an infirmity 
in the instrument or defect in the title 
of the person negotiating the same, the 
person to whom it is negotiated must 
have had actual knowledge of the infirm- 
ity or defect, or knowledge of such facts 
that his action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith.” Subsection 56. 

“A holder in due course holds the in- 
strument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties and free from defenses 
available to prior parties among them- 
selves, and may enforce payment of the 
instrument for the full amount thereof 
against all parties liable thereon.” Sub- 
section 57. 

As the plaintiff is a holder in due 
course, it has a legal right under the 
statute to enforce payment of the in- 
strument for the full amount of it 
against all parties liable thereon. When 
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the plaintiff has the right to sue all or 
any of the makers of an instrument at 
his election, the person who is sued can- 
not complain that others equally liable 
are not sued. If six persons sign a 
promissory note, and the payee sues one 
of them, he cannot complain that suit 
was not brought against the other five. 
The exercise of a legal right cannot be 
made the basis of a defense to an ac- 
tion. If Dunn is good, and Smith has 
to pay this check to the bank, he can 
then sue Dunn for the money which he 
has paid; but he cannot demand of the 
bank that it shall forego its action 
against him, and bring an action against 
Dunn before it requires him to pay the 
debt. The purpose of the statute is to 
give the holder of the paper an election 
as to whom he will sue. A large part 
of the business of the country is done 
on checks. Checks are taken as money, 
and pass from hand to hand as such, be- 
cause it is understood that an innocent 
holder can enforce payment against the 
maker without regard to any defense he 
may have against the payee; but if the 
rule were laid down that the banks who 
cash checks must in the first place look 
to the indorser, or that their failure to 
look to the indorser is evidence of a 
fraudulent conspiracy, the whole value 
of checks for commercial purposes 
wmuld be destroyed, and the manifest in- 
tention of the statute would be defeat- 
ed. We had a similar question before 
us in Sabel vs. Planters* Bank, 110 Ky., 
299, 61 S. W., 3b7. The bank there had 
cashed a draft to which a bill of lading 
was attached as security. The drawee 
refused to accept the draft and then un- 
dertook to attach the goods covered by 
the bill of lading, insisting that the bank 
was not a holder for value and was only 
prosecuting the suit to cut off his de- 
fense against the drawer. It was held 
that the attachment could not prevail. 
To hold that the failure of the bank to 
follow the custom of looking to the in- 
dorser is evidence of a fraudulent con- 
spiracy with him to defeat the equities 
of the maker would be to require the 
bank to follow the custom in order to 
be safe in its suit, and the result in the 
end would be practically to deny to it 
the right to look to any or all of the 



parties at its election. The statute is 
only declaratory of the common law and 
the rule heretofore in force in this 
State: “A bona fide holder for value of 
negotiable paper is one who has ac- 
quired title in the usual course of busi- 
ness, for a valuable consideration, in 
good faith, from one capable of trans- 
ferring it or from one in possession of 
the paper with an apparent right to 
transfer it and without notice or knowl- 
edge of defenses or circumstances which 
should put him on inquiry.” 7 Cyc., 
924. “Defenses available against the 
real party in interest may be set up, al- 
though the action be brought by a nom- 
inal party.” 8 Cvc., 25. “The real 
party in interest is the person bene- 
ficially entitled to the proceeds of the 
bill or note. As a rule, the holder is 
presumptively the owner, and as such is 
the real party in interest and entitled 
to bring suit.’* 8 Cvc., 69* “At com- 
mon law the holder of a bill might bring 
several simultaneous actions against all 
or any of the prior parties liable to him. 
He could not, however, maintain a joint 
action against parties severally liable. 
Bv statute in many of the United States, 
in England, and in Canada the holder 
of a bill of exchange or promissory note 
may bring suit against the drawer or 
maker, acceptor or indorser, any or all, 
in the same action.’* 8 Cyc., 92. 

If the purchaser of the paper is a 
bona fide holder for value w T hen he ac- 
quires it, he may enforce the payment 
of the paper, unless the defendant 
pleads and shows that he is not the real 
party in interest. If the defendant here 
had pleaded and shown that the bank 
had no actual interest in the collection 
of the note, or that it was simply bring- 
ing the action in its own name for the 
benefit of Dunn, wdio had already paid 
back to it the money it had paid him, the 
principle relied on by counsel would ap- 
ply: but there was an entire failure to 
establish anything of this sort, and, on 
the conclusion of the evidence, the court 
should have instructed the jury per- 
emptorily to find for the plaintiff. 

Judgment reversed, and cause re- 
manded for further proceedings con- 
sistent herewith. 
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STOPPING PAYMENT OF DRAFT 
—RIGHT AS AGAINST BANK 
WITH WHICH PAPER DEPOS- 
ITED. 

MURCHISON NATIONAL BANK vs. 

DUNN OIL MlIXS COMPANY. 

8UPREME COURT OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

MAY 21, 1909. 

Where paper is transferred to a bank by 
restrictive indorsement, as “for deposit” or 
“for collection,” the instrument is taken 
and held by the bank as agent for the in- 
dorser and for the purpose indicated, and 
subject to the right of the indorser to ar- 
rest payment or divert the proceeds in the 
hands of any intermediate or sub-agent who 
has taken the paper for like purpose and 
affected by the restriction. 

The drawer of a draft, by appropriate 
words appearing upon the paper, or by 
agreement outside of the instrument may 
likewise restrict bis obligation, and retain 
the right to"* arrest payment. This right is 
not affected by the fact that the amount of 
such drafts are usually entered subject to 
check, where it is shown to be the custom 
or agreement to charge back such amount 
against the depositor in case the paper is 
not paid on presentation. 

Where the restrictive nature -of the in- 
dorsement appears upon the paper, this 
right can be made effective in the hands of 
any holder, and through any number of sub- 
sequent indorsements; but where it arises 
bv reason of extraneous facts, it can be 
made available as between the original 
parties and subsequent indorsers who take 
for collection only, or who take with notice 
of the original restrictive agreement. 

/~\N February 4, 1904, the defendant 
company drew a draft as follows: 
“$286.00. Dunn, N. C., February 4, 
1904. Dunn Oil Mills Company. Three 
days sight pay to the order of Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank, Dunn, N. C., 
two hundred and eighty-six and 00-100 
dollars. Invoice No. 1072. January 
18, 1904. Value received and charge 
the same to account of Dunn Oil Mills 
Company. McD. Holliday, Treasurer. 
To C. R. Adams & Co., Four Oaks, N. 
C. No. 57 6.” 

Across the face, at the end, were the 
words: “No protest. Tear this off be- 
fore presenting”; and also on the face 
were stamped the words, “Cash item. 
Do not hold. If not paid on presenta- 
tion return at once.” On the back were 
the words, “Pay to the order of any 



bank or banker. Merchants’ & Farmers’ 
Bank, Dunn, N. C. V. L. Stephens, 
Cashier.” This paper was drawn pur- 
suant to a custom and understanding be- 
tween defendant company and the Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank of Dunn that 
the amount was to be entered subject 
to check, and charged back in case same 
was not paid or collected. This draft, 
so indorsed, was forwarded to plaintiff 
bank on February 4, and entered as cash 
item to credit of Merchants’ & Farm- 
ers’ Bank, subject to check. 

There was evidence, on the part of 
plaintiff, tending to show’ that, under 
this indorsement, the plaintiff* bank be- 
came the owner outright of the draft, 
and the holder of same in due course. 
There was also evidence, on the part of 
defendant, tending to show that the 
draft was forwarded to plaintiff bank 
for collection, and under an arrange- 
ment that same was to be charged back 
against the Merchants’ Bank in case 
same was paid or collected. The evi- 
dence further tended to show: That the 
Merchants’ & Farmers’ Bank, the orig- 
inal payee of the draft, failed on or 
about February 9, 1904, owing the de- 
fendant company a large balance, over 
$6,000, and that at the time this in- 
dorsement to plaintiff bank was made, 
and during the entire period covered by 
this transaction, the Merchants’ & Farm- 
ers’ Bank was largely indebted to plaint- 
iff bank, to the amount of some thou- 
sand dollars, and was so indebted at 
the time of the failure; that C. R. Ad- 
ams & Co., the drawee, was indebted to 
the defendant to the amount of the 
draft, and payment of same w T as stopped 
by defendant after failure of Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Bank, and amount 
was recharged to Adams on May 29, 
1904. 

On issues submitted, the jury ren- 
dered the following verdict: “(1) Is 
plaintiff the owner of the draft is sued 
upon? Answ’er: Yes. (2) What amount, 
if any, is the defendant indebted to 
plaintiff on account of draft sued on? 
Answer: $286.” There was judgment 
on the verdict for plaintiff, and defend- 
ant excepted and appealed. 

Hoke, J .: Where a draft or bill is 
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transferred to a bank by restrictive in- 
dorsement as “for deposit” or “for col- 
lection,” the instrument is taken and 
held by the bank as agent for the in- 
dorser and for the purpose indicated 
and subject to the right of the indorser 
to arrest payment or divert the proceeds 
in the hands of any intermediate or sub- 
agent who has taken the paper for like 
purpose and affected by the restriction. 
Boykin vs. Bank, 118 N. C., 566; Bank 
vs. Hubble, 117 N. Y., 881; Balback vs. 
Frelinghuysen (C. C.), 15 Fed., 675; 
Tyson & Rawles vs. Bank, 77 Md., 412. 
And the drawer of a draft, who ordinar- 
ily stands towards subsequent parties 
as a general indorser, may by appropri- 
ate words appearing upon the paper, or 
by agreement* dehors the instrument, 
and as to persons affected with notice, 
likewise restrict his obligation, and re- 
tain the right to arrest payment. Eaton 
& Gilbert on Commercial Paper, p. 405, 
and note 7. And this right of the in- 
dorser, or drawer, is not affected by the 
fact that the amount of such drafts are 
usually entered subject to check, where 
it is shown to be the custom or agree- 
ment to charge back such amount 
against the depositor in case the paper 
is not paid on presentation, or deduct 
the same from the next deposit. This 
doctrine is illustrated and well sustained 
in the opinion of this court in Packing 
Co. vs. Davis, 118 N. C., 548, in which 
it was held as follows: “(1) A negoti- 
able instrument deposited in a bank, in- 
dorsed ‘for collection,* remains the prop- 
erty of the depositor, and the same rule 
holds when the written indorsement ap- 
pears unrestricted; but, as a matter of 
fact (evidenced by express collateral 
agreement or a tacit understanding to 
be reasonably inferred from the course 
of dealing between the bank and its de- 
positor), the instrument is taken by the 
bank, not as a purchase, but for collec- 
tion simply. (2) The fact that a bank 
has given a depositor credit for the 
amount of a negotiable instrument, reg- 
ularly indorsed, is not conclusive evi- 
dence that the bank had purchased the 
paper and was not a mere bailee thereof. 
(3) When a bank habitually credits a 
depositor’s account with negotiable in- 



struments indorsed to it by depositor, 
giving permission to the depositor to 
draw against such credits, but charges 
up to the depositor all such papers as 
are not paid on presentation, or deducts 
such items from the next deposit, such 
a course of dealing stamps the transac- 
tion, with reference to the title to in- 
struments so indorsed, as being unmis- 
takably a bailment for collection simply, 
and no greater title is vested in the 
bank.** 

Where the restrictive nature of the 
indorsement appears by proper entry 
upon the paper, this right of the drawer 
or indorser, so clearly stated in this 
opinion, can be made effective in the 
hands of any holder, and through any 
number of subsequent indorsements for, 
as said by Knowlton, J., in Freemans 
Bank vs. Natural Tube Works, 151 
Mass., 417. “An unbroken succession 
of such indorsements would indicate 
that each indorser was acting by di- 
rection of the next preceding indorser, 
who was himself an agent of the owner 
for whom the collection was to be 
made.** And where it arises by reason 
of facts dehors the instrument, it can 
be made available as between the orig- 
inal parties and subsequent indorsees 
who take for collection only, or who 
take with notice of the original restric- 
tive agreement, unless and until the in- 
strument is acquired by a holder in due 
course. Where, however, the rights of 
a restrictive indorsee or drawee of a 
draft must rest in facts dehors the in- 
strument, and the draft has been drawn 
in the usual form for circulation as a 
negotiable instrument, and has been ac- 
quired by a ‘‘holder in due course,” such 
drawee or indorsee may be held respon- 
sible to such holder, for though his 
agent for collection or deposit, as the 
case may be, has exceeded his power, 
he has acted within the apparent scope 
of his authority, and this on the recog- 
nized principle ‘‘that, when one or two 
persons must suffer by the fraud or mis- 
conduct of another, he first who reposes 
the confidence or by his negligent con- 
duct makes it possible for the loss to 
occur must bear the loss.** Rollins vs. 
Ebbs, 138 N. C., 140; Railroad vs. 
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Kitchin, 91 N. C., 39; Vass vs. Riddick, 
89 N. C., 6. And see Ditch vs. Bank of 
Baltimore, 79 Md. 192. 

In the case before us, and under the 
principles stated, the right of defendant 
to arrest the payment of this draft as 
against the Merchants* & Farmers’ 
Bank of Dunn is clear. There is also 
abundant testimony on the part of de- 
fendant tending to establish such right 
against the plaintiff bank, the Murchi- 
son National Bank of Wilmington. 
There was evidence, however, on the part 
of plaintiff, tending to show that plaint- 
iff bank acquired and holds this draft 
as purchaser for value and without no- 
tice ; the existing indebtedness constitut- 
ing value by express provision of stat- 
ute. Revisal 1905, § 2173; Manufac- 
turing Co. vs. Summers, 143 N. C., 
103. See evidence of J. V. Grainger, 
Record, p. 1 8. The case then was prop- 
erly made to depend on the question thus 
presented — whether plaintiff was the 
holder of the draft in due course — and 
this question the jury have resolved in 
plaintiff’s favor. Under a full and 
comprehensive charge, every position 
available to defendant on the testimony, 
and under these authorities was submit- 
ted for consideration, and we find no 
reversible error in the record. 



ACCOM MOD A TION NOTE — 
TRANSFER AFTER MATURITY 
—LIABILITY OF MAKER . 

MARLING vs. JONES, et al. 

SUPREME COURT OF WISCONSIN, FEB. l6, 

1909- 

The mere fact that an accommodation 
note was transferred by the party accom- 
modated after due to a holder for 
value does not permit the accommodation 
maker to defeat recovery at the suit of a 
holder for value, merely upon the ground 
that the note was accommodation paper and 
without consideration moving to the maker. 

r I ^HIS action was brought to foreclose 
*“■ a mortgage. The findings estab- 
lished that on September 21, 1898, Ev- 
erett H. Jones executed his promissory 
note for $2,000 payable two years after 
date to the order of Henry Herman, 
and as security for the note executed 
4 



a mortgage to Herman upon certain 
lots in Milwaukee. 

Jones executed and delivered this note 
and mortgage to Herman, with the un- 
derstanding that Herman would negoti- 
ate the same and raise money thereon, 
but Jones received no consideration, and 
the note and mortgage were executed by 
him merely for the accommodation of 
Herman. June 2, 1901, Jones con- 
veyed the mortgaged premises subject 
to this mortgage of $2,000 to one Ray- 
mond, the confidential agent for Her- 
man, who was acting for the latter in all 
the transactions, and the note and mort- 
gage were afterward transferred to the 
plaintiff. 

Timlin, J. (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : Was the action properly dismissed 
as to Jones? No consideration moving 
to the accommodation maker is neces- 
sary to uphold an accommodation note. 
The very name of the paper suggests 
this. The consideration in such case 
which supports the promise of the ac- 
commodation maker is that parted with 
by the person taking the accommodation 
note and received by the person accom- 
modated. Nor is it any defense by the 
maker of an accommodation note that 
the taker other than the person accom- 
modated, whether indorsee or transferee 
for value, knew before and when he 
took the note that the accommodation 
maker received no consideration. 

This would be merely showing that 
such taker, indorsee, or transferee knew 
that it was an accommodation note. If 
this were sufficient to defeat the note, 
there could be no such thing as accom- 
modation paper, except in cases of ig- 
norance of this fact on the part of the 
taker, indorsee, or transferee, and this 
would be contrary to common experi- 
ence, and avoid many of the daily trans- 
actions in banking and other branches 
of business. Section 1675-55, vol. 3, 
Sanborn’s Supp. 1906 to St. 1898. But 
the accommodation note in question was 
transferred by the party accommodated, 
namely, the payee therein, after it be- 
came due. Does this circumstance per- 
mit the accommodation maker to avoid 
the note on the ground that he received 
no consideration? 
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If the effect of a transfer, after due, 
is merely to leave the transferee subject 
to notice or knowledge of the true cir- 
cumstances attending the execution of 
the note in question, and for this rea- 
son subject him to defenses, then, as ac- 
tual knowledge that the note was ac- 
commodation paper would be no defense 
by the accommodation maker as against 
the transferee for value from the party 
accommodated, it would seem that it 
could make no difference in the liability 
of the accommodation maker upon this 
ground whether the note was trans- 
ferred before or after due. Aside from 
this imputed notice or knowledge, or 
actual notice or knowledge, it is not true 
that the taker for value from the party 
accommodated stands in the shoes of 
the latter. The difference between them 
is that one has parted with value for the 
note and the other has not. In neither 
case has the maker received a considera- 
tion moving to him. So that between 
the party accommodated and the accom- 
modation maker there is no considera- 
tion parted with or received by either, 
while between the transferee for value 
and the accommodation maker there is 
a consideration moving from the former 
at the instance of the latter sufficient to 
support the contract. 

There is considerable conflict among 
the decisions on this point, and those 
text- writers who profess to have made 
a thorough examination of the cases 
seem to incline to the belief that the 
weight of authority upholds the view 
that the transferee of accommodation 
paper after due may enforce the 
same against the accommodation maker 
(Joyec on Defenses to Commercial Pa- 
per, § 282 [A. D. 1907]; 1 Dan. Neg. 
Instruments [5th Ed.], § 726 [A. D. 
1903]; 2 Randolph, Comm. Paper [2d 
Ed.], § 677 [A. D. 18 99] ; Story, Prom. 
Note [7th Ed.], § 194 [A. D. 1878] ; 2 
Parsons, Notes & Bills, p. 29 [A. D. 
1865]; Mersick vs. Aderman, 77 Conn., 
634; Black vs. Tarbell, 89 Wis., 390; 1 
Am. & Eng. Encv. Law, 364). 

The uniform Negotiable Instrument 
Law (Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906, §§ 
1675-1684-7) enacted by the Legisla- 
ture of this State, and in like manner 



adopted by thirty-four States of the 
Union, and by Congress for the District 
of Columbia, in the effort to bring 
about more uniformity of decision re- 
garding these instruments of commerce, 
appears to distinguish between a holder 
for value and a holder in due course. 
Brannan on the Negotiable Instruments 
Law (A. D. 1908); Bunker on the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law (A. D. 1905). 
Section 1675-55, Sanborn’s St. Supp. 
1906 to St. 1898, defines who is an ac- 
commodation party, and provides that 
such party is liable on an instrument 
to a holder for value, notwithstanding 
such holder at the time of taking the 
instrument knew him to be only an ac- 
commodation party. Section 1675, San- 
born’s St. Supp. 1906, defines “holder” 
to mean the payee or indorsee of a bill 
or note who is in possession of it, or the 
bearer thereof, and defines “value” to 
mean a valuable consideration. 

On the other hand, a holder in due 
course is defined in section 1676-22, 
Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906, to be one who 
has taken the instrument under the fol- 
lowing conditions: (1) That it is com- 
plete and regular upon its face; (2) 
that he became the holder before it was 
overdue, and without notice that it had 
been’ previously dishonored, if such was 
the fact; (3) that he took it in good 
faith and for value; (4) that at the time 
it was negotiated to him he had no no- 
tice of any infirmity in the instrument 
or defect in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating it; (5) that he took it in the 
usual course of business. 

In the hands of a holder otherwise 
than in due course such note is subject 
to the same defenses as if the notes 
were not negotiable. Section 1676-28, 
Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906. A negotiable 
instrument is discharged by the pay- 
ment in due course by the party accom- 
modated. It is not discharged by pay- 
ment by a party secondarily liable there- 
on, but remits such party to his rights 
against him primarily liable (section 
1679-2, Sanborn’s St. Supp. 1906), ex- 
cept where it is made for accommodation 
and paid by the party accommodated 
(Id.). On the other hand, there are 
the cases of Chester vs. Dorr, 41 N. Y., 
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279; Peale vs. Addicks, 174 Pa., 543; 
Bacon vs. Harris, 15 R. I., 599; Battle 
vs. Weems, 44 Ala., 105, and Simons vs. 
Morris, 53 Mich., 155. See, however, in 
Alabama the later case of Connerly vs. 
Planters' & Mer. Ins. Co., 66 Ala., 432 ; 
in Michigan the later case of Warder 
et al. vs. Gibbs, 92 Mich., 29- 

No doubt there exists a class of de- 
fenses in favor of the accommodation 
maker of negotiable paper which may 
not be urged in cases where the note is 
fair on its face and negotiated in due 
course before due to a purchaser for 
value, without notice or knowledge of 
any infirmity, but which might be urged 
in favor of the accommodation maker if 
the note were overdue when negotiated, 
but the fact that the accommodation 
maker received no consideration is not 
one of these defenses, so long as the 
note was negotiated by his express or 
implied authority. 

The fact is here established that this 
note was in its inception accommodation 
paper. Jones made to Herman no ex- 
press restriction upon its use for that 
purpose. We do not overlook the testi- 
mony of Brand with reference to con- 
versations between him and Herman not 
in behalf of Jones, which the court be- 
low from its findings must have rejected 
as incredible. We approve this rejec- 
tion. The testimony is overborne by the 
circumstantial evidence. It is a ques- 
tion upon which the precedents are at 
some variance whether or not the agency 
of the party accommodated to use the 
accommodation paper to raise money 
thereon (no express agreement appear- 
ing) expires with the maturity of the 
paper. The greater number of courts 
seem to favor the view that the agency 
to negotiate an accommodation paper 
and raise money thereon is not so lim- 
ited. See citations supra. 

The courts of this State are not yet 
committed upon the question presented, 
and it seems more in harmony with the 
uniform negotiable instrument law, and 
with the weight of judicial authority, 
to hold, as we do, that the mere fact 
that the accommodation note was trans- 
ferred by the party accommodated af- 
ter due to a holder for value does not 



permit the accommodation maker to de- 
feat recovery at the suit of the holder 
for value merely upon the ground that 
the note was an accommodation note, and 
without consideration moving to the ac- 
commodation maker. This necessitates 
a modification of the judgment of the 
court below so as to permit the appellant 
to take judgment against the accommo- 
dation maker, Jones. 



DRAFT UPON INSURANCE COM- 
PANY PAYABLE AT BANK- 
MEANING OF WORDS (( UPON 
ACCEPTANCE.” 

BERENSON vs. LONDON & LANCA- 
SHIRE FIRE INS. COMPANY. 



SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, FEB. 26, 1909. 

A draft addressed to a ftre insurance 
company, and drawn by its special agent, 
required a trust company to pay the amount 
thereof to the order of the payee “upon ac- 
ceptance,” the instrument containing a re- 
cital that it was in full satisfaction of a 
claim for a fire loss: Held , that the words 
“upon acceptance” imposed a condition 
which rendered the draft non-negotiable. 

A CTION by Arthur Berenson against 
** the London & Lancashire Fire In- 
surance Company of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, and others. Demurrers were sus- 
tained to plaintiff's amended declara- 
tion, and the case was reported to the 
Supreme Judicial Court, on agreement 
that, if the court should overrule the 
demurrers as to any or all of the counts 
of the declaration, judgment should be 
entered for plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed against the defendant or de- 
fendants whose demurrer was over- 
ruled. 



Rugg, J.: The question presented in 
this case is whether the following is a 
negotiable instrument: 

Draft No. 14849 H. O. No Accepted 190 to 
be paid on acct of the London & 
Lancashire Fire Insurance Co. of 
Liverpool, England. 

Manager 

Countersigned Cashier. 

$360.43 Claim No. 

Boston, March 4th, 1907. 
Upon acceptance the 
Connecticut Trust and Safe Deposit 
Co. will pay to the 
Order of Solomon Yaffee 
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Three hundred and sixty 43 

Dollars which payment evidenced by 
proper endorsement hereof constitutes full 
satisfaction of all claims and demands for 
loss and damage by fire on December 25th 
1906 to property described in policy No. 
6442019 issued 'at the Lynn Agency and 
said Policy is hereby cancelled and sur- 
rendered to the Company. 

To the 

London & Lancashire Fire Insurance 
Co. of Liverpool, England. 
Agency Department Hartford, Conn. 

Joseph F. Givernaud, 

Special Agent. 

Rev. Laws, c. 73, provides, inter alia, 
that a negotiable instrument “must con- 
tain an unconditional promise or order 
to pay a certain sum of money.” It is 
a fundamental rule in the interpretation 
of written instruments that all words 
used in it must be given effect if reason- 
ably possible, and they are to be given 
their ordinary and natural meaning, un- 
less there is some necessity apparent 
for a different construction (Cotting vs. 
Boston, 87 N. E., 205). This applies 
as well to negotiable instruments as to 
deeds, wills or non-negotiable contracts. 
If the words, “upon acceptance” in the 
fifth line of the instrument as above 
printed could be eliminated, it would 
plainly be a foreign bill of exchange 
drawn by Givernaud, either individually 
or as agent, for and in behalf of the 
defendant insurance company upon the 
latter at its Hartford agency, payable 
at the Connecticut Trust & Safe De- 
posit Company (Carpenter vs. Farns- 
worth, 106 Mass., 561, 8 Am. Rep., 360; 
Chipman vs. Foster, 119 Mass., 189). 
But these words are in the instrument, 
and must be given a reasonably intelli- 
gible effect if possible. All the lan- 
guage employed may be examined for 
the purpose of ascertaining the mean- 
ing attributed by the parties to those in 
dispute. The paper was made with the 
intent that, when paid, it should operate 
as a settlement of claims for damage 
arising from a fire in property described 
in a policy of the defendant insurance 
company and as a cancellation of the 
policy. The signature is by one who 
describes himself as “special agent.” 
Reading this language in conjunction 
with the words “upon acceptance” seems 



to make the transaction plain. A fire 
had injured property insured by the de- 
fendant insurance company. The loss, 
for which it was responsible under the 
terms of its policy, had been tentatively 
adjusted between the insured and a spe- 
cial agent of the insurance company, 
whose authority to make payment or 
sign an instrument fixing its liability 
was limited to the extent of requiring 
approval or ratification by the Hartford 
Agency of the defendant insurance com- 
pany. Therefore, the agent of limited 
authority drew the paper in suit di- 
rected to the agency, whose approval 
was required to give life to his adjust- 
ment, stating the amount of loss agreed 
upon, but making the vitality of the in- 
strument dependent upon the act of ap- 
proval or acceptance by that agency. 
Amplification of the words “upon ac- 
ceptance” expressive of the same mean- 
ing would be “upon acceptance of this 
contract by the agency department at 
Hartford, Conn., of the London & Lan- 
cashire Fire Insurance Company of Liv- 
erpool, England, and not before.” But 
the significance of all this is compressed 
into the words “upon acceptance” in 
view of the other language of the in- 
strument. It is in effect a check drawn 
upon the account of the defendant in- 
surance company in the Connecticut 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company which 
is not to be valid until countersigned by 
the proper officers of the defendant com- 
pany at its Hartford Agency. The de- 
fendant Givernaud is not liable. If the 
words “upon condition” had been omit- 
ted, he would then have made the ordi- 
nary contract of the drawer, namely, ab- 
solutely to pay the face of the bill if 
not accepted by the drawee, or if ac- 
cepted and not paid by him. But bv 
inserting these words he made his whole 
liability contingent upon there being an 
acceptance. Although no case exactly 
like this is to be found in our reports, 
it is within the familiar principle that 
contracts to be performed only upon 
condition are not negotiable instruments 
(Grant vs. Wood, 12 Gray, 220; Costelo 
vs. Crowell, 127 Mass., 293, and cases 
cited). The instrument, not having been 
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accepted or approved by the Hartford rightly sustained, and in accordance 
Agency of the defendant insurance com- with the terms of the report the entry 
pany, never became a complete and op- must be 

erative contract. The demurrers were Judgment for the defendants. 

REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



NOTE SIGNED AS “CASHIER.” 
IIokey Brook, Pa., June 16, 1909. 
Editor Banker* Magazine: 

Sir: Does signing a note as “Cashier” 

relieve him from payment of the note? 

Subscriber. 

Answer: Where the cashier of a bank 
signs or indorses paper in his individ- 
ual name with the addition of the words 
“as Cashier/* the obligation is that of 
the bank, and not his personal obliga- 
tion (Negotiable Instruments Law, Pa., 
§ 42 ; Bank of the State vs. Muskingum 
Bank, 29 N. Y., 619; First Nat. Bank 
vs. Hall, 44 N. Y., 395; Lookout Bank 
vs. Hull, 93 Tenn., 645; Folger vs. 
Chase, 18 Pick. [Mass.], 63). 



FORGED CHECK ON SAVINGS 
BANK. 

Mamaroneck, N. Y., June 14, 1909. 
Editor Banker * Magazine: 

Dear Sir: Will you kindly give me your 
opinion to settle a little argument in re- 
gard to the following: 

A man brings in a savings bank book 
and wishes to draw $100 out. He presents 
book with check to another bank that does 
not know him. Xow this bank sends the 
book with check by mail to the bank it is 



drawn on for collection and the bank sends 
back word to pay and the bank where it 
was presented, although they do not know 
the party, pays out the money. 

Now the question is: Suppose this was 

not the right party that presented the book 
and got the money on his forged check, 
should the first bank (the bank that paid 
him the money) be liable for not knowing 
the party they paid the money to, or the 
second bank that thought signature was all 
right and found out afterwards it was not? 
Should the second bank have a right to 
think that the first bank should know the 
first bank they paid cash to? 

Subscriber. 

Answer: As the savings bank book 
is accompanied by a check purporting 
to be drawn by the depositor, we appre- 
hend that the rule would apply that the 
drawee bank is bound to laiow the sig- 
nature of the drawer (Nat. Park Bank 
vs. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77). 
That bank, having authorized payment 
after having the check in its possession, 
could not thereafter reclaim the amount 
from the bank which acted upon its own 
instructions. But the duty of the drawee 
bank in this respect would apply only to 
the drawer’s signature, and an errone- 
ous payment made upon a genuine signa- 
ture — as, for example, if the check had 
been lost or stolen — would be at the 
risk of the bank making the same. 



MULTIPLICATION OF MILLIONS. 



^T^IE incorporation in the United States 
JL during May of railroad, industrial 
and other companies having a capital stock 
of $258,459,900 gives an idea of the won- 
derful commercial expansion of the coun- 
try. Incidental testimony to the same ef- 
fect is furnished by the speedy absorption 
by investors of the $10,000,000 issue of pre- 
ferred stock put out by a new dry goods 
combination. E. H. Harriman said to the 
newspaper men who asked him about the 
report that he was going abroad to dispose 
of $150,000,000 of bonds: “I wouldn't have 
to go out of this house to do that in half 
an hour.” 



This is truly a billion-dollar era. Where 
the last generation figured in millions, the 
common multiple of the present-day busi- 
ness world is $100,000,000. To what 
lengths is the multiplication of millions to 
go? Estates of $1,000,000 have dwindled 
by comparison to modest competencies. At 
the present rate of increase the “swollen 
fortunes” of to-day may to-morrow excite 
no public concern, being dwarfed by the 
greater hoards heaped up and reduced to 
negligible consequence in the light of the 
giaver problems in the regulation of capital 
which may then be expected to demand at- 
tention . — New York World . 
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THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 

THEY CONTAIN. 

THE MANAGEMENT OF THE BANK. 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

OFFICERS. 



TPHE officers shall be a president, two 
vice-presidents, secretary, and 
treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot 
from the board of trustees, and such 
other officers and assistants shall be ap- 
pointed as the board of trustees may 
deem necessary, who shall hold their of- 
fices during the pleasure of the board. 

The title officer or officers as used in 
these by-laws shall mean the president, 
vice-presidents, secretary or treasurer. 
(Note: Some banks designate the attending 

officers “Secretary,” others “Treasurer” and 
still others “Cashier” while in many cases,, 
the three are combined in one. In large 
banks all three may be found, in addition 
to others.) 

A counsel shall also be appointed, who 
shall not be a trustee. 

The attorney shall attend the meet- 
ings of the board, when requested, and 
the board may regulate his charges for 
services (New York). 

Duties of President and Vice-Presi - 
dent. 

The president shall have the general 
charge and superintendence of the 
bank, its management, securities and 
obligations. He shall have power to 
execute, in the name and under the 
common seal of the bank, such releases 
from, or conveyances, assignments or 
transfers of, the property or securities 
of the bank as may be authorized by the 
board of trustees. He shall also have 
power, upon receipt of principal and 
interest due thereon, to execute assign- 
ments of bonds and mortgages and sat- 
isfaction pieces of mortgages. 

206 



In the absence of the president, eith- 
er of the vice-presidents may discharge 
any or all of the duties of the presi- 
dent. In case any conflict of authority 
or duty shall arise between any of the 
officers or employes of the bank, the 
decision of the president shall be con- 
clusive until overruled or modified by 
the board of trustees. (New York.) 

The president shall have a general super- 
vision and direction of the business of the 
institution, subject to such action and regu- 
lations as may from time to time be adopted 
by the board of trustees. 

He shall, in conjunction with the treas- 
urer. have charge of the common seal, also 
of all bonds and mortgages, stocks, securi- 
ties and other property belonging to or held 
by the institution. 

All satisfactions of mortgages, releases 
and conveyances shall be signed by the 
president or one of the vice-presidents and 
secretary or treasurer. 

He shall preside at all meetings of the 
board of trustees, and appoint all com- 
mittees, unless otherwise ordered, and shall 
perform such other duties as usually de- 
volve on the chief executive officer of like 
institutions. (New York.) 

It shall be the duty of the first vice- 
president to consult and advise with 
the president in all matters and af- 
fairs of the institution, to assist the 
president in the discharge of his duties, 
and to perform all the duties of the 
president in his absence or inability to 
act, and in concurrence with the presi- 
dent, to have a general oversight of all 
the business and affairs of the institu- 
tion. (New York.) 

It shall be the duty of the second 
vice-president, whenever requested by 
the president or first vice-president, to 
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perform all the duties devolving upon 
the first vice-president in his absence or 
inability to act. (New York.) 

Duties of Treasurer. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to attend at the bank during banking 
hours, and at such other times as may 
be necessary; to keep or cause to be 
kept, on account of all moneys received 
and paid out; to make, or cause to be 
made, the necessary entries in the pass- 
books of the dealers; he shall receive 
the funds remaining in the hands of the 
teller, or on hand; provide the neces- 
sary supplies and other articles, books, 
blanks and stationery required in the 
prosecution of the business of the bank, 
and pay such salaries to the employes 
of the board as he may be by their vote 
directed when due; and in connection 
with the president, he shall have charge 
of all bonds and mortgages and other 
securities and property of the bank, ex- 
cepting bonds given by the employes 
of the bank. (New York.) 

(2) It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
lceep an account of all moneys received 
and paid out, and shall report the same in 
detail at each monthly meeting of the board; 
he shall also make out and prepare In due 
time all such reports and returns, or other 
statements as the institution is required to 
render in compliance with the statutes, and 
perform such other duties as the board may 
by resolution require. (New* York.) 

(3) The treasurer shall be ex officio clerk 
of the corporation and of the board of trus- 
tees and shall keep a true record of the 
proceedings at all their meetings and pub- 
lish notice of meetings as prescribed in 
these by-laws. 

It shall be the duty of the treasurer, with 
such assistants as he may be authorized by 
the board of trustees to employ under fixed 
compensations, to attend at the bank dur- 
ing bank hours to enter all deposits and 
payments made to depositors in the books 
of the bank, and a duplicate of each entry 
In the book of the depositor. He shall keep, 
deposit, and invest the money and property 
of the bank as directed by the board of 
trustees. He shall pay all debts due from 
the bank, make all transfers of securities, 
and collect, receive and enforce all debts 
and obligations due to it, and upon pay- 
ment thereof shall acquit and discharge the 
same and surrender or discharge all security 
held therefor, and shall transact the other 
ordinary business of the bank, and present 
to the board of trustees, weekly, an exhibit 
of the state of the deposits, liabilities and 
investments of the bank. The treasurer 
shall have charge of all the securities. 



Discretion of Treasurer. 

The treasurer is hereby authorized to 
procure all needful books and station- 
ery for the use of the bank, and to pay 
for the same without audit; also to pay 
all other just and legal claims against 
it of known and fixed amounts, as rent, 
taxes, salaries, etc. 

Duties of the Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to conduct the correspondence of the 
bank, to receive all business applica- 
tions, and submit them to the appro- 
priate committees; he shall notify the 
trustees and committees of all meetings 
required to be held, and be present and 
keep the minutes of such meetings if so 
required. 

General Duties of the Treasurer 
and Secretary. 

The treasurer and secretary shall, un- 
der the general direction of the presi- 
dent, superintend the daily transactions 
of the bank ; make, or cause to be made, 
the necessary entries in the pass-books 
of the depositors; collect the principal 
of, and the interest and income arising 
from, all securities or property held or 
owned by the bank, as the same may 
become due; cause the same and the 
money received from depositors to be 
deposited daily in such bank or banks 
as the board of trustees mav direct, ex- 
cept a sum sufficient to meet the ordi- 
nary demands of depositors from day 
to day, which sum shall after banking 
hours be kept in the vault of the bank; 
cause all policies of insurance upon 
buildings mortgaged to or owned by the 
bank to be renewed at or before their 
expiration; provide all necessary books, 
blanks and stationery, and cause all 
salaries to be paid when due. In the 
absence of the treasurer his duties shall 
be performed by the secretary; and in 
the absence of the secretary his duties 
shall be performed bv the treasurer. 
(New York.) 

The Comptroller. 

The comptroller shall daily audit and 
revise the accounts of the tellers at the 
offices of the society and verify their 
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reports of receipts and payments, and 
the postings thereof in the ledgers. He 
shall, under the direction of the presi- 
dent, have the care and management of 
the society's investments in real estate; 
and he shall also perform such other 
duties as may be assigned to him by the 
president. (Pa.) 

Surveyor and Appraiser. 

The survevor shall survey and ap- 
praise property for mortgage loans, 
and sign orders for payment by the 
president or treasurer of instalments on 
mortgage loans. (New Jersey.) 

Committees and Their Duties. 

It shall be the duty of the president 
to appoint annually at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the board of trustees 
in January, subject to the approval of 
the board, the following committees: 
Finance committee, consisting of five 
members ; examining committee, con- 
sisting of three members ; executive 
committee, consisting of three members ; 
appraisal committee, consisting of three 
members; attending committee, consist- 
ing of six members, and also an attor- 
ney, together with such other commit- 
tees as may from time to time be author- 
ized by the board. (Note: In many 
banks a nominating committee is also 
included, whose duties are to suggest 
names of trustees, officers and commit- 
tees, in place of the president as above.) 

Finance Committee. 

There shall be a committee of five 
members of the board to be denomin- 
ated, the funding committee. The pres- 
ident and treasurer (who are hereby 
permanently appointed as part of said 
committee) and three other trustees tak- 
en in rotation, the terms of office of one 
of whom shall expire each year, shall 
constitute said committee, whose duty it 
shall be to invest the money received, 
under such limitations as are prescribed 
by law, subject to the approval of the 
board, at each monthly meeting; to ex- 
amine the books, accounts, securities 
and management of the bank, and re- 
port thereon to the board at the month- 
ly meetings in June and December, and 



at the same meetings to recommend a 
rate of interest dividend to be declared. 

Each application for mortgage loan 
may be approved by said committee, 
after the same shall have been investi- 
gated by one or more of their number 
or a member of the board and such in- 
vestigation certified to, as to the value 
of the premises to be mortgaged, ac- 
cording to their best judgment. The 
report of such investigation shall be 
filed and preserved among the records 
of the bank. 

Annually at the meeting in Febru- 
ary, there shall be elected for two years, 
one member of such committee, to fill 
the places of those whose terms of of- 
fice expire at that time. Members of 
said committee retiring therefrom by 
expiration of their term or by resigna- 
tion, shall be ineligible for re-election 
until after one year from the time they 
shall so retire. 

In case of the inability by sickness, 
absence, or other unavoidable detention 
of any member to attend the meetings 
of any committee, the president may 
designate any member of the board of 
trustees to act as a member of said com- 
mittee during such inability. 

Three members of said committee 
shall constitute a quorum. (New York.) 

The finance committee shall hold stated 
meetings at the bank on the last Tuesday 
of each month, at 10 o’clock A. M. They 
may also hold special meetings, and ad- 
journ from time to time. They shall ap- 
point a chairman and secretary, and keep 
a record of their proceedings. 

They may consider applications for loans, 
make investments, which (when ratified by 
the board) shall be valid, and transact any 
other business allowed to the monthly 
meeting of trustees; and whenever said 
monthly meeting shall fall of a quorum, 
said committee may organize and act in its 
stead. (New York.) 

May settle and adjust claims against the 
bank and consult counsel. (New York.) 

It shall be the duty of the finance com- 
mittee to meet as often as circumstances 
require, and to superintend and direct all 
loans and permanent investments of the 
funds of the institution. They shall ex- 
amine all applications for loans on bond 
and mortgage, or other permanent invest- 
ments, and particularly all real estate that 
may be offered to be mortgaged to the bank 
as security for loans, and ascertain its 
value and sufficiency for the proposed 
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security. And if, after loans are made, they 
shall at any time doubt the sufficiency of 
the security, they shall call in so much of 
the loan as will render the remainder well 
secured, or require additional security. They 
shall keep a record of their proceedings, 
and make a report thereof, in writing, at 
every stated meeting of the board of trus- 
tees. They shall make a special examina- 
tion of any or all real estate and premises 
on which the bank holds a mortgage when- 
ever they think it necessary or advisable to 
do so, or whenever required by the board 
of trustees, with the view of ascertaining 
its then present condition and value, and 
report the result of such examinations at 
the next stated meeting of the board there- 
after. 

This committee, with the president and 
secretary, shall have power to adjust and 
settle all claims against the bank where the 
amount Involved shall not exceed five hun- 
dred dollars, and they may employ and con- 
sult counsel. They may likewise decide and 
grant applications for a release of part of 
mortgaged premises, in cases when such 
applications or claims cannot conveniently 
be referred to a meeting of the board. (New 
York.) 

Examining Committee. 

There shall be annually taken by 
rotation an examining committee of five 
members of the board of trustees, who 
shall carefully examine the books, ac- 
counts, securities, bonds of officers and 
employes, and management of the 
bank, and report thereon to the board 
whenever deemed necessary. (New 
York.) 

(2) There shall be elected at the regular 
monthly meeting in June and December of 
every year a committee of three, whose duty 
it shall be to make a thorough examination 
of the vouchers, books and assets held by 
the institution, and report to the next regu- 
lar monthly meeting of trustees the state 
of the books, and a detailed statement of 
all the various assets, liabilities and busi- 
ness of the institution. The reports to the 
Superintendent of the Banking Department 
of the assets of the institution shall be 
based upon the examination to be made by 
the committee on the last days of June and 
December in each year. A synopsis of the 
committee’s report shall be printed for the 
use of the institution and its depositors. 
The committees may employ accountants or 
such other assistance, in fulfilling their 
duties, as they may deem advisable or 
necessary. (New York.) 

(3) It shall be the duty of the auditing 
(examining) committee to examine the cash 
funds on hand at least once each month 
and to examine all vouchers and audit all 
accounts and bills and the expenses of the 
Institution. 

The examining committee shall have 
general supervision of the bank during the 
recess of the board, make loans, appraise 
the value of real estate; may suspend any 



clerk or employe and supply his place until 
the regular meeting of the board. 

Attending Committee. 

It shall be the duty of the attending 
committee, or one of them, to attend at 
the bank at least once a week during 
the month when it shall be open for de- 
posit and repayment of moneys, and to 
inform themselves of the operations of 
the bank; if, however, one or more shall 
be unable to attend, it shall be his duty 
to procure the attendance of another 
trustee in his stead. They shall also, 
each day that they are in attendance, 
make careful examinations of the books 
of the bank and see that all moneys 
which may have come into the hands of 
the treasurer shall have been deposited 
in bank or otherwise properly account- 
ed for. In case any member of either 
standing committee cannot personally 
attend to his duties on said committee, 
he may appoint any other trustee a 
member of said committee pro tem. in 
his stead, whose acts shall be equally 
binding. (New York.) 

(2) A monthly attending committee, em- 
bracing all the members except the presi- 
dent and vice-presidents shall be appointed, 
whose duties shall be to attend at the bank 
in rotation and have general supervision of 
the business of the corporation and its em- 
ployes. 

(3) Monthly attending committees, em- 
bracing all the members of the board, ex- 
cept the president and two vice-presidents, 
may be appointed, each of which committees 
shall in rotation have a general charge and 
supervision of the business of the institu- 
tion and its employes. 

Executive Committee. 

An executive committee consisting of 
three members shall be appointed an- 
nually who shall have general oversight 
of the affairs of the bank. They shall 
ascertain the balances due from other 
banks, and where deposited and on what 
terms, and report monthly. They shall 
perform all duties of an executive na- 
ture that shall necessitate action during 
the recess of the board and report at 
the next meeting. 

Nominating Committee. 

A nominating committee of three 
members shall present all names of pro- 
posed trustees and officers, and no ac- 
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•tion shall be taken on any name for any 
position until it shall have been favor- 
ably reported to the board by the nom- 
inating committee. 

Records to Be Kept. 

Each of said committees shall keep, 
in books for that purpose, a full record 
*of its proceedings, which shall be signed 
by the members of said committees, re- 
spectively, and be reported in full at 
each meeting of the board, and at any 
special meetings, when called for by 
a vote of the board. 

Employes. 

All employes shall hold office at the 
pleasure of the board. 

Oath of Office. All employes before 
'entering upon their respective duties 
shall take the following oath of office: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will, to the best of my abilities, per- 
form all such duties and services as 
shall be given me in charge by virtue 

of my appointment to the office of 

of the Union Dime Savings In- 
stitution of the city of New York; and 
that I will faithfully apply and protect 
the funds and property of the institu- 
tion, and account for the same, under 
the control of the president or board 
of trustees. (New York.) 

Duty of Assistants. 

It shall be the duty of the assistants 
appointed by the board, to attend at all 
times when the bank is open, at the 
banking-house, and perform such ser- 
vices as may be required of them under 
the superintendence of the president 
and treasurer. (New York.) 

To Give Bonds. 

The several officers and clerks receiv- 
ing salaries from the board shall, be- 
fore entering upon their respective 
duties, execute, severally, a bond or 
bonds in such penal sums, and with 
such surety as may be required by the 
board, conditioned for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties assigned them, 
and for the security of any funds of the 



institution which may come into their 
hands respectively, such surety to be 
approved by the funding committee. 
(New York.) 

No trustee shall become surety or go 
on the bonds of officers or employes. 
(New York.) 

The surety bonds of officers and em- 
ployes shall be in custody of the presi- 
dent. (New York.) 

Privacy of Accounts. 

All transactions between the deposit- 
ors and the bank shall be strictly confi- 
dential, and no information in regard 
to the account of any depositor with 
the bank shall be revealed to a third 
party, except when ordered by the 
court, or when requested bv the depos- 
itor, or when directed by the president 
or treasurer. (Conn.) 

All business confidential. No officer 
or employes shall disclose anything in 
relation to the account of any person 
except in obedience to the order of a 
competent court. 

Salaries. No motion to change the 
salary of any officer or employe of the 
bank shall be entertained unless notice 
of the proposed change shall have been 
given at a previous meeting. 

The clerks of the bank and janitor 
of the bank building shall be under the 
immediate control and supervision of 
the president and treasurer. 

NOTE. — The matter in small type is, in 
a sense, a duplication, as explained In the 
July Bankers Magazine, and covers the 
preceding subject in a different manner. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Maoazixe. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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OF WHAT VALUE IS AN AUDIT? 

By F. Hohlfelder, Jr., Auditor The Cleveland Trust Company. 



*T*HE answer can be tersely stated, 
-■* “Just what you make it.” 

That the audit of a trust company 
has a real value is a fact that is now 
pretty generally admitted, the evidence 
of which is found in the recent estab- 
lishment of an audit department by 
many of the largest and best managed 
institutions of the country, and the use 
of public accountants for the purpose 
of periodical investigations. In some 
respects the latter has an advantage 
over the former, though the former may 
have the advantage in every respect if 
the department is given its proper place 
in the organization. 

In the past the advantage of a peri- 
odical audit has been largely viewed 
from the standpoint of its value as an 
advertising feature; while I grant that 
the advertising of audit achievements 
based on actually accomplished results 
furnishes as good matter as any trust 
company can put before the public, the 
audit has a value aside from this, of far 
greater importance. 

Valuable Qualities of an Audit. 

An audit, to be of real value, must 
possess at least these two qualities, first, 
it must be independent; second, it must 
be up-to-date. 

The independence of the audit de- 
partment really determines its intrinsic 
value to all interests concerned. By in- 
dependence I mean that it should be 
free from predominance by any officer 
of the institution, or any committee. It 
should be accountable directly to the 
board of directors, or a committee ap- 
pointed by them to act in their stead 
during the intervals between meetings. 



Qualifications of an Auditor. 

The auditor should be a man of expe- 
rience and ability, competent to conduct 
an investigation of any enterprise. He 
should be given every opportunity to 
investigate and familiarize himself to 
the fullest extent with reference to the 
bank’s business, and without interfer- 
ence from the operating department. 
He should be an accountant of unques- 
tioned ability and should have the pre- 
rogative of suggesting the methods of 
accounting to be used throughout the 
institution. He should have access to 
all records and books of account, files, 
and the vaults containing the cash, se- 
curities and other property of the bank, 
when accompanied by a properly auth- 
orized representative of the operating 
department, and should be admitted to 
all deliberations of the board of direct- 
ors, inasmuch as that body constitutes 
the initiative and referendum of the in- 
stitution, and that the auditor is in real- 
ity the personal and only representa- 
tive of that body with reference to the 
referendum feature, viz.: to ascertain 
whether or not the mandates of the 
board in spirit as well as in letter are 
carried out in all things. Consequently, 
if the auditor’s scope of activity is re- 
stricted in any respect within the limit 
just outlined, the value of the audit is 
correspondingly restricted or reduced. 



Auditing Still in Its Infancy. 

I am well aware that this broad view 
of the situation is in advance of current 
practise, but the whole question of audit 
is still in its infancy, and has been a 
constant process of development during 
the few years that the idea has now 
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been entertained by bankers, and there- 
fore if the mark is set a little in ad- 
vance of what the actual accomplish- 
ments can be found to be in any insti- 
tution at the present time, the expression 
of the inspiration may perhaps be par- 
doned in view of the fact that many 
other expressions, a few years ago, 
were considered wholly impracticable, 
but to-day are looked upon as essen- 
tials. The best auditor the world has 
ever produced cannot do an institution 
justice, or render the best service, if 
hedged about by restrictions. 

Again, the office of the auditor has 
been and is still largely looked upon as 
a clerical one, but that pliase of the 
audit department is as a matter of fact 
the least important, and in proportion 
as this is realized, and the auditor is 
permitted to enlarge his scope of action 
along the lines already indicated, just 
in that same 'proportion will the value 
of the audit be demonstrated and pub- 
licly appreciated. No bank can expect 
the public to attach any real importance 
to the audit department until the bank 
itself takes the initiative in demonstrat- 
ing its own idea of its importance, by 
allowing it the scope of activity which 
it deserves. 

Usefulness of an Audit Lies in Its 
Daily Activity. 

The second requirement of a valuable 
audit, as I have already stated, is that 
it must be up-to-date. By that I mean 
an audit which is continuous in its op- 
erations instead of periodical, as, for 
example, annual, semi-annual, quarter- 
ly, etc. An audit should be made daily 
and be abreast with the activities of the 
operating department. Thus, errors 
and irregularities are promptly discov- 
ered, and brought to surface, and no 
one will hesitate to confirm the state- 
ment that such an audit is relatively of 
more value than the periodical investi- 
gation. 

Combining the Auditing with the 
Operating Department. 

In order to accomplish this it is 
necessary that the audit department 
shall be in joint control with the operat- 



ing department of the custody of all 
property of the institution, such as 
cash, loans, securities, investments, etc., 
so that no additions or abstractions can 
be made without the joint knowledge of 
both departments. Without it there is 
no question but that an up-to-date audit 
would be a matter of such great ex- 
pense as to put it beyond the reach of 
many of our financial institutions. The 
installation of double combinations, 
master keys, etc., w’orks out a wonder- 
ful economy in labor and affords facili- 
ties for a knowledge of the situation 
which is up to the moment. This meth- 
od is available to the smallest institu- 
tion as well as the largest, because it 
reduces the labor cost of the audit prob- 
lem to a minimum. With slight modifi- 
cations the idea can readily be applied 
not only to the bank's assets but also to 
the verification of its liabilities, and ad- 
mits of a quick and effective system of 
investigation and inspection as thorough 
as human ingenuity can devise. 

With the great variety of activities 
in which a trust company is engaged, 
with its commercial banking, its savings 
department, its executorships, trustee- 
ships, transfer and registrarships, safe- 
ty deposit business, and numerous other 
lines familiar to those who are inter- 
ested in such institutions, the idea of an 
audit which affords a basis for a certifi- 
cate within twenty-four hours seems a 
little visionary, to say the least; but its 
feasibility has been demonstrated and 
“Joint Control” is the key to its 
achievement. 



EFFICIENT BANK CLERKS. 

A N English bank, the London City & 
Midland, which has the third largest 
deposits among the joint stock banks, 
held a voluntary examination of its em- 
ployes on the Companies Act of 1907 as 
affecting banks. The experiment proved a 
great success and was well worth the ten 
fifty-dollar prizes offered to the 600 com- 
petitors. Perhaps we could imitate this ex- 
periment to advantage, especially among 
those of our bank directors who do not 
direct . — Wall Street Journal . 
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AN IDEAL TELLER’S CASH-SHEET — HOW IT 
WORKED IN A SMALL BANK. 



By Arthur 

^ | S HE town of Newton supported one 
bank, a schoolhouse, two churches, 
a town-hall and a hotel — the latter ca- 
tering mostly to stray visitors from 
nearby suburbs and to commercial men 
who were unfortunate enough to be com- 
pelled to remain over night. 



k. Ekirch. 

Thrift was the foremost word in 
Newton; and, judging from the bank 
statement that Mr. Hedley handed me, 
I wondered little that he had grown rich 
and fat during his twenty-five years as 
commander-in-chief of the Bank of 
Prosperity. 
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Train service to and from Newton 
was poor at its best; but, surprising as 
it may seem, the few business and pro- 
fessional men that made Newton their 
lifelong abode were all prosperous. 

What the town needed most was 
trade competition. Hedley, president 
of the Bank of Prosperity, member of 
town council and superintendent of the 
school board, hindered in one way or 
another all attempts in this direction. 



When a youngster, Mr. Hedley had 
offered me a position in his bank; the 
West, however, offered greater advan- 
tages to youth, so I had declined his 
offer, promising, however, to return to 
the old town after I had accumulated 
a little of the precious metal, buy a 
share or two of the bank’s stock and 
give an accounting of my past doings. 

That is how I happened to be in 
Newton on this particular day. 
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The Prosperity Bank, although small, 
was fitted rn in an elaborate manner. 
The working force consisted of one tel- 
ler, a bookkeeper and an assistant, Mr. 
Hedley filling all the official positions 
from assistant cashier to president. 

On looking over a few old ledgers I 
found that the former bookkeeper had 
incorporated the colored ink system — 
credits in purple, debits in red and over- 
drafts in green. Inferior ink and old 
age had played an important part with 
the color scheme, and taxed my eyes to 
the utmost trying to distinguish one 
color from the other. 

The lone teller handled both receiv- 
ing and paying windows, and it was in 
his department that I found a “teller’s 
cash” sheet that so impressed me that 
I obtained a copy and will endeavor to 
explain to my readers (and to those in 
particular who are connected with small 
institutions) the manner in which this 
proof is used and Low the working force 
of the Bank of Prosperity was able to 
strike a balance thirty minutes after 
closing hours. 

The drafts and deposits, instead of 
being entered in the customary Dr. and 



Cr. registers, are placed directly on the 
cash-sheet, footed, and the total amount 
of receipts and payments carried for- 
ward to the “proof of cash” column. 

Under the heading “other items” are 
entered income on loans, mortgages, 
stocks and bond investments, etc.; the 
column is totaled and carried forward 
to “other credits” column. The debits 
are treated in a like manner and carried 
forward to “other debits” space. The 
difference between the debit and credit 
columns gives the “balance on hand” 
and in turn must prove with the “cash 
items.” (Refer to form.) 

In the “proof of cash book” column 
we find entered the total amount of 
debit and credit entries of each individ- 
ual ledger, bond and mortgage, stock 
and bond, and general account. The 
difference between the two columns will, 
if proved correctly, give the amount of 
cash on hand. 

The sheets can be ruled to accommo- 
date any number of accounts and will 
be found an ideal system for an institu- 
tion where the transactions for the day 
do not exceed a few hundred. 



REACHING PERFECTION IN BANK COMBINATION. 



By Edward White. 



W ITHIN the last two decades con- 
tentions over the question of the 
consolidation, or merger, or amal- 
gamation, of big interests have become so 
absorbing, and sometimes so fierce, that the 
union of two institutions which calls for 
and receives nothing but praise from peo- 
ple of every shade of opinion, is like the 
dawn of a new era in the world of finance. 
Of course in order to create a sentiment so 
universal and so desirable, something un- 
usual must take place. The combination 
must establish a condition that will at once 
be satisfactory to the stockholders of the 
concerns in interest, meet the wants of the 
patrons, be helpful to the general progress 
of the community, and continue operations 
after the union is effected without dispens- 
ing with the services of a single man. 

All these advantages, and more, may be 
seen in the plan for the consolidation of 
the Continental National Bank and the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, which, according to a circular issued 
and signed by the presidents of both insti- 



tutions provides for “increasing the capital 
stock of the Continental National Bank 
from $1,000,000 to $9,000,000. Of the $5,- 
000,000 new stock to be issued, $2,000,000 
will be sold to the present shareholders of 
tlte Continental National Bank at a price 
which will equalize the book value of the 
stock of both banks. The remaining $3,000,- 
000 of stock will be exchanged, share for 
share, with the shareholders of the Amer- 
ican Trust and Savings Bank for the stock 
of that institution, which stock will not be 
cancelled, but will be held in trust for the 
benefit of the shareholders of the Conti- 
nental National Bank. This will result in 
continuing the corporate existence and busi- 
ness of both banks, and their combined 
capital stock and surplus will be approx- 
imately $17,000,000, with deposits of ap- 
proximately $110,000,000. 

“The commercial business will be trans- 
acted through the Continental National 
Bank, and the savings, trust and bond 
business will be transacted through the 
American Trust and Savings Bank. Mr. 
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Edwin A. Potter will continue as president 
of tlie American Trust and Savings Bank 
and Mr. George M. Reynolds will continue 
as president of the Continental National 
Bank, and each will be the first vice-presi- 
dent of the other bank. The other officers 
of both banks will be retained in an official 
capacity, and in the future the patrons of 
the banks will be able to transact their 
business with the officer with whom they 
are best acquainted or with whom they 
prefer to deal.” 

It will be seen that the plan is both sci- 
entific and comprehensive. It enables both 
banks to continue their corporate existence 
and entity, with just enough interchange of 
powers and functions to give the public the 
benefit of the minimum of risk and the 
maximum of facilities, and without disturb- 
ing the executive personnels that have given 
both institutions a splendid reputation. 

The commercial branch of the enlarged 
bank will of course be the Continental Na- 
tional Bank, the holding corporation. Its 
power for good will be amplified by its 
increased resources, and it will be able at 
all times to meet every want of its patrons 
in banking and fiduciary matters under its 
own roof and through its own management. 
This much is easily understood. 

It is to the trust company branch that 
the most important and far reaching 
changes will come. Since the beginning of 
organized society probably no kind of or- 
ganic art has been so successful in minis- 
tering to the wants of humanity in a 
fiduciary capacity as that creature of mod- 
em thrift and enterprise, the trust com- 
pany. Taking its origin in the phenomenal 
development of American commerce, the 
trust company has become the real con- 
servator of material wealth. Other finan- 
cial agencies have their uses in the business 
channels of daily routine, and are abso- 
lutely indispensable in the upbuilding of 
the commerce of the world, yet it remains 
for the trust company to so safeguard the 
accumulations of those processes that they 
may not only be held intact, but that their 
increment may continue for this and future 
generations. 

Although the first trust companies in 
the United States were organized in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, cor- 
porate fid uciaiy ship, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the system, was comparatively un- 
known until the early eighties, when the 
country had recovered from the effects of 
the civil war and the panic of 1873. Under 
the prosperous reign of those times, huge 
surpluses were for the first time in the his- 
tory of the nation being accumulated, and 
the need of safe investment became a cry- 
ing demand. State banks were abandoned 
because they were unprofitable, and the lim- 
itations placed upon the powers of national 
banks were so great that the attention of 
thoughtful persons was turned to the neces- 



sity for handling large holdings 
and vast estates by means of 
machinery. 

Out of this attention came the Illinois 
banking law of 1889, which made it unnec- 
essary for trust companies to give a sep- 
arate bond, with sureties in each case, and 
which was the forerunner of legislation in- 
other states in favor of such organizations. 
So great was the success of the institutions 
formed under these laws that most of them 
extended their fields of usefulness and add- 
ed banking features to their functions, pay- 
ing interest on balances and doing prac- 
tically all kinds of banking business. It is- 
not the purpose of this article to under- 
take to show that trust companies should 
not enter the banking field, for their utility 
in that line has already been proven, but 
the object is rather to demonstrate the 
occasional need, at least, for a corporation* 
with ample strength in capital, and scien- 
tifically and correctly conducted, which 
hews close to the line of the original intent 
of trust company work. If a company do- 
ing a general banking business can ade- 
quately safeguard the interests of its clients 
in a fiduciary capacity, why is it not pos- 
sible for a corporation without such cares- 
and risks to afford still greater protection 
to those who place their affairs in its 
charge? The functions of a trust company 
include such capacities as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian or curator, receiver* 
assignee and trustee, and while it may 
legally and honorably include general bank- 
ing in its performances, there is yet consid- 
erable strength in the assertion that the 
interests of all concerned may be more sure- 
ly conserved and protected by a company 
which does not engage in general banking. 
In saying this it is not necessary to attach 
a risk to banking, but simply to emphasize 
the superiority of a specialist over a gen- 
eral practitioner. 

The Chicago combination referred to wilt 
have the effect of attaining just that end 
of specialization, and in addition will give 
this rapidly growing city the benefit of an- 
other large corporation with adequate cap- 
ital and resources and covering the full 
range of banking powers — commercial, 

trust, savings and bond — the two latter be- 
ing conducted by the trust company. Un- 
measured credit is due the parties who 
brought about such a combination. 




STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
IN 1909. 



Illinois — Decatur — Oct. 12 and 13. 
Pennsylvania — Bedford Springs — Sept. 7 
and 8. 

American Bankers’ Association — Chicago- 
— Week of Sept. 13. 
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FOREIGN BANKING 
AND FINANCE 



6fdJH 



Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 



THE GERMAN BANK INQUIRY. 



'T'HE amendments to the charter of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, 
extending its life to 1921 and making 
other changes which have been set forth 
in The Bankers Magazine, were ap- 
proved by the Reichstag on May 14. 
While the changes made in the charter 
are comparatively few and conservative, 
the subject of more sweeping changes 
was carefully considered- by a commis- 
sion of forty-two members, containing 
the president and vice-president of the 
bank and representatives of the Ger- 
man States and of financial and com- 
mercial interests. This commission 
heard 163 witnesses and its conclusions, 
which have recently been printed and 
distributed, are the subject of an inter- 
esting review by M. Arthur Raffalo- 
vich in “L’Economiste Francais” of 
June 5. 

One of the subjects discussed at some 
length was the increase of the capital of 
the Imperial Bank. It was maintained 
in some quarters that an increase of 
capital would affect the discount rate 
favorably by increasing the resources 
at the command of the bank. This view 
was not generally supported by mer- 
chants and bankers, although Herr 
Kampf believed that an increase would 
strengthen the credit of the bank 
abroad. To these arguments Herr 
Schinckel, of the Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
replied that the credit of the bank had 
never been disputed, but if it was to be 
strengthened it should be by additions 
to the reserve to the amount of ten per 
cent, of the profits remaining after divi- 
dends of three and one-half per cent, 
had been allotted to the shareholders. 
The latter proposition was adopted in 
the revision of the charter, without any 
provision for an increase of capital. 

216 



The increase in the limit of author- 
ized circulation was so generally con- 
curred in that it was not the subject of 
extended discussion. The regular limit 
was increased from 450,000,000 marks, 
as fixed in 1899 * to 550,000,000 marks 
($180,750,000), with an excess issue of 
200,000,000 marks for the closing week 
of each quarter. The best method of 
controlling the exchanges, so as to keep 
intact the gold reserve, led to a much 
longer discussion. Herr Havenstein, 
the new governor, maintained that the 
bank operated most effectively when it 
made purchases of gold and that such 
action was sometimes necessary to offset 
unfavorable balances of exchange. Bar- 
on Gamp criticised the issue of foreign 
securities in Germany in recent years. 
He declared that the country had con- 
siderably reduced its holdings of Aus- 
trian, Hungarian, Italian, Russian and 
Roumanian securities, and had sup- 
planted them by a superabundance of 
American stocks and bonds. He found 
no one who opposed the principle of 
raising the discount rate to strengthen 
the gold reserve nor the project of a 
special reserve in foreign bills. The 
differences of opinion were as to the 
details of the policj 7 to be pursued with 
such bills. Professor Lexis maintained 
that 50,000,000 marks of the metallic 
reserve might be profitably invested in 
foreign bills, but Herr Riesser main- 
tained that the sale of foreign bills 
when exchange threatened to exceed the 
gold point could only check temporarily 
the ultimate rise. Herr Fischel be- 
lieved that the best course was to cre- 



ate a free market for gold in Germany. 
To this end he opposed a premium on 
the coinage, under which policy he be- 
lieved that gold would come in with 
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much smaller fluctuations of exchange. 
Advances without interest by the Im- 
perial Bank on gold imports he be- 
lieved should be a very exceptional 
measure. The president of the bank 
expressed himself as so much impressed 
by the views of Herr Fischel that he 
promised to examine them more care- 
fully. 

The measure finally adopted to give 
a higher gold character to the German 
circulation was to make mandatory the 
redemption of the notes of the Impe- 
rial Bank in gold. The notes are also 
made legal tender in Germany. The 
bank is authorized to make advances on 
an increased number of securities, in- 
cluding the certificates of the land 
mortgage banks. The committee of the 
Reichstag which gave final form to the 
law also presented a resolution, which 
was adopted on May 14, requesting 
the Chancellor of the Empire to pre- 
pare a measure designed to protect the 
public against the dangers resulting 
from the solicitation of foreign banks 
for the deposit of securities, whether by 
circulars or by direct solicitation. 



THE INDIAN GOLD STANDARD. 

r | ''HE severe test to which the main- 
tenance of the gold standard was 
subjected in British India in the sum- 
mer of 1908 has led to considerable 
discussion of the merits of the gold ex- 
change system. At the annual meeting 
of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
on March SO last, an address was given 
by the chairman, Mr. M. deP. Webb, 
which attracted some attention. Mr. 
Webb criticised the operation of the 
system, not so much upon the ground of 
lack of stability as upon its influence in 
inflating the currency and stimulating 
prices. He pointed out that the coin- 
age of the fiscal year 1907 was larger 
than at any time in the history of In- 
dia. This he considered to be in ex- 
cess of actual needs and to have un- 
duly raised prices. Upon this point he 
said : 

There has been a very marked rise in 
prices throughout the whole of India — a 
rise even more pronounced than that which 

5 



recently occurred in gold-using countries, a 
rise that has not only tended to check ex- 
ports, encourage imports, turn the balance 
of trade against us, and so emphasize the 
weakness in exchange, but, what is far 
more serious, has inflicted on the great 
mass of fixed wage-earners in India a grave 
hardship, to relieve which both the govern- 
ment and other large employers of labor, 
clerical and manual, have found themselves 
forced to make advances in the ordinary 
and regular scales of pay. 

Upon this and other points Mr. 
Webb’s views are resisted by the “Lon- 
don Statist,” which urges that the sub- 
ject of the rise of prices and wages 
should be referred to a special commis- 
sion. It is declared by the “Statist,” in 
the issue of May 29, that “we are very 
much inclined to think that the phe- 
nomenon which alarms Mr. Webb, if it 
does not afford evidence that the Indian 
wage-earner is at last experiencing an 
improvement in his condition, was to no 
small extent the result of a world-wide 
speculation which broke down in 1907, 
and which has left after it a long de- 
pression, from which we have not yet 
emerged.” 

Another of Mr. Webb’s proposals, 
which is not acceptable to the “Statist,” 
is the setting aside of the entire seign- 
iorage on the silver coinage to constitute 
a gold reserve, instead of devoting half 
of it, as under the present law, to the 
construction of railways. The “Statist” 
says upon this point: 

The whole difficulty about the rupee is 
that India is a debtor country. Her Gov- 
ernment, in tlie first place, has to pay in 
London about sixteen millions sterling an- 
nually for what are known as the home 
charges. Moreover, there is an immense 
amount of British money invested in India, 
the profits on which have to be remitted 
home in part or in whole. Over and above 
this, there is a large number of British 
people living in India who have to remit 
home for the maintenance and education of 
their families a portion of their incomes. 
In all these ways India has to send to Lon- 
don every year immense sums, and she can 
do this for any length of time only by sell- 
ing to Europe more than she has to pay to 
Europe. From time to time, however, cir- 
cumstances may occur to prevent her from 
doing this in any one year, possibly even 
for more than a year, and Mr. Webb con- 
tends that *he safest way to guard against 
the consequences of such a misadventure is 
to provide a great gold reserve — at least 
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twenty millions sterling, and if possible 
considerably more — so that if the necessity 
arose the rupee could be kept at 1*. 4 d. 
We hold, on the contrary, that the right 
way to proceed is to stimulate the produc- 
tion of India in every way possible, so that 
the danger shall be' removed that India at 
any time will export less than she owes to 
Europe. By stimulating the productive 
power of India we not only make provision 
for meeting the home charges, and so on, 
but we increase immensely the well-being 
of the Indian people. And, when every- 
thing is said, the real justification of our 
rule in India is not that we maintain the 
value of the rupee, but that we improve 
the condition of the people. Now one of 
the great needs of India is railway facilities. 
India, as we have frequently pointed out in 
this Journal, is about the size of all Europe 
outside the Russian Empire, and yet her 
railway system is not greatly in excess of 
the railway system of the United Kingdom. 
Is not that clear proof that India is not 
yet equipped for the battle of life? Of 
course. Mr. Webb may tell us that half the 
profits of silver coinage will not go far in 
making up the railway needs. We grant 
that fully. But since India has already a 
very considerable debt, since her people 
are exceedingly poor, and since the railway 
network is too small, we cannot afford to 
go without any mite which would help to 
enlarge that network. We would gladly 
see railway construction immensely in- 
creased. 



THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM IN 
BELGIUM. 

r I 'HE annual report of the Director 
**' of the Mint of Belgium, of w r hieh 
an abstract appears in L’Economiste 
Europ£en of May 22, throws consider- 
able light on the problem of the adverse 
exchange with France in addition to the 
facts presented in the annual report of 
the National Bank of Belgium. It ap- 
pears that the purchases of five-franc 
pieces forced upon the bank, in order 
to maintain the redemption of its notes 
and the integrity of the circulation, 
were not as large in 1908 as in 1907, 
but were larger than in any other year 
except 1906. As recently as 1904, when 
the discount rate was low, the bank was 
compelled to buy in Paris only 12,000,- 
000 francs in silver pieces, which was 
a marked improvement over 1899 and 
1900, when the money market was un- 
der severe pressure. The purchases 
made by the bank in 1900 were 35,500,- 



000 francs. The record of the past 
eight years, with the average rate of 
discount at the National Bank, appears 
below: 



Year. 


Silver purchased 
by the bank, 
francs. 


Average rate 
of discount. 


1901 


14,500,000 


3.28 


1902 


11,000,000 


3.00 


1903 


25,000,000 


3.17 


1904 


12,000,000 


3.00 


1905 


24,000,000 


3.18 


1906 


81,500,000 


3.84 


1907 


98,500,000 


4.95 


1908 


79,000,000 


3.56 



The mint report is interesting in sub- 
mitting a new estimate of the quantity 
of five-franc pieces still in circulation 
in Belgium. It is estimated that more 
than three-fourths of the pieces coined 
under Leopold I., prior to 1867, have 
disappeared and that of the entire coin- 
age of 495,678,210 francs from 1832 
to 1876 (when coinage was suspended), 
only about 375,000,000 francs are still 
in existence. The circulation of these 
pieces in Belgium, which was formerly 
calculated at 200,000,000 francs, is be- 
lieved to have been so reduced by ex- 
portation to France that the amount 
remaining in circulation does not ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 francs. 
It is declared that exchange on Paris 
has been unfavorable, as in preceding 
years. The premium, which fell be- 
low one per 1,000 in January and 
February, 1908, rose progressively 
to four per 1,000 in November, to re- 
turn to three per 1,000 in December. 
The average for the year was two and 
three-eighths. The effect of the pre- 
mium was to encourage the exportation 
not only of the five-franc pieces, but 
even of subsidiary silver. The Gov- 
ernment and the National Bank have 
both taken measures to hamper this 
flight of currency. The railway officials 
have taken steps to prevent important 
transfers of silver in the form of ordi- 
nary baggage, and ticket sellers and 
Treasury officials have been forbidden 
to make exchanges of money except 
within normal limits. The bank has 
endeavored to meet the legitimate de- 
mand for exchange by its offerings of 
foreign bills. 
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THE NEW BANK OF SWITZER- 
LAND. 

r I 'HE managers of the National Swiss 
**■’ Bank have completed their first 
annual report. The bank only began op- 
erations on June 20, 1907, and the first 
report covers the entire period from or- 
ganization until December 31, 1908. 
The bank was constituted to bring about 
more favorable conditions of exchange 
by taking up the circulation of the thirty 
odd local banks which had previously 
furnished the paper currency of Swit- 
zerland. The new law required the lo- 
cal banks to retire their circulation with- 
in three years after the National Bank 
should have begun operations. They 
were to do this by surrendering one- 
twelfth of their outstanding circulation 
to the Government at the end of each 
quarter, paying in an equivalent amount 
of specie if they did not have a suffi- 
cient amount of notes on hand to meet 
the requirement. Already, a year in ad- 
vance of the legal limit, more than sev- 
enty-three per cent, of the paper cir- 
culation of Switzerland is provided by 
the National Swiss Bank. 

The new institution began operations 
almost at the moment of the panic of 
1 907. “Almost all Swiss industries/' 
declares the report, “suffered from this 
state of things and if, at the present 
moment, the impression prevails that 
the situation has improved, it is less the 
result of actual conditions than hopes 
which are beginning to germinate. The 
fact that our industries, rendered more 
capable of resistance by the favorable 
period which preceded the crisis, have 
been able to pass through it without 
great damage, is a source of congratu- 
lation, because it is a proof that our 
commercial enterprises had not been car- 
ried beyond the limits of reasonable op- 
timism and that the larger part had 
imposed upon themselves a prudent 
moderation." 

The circulation rose from 159,220,050 
francs ($30,730,000) at the end of 
1907, to 204,056,000 francs ($39,400,- 
000) at the close of 1908, while the 
gold reserve rose to 75,483,429 francs 
to 117,481,000 francs. The discounts 
of Swiss paper at the close of 1 908 were 



63,746,000 francs ($12,305,000) and of 
foreign paper 44,681,000 francs ($8,- 
625,000). The balance of private de- 
posits was 21,963,000 francs and that 
of Government deposits 13,068,000 
francs. 

The profits of the eighteen months 
amounted to 2,017,120 francs ($390,- 
000), from which a dividend was dis- 
tributed of 18 francs, or 3.6 per cent, 
upon the paid-up capital for the entire 
period of eighteen months. 



BRITISH BANKING ABROAD. 

OPECIAL emphasis is laid by the 
“London Economist," in its semi- 
annual review of banking conditions in 
Great Britain, upon the increase in in- 
vestments of British capital in foreign 
banking. It is declared that perhaps 
the most distinctive feature of the his- 
tory of commerce in the last twenty 
years has been the growth and develop- 
ment of new countries under the stim- 
ulus of European capital, drawn largely 
from Great Britain. The enormous in- 
crease in the trade of Canada and the 
United States, the opening of Japan 
and China, the more stable prosperity 
of India and Egypt, and above all the 
marvellous advance made by the Ar- 
gentine and other South American Re- 
publics, have attracted a constant stream 
of English capital, on which the in- 
crease has for the most part been large, 
and the security always improving. 
This capital has, of course, found its 
way into many channels and drawn its 
returns from many different sources, 
but in nothing have the results been 
more satisfactory than in the foreign 
banking which has grown up with the 
foreign trade. The development of this 
type of bank, which takes money from 
an old country, and uses it for building 
up a new, has been extremely rapid dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century; the 
capital engaged in it has increased, and 
the scope of business has widened enor- 
mously. 

Comparisons of the available figures 
show an increase in the number of these 
foreign banks from nineteen in 1899 
to thirty in 1909, the paid up capital 
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having increased from <£25,000,000 to 
.£85,000,000 and aggregate assets from 
£116,000,000 to <£653,000,000. Com- 
parison of the progress between 1899 
and 1909, as indicated in the table be- 
low, has been even more striking: 





1899. 


1909. 


No. of banks . . . 


23 


30 


Capital 


£25,444,000 


£85,452,000 


Market value . . 


41,042,000 


143,430,000 


Reserve 


8,480,000 


34,574,000 


Deposits 


81,228,000 


389,620,000 


Cash in hand, &c. 


26387,000 


78,609,000 


Loans, 5tc 


127,405,000 


504,457,000 


Total assets 


171,606,000 


653,431,000 



THE PORTUGUESE EXCHANGE. 

r | TIE last few months have witnessed 
a marked improvement in ex- 
change between Lisbon and London, but 
the causes are considered in some quar- 
ters to be speculative rather than sub- 
stantial. The disturbances which fol- 
lowed the bloody events of February 2, 
1908, put a serious strain upon Portu- 
guese speculators, who had been giving 
a vigorous upward turn to the market 
under Prime Minister Franco, and their 
position was for a time precarious. 
Heavy advances were made upon the se- 
curities of the Royal Portuguese Rail- 
way Company and the Portuguese To- 
bacco Administration. The Official Loan 
Bank received in this way 9*734 shares 
and 10,091 second mortgage bonds of 
the railway company and 2,807 shares 
of the tobacco administration, but as 
the rate charged was six per cent., the 
burden upon the speculators was a heavy 
one. In order to unload, they are cred- 
ited with having attempted a bull move- 
ment in exchange, selling large quanti- 
ties of drafts of distant maturities and 
advancing exchange from 42 pence to 
48 pence. This is not an exceptionally 
high figure in the recent history of Por- 
tuguese exchange, but is a great ad- 
vance over the rate of the immediate 
past. 

It was in 1891* according to an arti- 
cle in L'Economiste Europeen of June 
11, that depression in Portuguese ex- 
change became serious. There was a 
fall from 59 9-32 pence in June to 43% 



pence in July and to 41 1-1 6 pence at 
the close of December. There was little 
further decline until October, 1896, 
when the movement which then set in 
carried the rate down to 28 pence in 
May, 1898. The situation improved 
during the autumn and remained com- 
paratively tranquil until July, 1900, 
when rates ranged between 36 and $9Vg 
pence. There was an improvement to 
42 pence in 1903, which continued with 
minor oscillations until 53 5-32 pence 
was attained in January, 1907. Then 
came another period of decline which 
left the exchange at 43% pence at the 
end of 1908 and carried it down to 42% 
in February, 1909- From this point oc- 
curred the sudden rise to 48% pence 
early in June. 



THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF 
JAPAN. 

TJT ARDLY any government puts into 
**"■* clearer and more compact form 
its statistical information than the gov- 
ernment of Japan. The ninth issue of 
the Financial and Economic Annual in 
English brings down for another year 
the steady progress of the country in 
economic and financial matters. The 
growth in local loans from 62,569*183 
yen ($31,000,000) in 1905 to 89,266*- 
115 yen in 1907 and to 99*823,624 yen 
($49*000,000) in 1908, affords an in- 
dex of the rapid internal development 
of the country. Of the total of local 
loans in 1908, for which government 
approval is required, public works rep- 
resent 50,952,886 yen; industry, 16,- 
435,528 yen; sanitation, 12,700,590 
yen ; and education, 3,020,388 yen. Ed- 
ucation also receives 5,630,882 yen un- 
der provisions which do not require gov- 
ernment approval. 

The financial activity of Japan con- 
tinues to bring her markets more and 
more within the scope of the mechanism 
of exchange of the great civilized coun- 
tries. Transactions on the stock ex- 
changes, which were only 438,420,250 
yen ($218,000,000) in 1898, rose to 
1,051,429,769 yen ($524,000,000) in 
1907. The total paid-up capital of 
joint-stock companies, which in 1898 
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was only 560,035,782 yen ($278,000,- 
000), with reserves of 59,544,937 yen, 
stood at the close of 1907 at 970,823,622 
yen ($482,000,000), with reserves of 
231,023,331 yen. The increase was en- 
tirely in industrial and commercial com- 
panies, the capital of transportation 
companies having fallen about: 50,000,- 
000 yen since 1898 and about 167,000,- 
000 yen since 1906 by reason of the 
government acquisition of the railways. 

Banking balances showed some de- 
crease at the close of 1908 as the re- 
sult of the business depression of the 
year, and the cessation of certain ex- 
tensive government operations in loans. 
The deposit balances at the Bank of 
Japan were carried down from 471,052,- 
261 yen at the close of 1907 to 220,286,- 
956 yen at the close of 1908, while the 
balances of all the commercial banks de- 
clined from 1,794,039,172 yen to 
1,452,554,633 yen. Savings deposits 
also showed a decrease from 117,902,- 
467 yen to 112,344,870 yen, and the 
number of savings banks remained sub- 
stantially stationary. 

An interesting account is given of the 
monetary reforms inaugurated by Japan 
in Formosa and Korea. One of the lat- 
est achievements in Korea is the with- 
drawal of the old nickel coins, the ex- 
change of which ceased after November 
30, 1908, and which ceased to be avail- 
able in ordinary payments six months 
later. 

SOUTH AFRICAN BANKING. 

A N interesting speech was delivered 
at the annual meeting of the 
South African Institute of Bankers by 
the new president, Mr. Jorrisen, general 
manager of the Netherlands Bank, 
which is summed up in the 44 London 
Economist” of May 29. The South 
African Institute of Bankers is only 
five years old, and this is the first year 
in which it has elected as its president 
an officer of a bank not having its South 
African headquarters in Cape Town, 
which is the banking capital of South 
Africa. After expressing the hope that 
before long the institute as a whole may 
be able to understand Dutch speeches 
on banking topics, Mr. Jorrisen pro- 



ceeded to adduce various reasons for 
advocating the closer union of the South 
African banks, not in the form of a 
great trust, but for consultation and co- 
operation.' He began by expressing the 
opinion that more than once the banks 
have been to blame for unwittingly as- 
sisting in the inflation of values instead 
of exercising a restraining influence — 
in spite of the fact that the banks have 
kept their heads since the war far bet- 
ter than other people, and have in- 
curred no little criticism by declining to 
encourage rash enterprises. Mr. Jorri- 
sen naturally foresees a South African 
Bank Act, to take the place of the ex- 
isting multiplicity of statutes, when po- 
litical union has been effected. He ad- 
vocates the abolition of the general 
clause in mortgage bonds, which tends, 
in his opinion, to lure bankers into 
false security and at the same time to 
limit credit unduly in many cases; the 
stiffening of the insolvency laws, which 
admit of bankruptcy being regarded as 
an easy step on the road to fortune; an 
agreement as to a minimum charge for 
ledger fees; the protection of the banks 
in regard to the payment of cheques, 
and the simplification of the procedure 
in the execution of mortgage bonds. 



THE BANK OF NAPLES IN 1908. 



'T'HE annual report of the Bank of 
Naples, which is summed up in 
‘'L’Economiste Europeen” of June 11, 
indicates that the depression of 1908 
was less felt in Italy than in many 
other countries. The bank has finally 
concluded liquidation of the funds 
locked up at the time of the crisis of 
18 93 and during the past year trans- 
formed three branches, at Bologna, Cag- 
liari and Leghorn, into offices. The 
balance-sheet for 1908 shows that ex- 
change operations played a large part 
in the business of the bank, having 
amounted to 370,216,000 lire ($71,450,- 
000), or nearly as much as the move^ 
ment of current accounts, which was 
about 416,000,000 lire. The balance 
sheet at the close of 1908 showed a cir- 
culation of 377,596,000 lire ($72,900,- 
000) and a metallic reserve of 279,310,- 
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000 lire. Italian bills carried were 

113.039.000 lire, and foreign bills 43,- 

725.000 lire. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF ROU- 
MANIA. 

'T'HE disturbed conditions in the Ori- 
A ent during last year had a nat- 
ural reaction upon the banks of the 
Balkan States. The annual report of 
the governing board of the National 
Bank of Roumania notes the fact also 
that the wheat harvest failed to give the 
results which were expected, and as ex- 
portation was much reduced, the cap- 
ital arising from it was deficient. The 
corn crop, however, was much better, 
and the hope is expressed that the ex- 
portation of the past spring will af- 
ford some compensations to the disap- 
pointments of the autumn. 

The effect of the depression is indi- 
cated by the shrinkage of the outstand- 
ing circulation from 319,742,000 lei 
($61,700,000) at the close of 1907 to 

259.064.000 lei ($50,000,000) at the 
close of 1908. The circulation at the 
close of 1907 was abnormally swelled 
by the crisis of that year, but the 
amount under the more normal condi- 
tions of 1906 was 291,685,000 lei ($56,- 
290,000). The reserve, which is prac- 
tically all of gold, shows an improve- 
ment over 1906. having risen from 83,- 

575.000 lei to 91,086,000 lei. The dis- 
counts on December 31, 1908, were -59.- 

224.000 lei; advances on securities, 

29.556.000 lei; and creditor current ac- 
counts, 50,463,000 lei. 



RUSSELL SAGE IN HIS OFFICE. 

R USSELL SAGE was notoriously mean 
in money matters, but the most dem- 
ocratic of American millionaires, and, 
except where his dollars were involved, sim- 
ple and kindly in manner. At the time of 
the Northern Pacific bombshell in May, 
1901, a reporter called on him to get his 
explanation of the corner which ran North- 
ern Pacific shares of common stock up to 
$1,000 one day, only to send them crashing 
down the next. 

The reporter called at his Bond street 



office with a letter of introduction from a 
magazine editor, and, squeezing in the outer 
office past a row of unpainted dry goods 
boxes, which were evidently used for storing 
papers instead of a safe, he found the old 
millionaire in his rusty clothes, cheap neck- 
tie and frayed shirt and collar, sitting at a 
little stand, with nothing before him but a 
pencil and a small pad of white paper 
scarcely big enough to contain a trifling 
computation in figures. Sage said he was 
very busy and asked his visitor if he could 
not come to his house at night. 

At the door of the brownstone house in 
Fifth avenue, near Forty-second street, that 
night the reporter was met by Sage him- 
self. He was escorted into the back parlor 
or sitting room, but was shut off from the 
front room by folding doors. At a small 
table Mrs. Sage sat reading the evening 
newspaper, while Sage beckoned the news- 
paper man to take a seat beside him on 
a low lounge in front of the folding doors. 
The springs were broken or so weak that 
the two fell close together. 

After telling what he knew about the 
Northern Pacific panic. Sage became remi- 
niscent of his early life, of the Goulds, Mor- 
gan and other men whose names were on 
every tongue. He told of Morgan as a 
young man who had introduced into busi- 
ness methods and ideas that were new and 
strange to him and contrary to his early 
training, and said he wasn’t sure yet how 
it would all come out. He spoke of Jay 
Gould and the journey they had made to- 
gether across the continent just before 
Gould completed his purchase of Missouri 
Pacific and explained that he believed in 
the semi-southern route across the continent 
rather than the northern one of James J. 
Hill, because the wanner country would be 
more productive and invite settlers sooner. 
— Xetr York Press. 



THIRTEEN HOODOO HAS NOT 
REACHED ALIENS. 



T HE 13-cent postage stamp or the 
“hoodoo” stamp, as it is commonly 
called, is sold more frequentK’ at the 
Sandusky, Ohio, postoffice than at any other 
postoffice of its size in the United States, 
according to statistics just compiled. 

This is due to the fact that hundreds of 
foreigners employed in the quarries outly- 
ing the city send their earnings by mail to 
their homes in lands across the ocean. The 
postage fee is five cents and the registry 
fee is eight cents and unless objection is 
entered a 13-cent stamp is invariably put 
upon the package, parcel or letter. 

The foreigners as a rule have not as yet 
learned of the American “13” superstition. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW WESTERN 

TERRITORY. 

By W. Weston, M. I. M. M. 

S INCE railways to be worked by loco- more remarkable, as like some other lines 
motives were first constructed, over west of the Missouri River (but built by 
two hundred years ago, among the public money), his had to create its own 
most wonderful instances of individual en- traffic by traversing a hitherto compara- 
gineering and financial pluck are the over- tively unpeopled country, thus rendering it 
sea Florida Keys Railroad, built by Mr. available for settlement. 

Flagler, and ably described in the Feb- The main objects of the Denver, North- 
ruary number of The Bankers Magazine, western and Pacific Railway, the popular 




DAVID H. MOFFAT 

Builder and Head of the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific Railway ; President First 
National Bank of Denver. 



and its antithesis, the over-mountain and 
inter-valley railway, now being constructed 
by David H. Moffat, banker, of Denver, 
Colorado. 

To dwellers in the thickly populated old 
world, and in the eastern portion of the 
United States, where railways have been 
built chiefly to meet existing requirements, 
the courage of Mr. Moffat would seem even 



abbreviation of which is the “Moffat Road,” 
is to shorten the distance by existing lines 
from Denver to Salt Lake City by about 
150 miles, having its course along the 
fortieth parallel; to make available to the 
people of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California, and the 
steamships plying between Pacific Coast 
points and the Orient the anthracite and 
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A Train on the “ Moffat Road** crossing the Continental Divide. 



bituminous coals contained in the 1,200 
square miles of the undeveloped Yampa 
Field, through the center of which the line 
is being built; and to give transportation 
facilities to a strip of country approxi- 
mately 500 miles in length by 150 miles 
wide, hitherto devoid of the same. 

Surely this was a Herculean task for one 
man to undertake. But now, at the cost 
of upwards of $10,000,000 of his own pri- 
vate fortune, Mr. Moffat has already built 



from Denver (elevation 5,200 feet) over the 
Great Divide between the waters flowing 
into the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, cross- 
ing the summit at an elevation of 11,660 
feet above tide water; thence down the 
western slope, blasting out a roadbed for 
miles in the rocky sides of gorges and 
chasms which are in places 2,000 feet deep, 
boring fifty-five tunnels through solid 
granite, and completing 214 miles to the 
coalfields and into the town of Steamboat 
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Springs; and already gets a remunerative 
traffic from the country tributary to his 
operated line, and also from that of his 
projected line ahead. 

In railroad building, as in all his other 
successful enterprises, like the general who 
sits on his horse at the top of an eminence, 
spy glass in hand, dispatching orders by 
gallopers to his majors and colonels, and 
thus directing the battle, Mr. Moffat has 
always had the faculty of selecting able 
managers and officers, to whom he could 
give free hands and trust to carry out his 
carefully laid plans, and yet devote his per- 



of Colorado, 1862-5, organized a syndicate 
to build the Denver-Pacific railway to a 
connection with the main line of the Union 
Pacific at Cheyenne, 106 miles. He was 
treasurer of the road, and sold $3,500,000 
worth of the bonds, and afterwards built 
line under contract. 

Development of Colorado’s Mining Re- 
sources. 

As soon as the big silver and gold mines 
of the San J uan, Leadville and Gilpin 
County began to turn out their millions. 




Another View of the Continental Divide, with Train about to enter Tunnel 32 of the 

“ Moffat Road.’* 



sonal attention to the great institution over 
which he still presides, the First National 
Bank of Denver. And here lies the secret 
of the quiet, unostentatious way in which 
he has won such great commercial victories, 
and proved himself above all other men, 
the General of Industry who has made 
Colorado and Denver what they are to-day. 
The First National Bank of Denver was 
organized in 1865, and in 1867 David H. 
Moffat was made cashier, and president in 
1880, which position he still occupies, the 
bank now having a deposit account of 
$23,000,000. 

In 1869, Mr. Moffat, with his friend, the 
late Hon. John Evans, Territorial Governor 



Mr. Moffat realized that what was event- 
ually to make Colorado a great State, and 
Denver the chief city west of the Missouri 
River, was the development of the stores 
of the noble and baser metals contained in 
the Rocky Mountains, and the coals of the 
valleys, and he set his master mind and his 
able lieutenants to work to effect this. He 
and his associates built the Denver & South 
Park railroad up the Platte Canon 150 
miles to Leadville, which camp up to date 
has produced upwards of $200,000,000, and 
the profits of this line were immense. Then 
when the Boulder Valley railroad was con- 
structed, he built a line from Boulder to 
the coal banks at Marshall. Later he be- 
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Typical Valley Country— Town of Kremmling on thfe “ Moffat Road." 



came president of the Denver & Rio 
Grande railroad, which he broad-gauged 
west of Canon City, built branch lines into 
the mines of the San Juan region at Ouray, 
Telluride and Rico, brought the road from 
out the hands of a receiver into paying con- 
dition, and resigned in 1891. 

Then when the phenomenal camp of Crip- 
ple Creek was discovered, and which has 
since produced $125,000,000 in gold, he built 
the Florence & Cripple Creek railroad to 
those mines. 

Not only did he build railroads to de- 
velop the mining camps, but he and his as- 
sociates owned many of the chief producing 
mines: at Leadville, notably the Maid and 
Henriette, Louisville, Penrose, and the 
great aggregation of claims at the head of 
Big Evans Gulch, known as the Resurrec- 
tion, now being drained by the Yak Tunnel 
people, to whom it is leased ; at Cripple 
Creek he owned the Victor, Anaconda and 
Golden Cycle, and built the first successful 
cyanide mill of 300 tons capacity per diem 
to treat their ores; at Rico, the Rico-Aspen 
mines; and other smaller holdings in differ- 
ent parts of the State. 

He also organized, and was made treas- 
urer of, The Denver Union Water Com- 
pany; and in 1900 purchased the control of 
the original Denver City Tramway Com- 
pany, and with his coadjutor, W. G. Evans, 
brought it to its present splendid condition, 
with 223 miles of operated line. 



Planning the New Road. 

About the year 1899, Mr. Moffat conceived 
the idea of building a direct line from 
Denver to Salt Lake City. His chief en- 
gineer sent out his reconnaissance parties; 
and his exploring mining engineer was sent 
over the projected line to report on the 
coal, mineral and other resources. The re- 
sult of their work showed him an easy 
country after crossing the Continental 
Divide, and a strip of territory approxi- 
mately 500 miles in length by 150 in width, 
abounding with undeveloped wealth of every 
description, vast deposits of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, oil and other hydrocar- 
bons, ores of the noble and baser metals, 
timber, agricultural and pastoral lands, for 
the whole distance, together with hot and 
cold medicinal springs second to none in 
the world, streams and hills abounding with 
fur, fin and feather, scenery, climate and 
all else which is alluring to those in search 
of wealth and health and pleasure. 

Up to this time but little had been pro- 
duced by this territory except hay and beef, 
for it was too far from the Union Pacific 
on the North, and the Denver & Rio Grande 
on the South, to raise anything but cattle, 
which could be driven to these railroads. 
All else was lying dormant. So in the year 
1902 the great work was begun. 
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Description of the Route. 

Leaving Denver, the line to the foothills, 
a distance of about eighteen miles, is along 
a highly cultivated valley of farms and 
vegetable and fruit gardens, passing en 
route a mine of very high grade lignitic- 
bituminous coal, owned by Mr. Moffat and 
his associates, which furnishes fuel for his 
great Tramway system; thence through the 
foothills, past Rollinsville, the shipping 
point for the gold mines of the Perigo dis- 
trict, which have produced $5,000,000 in the 



past; and up the sides of the Main Range, 
with every here and there little settlements 
of summer cottages being built by residents 
of Denver. 

Then crossing the summit at an elevation 
of 11,660 feet commencement is made of 
the descent of the Pacific slope, and into 
Middle Park, an amphitheatre thirty miles 
long by thirty miles wide, watered by the 
Frazer and Grand rivers and their tribu- 
taries, giving upwards of 500 miles of 
streams, with its sawmills, cattle ranches 
and hay-meadows, its healing mineral 
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waters, and the prosperous towns of Arrow, has been rendered accessible to the people 

Fraser, Granby, Sulphur Springs and of the Western States, more especially to 

Kremmling. the territory between the thirty-third and 

Here too is Grand Lake, 1,500 acres in forty-seventh parallels, and west of the one 

extent, a beautiful sheet of water, ’round hundred and twelfth degree of longitude, 

which hotels and summer cottages and which region is shown by the same map as 

handsome residences are rapidly being practically devoid of coal, 

built. Thence through Gore Canon, four And not only will this region draw its 
miles in length, whose granite walls rise for coal supply from the newly opened Yampa 

2,000 feet above the track; and into Routt Field, but also the steamships touching at 

County, leaving the Grand River and fol- Pacific Coast points, and plying to and 

lowing thence the valley of the Yampa from the Orient, all of which so far have 




Byres Canon on the “ Moffat Road." 



River, having passed through scenery for 
wildness and beauty equalled by no other 
railway in the world. 

Ten miles beyond the town of Yampa, 
the railway enters the Southeastern portion 
of the coalfield. This may be generally 
described as an elliptical basin of 1,200 
square miles in extent, underlaid with three 
groups of high class bituminous coal, with 
seams of an average thickness of eight feet, 
and an aggregate workable thickness of 
fifty feet, of which some forty square miles 
is anthracite area. This coalfield has been 
reported on by the engineers of the United 
States Geological Survey ,_ and in a map 
issued by Marius R. Campbell, entitled 
“The Coal Fields of the United States,” the 
probable available tonnage of this field 
is given at 39,000,000,000 tons; and this, by 
the courageous enterprise of Mr. Moffat, 



been dependent largely on anthracite from 
Pennsylvania and Wales, and more or less 
soft and dirty coals from Australia and 
British Columbia. Without close study of 
the subject, the magnitude of the boon con- 
ferred on the people of the Western States 
by Mr. Moffat in thus opening to their use 
this vast deposit of stored energy and 
power in the form of coal, can hardly be 
estimated. 

At 214 miles from Denver, the line 
reaches its present temporary terminus, 
Steamboat Springs. Here exist 150 or more 
in number of the most wonderful springs 
in the United States, or, for that matter, 
in the world — some hot, some cold, and all 
varying in their medicinal and curative 
properties. Here a handsome depot is be- 
ing built, hotels are going up, swimming 
pools and baths are being constructed. 
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Some of the Tunnels through which Passengers on the Denver, Northwestern and Pacific 

Road are taken. 



stone and marble quarries being opened, 
and from the way capital and Eastern tour- 
ists are pouring in, the town bids fair to 
soon become one of the most celebrated 
watering places, not only of the United 
States, but of the world. 

Details of Construction. 

Now as regards construction, it will 
be pertinent to give here a few details: — 
In the location of the railway over the por- 
tions where it has passed from one water- 
shed to another, and where of necessity it 
must lie along the sides of the mountain 
slopes, it was considered an important mat- 
ter to avoid high trestles, which would be 
a continual expense, both for repairs and 
renewals, and the line was laid where it 
would have the maximum amount of road- 
bed in solid material; the projecting ridges 
were tunneled instead of adopting a too- 
crooked alignment around them, and the 
effect has been to get the most substantial 
and permanent construction that it was pos- 
sible to obtain. 

From Denver for a distance of twenty- 
five miles out, over the plains portion of the 
line there is a depth of ten inches of 
smelter slag placed under the ties for 
ballast, making it one of the most substan- 
tial pieces of track in the State. Entering 
the foothills, and from the twenty-five-mile 
point West to the head of Egeria Canon 
(or to a point 173 miles from Denver), the 



natural disintegrated gravel and broken 
rock ballast from alongside in the excava- 
tions was used ; where not conveniently 
found, gravel was excavated with a steam 
shovel from gravel pits in the vicinity, and 
hauled to the place where needed. From 
the head of Egeria Canon to Steamboat 
Springs, the greater part of the ballast is 
taken from an immense deposit of a slaggy 
material which is in fact the clinker-like 
scoriae of a recent lava stream, through a 
hill of which the line passes. This makes 
a very permanent roadbed, which is quite 
necessary on account of the excessive weight 
of the locomotives. 

There are 2,885 cross ties per mile of 
track from Denver to Arrow, or seventy- 
six miles; they are of long leaf Texas pine, 
eighty-five per cent, heart-wood. From 
Arrow to Steamboat Springs, native lodge 
pole pine ties were used. Tlie rail, both on 
main track and sidings, weighs eighty 
pounds per yard. Am. Soc. C. E. pattern. 
An angle bar twenty-nine inches long, with 
six bolts, is used between Denver and 
Sulphur Springs. Beyond that point, the 
angle bars are twenty-four inches long, with 
four bolts. Tie plates are placed under the 
rails at each tie on curve and tangents on 
the main line, and on the curved portion 
of each siding. 

Sidings from 2,600 to 3,000 feet in length 
are located approximately every five miles 
to fit topographical conditions. 
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Steel plate girder bridges are located 
across the important streams, but owing to 
the difficulty of delivering steel work at the 
point, the minor bridges are wooden 
trestles, which will last ten or twelve years, 
when they will be replaced with steel or 
with concrete culverts and an embankment 
over same. 

It has been the purpose of Mr. Moffat 
in constructing his line to make it as near 
permanent and first class as it was possi- 
ble to do under the circumstances, and to 
prevent the necessity of making revisions 
and changes when the volume of business 
will demand the maximum trainload and 
quick time. 

New Road Fills a Long-Felt Need. 

Already for three years past from 35,000 
to 40,000 head of cattle (which formerly 
were driven to the Union Pacific on the 
North, and the Denver & Rio Grande on 
the South) have been shipped annually, 
and other out- and in-bound freight, con- 
sisting of coal, lumber, etc., merchandise 
and machinery, and added to this, the enor- 
mous tide of tourists and pleasure seekers, 
has been most gratifying to the plucky 
builder. 

While construction is being pushed 
Westward, it is planned to build a tunnel, 
six miles in length, at an elevation of 9,100 
feet above sea level, through the Main 
Range, which will eliminate twenty-seven 
miles of four per cent, grade, give a* maxi- 
mum grade from Denver through to the 
Pacific slope of two per cent., and shorten 
the distance twenty-three miles. An inde- 
pendent company, the subscribers being 
largely composed of Denver’s richest citi- 
zens, has been formed for the purpose of 
constructing this tunnel. Freight trains 
and through passenger trains, operated by 
electric motors, will be run through, while 
in all probability trains will be run during 
the summer months over the summit, for 
the benefit of the great annual influx of 
Eastern tourists and Denver excursionists, 
to whom the wild scenery of cloud-enveloped 
peaks, pine forests and deep chasms is the 
chief attraction. 

Amazing REsoracES of the Country 
Opened Up. 

Westward from Steamboat Springs the 
survey for the most part follows the valley 
of the Yampa River to the Green River, 
just across the Colorado-Utah line, passing 
through the town of Hayden, the southern 
terminus of the Colorado & Northern, an 
independent branch railway surveyed in to 
the anthracite mines, about seventeen miles 
to the North; then through the 30.000-acre 
model cattle and stock farm of the Cary 
Brothers, where thoroughbred draught, sad- 
dle and carriage horses, short horn cattle 
and Berkshire hogs are bred in large num- 



bers; through Craig and Maybell — great 
ranching and range cattle centers — and on 
to the Utah line, where the Green River is 
crossed at Jensen; then entering the Ashley 
Valley, with its 8,000 inhabitants and its 
thriving farms and fruit orchards; from 
thence, via the Duchesne and Strawberry 
valleys, to the spur of the Uinta Range, 
which has to lie crossed before entering the 
Salt Lake Valley, the survey passes through 
what was formerly the Uinta and Uncom- 
pahgre Ute Indian reservations, thrown open 
to the public in 1905. 

This is not only destined to be a great 
farming and fruit raising country, but it is 
also the location of what is generally known 
as the hydrocarbon field of Uinta County, 
Utah, containing veins of gilsonite (the 
purest form of crude bitumen), the avail- 
able tonnage of which has been estimated 
by the engineers of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey at 32,000,000 tons; and as 
this product is worth $30 per ton, a vast 
wealth is here represented. There are also 
many veins of elaterite and ozocerite, which 
products are still more valuable, and reefs, 
miles in extent, of sandstone asphaltum, 
which will be rendered available to com- 
merce by the advent of the Moffat Road. 
Among other undeveloped hydrocarbon pro- 
ducts in this valley are also oil and vast 
areas of bituminous shales. 

The region from the Green River to the 
low divide which has to be crossed before 
dropping down to Heber, in the Salt Lake 
Valley, is watered by the Duchesne, Straw- 
berry and Uinta rivers and their tributaries, 
fed from the snows of the Uinta Range on 
the North, whose peaks reach elevations of 
from 12,000 to nearly 14,000 feet above sea 
level: and the average elevation of the 
valley being only 5,000 feet, it is suitable 
for the raising of all kinds of fruit, vege- 
tables, cereals, stock raising and bee-keep- 
ing, and is destined to be thickly populated 
and very prosperous, and in anticipation of 
the approach of the construction gangs of 
the Moffat Road, is already rapidly set- 
tling up. 

It is intended to continue construction 
Westward at once. Meanwhile the operated 
line to Steamboat Springs is on a paying 
basis, and as the securities of the Denver, 
Northwestern & Pacific Railway are now in 
the hands of a powerful firm of Eastern 
bankers, thev will probablv be negotiated 
at an early date, and the line rapidly com- 
pleted to Salt Lake City. 

The building of the Denver, Northwestern 
& Pacific railway is the acme of Mr. 
Moffat’s life-work, and on the mountains 
and valleys of the State which his mag- 
nificent commercialism and courageous en- 
gineering feats have done so much to build 
up, he has inscribed a tablet commemora- 
tive of his achievements which, until that 
day “when the rocks shall be rent asunder,* 
can never be effaced. 
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T HE original act incorporating The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey, became 
a law January 30, 1845. The first officers 
of the company were: Robert L. Patterson, 
president; Benjamin C. Miller, secretary, 
and Lewis C. Grover, counsel. The first 



sured attained the age of ninety-six (the 
tabular limit by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality), when this and his sub- 
sequent policies were paid by the company 
in full. Seven other members of the com- 
pany lived to the age of ninety-six, at which 
time they received payment of their policies 
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FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 

President Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 



policy issued by the company w*as dated 
May (>, 1845, and was an ordinary life 
policy for $3,000, issued at age thirty-six, 
with an annual premium of $84.30. The 
first premium, however, was not paid, and 
the policy was never in force. Policy num- 
ber two was issued May 20, 1845, on the 
life of Benjamin C. Miller, of Newark, 
N. J., and was an ordinary life policy for 
$1,500, issued at age forty-two, with an an- 
nual premium of $51.00. In 1898 the in- 



in full. In this respect its experience has 
been unique, no other company so far as 
known having pursued a similar course. 
Premiums upon policies issued in 1845 were 
based upon the Carlisle table of mortality, 
with four per cent, interest. The company 
continued to use the Carlisle table until 
1870, when it adopted premium rates based 
upon the American experience mortality 
and four per cent, interest. On January 1, 
1900, it adopted new premium rates based 
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The Main Office. 




A Corner of the President's Room. 
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upon the American experience mortality and 
three per cent, interest. 

Robert L. Patterson continued president 
of the company until his death, in 1862, 
when he was succeeded by Lewis C. Grover, 
who resigned in 1881. Theodore Macknet 
temporarily filled the office for a few 
months, until the Hon. Amzi Dodd could 
accept the office. Mr. Dodd had been the 
company’s mathematician since 1863, the 
office being much more comprehensive than 
that usually known ns “actuary,” and he 



upon surrender of the policy within three 
months from date of lapse a value was 
allowed in the form of paid-up insurance. 
This non-forfeiture system was afterwards 
modified by the company’s incorporating in 
all its regular policies a provision for yearly 
guaranteed cash values. 

Mr. Dodd retired from the presidency on 
January 20, 1902, and was succeeded by 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, who still holds 
the position. The assets of the company 
on January 1, 1909 amounted to $120,376,- 




The Board Room. 



was mninlv responsible for the policy 
forms and plans put into operation which 
first gave the company the title of “The 
Policyholders’ Company,” by which it has 
become so widely known. 

In 1879 the company adopted a uniform 
non-forfeiture system applicable to all par- 
ticipating policies, old as well as new, ex- 
cept old limited-premium and endowment 
policies calling for paid-up insurance for 
pro rata amounts. Under this non-for- 
feiture system, provided two years’ pre- 
miums had been paid, the insured was en- 
titled to automatic extended insurance for 
the full amount of the policy for such time 
as the reserve upon the policy w'ould pur- 
chase at the company’s regular published 
single-premium term rates. If preferred 



062.09; its liabilities to $115,631,935.72; and 
its surplus to $ 1,744-, 1 26.37. It had out- 
standing 202,793 policies, insuring $474,289,- 
658. During the year 1908 it received $17,- 
344,898.50 for premiums; $5,281 ,233.05 for 
interest; and from other sources $158,- 
0(4.01, making its total income $22,784,- 
195.56. It returned to policyholders $11,- 
821,252.23, and put aside for their future 
benefit $7,789,568.21, making in all $19,610,- 
820.44, or $2,265,921.94 more than was re- 
ceived from them. 

The company has always paid dividends 
annually, such dividends being applied 
either in reduction of premiums, or to the 
purchase of additional insurance, payable 
with the policy at maturity, or to the con- 
version of the policies into endowments 
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payable at a specified and gradually dimin- 
ishing age. The company has never issued 
policies on the “tontine” or “deferred divi- 
dend” plan. Since its organization the 
company’s total expenses, including taxes, 
have consumed only thirteen per cent, of its 
total income. 

The steady and uniform growth of the 
company has been achieved only by a strict 
conservation of the best interests of the 
policy-holders. The dividends paid by the 
company since its organization have been 
large, and the cost of the insurance conse- 
quently low, while the policy contract has 
been broadened and liberalized as rapidly 
as the company’s, experience has warranted 
such action. ' 



MRS. ARLING’S BANK ACCOUNT. 

M RS. ARLING didn’t know much about 
business but she never admired her 
husband more than when he was 
writing her a check. It seemed such a 
pleasant way to pay a debt. 

“I wish I could write some,” she said one 
day, wistfully. 

She had always felt very important when 
Arling asked her to sign a coal receipt or 
any other mysterious document. 

“You may have a bank account, my 
dear, if you want one,” said Arling, hold- 
ing her chin up to look into her eyes. “Per- 
haps it will help you to keep your accounts 
straight. It is easy to know what you pay 
out in that way. I’ll open an account for 
you in Mr. Cole’s bank, near home.” 

“But T won’t know what to do unless you 
show me.” 

“Mr. Cole knows you. Just tell him 
what you want and he’ll fix it up for you.” 
So the bank account came into existence. 
* * * 

“Well, how does the bank account go?” 
asked Arling of his wife a few weeks later. 
“It doesn’t go at all,” she lamented. “I 

called Saturday afternoon and” 

“Of course the bank was closed.” 

“I tried again yesterday” 

“Another legal holiday. An election 
day.” 

“So, while you were away I borrowed 
some money from Mrs. Smyth and Mrs. 

Rose, and T’m all mixed up” 

“Just write them some checks.” 

“I did, and the checks were returned. 
Here they are.” 

“Why you forgot to sign them!” 

“Did I? I’ll go to the bank to-morrow 
and fix things — if it isn’t some holiday or 
other.” 

The next afternoon Mrs. Arling went 
into the bank. Banker Cole looked sur- 
prised. 

“Why, Mrs. Arling” he began. 



“You look as if I didn’t have any money 
here,” protested she. 

“It isn’t that. Banking hours are from 
9 to 3.” 

“Well, I’m sure it’s after 9.” 

“And after 3, also.” 

“Oh, it can’t be. I’ve lust got through 
lunch!” 

“That ought to be conclusive, but it isn’t. 
It’s ten minutes after banking hours.” 
“Surely you are mistaken, for I had only 
a simple lunch, and my husband wasn’t 
there. It didn’t take me long to fix chipped 

beef and an omelet” 

“Never mind. They were just about to 
lock the door, but if you'll hurry I’ll wait 
on you.” 

“I want some money. Let me see, I owe 
Mrs. Smith for three yards of lace at 
twenty-six cents — or was it twenty-six and 
a half cents a yard? I just hate fractions, 
don’t you? And I owe Mrs. Rose — she paid 

for a C. O.' D. package from Martin’s” 

“Make out a check and I’ll give you the 
money.” 

“But I want to write the checks to them. 
It’s easier to keep the accounts so, my hus- 
band says. That’s why I must get just the 
right amount.” 

“Come in the morning, then.” 

“I mustn’t, for I get so worried over 
the figures that I can’t sleep. I tried to 
figure it out this noon. Maybe that is why 
I was so late.” 

“All right. Write a check to Mrs. Smyth 

for seventy-nine cents” 

“I believe that was the amount. How 
did you know? Perhaps you can tell me 
what I owe Mrs. Rose?” 

“Better make out a check to yourself and 
draw money for both.” 

“What right have I to pay myself for 
their money. I don’t think that would 
be honest. I’m sure they wouldn’t con- 
sider it paid. I’ll let them wait and just 
get the money that I wunt myself. Let me 
see. A pair of shoes — that’s $5 — and some 
crochet cotton. What will that cost, do vou 
think?” 

“Can’t tell. Still, maybe” 

“Why, doesn’t Mrs. Cole crochet? I’ll 
show her my lovely new stitch.” 

“Sorry I can’t wait, Mrs. Arling. Just 
come in the morning. I’m going to close the 
bank.” 

“Of course, Mr. Cole, if you don’t wish 
to give me my own money. My husband 
told me I could get it any time. Still, I 
suppose the interest on it does amount to 
something to you. I shall transfer my ac- 
count to a larger bank. These small banks 
are closed most of the time, anyway. Good- 
day.”— .Yew York Evening Journal . 
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NEW PLAN FOR A CENTRAL BANK. 



G eorge m. Reynolds, president of 

the Continental National Bank of 
Chicago, in his address before the 
recent Iowa State Bankers’ Association con- 
vention, said: 

I do not believe that any law which is too 
radical or which is inclined to be very 
revolutionary in its effect can be passed: 
and, indeed. I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that we can find a way out of the 
present situation without doing anything 
which need seriously disturb existing con- 
ditions. and with that thought in view 1 
have in my own mind evolved a plan which 
I think would answer our needs rather bet- 
ter than many of the others that have been 
proposed, because its adoption would not 
interfere with a single function enjoyed by 
cny bank in any section of the country, 
other than that the plan would contemplate 
the withdrawal of Government funds en- 
tirely from the national banks of the coun- 
try and depositing of the same with the 
central bank. 

Briefly, my plan would be as follows: 

I would organize a central bank with 
$100,000,000 capital, with its headquarters in 
New York, Chicago, or possibly Washington; 
I would have branches of this bank located 
in every place where there is now a sub- 
treasury. such branches to take the place 
of the sub-treasuries, and would go furthei 
in this direction by having branches located 
in every city of importance that would be 
necessary to assure a satisfactory service to 
every section of the country. Instead of 
having the national banks of the United 
States own the stock of this bank. I would 
make it unlawful for them to own any ot 
its stock, but I would popular! e th* bank 
by having the Government guarantee a 
dividend on the stock, of from three to four 
per cent., and I would offer the stock to 
the people for popular subscription. 

Inasmuch as I would have the Government 
deposit all of Its money in this bank, with- 
out interest, and would have the bank act 
as the fiscal agent for the Government, I 
would give the Government one-half of the 
profits made by such bank in excess of the 
dividends guaranteed by it 
I am convinced that under these con- 
ditions the stock "would be very popular, as 
it would. In reality, be equivalent to a 
Government bond. 

In addition to the deposits of the Govern- 
ment funds in this bank, I would have it 
act as the depository of the national banks 
In the three central reserve cities of New 



York, Chicago and St. Louis, and I would 
have the reserves now locked up by them 
carried in the Central Bank, the same as 
the joint-stock banks of London, Paris and 
Berlin carry their reserves with .the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France and the 
Reichsbank, respectively. 

Under ordinary conditions this would 
give the Central Bank a deposit line of 
from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000. 

For this I would accumulate gold, which 
I would have taken to the note Issuing de- 
partment and would have bank notes issued 
against the same, which bank notes, in 
turn. I would take back to the banking de- 
partment and have carried as reserve 
against the deposits of the Government and 
the central reserve city national banks, just 
as the Bank of England carries Its bank 
notes against its banking deposits, keeping 
all of its gold in the issuing department as 
security for Its outstanding bank notes. 

In this way I would provide for an In- 
crease in the circulating medium of the 
country of an aveiage from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000, and would utilize the reserves 
in the banks in the central reserve cities 
for the double purpose of reserve against 
the deposits of those banks and as security 
for bank notes secured in full by gold. 

Under existing conditions the reserves 
carried by the national banks in these 
three central reserve cities are locked up in 
their vaults and do no good beyond that, 
and, indeed, their safe keeping is a burden 
to the banks themselves. Since it has been 
proven by experience that the central banks 
of the three countries heretofore mentioned, 
carry practically all of the reserves of those 
countries, there is no reason that I know of 
why our banks in New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis should not keep the bulk of their 
reserve In a central bank, carrying in their 
own vaults only “till money 1 ' in such 
amounts as would be necessary to meet 
their daily needs. 

You will note that this plan would not in 
anywise change existing laws regarding 
bank reserves in any way, except in the 
three central reserve cities; consequently, it 
would not disturb the present relation be- 
tween banks in the Interior and their re- 
serve correspondents. 

I would provide for the supervision of this 
bank along lines somewhat similar to those 
governing the Imperial Bank of Germanv, 
or the Reichsbank, by the appointment of 
a general governmental supervising or over- 
seeing board, the members of which should 
be appointed jointly by the President of the 
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United States, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
I would require that the appointment so 
made be approved or confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, and I would so arrange their terms of 
office that the majority of this board should 
not go out of office during any period of 
eight consecutive years, thus providing 
against a change in the policy in the man- 
agement of such a bank, even though we 
should have a “freak” administration for 
two terms in succession. 

I would have another board selected by 
the stockholders, the members of which 
would confer with the officers and this su- 
pervising board, but in order that the man- 
agement of the bank might be entirely re- 
moved from politics, I would have the su- 
pervising board, after they had conferred 
with the board representing the stockhold- 
ers, appoint the directors and president of 
the bank to their respective positions for 
life, subject to removal, however, by that 
board in the event that, they should not 
discharge their duties properly in accord- 
ance with the law regulating the manage- 
ment of the bank. 

I would make this bank a bank of dis- 
count for the bankers of America: In a 

word, while I would popularize it by mak- 
ing it a people’s bank and, so far as the 
public is concerned, allow the bankers to 
have nothing to do with its ownership or 
management, still, I would, in the law cre- 
ating it, provide for all of the needs of the 
banking and other business interests of the 
country. 

My opinion is that what we need in this 
country now is greater discount facilities in 
times of stress quite as badly as we need 
more real money, and the fact that our 
panics are so severe when they do occur 
I3, in a measure, I think, because any un- 
easiness on the part of the public forces the 
banks, as a measure of self-preservation, to 
discontinue extending discount accommoda- 
tions and causes them to immediately un- 
dertake to increase their reserves, through 
contracting their lines of discount and 
otherwise, to do which under our present 
system it is necessary to deplete the re- 
serves of someone else. 

While I would make this bank a bank of 
discount, I would not, for the present at 
least, and possibly never, allow it to receive 
deposits other than as I have already stat- 
ed, viz., from the Government and the 
banks in the three central reserve cities. 

I can conceive how this bank would have 
a great credit-creating power which would 
enable it in times of stress or emergency to 
extend to the banks of the country discount 
accommodations to the extent of a billion 
dollars or more, or an amount in my opin- 
ion sufficient to restore confidence and or- 
der in business. 

I would have the law providing for its or- 
ganization describe very specifically the 
kind of paper that would be admissible for 
discount by the bank; and in order that 
the credit which its discounting of paper 
would create should be used in legitimate 
lines of business and not for speculative 
purposes, I would confine its discounts to 
short-time commercial paper originating in 



actual business transactions, and would not 
ailow it to accept loans with stocks, bonds 
or other speculative securities as collateral. 
In this way it could be made impossible for 
the central bank to give any direct assist- 
ance to any business of a speculative char- 
acter. 

A central bank given this power would 
have to have the right to make commercial 
credits the basis of part security, at least, 
for its circulating notes, but this could be 
done and still enable the bank, under prac- 
tically all emergencies, to maintain against 
Its bank notes a sufficiently large percent- 
age of reserve, in gold and silver, to insure 
the safety of the note and the stability of 
its credit with the people of this and other 
countries. 

Just what the percentage of metal re- 
serve to its circulating notes should be I 
am not at this time prepared to say, but 1 
believe that a plan along this line can be 
worked out which will prove to be practical 
and at the same time serve our purposes, 
being revolutionary and, indeed, without in- 
terfering with a single function now en- 
joyed by national banks, other than taking 
away from the national banks the deposits 
of the Government. 

In framing a law providing for the crea- 
tion of a central bank of this character 1 
would not interfere with the present note- 
issuing pow’er of the national banks of the 
country, but I would have in mind giving to 
the central bank the ultimate exclusive 
right of Issue of bank notes in this country 
when our outstanding Government bonds 
ore retired and the present basis of security 
for our national bank notes no longer ex- 
ists. In that way, the central bank would 
gradually through a period of years assume 
greater functions In this direction, but it 
would be many years before our present 
bond-secured bank notes would disappear. 



TWO MUCH ONE MAN POWER. 

J AMES B. FORGAN, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and 
chairman of the Chicago Clearing- 
House committee, on July 8 gave the Michi- 
gan State Bankers’ convention, assembled 
at Petrosky, the gist of his forthcoming 
address before the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation in September. He said: 

An erroneous idea prevails that because 
the bank examiners and the Clearing-House 
Committee have charge of banks there will 
be no more failures, said Mr. Forgan. We 
have the key to * lock the stable after the 
horse is gone. We have no initiative. The 
responsibility always must rest on the di- 
rectors. The transactions of a bank cannot 
be regulated by Iaw\ No two deals are 
alike. The success or failure of any bank 
does not rest with the Comptroller or ex- 
aminer. The directors and officers do the 
lending. 

Senator Aldrich struck the keynote when 
he said that you cannor legislate honesty 
and good judgment into the hearts of all 
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men. The Comptroller of the Treasury 
could not pass on all credits as has been 
suggested. I could not even pass on all the 
credits of the one bank of which I am pres- 
ident. 

Legislators should hesitate before giving 
such an enormous power to one man. The 
Comptroller already has more power than 
any other one man in the financial world. 
He has too much power and this one man 
condlton of affairs should be looked after. 
To place on the books statutes for the reg- 
ulation of bank management and try to 
manage by legal enactment and hold the 
Comptroller of the Currency responsible for 
enforcement is Impossible and impractic- 
able. 

I cannot state this idea too strongly to 
express my feeling. Whatever success 1 
may have had in the banking business has 
been due to my ability to throw the load of 
detail onto someone else. Any man who 
thinks he can sit at Washington and boss 
so big a job isn't fit for the job even if he 
thinks he Is. That job must be left to the 
honesty and integrity of the man at the 
helm of the bank. Nothing so quickly 
spoils a man for managing a bank as to be 
made a hank examiner unless he has horse 
sense. You can’t learn the condition of a 
bank by going in with a yardstick. It is in- 
tuition, the sixth sense in the banking 
mind, that does the work. 



CORPORATION TAX WILL DIS- 
CRIMINATE AGAINST SMALL 
BANKS. 

I NDIANA bankers and heads of trust 
companies are opposed to the corpora- 
tion tax amendment to the Tariff hill 
recommended by President Taft, which 
passed the Senate July J. Supt. Wiles of 
the Bank and Trust Company Department 
of the State reports that the objection to 
the bill is based on the fact that it does 
not apply to national banks, savings hanks, 
and building and loan associations, but in- 
cludes State banks, private banks, and trust 
companies, making a discrimination in favor 
of the former. Mr. Wiles expressed him- 
self as follows: 

I believe the tax will have the effect of 
driving the state banks, private banks, and 
ir any trust companies out of business. The 
people who support these banks are quick to 
respond to any hint of discrimination, and 
I fear that one of the first results will be 
to drive deposits from the class of banks 
discriminated against. 

Next, it will compel some state and pri- 
vate banks to become national or savings 
banks In cities where they can afford to 
make the change, but In the smaller places 
I believe that it will drive the small bankers 
out of business and impose an unnecessary 
hardship on business men. 

The state or private bank and the trust 
company occupies as important a place in 
the business of its limited field as is occu- 
pied by the national bank in the larger field, 



and my banking sense, based on several 
years’ experience in the business, prompts 
me to believe that the smaller institutions 
cannot but be seriously crippled if the pro- 
posed tax is imposed. 



POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS-THEIR 
ESTABLISHMENT AN ECONO- 
MIC CRIME. 



G eorge e. Roberts, president of 

the Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago, formerly United States 
Treasurer, speaking before the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association on “Postal Savings 
Banks,*’ said in part: 

The postal savings bank plan comes to us 
from Europe. The most common, and per- 
haps most Influential, argument in its favor, 
is that nearly all other countries have one, 
and yet the conditions are radically different 
in this country from the conditions abroad. 
Abroad, the postal savings deposits are all 
invested in public debt; in fact, the postal 
pavings system in those countries is a part 
of the machinery by which the Government 
float their loans. In this country the public 
debt is small, our bonds yield less than two 
per cent, to investors, they are all employed 
as the basis of our currency system and 
are wholly unavailable as a means of em- 
ploying these deposits. 

I venture the opinion that a majority of 
the people who favor a postal savings bank 
never get so far as to consider how the 
funds are to be employed. The idea of 
having the Government receive deposits at 
the post-office, furnishing convenient and 
absolutely safe depositaries, is attractive to 
them. But that is only one-half of the 
banking function. It is just as important 
that these deposits shall be returned to the 
circulation in the localities where they be- 
long as it is that there shall be safe and 
convenient depositaries^/knd this second half 
of the banking function ^(be Government has 
no facilities for performing. That Is the 
fundamental weakness of the scheme. 

Even if the public debt was available for 
the employment of the funds, we would not 
want the savings of all the scattered locali- 
ties of this country gathered up and sent 
to Washington for investment. As to the 
workings of the English system, copied a 
few years ago the following comment from 
an English magazine: "The branches of 

the post-office savings bank convey all the 
savings of the district which they receive 
straight up to the central office in London. 
This money is employed there in purchases 
of the public funds of the country; it is 
thus removed from the district in which it 
originates, and incidentally assists In raising 
the price of the funds to so high a point 
that the postmaster general is unable to 
invest the amount collected on such terms 
as to obtain back the interest which he 
covenants to allow his depositors, and to 
obtain also a sufficient margin to meet the 
working expenses. The deposits of the post- 
office savings banks thus eventually cause 
an expense to the country. There was a 
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deficiency in the savings bank funds last 
year which had to be made up out of the 
public taxation. The deposits in a com- 
mercial bank In a small town or village are, 
01 the other hand, a source of gain to the 
country; they are of great service in de- 
veloping the trade of the place in which the 
banks exist, and in assisting the inhabitants 
in their business. * * * 

Now, if the drain of savings deposits from 
all parts of a country to the capital, for 
investment in Government or other high 
c’ass bonds, is a serious matter in a conu- 
try like England, it would be very much 
more so in a country like the United States. 
England Is a comparatively small country; 
no part of it is new, and all of it is very 
well supplied with capital. The contrary 
is true of the United States; it would be 
nothing less than an economic crime to take 
the savings of states like the Dakotas, Okla- 
homa. Texas, Minnesota, or any of the 
western states, down to Washington for 
investment either in Government bonds or 
any other securities of that class. It would 
result in a further congestion of money in 
the centers. In a country of vast unde- 
veloped resources like the United States, it 
is of the highest importance that, the sav- 
ings of every section shall be allowed to 
remain where they are earned, as a part of 
the working capital of the region, for the 
development of that locality, and for the 
employment of the wage earners, who are 
usually the depositors. The deposits are of 
more value to the country there than they 
can be anywhere else, and they earn a much 
larger return for the depositors there than 
they can anywhere else. 

The proposal to make national banks the 
depositaries of the postal savings funds Is 
inconsistent with the national banking act, 
which makes no provision for handling sav- 
ings deposits, and distinctly forbids real 
estate loans. 



ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES BE- 
ING PREPARED FOR THE A. I. B. 
CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 

T HE committee of the Chicago Clearing 
House upon the entertainment of the 
American Bankers’ Association dur- 
ing its annual meeting here in September 
has agreed upon the principal features of 
its programme. On the evening of the first 
day of the convention, Monday September 
13. a dinner will be given to the executive 
council of the association. This will be a 
notable event, attended hy the officials and 
leading members of the association and men 
distinguished in finance from all parts of 
the country. George M. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Continental National Bank, is 
chairman of the committee in charge of 
this affair. 

On Tuesday evening, September 14, the 
association will be entertained at the 



Coliseum, the entire house being engaged 
for that evening by the committee. The en- 
tertainment will consist of Ferullo’s Band 
and the Italian Ballet, with light refresh- 
ments served at small tables, all with the 
compliments of the bankers of Chicago. 
David R. Forgan, president of the National 
City Bank, is chairman of the committee on 
these arrangements. 

Wednesday will be largely devoted to a 
boat ride to Gary and a view of that magic 
city and an inspection of its modern steel 
plants. Two large steamers, and more if 
necessary, will carry the party without 
crowding, and elaborate preparations will 
be made for guiding it through the works 
and for a luncheon under a great tent, 
ninety by one hundred and fifty feet in size, 
with seating capacity for 2,500 people. This 
trip is expected to prove a very interesting 
and enjoyable feature of the convention. 
B. C. Sammons, assistant cashier of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, is chairman 
of the committee which is arranging this 
part of the entertainment. 

The great social event of the week will 
be the grand ball, to be given at the Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening, September 16. 
The entire Auditorium theater has been 
secured for the occasion, and the floor will 
be laid extending the stage over the parquet, 
as heretofore for charity balls and other 
extraordinary occasions. The ball is ex- 
pected to be one of the most brilliant and 
distinguished affairs of the kind ever held 
in Chicago. John Jay Abbott, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Trust and Savings 
Bank, is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 

The hotel and reception committee, head- 
ed by August Blum, vice-president of the 
First National Bank, has organized and 
taken up the task of providing suitable ac- 
commodations for members of the associa- 
tion who expect to be in attendance. It 
lias sent out circulars to all members tend- 
ing its services, and is in conference with 
the managers of the principal hotels. 

The leading packing companies of Chi- 
cago have asked the local committee having 
charge of the entertainment of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association at its September 
meeting in Chicago, to arrange for a trip 
by the visiting bankers to the plants at the 
stock yards. They offer to provide a spe- 
cial train from down town to carry the 
guests, to conduct them through the plants, 
and serve a luncheon at the yards. The 
entertainment committee has accepted the 
invitation, and this feature of the pro- 
gramme will be carried out on Thursday, 
the sixteenth. 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 



THE COURSE OF 

P RECEDENT is followed no more 
“*■ invariably in the money market 
than anywhere else, but in the movement 
of money rates following the disturb- 
ance of 1903, bond dealers consider 
that there is an analogy which sheds 
a good deal of light on the probable 
course of money rates from now on. 

Credit conditions were far more 
strained in 1907 than they were in 
1903, but in both cases rapid recovery 
was made from a very badly disturbed 
money market position and the course 
of the recovery now may turn out to 
be not dissimilar from what it was then. 
After the collapse of 1903, it will be 
recollected, money rates oscillated with 
great irregularity, but finally settled 
down into the long period of ease which 
lasted through almost the whole of the 
next year; 1904 was a year in many re- 
spects similar to 1908. Business in 
both cases had been checked into in- 
activity and in both years huge amounts 
of currency came pouring into the east- 
ern reserve centers from the interior, 
the gain during the first seven months 
of 1904 amounting to $173,000,000. In 
both years the great strength of bank 
reserves kept money rates down even 
during the moving of the crops. Early 
1905 (paralleling 1909 in the analogy) 
saw rates still low, but by the middle 
of the summer a decidedly firmer under- 
tone had been developed. 

That is the stage which we have 
reached now — what is to come? So far 
the money market following “1907” has 
closely paralleled the money market fol- 
lowing “1903.” If the parallel is to be 
continued, we shall get slowly but very 
steadily rising money rates from now 
on ; that is the course which money rates 



MONEY RATES. 

took during the second half of 1905. 
By December of that year 60-day mon- 
ey had worked up to six per cent. If 
history repeats itself we shall see the 
time rate near that figure before the 
year is out. 

Other Influences. 

Practically all the influences which 
brought about the stiff rate at the end 
of 1905 are operative now. Business 
is recovering rapidly, the stock market 
is active, and enormous amounts of cap- 
ital have been tied up in new securities. 
In addition to that, the state of foreign 
trade continues highly unfavorable so 
far as the maintenance of a balance in 
our favor is concerned, and gold ex- 
ports since the first of the year have 
been on an exceedingly heavy scale. If 
the crops turn out so well that we^ can 
market a large exportable surplus at 
high prices, the international balance 
may again swing over in our favor, but 
in the meantime our foreign trade re- 
mains in a condition not at all conduc- 
ive to money market ease. As for the 
gold we have lost, we shall find, as soon 
as the demand for money becomes at 
all keen, that the bank currency which 
has been so freely turned out of the 
printing presses since the first of the 
year is a pretty poor substitute. 

As against these influences making 
for higher money rates, there must be 
considered the fact that money is ex- 
ceedingly plentiful in Europe and that 
the foreign bankers are not only will- 
ing but anxious to lend here. There 
has been no such business recuperation 
on the other side as we have had and 
in consequence the fund of idle capital 
abroad is very much greater than it is 
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in this country, and its owners are hav- 
ing more trouble in putting it out profit- 
ably. Under present conditions the 
New York market is about the most 
profitable field. Conservative estimates 
place the amount of European capital 
loaned through the medium of the New 
York foreign exchange market during 
June at $100,000,000, which is entirely 
exclusive of the French and English 
money put into our issues of new se- 
curities, and only a part of what Eu- 
rope is willing to place here in the way 
of short term loans. Such a potential 
supply of available capital is naturally 
a great influence working against any 
sharp rise in rates. 



THE QUESTION OF FAIR COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

A S the bond market has become quiet- 
** er and competition more keen, 
there has been a good deal of discus- 
sion as to the commission which city 
bond dealers have a right to charge 
their out-of-town clients. Where the 
question is of buying bonds on the 
Stock Exchange or of buying bonds 
which have a broad and active “outside 
market,’* the matter of commissions is 
easily settled. But where the question 
is of obscure bonds or bonds close-held 
and rarely traded in, the fixing of the 
commission is not so easy and is often a 
cause of dissatisfaction. 

Looking at the matter first from the 
standpoint of the city dealer, it is mani- 
festly unreasonable for a country bank 
to ask him to spend time and money fer- 
reting out a broken lot of some obscure 
bond, and then offer him a commission 
of one-eighth per cent, or one-quarter 
per cent, for his trouble. Special knowl- 
edge of where the bonds can be bought 
is a prerequisite to being able to han- 
dle the business at all, and this special 
knowledge most dealers consider worth 
a respectable commission. 

From the standpoint of the out-of- 
town buyer, on the other hand, the deal- 
er in the city is commissioned to buy the 
bonds just because of his special fitness 
to do the business, this special fitness 



entitling him to an extra commission of 
one-eighth or one-quarter per cent., but 
by no means to the two or three points 
he often demands. 

Out-of-town banks often have close 
relations with dealers in the city and 
have definite arrangements as to com- 
missions. But where no such relations 
exist the present procedure in the case 
of inactive bonds is apt to be about as 
follows. The wire comes in, “How can 
you sell us ten X Y Z bonds?” The 
dealer in the city knows where there 
are such bonds and finally gets an offer 
of ten of them at 90. According to the 
trouble he has taken, and according to 
the way he figures the chances of the 
out-of-town bank’s being able to get at 
those bonds through some other dealer, 
he fixes the amount of his commission. 
But in any case he never wires back, 
“Ten bonds for sale at 90. Will buy 
them for a commission of three points.” 
Almost invariably his reply would read, 
“We can supplv vou the ten bonds at 
93.” 

The out-of-town bank knows that the 
commission is included in that offer at 
93 and probably figures that it is a 
good round commission, too. But that 
is the way the business is done and un- 
less the out-of-town bank figures that 
it can buy the bonds better through 
some other house, it is likely to accept 
the offer. And just here lies the dif- 
ference between the city dealer who is 
trying to build up a good solid business 
by charging reasonable commissions and 
the dealer who wants to “gouge” every 
out-of-town customer. The former 
makes less money out of his trades, but 
keeps his customers — they get to know 
he is fair and will charge a fair com- 
mission. The latter is almost sure to 
be found out and never again gets an 
order from that particular bank. 

Commissions vary widely and ought 
to vary widely. The buying of five or 
ten obscure bonds frequently involves 
expenditure of time, trouble, and money 
which makes the purchase worth a com- 
mission of several points. Then again 
the buying of those same bonds might 
be done over the telephone in two min- 
utes. The out-of-town bank will save 
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a good deal of money in commissions 
by judicious selection of the broker in 
the city to whom it goes for quotations. 
Where there is no regular quoted mar- 
ket, the importance of personal integ- 
rity is highly accentuated. 



INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT. 
COIGNS are not wanting that the 
^ American investor is becom- 
ing more cosmopolitan in his tastes 
and that a great deal of Ameri- 
can capital is likely to go into 
foreign government bonds during the 
next few years. Next month in this 
department there will be found an 
article on South American bonds and 
their growing popularity with investors 
in the United States. South American 
bonds are, however, by no means the 
only class of foreign security toward 
which American capital is turning. We 
are a very self-centered people, but the 
realization is becoming more and more 
general that just as European invest- 
ors in the past found it profitable to in- 
vest their money in the growing enter- 
prises of the United States, so American 
investors may very probably do well to 
consider for investment the higher-in- 
terest bearing securities of countries 
other than their own. 

It will be a good many years before 
New York becomes an international 
market for foreign government bonds, 
like London or Paris, but the amount 
of American money that has gone into 
foreign securities during the past ten 
years is pretty large and is being con- 
stantly added to. Among the most im- 
portant of these issues are the Mexican 
Government 4s and 5s, the Cuban 5s, 
the Imperial Japanese 4s and 4^8, the 
Brazilian Sao Paulo 5s and the Argen- 
tine Government 5s. 

Recent Foreign Loans Placed Here. 

Of the Mexican Government 5s there 
are outstanding slightly over $100,000,- 
000. They were brought out in this 
country by J. P. Morgan & Co. in 1899. 
The Mexican 4s, the original issue of 
which was $40,000,000, were brought 
out five years later and were very thor- 
oughly distributed by a syndicate com- 



posed of such representative bankers as 
the Speyers, the City Bank, Harvey 
Fisk & Sons and others in New York; 
the First National Bank, in Chicago; 
the Old Colony Trust Company, in Bos- 
ton, and the Girard Trust Company, in 
Philadelphia. Insurance companies took 
considerable blocks of the bonds, but 
they were largely placed with investors 
as well. 

The Cuban 5s issued under the terms 
of the treaty between Cuba and the Uni- 
ted States commonly known as the Platt 
Amendment, were brought out by the 
Speyers in the same year. Of all the 
recent foreign loans placed in the 
American market this one has been 
about the most successful from the 
standpoint of the investor, the bonds 
now selling from twelve to fifteen points 
above the price at which they were 
brought out. 

The low money period of 1904 was 
further taken advantage of for the flo- 
tation of the Japanese war loans, the 
operations being handled by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. The 4^8 (first series) 
were put out at 90 1 / 4- After that came 
the second series of 4%s, issued at 90. 
By the close of the war Japan’s credit 
had so much improved that another is- 
sue of bonds, this time bearing only 4 
per cent, interest, was sold at the same 
price. 

Since 1905 the only foreign loans of 
any consequence floated in this market 
have been South American, but with 
the American participation in the Chin- 
ese railway loan, interest in Eastern 
securities appears to be awakening and 
it would not be surprising if consider- 
able capital went into the Orient. We 
have passed the stage in our economic 
development where the bid for capital 
at home is so high that it keeps invest- 
ment money from seeking the higher- 
interest-bearing securities to be found 
outside. 



THE TRACTION PROBLEM IN 
NEW YORK. 



* I S HE bondholders’ committee repre- 
senting the four per cent, refund- 
ing bonds of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway in New York has recently giv- 
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en out some interesting information as 
to the causes of the dire straits into 
which the property finds itself plunged. 
The first of these causes, it appears, is 
that the theory upon which the surface 
railway companies accepted the transfer 
system imposed by the Legislature as 
a condition to the making of certain 
mergers and leases, has proved to be a 
fallacy and a mistake in judgment. The 
result of this transfer system is that 
the fare per passenger has been prac- 
tically reduced from five cents to three 
cents, and this in the face of the fact 
that the cost of the construction of 
street surface electric lines in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan is several times 
greater per mile than in any other city, 
or in the other boroughs of the City 
of New York, to sav nothing of the 
enormous increase in the cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance due to the annu- 
ally increasing congestion of vehicular 
traffic in the principal thoroughfares. 

Excessive Taxation. 

The second reason for the troubles 
of the property, the committee declares, 
is that under laws passed upon the the- 
ory that the company was making large 
profits in addition to a fair return on 
the actual capital invested, it is now 
claimed by the taxing officers that over 
thirty-five per cent, of its net earnings 
must be paid, annually, by way of spe- 
cial franchise taxes and other public 
charges. That these impressions of the 
value of the company’s franchise rights 
on which these tax laws are based are 
chargeable to those formerly in charge 
of the company, *is admitted — that cir- 
cumstance, however, in nowise altering 
the fact that the charges with which the 
property is saddled are confiscatory and 
ruinous. 

Leased Lines. 

Long-time leases made while the com- 
pany was being created and enlarged, 
are given as the third great cause of its 
troubles. Not one of the leased lines, 
it appears, produces an income suffi- 
cient to pay its operating expenses and 
taxes, and yield a return equal to the 
amounts specified in the lease thereof. 
Just how such extravagant leases and 



guarantees ever came to be made and 
who ought to be held responsible for 
them, the committee does not state. A 
readjustment of relations with the 
leased lines, however, is declared to be 
essential to a proper and stable solution 
of the problem. As to the transfer sys- 
tem evil and the excessive taxation, the 
only possible remedy rests with the pub- 
lic authorities. 



RAILROAD REFUNDING OPER- 
ATIONS. 



A N enormous volume of new bonds 

** has been put out since the begin- 
ning of the year, but analysis of the is- 
sues made show’s to what extent they 
represent merely refunding operations. 
Burlington’s $20,000,000 issue, for in- 
stance, was made to reimburse the road 
for its expenditure in acquiring the Col- 
orado & Southern. Of Denver & Rio 
Grande’s $ 22 , 500,000 issue, $ 17 , 500,000 
w’as for refunding purposes. Wabash 
sold $8,000,000 of new bonds and Mich- 
igan Central $10,000,000, both issues 
being made to take up notes and equip- 
ment bonds. Baltimore & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western, Chesapeake, Rock Isl- 
and, St. Louis & San Francisco, and 
Southern Railway are among the other 
roads whose large issues of new bonds 
have been almost exclusively for refund- 
ing purposes. 

That the low-money period would be 
utilized bv the railroads for clearing 
away their high-interest-bearing float- 
ing debts was entirely to be expected, 
and the very substantial progress which 
has been made has put many of the 
roads in a much more comfortable finan- 
cial position. Interest charges, too, 
have been largely scaled down, some- 
thing which will show plainly in forth- 
coming net earnings’ statements. 

With regard to this financing which 
has been done, how’ever, and its effect 
on general business, the fact must not 
be lost sight of that the railroads have 
not been put in possession of as much 
money for spending purposes as might 
be supposed. Selling a long term four 
per cent, bond to replace a note bearing 
five or six per cent, interest is a thor- 
oughly profitable operation, but does 
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not give the road the ability to buy new 
equipment and materials which might 
be expected, as a result of big bond 
sales. Some pretty large orders for 
cars and locomotives have been placed, 
but the equipment companies would not 
be sorry to see the railroads borrowing 
money more for the purchase of mate- 
rials than for refunding. 



PACKING COMPANIES’ BONDS. 

A MONG the industrial issues which 
have been a feature of recent 
financing, not the least important have 
been the new securities put out by the 
packing houses. Of these new dotations, 
the $30,000,000 of four and one-half 
per cent, real estate first mortgage bonds 
put out by the Armours has been by far 
the largest. Swift & Co. sold $10,000,- 
000 of stock early in the year, Cudahy 
& Co. not long ago sold $4,000,000 first 
mortgage 5s, and the announcement of 
$12,500,000 issue by Nelson Morris 
& Co. of Chicago has just been made. 

Packing-house bonds, which until re- 
cently have been regarded by bond men 
as something of a specialty, are becom- 
ing decidedly more popular. Most of 
them, even those which are first mort- 
gages and on the biggest plants, can 
still be bought to yield an attractive in- 
come — if the bonds continue to gain in 
public favor as they have gained dur- 
ing the past six months, that is not apt 
long to remain the case. 



DEBENTURE FINANCING. 

CT. PAUL'S issue of $25,000,000 of 
debenture bonds, when the road 
might have been expected to put out 
mortgage securities, is a strong indica- 
tion of the railroads' determination to 
make hay while the sun shines and take 
advantage of the public’s preference for 
second grade bonds. For the latter class 
of security, especially when issued by a 
first grade railroad, there is an excellent 
demand at present. By resorting to 
this form of financing, the railroad 
reserves the ability ta sell its author- 
ized mortgage bonds at some future 



time when the public may not want to 
buy debentures. Its example will prob- 
ably be followed by several other roads 
of importance. 

This is the second stage of post- 
panic financing, the first having been 
passed through last year, when such 
roads as Pennsylvania and Union Pa- 
cific were borrowing money by sales of 
first mortgage bonds. It is a long step 
from that stage of timidity on the part 
of the investor to the present condition 
of willingness to buy debentures; it is 
an even longer step from this stage to 
the next, in which stocks will be issued 
instead of bonds and readily sold to in- 
vestors. But in the past that stage has 
been reached about three years after a 
panic, so that by the middle of 1910 we 
may expect to see the railroads financ- 
ing their needs without increasing their 
fixed charges. 



THE INTEREST RATE ON GOV- 
ERNMENT BONDS. 

* I S HAT many more two per cent. 

bonds cannot be sold by the Gov- 
ernment is becoming increasingly plain, 
and holders of the $731,000,000 twos 
outstanding are wondering what will 
happen to their price if the interest rate 
on the new bonds issued is raised to 
three per cent. 

In the opinion of a good many bank- 
ers, the Government having loaded them 
up with this great mass of two per cent, 
bonds at a price several points over par, 
is bound to see that the price is support- 
ed. This, it is pointed out in one quar- 
ter closely associated with Government 
finance matters, could be accomplished 
by giving the old bonds a decided pref- 
erence as to taxation over the new. The 
only thing for which the banks ever 
bought the twos was in order to use 
them as a basis for circulation and in 
order to help their price the Govern- 
ment has fixed the tax on circulation 
based on the twos at only one-half of 
one per cent. This has always been a 
big stimulus to their price as compared 
with other issues. 

By making the tax on circulation se- 
cured by the new bonds considerably 
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higher than on circulation secured by 
existing issues, it is believed that the 
support of the price of the latter would 
be successfully accomplished. Were 
the tax on the twos, for instance, to be 
reduced from one-half per cent, to one- 
quarter per cent., they would become 
so much more desirable as a basis for 
circulation that a good many points 
W’ould necessarily be added to their 
price. This is what present holders of 
the twos hope to see done. 

Such a development would add fur- 
ther artificiality to a Government bond 
system already much too artificial, but 
would probably do little harm otherwise. 
Furthermore, the amount of bonds af- 
fected is limited and most of the securi- 
ties are already up as security for circu- 
lation. Artificial price stimulation is a 
bad precedent, but in view of the per- 
fectly just and valid claim of the bank- 
ers that it is the bounden duty of the 
Government to see that the price of the 
existing issues does not suffer, seems a 
necessary step. 

One thing is certain. If the rate 
on the new bonds is made three per 
cent, and they sell anywhere near par, 
investors will buy them in large quan- 
tity — wherein a most beneficial result 
will have been accomplished. Our debt 
is by far the smallest of the debts of 
any of the great powers and it is im- 
portant that this great potential absorp- 
tive power by the people should remain 
unimpaired. And yet it is high time 
that present conditions in the Govern- 
ment bond market should be changed 
and that the debt of the United States 
should be distributed among the citi- 
zens of the United States and not con- 
centrated in the hands of a few banks 
who want the bonds for some special 
purpose. A wide distribution of a na- 
tion’s debt has always been regarded as 
an economic factor of great importance. 



REINVESTMENT DEMAND DISAP- 
POINTING. 

* I S HE uncertainties of the “reinvest- 
A ment demand” were pointed out 
last month. This year, indeed, the dis- 
bursement of about $200,000,000 was 



accomplished without producing the 
slightest effect on the bond market. For 
whatever purposes the money has been 
used, it has certainly not been put into 
bonds. 

And yet there is little reason for the 
disappointment being so freely ex- 
pressed over the lapse in bond market 
activity. April and May were big months 
in bonds, and if the market began to 
fall away in June that was no more than 
was to be expected. Particularly as the 
lessened activity was unaccompanied by 
any material recession in price. All 
dealers by no means get their share of 
the spring activity; but after all the 
market was there, and a decided pause 
after such a spurt is entirely natural. 

The same thing is true of general 
business conditions, and people familiar 
with the normal course of trade will not 
be disappointed if commercial as well 
as financial conditions show lessened ac- 
tivity during the mid-summer months. 
This is normally the dullest season of 
the year, and even though recent activ- 
ity accentuates the present sagging ten- 
dency, people who look ahead will not 
allow themselves to be frightened by the 
idea that the crest has been reached and 
that we are on the way down the other 
side. The pace of the recovery has 
been such that we can well afford a 
breathing-spell. At that, and consider- 
ing the falling off in the volume of pub- 
lic buying, the price of good bonds 
shows surprisingly small recession. Con- 
fident buying seems to have stopped for 
the time being, but, on the other hand, 
there seems to be very little in the way 
of concentrated pressure to sell. Such 
offerings as have come on the market 
have been readily absorbed. 



It is the purpose of the editor of this 
department to present, from time to 
time, authoritative discussions of vari- 
ous classes of securities. Last month 
we were able to present an article on 
Irrigation Bonds. This month the atti- 
tude of investors toward electric securi- 
ties is analytically presented, the author 
being Frank A. Vanderlip. In itself a 
matter of the greatest importance, the 
subject receives added interest through 
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its treatment by an expert of such stand- binations and as to the desirability of 
ing. Mr. Vanderlip’s statements as to managers being allowed a free hand will 
the advantages to be gained by com- receive particular attention: 



THE ATTITUDE OF INVESTORS TOWARD ELEC- 
TRIC SECURITIES.* 



By Frank A. Vanderlip. 



r | S HERE are naturally few subjects 
connected with the field of elec- 
tric lighting that should have a deeper 
interest for men engaged in that busi- 
ness than the attitude of investors to- 
ward electric light securities. It is 
f rom the investor that the sinews of 
war must come. If great plants are to 
be built, if existing businesses are to 
be extended, if the demands of the 
public are to be met, there is always one 
question more fundamental than tech- 
nical means. That question is, “How 
shall the enterprises be financed? Can 
the securities be sold?” Of course, it 
is possible for a small group of men to 
build an electric light plant from their 
own means and operate it successfully, 
extending its scope from time to time 
as demands are made upon it. But such 
development must of necessity be on a 
comparatively small scale. It is only 
when the aid of corporate methods and 
the creation of corporate securities are 
resorted to that really great enterprises 
can, as a rule, bp developed. The fu- 
ture of electric light development, 
therefore, is quite as closely related to 
the attitude of mind of the investor in 
securities as it is to any of the great 
technical problems that you have heard 
discussed at this meeting. Indeed, the 
attitude of the investor is, perhaps, 
more important than any of the tech- 
nical problems that now confront you, 
for I presume that those problems in 
the main are in the refinement of econ- 
omies, all fundamental problems of 
commercial practicability having long 
ago been solved. 

Electric light securities are among 
the most recent types of investment up- 
on which the public has been called upon 



* An address delivered before the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association in Atlantic 
City. N. J. 



to pass judgment. As recently as five 
years ago, the most conservative of bond 
houses declined to handle electric light 
securities or at least found great diffi- 
culty in marketing them, unless excep- 
tion might be made in the very few cases 
of large companies in the great cities. 
The ordinary plant in the city of 50,000 
or 100,000 people did not offer a form 
of security sufficiently tried and sea- 
soned to attract conservative investment 
houses to its exploitation. When we 
note that the total investment in elec- 
tric light plants has now passed well 
beyond the billion dollar mark and re- 
member that five years ago there were 
some 4,000 companies, with a total in- 
vestment of perhaps seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars, that statement is surpris- 
ing. But even to-day, with more than 
one billion dollars of investments, the 
number of electric light securities that 
are found on the bond lists of any of 
the great exchanges is surprisingly 
small. 

Even though the business has been 
almost uniformly profitable, the mar- 
ket for the product perhaps the most 
rapidly developed of all industrial 
fields, and the business one of the few 
that passes through panics without seri- 
ously affecting the income, the reasons 
are obvious why investors have been 
slow to put their money into electric 
light securities. Investors have hesitat- 
ed to give full confidence to such securi- 
ties because of reasons inherent in the 
nature of the business. Up to five years 
ago, the technical development has been 
so rapid that the method and cost of 
production did not settle down to any- 
thing like a standard rate. No one 
knew what moment some genius might 
come along with a new invention in dy- 
namo or lamp that would make scrap of 
the best plant thus far erected. 
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The most improved machinery was 
turned into scrap more rapidly in the 
electric lighting business than in almost 
any other field, and that sort of thing 
is distinctly discouraging to a bond- 
holder. In those cities where wires are 
•run overhead, franchises afford little 
security against competition and the 
comfort of any investor was likely to 
be disturbed by the prospect of a com- 
petitor dropping into the choicest part 
of an existing company’s field and pro- 
ducing current by improved methods 
more cheaply than the old company 
could possibly produce it. Those diffi- 
culties are now in a rapidly increasing 
measure being removed. The methods 
of production are being standardized. 
The growing demand that wires be run 
in conduits, and the acquisition and con- 
trol of conduit systems make both le- 
gitimate competition and raiding by 
companies organized only for that pur- 
pose much more difficult. 

Further than that, the clearness with 
which the public is coming to recognize 
that its rights are best safeguarded by 
granting monopoly privileges, and then 
subjecting the monopoly to reasonable 
regulation is a safeguard which the in- 
vestor recognizes and appreciates. We 
are, therefore, I believe, entering upon 
an era in which investors will look with 
increasing favor upon electric securities 
and in which the funds available for 
electric development will be obtainable 
with much greater ease and at much 
lower rates than have ruled heretofore. 

The eleven or twelve hundred million 
dollars that are to-day invested in elec- 
tric lighting and power plants form an 
investment that is divided among some 
five or six thousand separate companies. 
That in itself is one of the important 
reasons why we find such a small num- 
ber of electric light securities in the 
bond lists of the great exchanges. The 
average cost per plant, as given in the 
Census Report, was about $140,000 in 
1902; in 1907, the average cost per 
plant was a little over $200,000. We 
had a situation then in which there were 
a great number of small individual 
plants unrelated in management or in 
corporate organization. One of the most 



important elements in the value of a se- 
curity is its marketability. An investor 
wants to know not only that his invest- 
ment is secure but that it is of a type 
that he can realize on in case of neces- 
sity. He wants to put his money in a 
security that has a wide market; but 
we find in the case of electric light se- 
curities that the various issues have been 
put out by some five or six thousand dif- 
ferent corporations. 

It is obvious that one must have very 
specialized information to be a judge 
of the character of these innumerable 
different issues, and that ready market- 
ability will only come with uniform is- 
sues of large volume — issues with the 
value of which many investors may be 
familiar. 

With the creation of such issues, in- 
vestors will be satisfied with a lower re- 
turn, and the investment field which will 
absorb this type of securities will enor- 
mously increase. At the present time, 
securities of this type must, in the main, 
bear five per cent, interest. It is true, 
there are some bearing as low a rate as 
four or four and one-half per cent.; 
but in most cases the market demands a 
five per cent, security. 

To obtain anything like ready mar- 
ketability, the issue must be based on a 
plant in a city of fifty or one hundred 
thousand people, at least. In a commun- 
ity of that size, the investor feels that 
there are settled conditions and that 
there should be a normally steady 
growth. The earnings of the company 
must be at least twice its interest 
charges, and even that figure of net 
earnings must be reached after a fair 
charge has been made for maintenance, 
and after an adequate reserve has been 
set aside for renewals and a deprecia- 
tion fund. This depreciation fund 
should really be in some equivalent of 
cash. 

Managers of plants are always un- 
der a great temptation to charge to re- 
newals, expenditures that should go un- 
der operating expenses; and the care- 
ful bond buyer will rigidly analyze ac- 
counts to ascertain that such temptation 
has been resisted. 

When all these conditions have been 
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met, that is to say, when the community 
is large enough to warrant the belief 
in its permanence and continued 
growth, when the plant is modern in 
type and earnings are produced from 
moderate rates to the public, when prop- 
er charges have been made for up-keep 
and renewals, and an adequate deprecia- 
tion fund set aside, when earnings are 
at least double the interest charges — 
then a security is created that is in 
many ways attractive in the investment 
market. If, added to these various ele- 
ments of strength, the security is large 
enough in volume to bring ready mar- 
ketability, the result is a bond that will 
make favorable comparison with any 
security returning a similar rate of in- 
terest. 

It seems to me that there are the 
strongest economic reasons on the side 
of combining small companies into large 
ones. The technical advantages of such 
combinations will appeal to your minds 
much more readily than to the layman's. 
The economies of management, the 
economies of production on a large 
scale, the better results that come from 
comparisons of operations in numerous 
plants, the advantage of being able to 
draw upon reserves from more than 
one source, are all forceful reasons 
pointing to the economies which com- 
bined plants will assure. But I believe 
of quite as much importance as these 
practical economies are the advantages 
which would follow the conversion of 
numerous small corporate issues into 
one large issue about which the great 
inventing public could form its judgment 
without the necessity of the specialized 
information which it must have in the 
case of many small separate corporate 
organizations. 

The utilization of great water pow- 
ers, which are now being so rapidly de- 
veloped, will tend toward a combined 
management covering large areas. The 
progress which is being made in long 
distance transmission is of the greatest 
importance in this direction. Indeed, if 
a layman might venture an opinion, it 
would be that the next era of distinct 
development in the electric lighting field 
will come as a result of the progress 



which vour technical experts will make 
in economical long distance transmis- 
sion. With great power stations locat- 
ed in the heart of the coal districts on 
the one hand, or drawing their energy 
from great water power plants on the 
other, the problem of the cheap pro- 
duction of current would seem to be 
pretty wxll solved. If current so pro- 
duced can be economically distributed 
over a very large area, as indeed it is 
now being in many sections, the way 
will be open to securing the economies 
of a concentrated management and the 
advantages of large corporate issues, 
and that combination should result in 
large profit to the business venture and 
in a high degree of satisfaction to the 
security holders. 

The tendency of the times, it seems 
to me, is distinctly in the direction of 
recognizing the naturally monopolistic 
character of the electric lighting busi- 
ness. The public has pretty well learned 
that competition in such a field is not 
what is desired. The Public Utility 
Commissions, wherever they are power- 
ful factors in the control of electric de- 
velopment, are inclined to take that view 
and seek to obtain by regulation, rather 
than by competition, the fair treatment 
of the public. There is dauger that 
these public commissions will undertake 
to assume all the functions of manage- 
ment except the payment of interest and 
dividends; that they will be disposed to 
make ironclad rules so as to leave to 
the management of the properties no 
room for any play of business genius 
but rather to reduce their management 
to the plane of clerks following in the 
whole conduct of the company's business 
specific act regulations. Just so far as 
commissions evolve complete regula- 
tions for the conduct of the business, 
just so far will initiative be deadened 
and development hampered. Person- 
ally, however, I am not fearful of such 
a tendency. We are, on the whole, a 
very sensible people. We believe in 
business initiative and do not care to 
have great business enterprises dominat- 
ed solely by red tape methods. The 
public wants fair play and is in a po- 
sition to demand and get it. Intelligent 
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management of properties will recog- 
nize that, and those that give freely to 
their customers good service at reason- 
able cost will, I believe, have little cause 
to complain of unfair treatment at the 
hands of. legislators or commissions. 
The commission that demands only fair 
and reasonable treatment of the con- 
sumer and in return secures the cor- 
poration from piratical attack of com- 
petitors organized only to be bought out 
will, in the end, prove a bulwark to the 
security holder. 

We have seen the electric lighting 
business grow more rapidly than almost 
any other form of industrial activity. A 
business that will double in five years 
as the electric lighting business has 
done has in it a vitality that is, of 
course, bound to carry it to enormous 
proportions. The great development in 
the use of electric power offers a field 



of growth that seems likely to be quite 
as rapid as has been the development in 
the illuminating field. Given intelligent 
technical management, conservative ac- 
counting, which embraces ample charges 
for renewals and depreciation, fair rates 
which do not offer a field for legislative 
attack, and I see no reason why funds 
in the most ample supply should not be 
found to absorb all the securities of this 
type that it is necessary to create. If, 
added to these elements, there are com- 
binations which are made for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of legitimate 
economies and not for raising rates, 
combinations which will result in single 
issues of large volume so as to give the 
investor marketability as well as secur- 
ity, then funds should be had for elec- 
tric development, not only in ample sup- 
ply but at a moderate rate of interest. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to July 20, approximate yield figured to August 1.] 



Quoted by Judson G. Wall, broker and deal- 
er In Investment securities, 10 Wall 



Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 



street. New York. 



STATE AND CITY BONDS. 



Approx. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

Alabama 4s, 1956 104 -105 3.78 

Georgia 4%s, 1915 104 -106 3.40 

Massachusetts 3%s, 1940 99 - 99% 3.53 

New York State 3s, 1959 103 -104% 2.88 

So. Car. 4%s, 1933 104 -106 4.10 

Boston 3%s, July, 1929 96%- 97% 3.70 

N. Y. City 4%s, Nov., 1917. .104%-104% 3.85 

N. Y. City 4s, Nov., 1957. . .101%-101% 3.93 

N. Y. City 3%s, Nov., 1954.. 90%- 91% 3.96 

N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., ’10. 103% -104 2.80 



SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and Industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates In 
computing the value of securities with so 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest Is semi- 
annual on all. Accrued Interest should be 
added to price. 



Approx. 
Bid. AskecLYield. 



Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, ’ll. 99 
Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 15, ’12. 98 

Am. Loco. 5s, Oct.. TO 100% 

Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., TO. 100% 
Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., TO. 100% 
“Big Four” 5s, June, ’ll.. 101% 
B., R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s. 99% 



99% 

98% 

101 

100 % 

101 % 

101 % 

101 % 



4.40 

4.70 

4.12 

2.90 

3.06 

4.07 
4.37 



*C., H. & D. 4%s ctfs. of 

dep., 1908 67% 

C., H. & D. 4s purchase 

money notes 1913 94% 

Chic. & N. W. deb. 5s, ’09.100 
Del. & Hud. 4%s, July, ’22.102% 

Int. R. T. 6s, May, ’ll 104 

Int. R. T. 5s, Mar., TO 101% 

K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., T2.100 
Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., TO... 99% 
Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., TO.. 101 
Lake Shore 5s, Feb., TO... 100% 

Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., TO 100% 

Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb., ’ll. 99% 
N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., TO. 100% 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., TO. 100% 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’12.102% 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., T4. 103% 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., T6.105 
N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '19.106% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, TO. 100% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., ’ll. 101% 
N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, T2.102 
Norf. & West. 5s, May, TO. 101% 
No. American 5s, May, T2. 99% 
Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, TO. 100% 
Pub. Ser. Cor. 5s, Nov., ’09.100% 
St. L. & S. F. 5s, Jan., ’ll. 98% 
St. L. & S.F. 4%s, Feb., T2. 95% 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s, June, ’ll. 100% 
S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., ’12.100% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., TO. 100% 
tSouthern Ry. 6s, May, 'll. 100 

Tidewater 6s, June, T3 102% 

Pitts., Shawmut & North. 

rec. ctfs. 5s, Jan., T4 99 

Wabash 4%s, May, TO 99% 

Westmghouse 6s, Aug., TO. 100% 



68% 


flat 


95% 


& int 


103% 


4*.i7 


104% 


3.40 


101% 


2.65 


100% 


6.90 


100% 


4.80 


101% 


2.66 


100% 


3.25 


100% 


3.25 


99% 


5.05 


100% 


3.25 


101% 


4.15 


102% 


4.15 


104% 


4.16 


105% 


4.15 


107% 


4.16 


100% 


3.10 


101% 


3.87 


102% 


4.03 


101% 


3.17 


101% 


4.40 


101% 


3.40 


100% 


2.50 


99% 


5.30 


97 


5.80 


100% 


3.74 


101% 


2.62 


103% 


5.15 


100 


5.00 


100 


4.50 


101% 


4.95 



♦Notes quoted “flat.” 
t Have been called for Nov., 1909. 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 



Bid. Asked. 

Arkansas. Oklahoma & Western . . 16 

Atlanta & West Point .... 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 280 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 25 

Central New England 5 

Central New' England, pref 15 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 47 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref. 70 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.. 25 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton; pref. 65 
Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac. .110 
Cincln., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref. .105 

Cincinnati Northern 35 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus... 68 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref. 103 

Cripple Creek Central 

Cripple Creek Central, pref.. 

Delaware 77 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref... 

Detroit & Mackinac 45 

Detroit & Mackinac, pref.. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 42% 

Georgia. South. & Florida 33 

Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref.92 
Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref.. 73 

Huntington & Broad Top 12 

Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 35% 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.. 10 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 15' 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 13 
Louisville. Hend. & St. L., pref. 40 

Maine Central 195 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 15 

Michigan Central 145 

Mississippi Central 44 

Pitts.. Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 110 

Pere Marquette 

Pere Marquette, 1st pref. . 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref. ... 

Pittsburgh. Shawmut & Northern 2 
St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. 45 

Seaboard Company 17% 

Seaboard, 1st pref 42 

Seaboard, 2d pref 37 

Spokane & Inland Empire 45 

Spokane & Inland Empire, pref.. 70 

Texas Central 35 

Texas Central, pref 70 

Virginian 27 

Western Pacific 2N 

Williamsport & North Branch... 

GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Bid. Asked. 

Albany & Susquehanna 275 

Allegheny & Western 142 150 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line ...190 200 

Augusta & Savannah 112 115 

Beech Creek 98 102 

Boston & Lowell 220 230 

Boston & Albany 220 230 



.150 


154 


.280 


300 


. 25 


33 


. 5 




. 15 




e 47 


53 


. 70 


78 


. 25 


50 


\ 65 


75 


.110 


125 


.105 


110 


. 35 


45 


. 68 


76 


.103 




. 33 


‘38 


. 53 


60 


. 77 


81 




S3 


! 45 


55 


. 90 


95 


..42% 




. 33 


38 


f.92 


95 


. 73 


77 


12 




. 35 Vi 




. 10 


12% 


. 15' 


20 


s 13 


15 


. 40 




.195 




. 15 


23 


145 


155 


. 44 


48 


.110 


120 


. 24 


27 


..58 


62 


, 38 


42 


l 2 


5 


. 45 


55 


L7% 


18% 


. 42 


50 


37 


40 


45 


55 


70 


80 


35 


40 


70 


75 


27 


32 


28 


33 


1 


3 



Bid. Asked. 

Boston & Providence 295 305 

Camden & Burlington County... 140 

Catawissa 115 125 

Cayuga & Susquehanna 215 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh 175 180 

Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment)lOO 103 

Columbus & Xenia 200 205 

Concord & Montreal 170 

Concord & Portsmouth 170 

Connecticut & Passumpsic River. 135 145 

Connecticut River 255 265 

Dayton & Michigan, pref ISO 190 

Delaware & Bound Brook 195 205 

Detroit. Hilsdale & Southwestern 98 102 

East Pennsylvania 135 

Elmira & Williamsport, pref 130 140 

Erie & Kalamazoo 240 250 

Erie & Pittsburgh 152 160 

Georgia Railroad & Banking 254 263 

Grand River Valley 122 130 

Hereford 85 94 

Illinois Central Leased Lines.... 99 103 

Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw 90 95 

Joliet & Chicago 170 175 

Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref. 136 145 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. .290 320 

Little Miami 211 212 

Louisiana & Missouri River, pref.165 175 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven... 120 130 

Mobile & Birmingham 70 76 

Mobile & Ohio 84 88 

Morris & Essex 182 185 

Nashville & Decatur 181 189 

New' Hampshire & Northampton. 104 107 

New York, Lackawanna &. West. 125 130 

North Carolina Railroad 162 170 

North Pennsylvania 200 210 

Northern R. R. of N. H 130 

Northern R. R. of N. J 85 95 

Norwich & Worcester, pref 200 

Ogden Mine R. R 95 105 

Old Colony 195 200 

Osw'ego & Syracuse 220 230 

Peoria & Bureau Valley 185 195 

Philadelphia & Trenton 250 

Pitts., Eessemer & Lake Erie.. 33 36 

Pitts., Bessemer & Lake E., pref. 70 74 

Pittsburgh. Ft. Wayne & Chic.. 174 177 

Pittsfield & North Adams 115 

Pittsburgh. McKeesp’t & Yiough.127 135 

Providence. & Worcester 270 280 

Rensselaer & Saratoga 195 202 

Rome & Clinton 135 142 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.124 128 

Saratoga & Schenectady 168 

Southwestern of Georgia 112 115 

Troy & Greenbush 174 

Upper Coos 125 

Utica & Black River 174 180 

Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna. 151 155 

United N. J. R. R. & Canal 250 255 

Valley of New' York 123 130 

Ware River 165 

Warren Railroad 175 ISO 



BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 

Corrected to July 15, 1909. 



NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 



DIv. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Aetna National Bank 


S 


176 




Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk. 


10 


245 


255 


Bank of America 


26 


576 


585 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


12 


330 


345 


Bank of the Metropolis . . 


16 


380 


410 


Bank of N. Y., N. B. A... 


14 


325 


340 


Bank of Washington Hts. 


S 


265 





7 



Div Rate. 


Bid 


Asked. 


Battery Park Nat. Bank.. 




130 


140 


Bow'ery Bank 


12 


375 




Bronx Borough Bank 




300 




Bryant Park Bank 




150 




Century Bank 


6 


160 


170 


Chase National Bank 


6 


300 




Chatham National Bank.. 


16 


290 


300 


Chelsea Exchange Bank.. 


8 


185 




Chemical National Bank.. 


15 


425 




Citizens Central Nat. Bk. 


6 


150 


160 


Coal & Iron Nat. Bank... 


10 


260 


270 


Colonial Bank 


10 


375 




Columbia Bank 


12 


375 


425 
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Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Corn Exchange Bank 

East River Nat. Bank 

Fidelity Bank 

Fifth Avenue Bank 

Fifth National Bank 

First National Bank 

Fourteenth Street Bank.. 

Fourth National Bank 

Gallatin National Bank.. 
Garfield National Bank... 
German- American Bank.. 
German Exchange Bank.. 

Germania Bank 

Greenwich Bank 

Hanover National Bank... 
Importers’ ’& Traders’ Nat. 

Bank 

Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. 

Jefferson Bank 

Liberty National Bank 

Lincoln National Bank... 
Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 

Mechanics’ Nat. Bank 

Mercantile Nat. Bank 

Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk... 
Merchants’ Nat. Bank. . . . 

Metropolitan Bank 

Mtount Morris Bank 

Mutual Bank 

Nassau Bank 

Nassau Bk. of Commerce.. 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ 

National City Bank 

National Copper Bank 

National Park Bank 

National Reserve Bank.... 
New Netherlands’ Bank.. 
N. Y. County Nat. Bank.. 
N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank... 

Night & Day Bank 

Nineteenth Ward Bank... 

Northern Bank 

Pacific Bank 

Peoples’ Bank 

Fhenix National Bank . . . . 

Plaza Bank 

Seaboard National Bank.. 

Second National Bank 

Sherman National Bank.. 

State Bank 

Twelfth Ward Bank 

Twenty-Third Ward Bk... 

Union Ex. Nat. Bk 

West Side Bank 

Yorkville Bank 



16 


330 


335 


6 


120 


130 


6 


165 


175 


100 


4,000 


. . . 


12 


300 




32 


800 


. . . 


10 


140 




8 


225 




12 


340 


355 


12 


275 




6 


135 




20 


450 


600 


20 


500 




10 


250 


270 


16 


645 




20 


535 


560 


8 


185 




10 


180 


. • • 


20 


530 




8 


400 


440 


12 


255 


265 


12 


250 


260 


4 


180 


190 


6 


160 


170 


7 


155 


165 


S 


185 


195 


10 


250 




8 


290 


3io 


8 


205 




8 


1S4 


188 


6 


140 


155 


10 


350 


355 


8 


245 


255 


16 


467 


475 




140 


150 




200 


* * ’ 


40 


765 




8 


167 


175 




200 


240 


15 




425 


6 


105 


115 


8 


230 


250 


10 


280 


300 


6 


175 


185 


20 


610 


635 


10 


350 




12 


350 


. . . 




140 


. . . 


in 


290 


326 


6 




150 


6 


175 




10 


185 


i95 


12 


500 




16 


450 


. . . 



NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 



Div. : 


Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Astor Trust Co 


8 


315 


330 


Bankers Trust Co 


16* 


750 




Broadway Trust Co 


6 


140 




Brooklyn Trust Co 


20 


415 




Carnegie Trust Co 


S 


180 


195 


Citizens’ Trust Co . 




135 


140 


Central Trust Co 


80 


1000 


1075 


Columbia Trust Co 


s 


265 


290 


Commercial Trust Co 




142 


150 


Empire Trust Co 


8 


290 




Equitable Trust Co 


20 


475 




Farmers Loans & Trust 








Co. (par $25) 


40 


1400 




Fidelity Trust Co 


6 


200 


207 


Fifth Avenue Trust Co... 


12 


400 




Flatbush Trust Co 


8 


210 




Franklhi Trust Co 


8 


205 




Fulton Trust Co 


10 


265 




Guaranty Trust Co 


20 


680 




Guardian Trust Co 




140 




Hamilton Trust Co 


io 


265 


275 


Home Trust Co 


4 


105 




Hudson Trust Co 


6 


165 


185 


International Bank’g Corp. 


4 


120 





Div. Rate. Bid Asked 



Kings Co. Trust Co 


14 


480 




Knickerbocker Trust Co... 




325 


350 


Lawyers Mortgage Co 


12 


220 


230 


Lawyers Title Insurance & 








Trust Co 


12 


240 


255 


Lincoln Trust Co 




160 


167 


Long Is. Loan & Trust Co. 


i2 


205 


305 


Manhattan Trust Co. (par 






$30) 


12 


365 


385 


Mercantile Trust Co. .... 


30 


750 




Metropolitan Trust Co 


24 


550 


563 


Morton Trust Co 


20 


600 




Mutual Alliance Trust Co. 


S 


120 


130 


Nassau Trust Co 


8 




165 


National Suretv Co 


8 


180 


N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 


45 


1080 


1120 


N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. 


10 


200 


210 


New York Trust Co 


32 


590 




Peoples’ Trust Co 


12 


285 


300 


Standard Trust Co 


12 


340 




Title Guar. & Trust Co... 


20 


500 


505 


Trust Co. of America 


10 


360 


380 


Union Trust Co 


50 


1275 


U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co. . . . 


24 


440 


455 


United States Trust Co... 


50 


1200 




Van Norden Trust Co. . . 


12 




265 


Washington Trust Co 


12 


390 




Windsor Trust Co 


6 


130 


140 



BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
60 Congress St., Boston. 

Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

Atlantic National Bank 6 140 

Boylston National Bank 4 103% 

Commercial National Bank 6 140 

Eliot National Bank S 218 

First National Bank 12 328 

First Ward National Bank 8 181% 

Fourth National Bank 7 166 

Merchants National Bank 10 240% 

Metropolitan National Bank 6 122 

National Bank of Commerce 6 170 

National Market Bank, Brighton 6 102 

Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury 8 167 

National Shawmut Bank 10 306% 

National Union Bank 7 1S0% 

National Security Bank 12 • 

New England National Bank 6 152 

Old Boston National Bank 5 121% 

Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury 6 130 

Second National Bank 10 227% 

South End National Bank 5 104% 

State National Bank 7 166% 

Webster & Atlas National Bank. 7 160% 

Winthrop National Bank ...... 10 325 



* No public sales. 



BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 



Name. 

American Trust Co 

Pay State Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co. 

City Trust Co 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commonwealth Trust Co. 

Dorchester Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Federal Trust Co 

International Trust Co. . . 

Liberty Trust Co 

Mattapan D. & T. Co. ... 

Mechanics Trust Co 

New England Trust Co. . . 
Old Colony Trust Co. ... 



Digitized by 



Div. 


Last 


Rate. 


Sale. 


. 8 


345 


. 7 


• 


. 8 


185 


. 14 


369 


. 12 


400 


. 5 


120 


. 6 


175% 




105 




* 


; *6 


130 


. 16 


400 




• 


; *6 


201 


. 6 


110 


. 15 


309 


. 20 


615% 
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Dlv. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

Puritan Trust Co 6 219 

State Street Trust Co 8 • 

United States Trust Co 12 225 



* No public sales. 



CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 



Reported by Homblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
152 Monroe St., Chicago. 



Div. 


Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Bankers National Bank .. 


8 


228 


233 


Calumet National Bank.. 


6 


150 




Commercial National Bank 


12 


325 


330 


Continental National Bank 


8 


324 


327 


Corn Exchange Nat. Bank 


12 


384 


392 


Drovers Deposit Nat. Bk. 


10 


218 


225 


First National Bank 


15 


4*54 


460 


First Nat. Bank of Engle- 






wood 


10 


235 


250 


Fort Dearborn Nat. Bk. . . . 


s 


185 


191 


Hamilton National Bank.. 


5 


134 


137 


Live Stock Exchange Nat. 








Bank 


12 


252 


262 


Monroe Nattonal Bank. . . . 


4 


125 


141 


Nat. Bank of the Republic 


8 


200 


202 


National City Bank 


6 


181 


1S5 


National Produce Bank... 




130 


135 


Prairie National Bank.... 




138 



CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



American Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 8 270 275 

Austin State Bank 270 

Central Trust Co 7 175 177 

Chicago City Bank 10 103 178 

Chicago Savings Bank.... 6 1345 141 

Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank 10 189 195 

Drexel State Bank 10 17S 181 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 8 180 190 

Englewood State Bank... 9 109 114 

Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 298 

Hibernian Banking Assn.. 8 222 226 



Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank . .16-4ex. 505 520 



Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 7 120 123 

Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 5 109 111 

Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. 12 394' 401 

Metropolitan Tr. & S. Bk. 5 119 126 

Northern Trust Co 8 303 320 

Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bk 8 160 175 

Prairie State 8 250 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank 8 155 

Railway Exchange Bank.. 4 115 

Security Bank 150 155 

So. Chicago Sav. Bk 5 130 133 

State Bank o f Chicago 12 290 300 

Stock Yards Savings Bank 8 210 

Union St’k Yds. State Bk. 6 125 130 

Union Trust Co 8 350 

Western Tr. & Sav. Bk... € 152 161 

Woodlawn Trust Co 6 124 126 



NEW COUNTERFEIT DETECTED. 

T HE Secret Service has been informed 
that a new counterfeit, this time of a 
$20 gold certificate, of the series of 
1906, is in circulation. The counterfeit is 
said to be a very clever imitation, photo- 
etched, check letter “B,” and signed by 
Cliarles H. Treat, as Treasurer of the 
United States, and W. T. Vernon ns Reg- 



ister of the Treasury. This is a description 
of the counterfeit bill: 

Photo-etched counterfeit. Two pieces of 
paper with silk threads between. Portrait 
of Washington fair. On the counterfeit 
before us the seal and Treasury numbers 
are red instead of yellow as in genuine, 
and the yellow “XX” on left end of note 
omitted, but in its place there are yellow 
figures, which are much blurred, but ap- 
parently meant to be “20.” Lathe work 

on face poor. Words “Act of July 12, 

1S82,” face of note over check letter B, 
and “Series of 1906” I*n both places on 
note, heavy and irregular. Titles “Reg- 
ister of the Treasury” and “Treasurer of 
the United States.” under Vernon’s and 
Treat’s names, broken and indistinct. Back 
very fair color, but no attempt has been 
made to imitate lathe work, etc. 

George C. Rushmorc, receiving teller of 
the Corn Exchange Bank, of New York, 
Twenty-eighth Street Branch, is given the 
credit for detecting the counterfeit. 



BANKERS HAVE FUNNY IDEAS. 



L ITTLE surprise was created by the ac- 
tion of the Ohio State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in adopting resolutions against 
the postal savings hank as well as the 
guaranty of hank deposits. We knew last 
fall that the postal savings bank proposition 
was a campaign dodge, worked by Mr. Taft 
for all it was worth in opposition to the 
protection of bank deposits as favored bv 
the Democratic platform, and we don’t 
blame the bankers for repudiating it. 

As for the guaranty of deposits, it is sig- 
nificant that in Oklahoma seventy-one na- 
tional banks surrendered their charters 
during the past year and reorganized under 
the State law, “in order to take advantage 
of the State guaranty law.” It can’t be 
such a terrible thing to guarantee deposits 
or the Oklahoma hankers would stick to 
Uncle Sam and take out insurance on de- 
posits as advised by Attorney-General 
Wiekersham of President Taft’s cabinet. 

Tliere is one weak spot in Mr. Wieker- 
sham’s plan, however. It inav be a good 
thing for the big insurance companies to 
guarantee the safety of banks, but who is 
going to guarantee the insurance compa- 



nies : 

Another strange thing about the action 
of the Ohio Bankers’ Association in State 
convention was the unanimous vote in favor 
of abolishing the present system of com- 
petitive bids for State deposits and favor- 
ing a flat rate of interest on deposits. We 
notice that under a Democratic State treas- 
urer the competitive hid is putting about 
$1,000 per week in the State treasury as 
interest on deposits. So far as a flat rate is 
concerned, that is what was wrong with the 
rate under Republican State treasurers. It 
was too flat. — Lorraine , Ohio , Daily Xeirs. 
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ANOTHER CHICAGO BANK CONSOLIDATION 



T HE directors of the Commercial Na- 
tional and Bankers* National Banks, 
of Chicago, have agreed upon a plan 
of consolidation which will be submitted to 
the stockholders of the two institutions for 
approval. Under its terms the assets and 



for new stock at par to an amount equal 
to ten per cent, of their present holdings, 
the total capital of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank being thus raised to $7,000,000, 
of which the present stockholders of the 
Commercial National will have $1,800,000, 




HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS 

Former Director United Siates Mint; President Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 



business of the Bankers' National will be 
taken over by the Commercial National, and 
the stockholders of the former will receive 
in lieu of their holdings an equal amount 
of stock in the latter. In equalizing the 
two interests the stockholders of the Com- 
mercial National will receive a stock divi- 
dend of fifty per cent, and the stockholders 
of both bands will have subscription rights 
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and the stockholders of the Bankers’ will 
have $2,200,000. Mr. Lacey will he chair- 
man of the board of directors and take an 
active part in the conduct of the bank. Mr. 
Roberts will continue to be president, the 
other officers of the Commercial National 
will remain undisturbed, and the official 
staff of the Bankers’ will be added under 
satisfactory conditions to the staff of the 
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Commercial National. The board of direc- 
tors of the Commercial National will l>e en- 
larged and members of the Bankers’ Na- 
tional board elected to the new places. It is 
the confident belief of all parties to the 
consolidation that it will be advantageous 
to the stockholders and customers of both 
institutions and contribute to the impor- 
tance of Chicago as a financial and indus- 
trial center. 



Smith, Harvey C. Vernon, H. Erskine Smith 
and William T. Bruckner. 

Directors, Robert T. Lincoln, chairman; 
William J. Chalmers, E. H. Gary, Darius 
Miller, Charles F. Spalding, William V. 
Kelley, Robert II. McElwee, Alexander F. 
Banks, Edward B. Russell, Alfred Cowles, 
J. T. Talbert, Ralph Van Vechten, George 
E. Roberts and Eames MaeVeagh. 

E. S. Lacey, president of the Bankers’ 




EDWARD S. LACEY 

Ex-Comptroller of the Currency: President Bankers National Bank, Chicago. 



The Commercial National Bank is one of 
the oldest banking institutions in Chicago. 
It was organized in December, I8(i4. The 
officers and directors of the institution are: 
President, George E. Roberts; vice-presi- 
dent, Joseph T. Talbert; second vice-presi- 
dent, Ralph van Vechten; third vice-presi- 
dent, David Vernon; assistant to vice-pres- 
idents, W. T. Bruckner; cashier, Nathaniel 
R. Loseh; assistant cashiers, George B. 



National Bank, founded that bank in 1892, 
a short time after he had retired from the 
position of comptroller of the currency. 
The officers and directors of the Bankers’ 
National Bank are: President, Edward S. 

Lacey; vice-presidents, John C. Craft and 
Robert M. Wells; cashier, Frank P. Jud- 
son: assistant cashiers, Charles C. Willson, 
Ralph C. Wilson and Edward M. Lacey. 

Directors, Milton H. Wilson, Michael 
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MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, LI 

Avcnlda San Francisco new No. 12 MEXICO, D.F. 


d. 


Capital, $500,000.80 


Surplus, $75,000.00 




A. H. McKAY, President 

K. M. VAN ZANDT, JR., Vice 
H. C. HEAD, 


GEO. J. McCARTY, Vice-President 
-President and Manager 
Cashier 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Foreign Exohange Bought end Sold 
Letters of Credit 




UNSURPASSED COLLECTION FACILITIES 




| ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 



GENERAL NOTES. 

— Consul-General George E. Anderson, of 
Rio de Janeiro, reports that the elaborate 
immigration system of Brazil is declared 
satisfactory by the authorities concerned. 
He gives the following extract from the an- 
nual message of President Penna to the 
Brazilian Congress: 

The number of persons entering the coun- 
try In 1908 was 112.234. of which 17.539 were 
ordinary passengers and 94,695 were immi- 
grants. Compared with the previous year 
there was an increase of 26,908 immigrants, 
or about .40 per cent. The number of immi- 
grants coming on their own initiative was 
74,999. and those brought In at the expense 
of the Union numbered 11,109. The growth 
In immigration has continued into the pres- 
ent year, as is seen by the figures for the 
first quarter in the port of Rio de Janeiro 
only, the number being 13,580, as compared 
with S.607 in 1908 and 5,943 in 1907. In spite 
of t lie meager sum appropriated for this 
service it has been carried on with due 
regularity, both as to the reception of im- 
migrants in the ports and as to their settle- 
ment in the States. 

— Consul-General Richard M. Bartleman, 
of Buenos Aires, furnishes the following in- 
formation concerning German preparations 
for the various exhibitions to lie held in 
Buenos Aires in 1910: 

Germany is sparing no efforts to increase 
her growing commercial Influence in Argen- 
tina by the effective method of displaying 
her products. She will exhibit models show- 
ing the growth and management of her rail- 
ways and canals — there are many railways 
and canals yet to be built in Argentina — 
end a special exhibit will be made of Ger- 
man educational methods. It will be re- 
membered that these same educational 
methods have had an important Influence in 
various lines of education in Argentina. 
German officers have been invited to assist 
*n the instruction of the Argentine army. 

— A new r epoch in ocean steamship ser- 
vice from New Orleans was inaugurated 
recently w’hen the steamship Osceola began 
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a direct schedule between that port and 
South American points. 

Among the principal cities of South 
America touched will he Buenos Aires. 



— A powerful group of New York hank- 
ers are contemplating the establishment of 
a bank in South America, and if the plans 
materialize it is likely that Buenos Aires 
will be the city chosen for its operations. 

— The failure of the United States Sen- 
ate to pass the Olmsted bill, which was 
designed to remedy the deadlock existing 
between the Executive Council and the 
House of Delegates, leaves the island of 
Porto Rico without money to begin the 
fiscal year, since the Legislature has made 
no appropriation. 

— The La tin- American and Foreign Trade 
Association of St. Louis, of which James 
Arb tickle is manager, has just sent out to 
the Latin-American countries, including 
Porto Rico, Cuba, Central and South 
America, the Philippines, and also to Spain, 
25,000 copies. May number, of a trade and 
commercial monthly. The journal is print- 
ed in Spanish and is profusely illustrated. 
It contains articles relative to the large St. 
Louis industries, such as the shoe, flour, 
beer, hag and furniture factories. 



— Dr. Calvo, the Costa Rican minister, 
recently gave out the following statement 
regnrding the commercial importance of his 
country: 

As to Costa Rica, certainly the crop re- 
turns last year have not been very good. If 
compared with previous ones, but. never- 
theless, its commerce show’s a value of $45 
per capita, while that of Salvador was $12, 
and that of Guatemala $9. 

The last statistics show that the exports 
of the year were valued at $10,174,486 from 
Guatemala, $6,851,540 from Salvador, and 
$9,350,000 from Costa Rica. Taking these 
sums in relation to population Costa Rica, 
with as many inhabitants as Salvador, 
would have an export trade of $22,500,000, 
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LATIN 

AMERICA 




I N’ the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America . — Theodore Roosevelt . 



IMPROVED MAIL SERVICE BETWEEN CHILE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 



C ONSUL Alfred A. Winslow, of Yal- 
paraiso, reports as follows concerning 
the desire of the Chileans to get into 
closer commercial relations w'ith the United 
States and the benefits which would accrue 
to both countries from a more direct culti- 
vation by American business interests of 
such relations: 

An extract from El Mercurio, the leading 
daily of Valparaiso, with a translation 
thereof, is herewith transmitted. The 
quicker communication between this part of 



Chile and the United States, of which the 
article treats, meets with general approval 
and will be of great benefit to the business 
interests of both countries. 

The article expresses well the real atti- 
tude of the Chileans toward the United 
States. They wish to get in closer touch 
with and to know more about the American 
people and their methods. This should be 
encouraged by American interests, and the 
United States should join in the improve- 
ment of the service. According to the pres- 




Govemment Buildings of Sao Paulo, Brazil— one of the most progressive cities in 

South America. 
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The prospects for 1009 seem even bright- 
er for railway construction in Chile than 
those of 1908. The indications are, there- 
fore, that there will he a demand for quite 
an amount of railway material and sup- 
plies during the year. The Chilean Govern- 
ment will continue to do a large amount of 
construction work. For this, interested 
parties should address the Director-General 
de Industria y Obras Publicas, Santiago, 
Chile, while for business for the Arica to 
La Paz railway communications should be 
addressed to the Sociedad Sir John Jack- 
son (Limited), Santiago, Chile. This con- 
tract calls for an outlay of very nearly 
$15,000,000 United States gold, and covers 
about .'DO miles of main track. 



BANKING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

G REAT BRITAIN, Germany and 
France sell South America what 
South America needs in the way of 
manufactures, and tlie English and German 
banks in South America not only make the 
matters of credits and payments easy, but 
they are information dispensers to their 
customers in Europe concerning South 
American requirements and investments. 
* * * It is time the United States, which 

is the political protector of South America, 
should 4 *get into the game” seriously in the 
way of trade. The necessary preliminary 
to this desirable consummation is the es- 
tablishment of banking facilities. The 
American “Bank of South America” would 
afford such facilities. Even' branch of it 
would operate as an American center to 
disseminate American influence, to promote 
American interests, and to keep Americans 
here at home in intimate touch with Latin- 
American affairs . — Minneapolis Jovrnal. 



LATIN AMERICA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE INCORPORATED. 

T HE incorporation of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce was ap- 
proved by Supreme Court Justice 
Erlanger July 13. The objects of the new' 
organization are to foster trade and com- 
merce, to reform abuses relative hitherto, 
and to obtain freedom from unjust or un- 
lawful exactions. It proposes to obtain re- 
liable information as to the standing of 
merchants and other matters, and to en- 
deavor to obtain a uniformity in the cus- 
toms and usages of trade and commerce, 
and will seek to promote a more enlarged 
and friendly intercourse between the busi- 
ness men of Spain, Portugal, and the Span- 
ish-American and Portuguese-American 
States and those of the United States. 



The directors for the first meeting are 
George C. Vedder, Edward T. Tiery, Clar- 
ence L. Thurston, Hugh M. Kohler, and 
Alexander Del Mar. 



ALDRICH DEPOSES MR. FOWLER. 

T HE dropping of Mr. Fowler from the 
chairmanship of the House's Banking 
and Currency Committee by Mr. 
Speaker was a surprise to nobody who 
knows w’hat is going on in Washington — 
least of all, we should say, to Mr. Fowler. 
He has brains and convictions and a will 
of his own; that’s insubordination nowa- 
days, and Unde Joe Cannon is a disciplina- 
rian. Mr. Aldrich is credited by rumor 
with an ambition to leave behind him an 
Aldrich banking and currency act on the 
statute book w'hen he quits the Senate, and 
Mr. Fowler as House chairman would have 
been in the way — very much so. So Mr. 
Fow'ler is deposed and Mr. Aldrich’s faith- 
ful Vreeland gets the job. — Hartford 
Conran t. 



A TIP TO DR. ELIOT. 

Oh, Doctor, Doctor Eliot, we’re very, very 
sure 

To form your five-foot library must be no 
sinecure, 

For everybody’s butting in with two or 
three pet books, 

And you know' the adage tried and true 
about “too many cooks.” 

The schoolboy w'ants ‘ Tom Saw f ver” and the 
“Life o'* Dead wood Dick,” 

The maiden of romantic age love-tales alone 
would pick, 

The housewife swears a cook-book you 
should place upon the shelf — 

Oh, everybody knocks vour choice and 
makes a list himself. 

But don’t you let them feaze you, your dis- 
cretion to confuse! 

Go on, you know your business; build the 
shelf of books you choose! 

But whisper! I/cave one little niche w’here 
one small book w'ill fit — 

No, not the wurks of Shakespeare nor the 
Bible — not a bit! 

’Tis not a w r ork of fiction nor an epic — 
far from that. 

But w'hen its title’s mentioned every heart 
goes pitapat; 

Include it in your five-foot shelf and you’ll 
be blessed, kind sir, 

For oh, it is the check-book to W'hich we 
here refer! 

Paul West in New York Times. 
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T HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 

From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will 
appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 
possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 
be to correspond with Tite Bankers Magazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speedies and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the l:?th of the month to be in time for the 
following month’s issue. 



A SUCCESSFUL CONVENTION. 



The Seventh Annual Gathering At Seattle Was An Important One. 



R epresenting every state in the 

Union, though with a preponderance 
from the Western States, nearly 
two hundred and fifty delegates were pres- 
ent in the Elks’ Hall, Seattle, June 21st, 
when President Franklin L. Johnson called 
to order the seventh annual convention of 
the American Institute of Banking. The 
long convention hall presented a beautiful 
appearance, decorated with great American 
flags and flow’ers everywhere. 

The New York-Chicago special, bearing 
the Eastern delegations, which had been so 
delightfully entertained en route by the St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Spokane Chapters, 
arrived Sunday evening, the 20th. The 
registration began early Monday morning 
at the headquarters in the Hotel Washing- 
ton, and almost the entire registration had 
been completed w'hen the convention opened 
at eleven o’clock. 

First Day. 

President Johnson introduced Rev. M. A. 
Mathews, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, who delivered the invocation. 
Mayor Miller of Seattle followed with an 
address of welcome and started the en- 
thusiasm which never abated during the 
convention. He said in part, “that you 
concluded to come to Seattle speaks well 
for the great Northwest, of which our city 
is the capital. I am glad to learn that 
many of your largest chapters have gained 
life In this wonderful country.” He showed 
how Seattle had accumulated a population 
that it took the city of New York 206 years 
to gain and after complimenting some of 
8 



the other great Coast cities, discussed the 
limitless resources of Alaska. He declared 
that Alaska would ultimately prove the 
richest possession of any nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Col. Fred E. Fafnsworth, secretary of the 
American Bankers’ Association, brought the 
greetings from the parent organization. He 
said that the American Bankers* Associa- 
tion was the greatest, the strongest and the 
most powerful organization in the world, 
representing assets of fourteen billions of 
dollars. He said that as the Institute now 
has been made a section of the American 
Bankers’ Association and has a voice in the 
meetings of the executive council the bank- 
ers of the country are more than ever in- 
terested in the growth and upbuilding of 
the Institute. 

President Johnson reviewed the work of 
the past year and looked forward to the 
extensive development of the Institute 
which will be the policy of the new admin- 
istration: 



The physical organization and educational 
facilities of the Institute are necessarily 
the result of a development In which we 
could learn only by experience. This de- 
velopment has always been forward. Each 
year has shown a growth in membership, 
an increased interest, more real work done. 
There has been no deviation from the pur- 
poses of the Institute as originally laid 
dow f n. 

The administrative work of the past year 
has been the completion of our physical 
organization. 

The educational work has consisted of: 



The maintenance of study courses by the 
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chapters and examinations under the super- 
vision of the educational director. 

The compilation of the material for a 
text-book on practical banking under the 
direction of the educational committee. 

The competitions for prizes for the best 
essays on the subject, “American Currency 
Problems.** 

Interest in the study courses has been 
general and the work done can best be 



ers and writers on economic subjects, and 
the training of teachers in practical bank- 
ing. 

With self-government has come a grave 
responsibility. We are accountable to the 
American Bankers’ Association for the edu- 
cation of the bank clerks of America in the 
things which will # make of them better 
clerks, better bankers, better citizens. We 
are proud of our organization, proud of its 




PHOTO BY OLIVER UPP1NCOTT, N. Y. 

NEWTON D. ALLING 

Of the Nassau Bank. New York, Newly Elected President of the Institute. 



judged by the results. While reports are 
not yet complete, it is safe to say that more 
members have passed the Institute exami- 
nations in one or more subjects this year 
than in all the previous history of the In- 
stitute. 

We have reached a turning point in the 
history of the Institute. Its development has 
been extensive, a spreading out, a perfec- 
tion of organization. Its future development 
will be Intensive, a cultivation of what we 
have, a more general participation in study 
classes, the development of a body of speak- 



parentage, proud to receive the support and 
approbation of those who have made pos- 
sible the development of this splendid edu- 
cational organization. 

This report would be incomplete without 
an acknowledgment of the splendid service 
of our educational director, Mr. George E. 
Allen. In the conscientious, thorough, in- 
telligent direction of this office, he has done 
more to Improve the condition of the bank 
clerk than any other man. It has been an 
education to be associated with him in the 
administration of the Institute, and It is a 
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pleasure to testify to the importance of the 
work which he has done in bringing the In- 
stitute to its present state of efficiency. 

Secretary W. E. Bullard of Detroit could 
not attend the convention on account of 
serious illness and D. J. Lyons of Cincin- 
nati took his place. 

Rev. B. L. Whitman of Seattle, former 
president of Columbia College, Washing- 
ton, D. C., delivered an address on “The 
Call of the East,” and was followed by 
W. S. Evans of Philadelphia, who read a 
paper on “Government Bonds and National 
Bank Notes.” The humorous number on 
the program was Kenneth A. Millican’s 
paper, “Tellers’ Troubles.” 

The afternoon session opened with an ad- 
dress by former president of the Institute, 
A. Waller Morton of the Bankers' Trust 
Company of New York, on “Travelers’ 
Checks and Money Orders of the American 
Bankers' Association.” 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice-president of 
the Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, gave the report of the Educational 
Committee. He told of the vicissitudes 
that the organizers of the Institute en- 

countered in presenting the scheme to the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Chapman founded in 1899 the Minne- 
apolis Bank Clerks’ Association, and the 
following year he was called before the 

American Bankers’ Association to explain 
the plan. He discovered great distrust for 

the new movement, as the conservative 

bankers feared a great labor union would 
be formed among the bank men and that 
the clerks would demand shorter hours and 
more pay. 

“The formation of a labor union was 
furthest from our minds,” said Mr. Chap- 
man, in addressing the convention. “The 
labor unions hold back the development of 
the individual to the pace of the ordinary 
worker, and their aim is to shorten hours 
and labor. The institute is formed to de- 
velop the individual, to broaden him out and 
train him for greater responsibilities.” 

Bankers Give $10,000. 

Mr. Chapman explained that the com- 
mittee from the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, after investigating the work of the 
Minneapolis society, recommended that an 
appropriation of $10,000 be made to spread 
the work throughout the country. To-day 
there are fifty-three chapters and a mem- 
bership of 11,000. 

G. H. Richards, of Minneapolis, read a 
paper on “School Savings Accounts.” At 
the close of the afternoon meeting all the 
visiting delegates were taken for a car ride 
around the city, ending at Madrona Park at 
5 o’clock. From there the party, accom- 
panied by Seattle chapter members, who 
had been unable to take the car ride around 
the city, journeyed by special steamers to 
Fortuna Park, where luncheon was served. 



Afterwards the steamers made a trip along 
the east shore of the lake, then down Union 
bay overlooking the exposition grounds and 
finally back to Madison Park. 

The Second Day. 

The interesting feature of the session, 
Tuesday morning, was the inter-city debate 
between Chicago and Tacoma chapters, pre- 
sided over by William H. Farr, of Detroit, 
chairman of the convention debate com- 
mittee. The question was: “Resolved, That 
a system of branch banking would serve 
the needs of this country better.” Tacoma 
Chapter had the affirmative side and was 
represented by Michael Dowd of the Ta- 
coma Post-Office, Ernest C. Johnson, assist- 
ant cashier of the Scandinavian-American 
Bank, and W. W. Newschwander of the 
National Bank of Commerce. Chicago up- 
held the negative, and John Yocum, Bank- 
ers’ National Bank; R. R. Sleeper, Conti- 
nental National Bank, and R. G. Gadsden, 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, won 
a unanimous decision in their favor. The 
judges were Joseph Chapman, Jr., vice- 
president Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis; W. D. Vincent, cashier Old 
National Bank, Spokane, and M. F. Backus, 
president, National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle. Extracts from the speeches ap- 
pear elsewhere in this number. 

Before the debate. Prof. A. C. Miller of 
the University of California addressed the 
convention on the subject, “Banking and 
Currency Situation in the United States.” 
Karl Hubert of Dexter Horton and Com- 
pany, Seattle, read a paper “Overs and 
Shorts.” 

At two o’clock the delegates left the 
Hotel Washington in special cars for the 
Alaska- Y ukon-Pacific Exposition, where the 
afternoon and evening were spent. The offi- 
cial picture was taken in front of the 
Administration Building of the University 
of Washington, and dinner was served at 
five o’clock in the Oriental Cafe at the foot 
of Pay Streak. 

The ladies in attendance upon the con- 
vention were given an automobile ride in 
the morning over the picturesque Interlaken 
Boulevard, through Denny-Blaine Park, 
thence to the Seattle Golf and Country 
Club, where luncheon was served. Later 
they were taken to the Exposition grounds, 
to join the delegates. 



The Third Day. 



Tuesday had been a strenuous day, but 
climbing Seattle hills seemed to increase the 
spirit and enthusiasm of the delegates, 
judging from the rapid-fire way they coped 
with President Johnson in handling the final 
session of the convention, Wednesday morn- 
ing. After the annual reports of the offi- 
cers and committees, a “Chapter Sym- 
posium” was held, in which many of the 
delegates took part. Vice-President Sam- 
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Clay Herrick, Cleveland. 

Alexander Wall, Milwaukee. 
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G. H. Richards, Minneapolis. 



George A. Jackson, Chicago. 



Brandt C. Dow’ney, Indianapolis. 



A. Walter Morton, New York. 
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uel J. Henry took the chair, and the sub- 
jects discussed were: “The Institute and 
the Individual Chapter Member”; “Insti- 
tute Publicity,” and “The Small Chapter 
Problem.” 

Chattanooga made a great campaign for 
the 1910 convention, and when the vote was 
taken not an opposing vote was cast. The 
election of officers was free from politics, 
such as has been characteristic of previous 
conventions, and the officers elected have 
proven themselves the popular choice in 
every case. On every hand was heard, that 
the highest ideals of the Institute will be 
kept and that the Institute will be ex- 
pected to increase in usefulness to the 
junior bankers of the country. It seemed 
to be the general opinion that the past ad- 
ministration had done splendid work and 
had greatly augmented the educational feat- 
ure of the Institute. 

The New Officers. 

The officers elected were: President, New- 
ton D. Ailing, of New York; vice-president, 
George A. Jackson, of Chicago; secretary, 
H. G. Proctor, of Richmond; treasurer, 
Louis H. T. Moss, of New Orleans. Ralph 
C. Wilson, of Chicago, was elected chair- 
man of the executive council, and Frank 
Cerini, of Oakland, Calif.; W. S. Evans, of 
Philadelphia; E. C. Phinney, of Minne- 
apolis, and D. L. Lyons, of Cincinnati, were 
elected to the executive council. Mr. 
Cerini polled the biggest vote of any mem- 
ber for the executive council. He was the 
only Pacific Coast man whose name had 
been presented for any office, and his vote 
was practically unanimous. It was largely 
through his efforts at Providence that the 
1909 convention was brought to Seattle. 

The convention was a harmonious gather- 
ing. Every delegate and visitor was 
pleased with Seattle, the exposition, the con- 
vention itself and the excellent way in which 
the Seattle Chapter had entertained them. 
Not enough can be said of the Chapter’s 
convention committee, composed of Chair- 
man G. F. Clark, of Dexter Horton and 
Company; B. W. Pettit, Dexter Horton 
and Company; Homer C. MacDonald, 
Seattle National Bank; Emery Olmstead, 
National Bank of Commerce; L. H. Wool- 
fold, Scandinavian-American Bank; C. J. 
Reilley, Puget Sound National Bank; B. N. 
Schnoor, Washington Trust Company; 
Harry Welty, American Savings Bank and 
Trust Company, and L. P. Schaeffer, North- 
ern Bank and Trust Company. 

A special boat took the visiting delegates 
to Tacoma in the afternoon. There the 
delegates were taken for a trip to Point 
Defiance and over the £ity in special street 
cars. They returned in time to reach the 
banquet hall in the Rathskeller of the Hotel 
Washington at seven o’clock. 



The Banquet. 

The characteristic feature of the banquet 
was the spirit of good fellowship and free- 
dom which prevailed. While the Chicago 
and New York Chapters were leading in 
the cheering of themselves and their hosts 
and the San Francisco and Portland dele- 
gations were setting off red fire and parlor 
fireworks, the orchestra began to play “Gee, 
I Wish I Had a Girl,” reminding the merry 
banqueters, who joined in the chorus, that 
their ladies were at the box party, seeing 
John Drew in “Jack Straw” at the Moore. 
“Rainbow” followed, and a glance at the 
menu cards showed the words printed there, 
with five other popular songs, and there- 
after singing was in order between each 
course. 

Hon. John H. Powell was toastmaster. 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., of Minneapolis, as 
the founder of the Institute, was the first 
speaker. His topic was “The Value of 
Educational Organization.” He spoke of 
the Institute’s work in giving the bank men 
a thorough grounding in the principles of 
finance, its importance and benefit and 
showed how it had been accomplished by 
the Institute. 

“I will offer a prize of $100 in gold in 
the Chattanooga convention to the delegate 
who can the most intelligently discuss for 
five or ten minutes any subject drawn out 
of a hat,” said Mr. Chapman. “We must 
train men as good citizens to combat the 
demagogy and reckless laws that selfishly 
actuated persons would put upon our law 
books.” 

George H. Stone spoke on “Weighed in 
the Balance and Found Wanting.” He re- 
lated the biblical story of “Mene Mene 
Tekel Upharsin,” and drew a parallel in 
modern times. 

“For our purpose we want a banker who 
knows the business from the bottom up, and 
not from the top down,” he said. “We want 
a man who has touched life at all points. 
The successful banker is the one with the 
kind heart and sympathy, that he may help 
the poor, and we can trust him. He in- 
spires confidence, the foundation of pros- 
perity. We want a banker who respects 
the law of the land.” 

Ex-Gov. Miles C. Moore, of Walla Walla, 
took as his text Lincoln’s advice to the 
young orator to “Look wise and talk scat- 
tered.” He spoke on the resources of the 
Northwest and the problems confronting 
the country, and interspersed his remarks 
with anecdotes. 

Col. W. T. Perkins, director of the 
Alaska Banking & Safe Deposit Company, 
of Nome, told the convention of the poten- 
tial possibilities of Alaska. The call of 
Alaska he wanted to bring to the visitors. 
He said that in the exposition, Alaska, her 
works and her future were epitomized. 

“The Adopted Son” was the topic of 
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Ralph C. Wilson, assistant cashier of the 
Bankers’ National Bank of Chicago, and 
the last speaker of the evening. After an 
introduction that brought roars of laughter, 
he spoke on the relation of the Institute 
to the American Bankers’ Association, and 
confirmed the opinion of all who heard 
him that he was the right man for the 
chairmanship of the executive council. Mr. 
Wilson’s popularity as an after dinner 



speaker was soon recognized in Seattle, and 
he, with Franklin L. Johnson and Joseph 
Chapman, Jr., were the principal speakers 
at the bankers’ banquet in the New York 
State Building at the exposition during the 
Tri-State Convention. Fred A. Crandall, 
assistant cashier of the National City Bank 
of Chicago, spoke before the bankers at the 
Washington State Building the same 
evening. 



THE CONVENTION DEBATE. 



Brief Extracts from the Chicago and Tacoma Speeches. 



C HICAGO Chapter won the convention 
debate, discussing with Tacoma the 
question: “Resolved, That a system of 
branch banking would sene the needs of 
this country better than the present 
system.” 

Tacoma, Affirmative. 
Exceptional Strength. 

Michael Dowd: 

Greater safety to the depositor and the 
stockholder would come from the excep- 
tional strength an institution of large capi- 
tal always has. It would command through 
larger salaries the best officers obtainable, 
who would bring to the branches the same 
efficient management and intelligence that 
the central bank would have. 



Loanable Funds Not Distributed. 

E. C. Johnson: 

Our present system does not properly dis- 
tribute the loanable funds of the country. 
Eastern bankers cannot to-day loan their 
surplus funds safely and procure adequate 
returns, and often use them to promote 
doubtful enterprises which promise large re- 
turns. Bankers throughout the South and 
West are obliged to refuse loans for legiti- 
mate enterprises at eight per cent, and 
often a much higher rate. This congestion 
of funds leads to unwarranted speculation 
In reserve centres. 

Safety to Depositor. 

W. W. Newschwander: 

A system of branch banking will afford 
the greatest possible measure of safety to 
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the depositor. The test of solvency is the 
supreme test of banking, and when we find 
a system of banking that has been practi- 
cally free from failures, we may reasonably 
Infer that tills immunity is due largely to 
the merits of the system. 

Chicago, Negative. 

Great Banking Monopolies. 

Ralph R. Sleeper: 

The mighty central banks with their 
branches will by means of interest rates 
and exchange charges and every other form 
of discrimination, force out of business the 
independent bankers. Might will make right 
and justice will be trampled on. We are 
told that there will be live competition. And 
that is right; there will be competition al- 
most as severe, probably, as we find to-day 
among our express companies, and in our 
sugar, our meat and our oil industries. 
Every one who wishes financial aid for his 
business will have to bow down to the will 
of these great banking monopolies. They 
will withhold aid from those who do not 
protect them. They will make our legisla- 
tors, our governors, and our Judges. 

The Canadian System. 

R. G. Gadsden: 

When you come to comparing the devel- 
opment of United States and Canada— and 
one country Is Just as old as the other — the 
contrast Is overpowering. Why is this? 
Because the development of Canadian towns 
is restricted by the banking conditions that 
exist. There is not the same local enter- 
prise and pride that you find in all our 
towns. The reason for the non -development 
of Canada Is that nearly all the money that 
Is accumulated and deposited throughout 
the country is loaned, not to the communi- 
ties in which the deposits are made, but is 
loaned to enterprises in the large cities and 
in foreign countries. 

The Banker and Hi* Community. 
John F. Yocum: 

The advocates of branch banking lay 
particular stress upon the fact that most 
European countries have this system in op- 
eration. but they do not take time to tell 
you of the different conditions prevailing 
there which give stability to such a plan of 
operation. They have as much right to ar- 
gue that because most European countries 
are monarchies, therefore monarchies are 
superior to republics. 

In Europe all power is derived first from 
the sovereign and then passes by way of 
the privileged classes to the common people. 
With us the contrary is true — power and 
benefits are derived from the masses and 
ascend to the executive. 

The American banker differs from his 
foreign brother in that he is an individual 
vitally Interested in his communitv. The 
success of his town is his success — he Is ex- 
pert In judging the value of the commodi- 



ties by which his district thrives. In the 
cattle country he knows cattle, in the corn 
belt, corn, and through his well-balanced 
knowledge of his neighborhood's resources 
he becomes the advisor and frequently the 
financial guide of his community. 



EXPANSIVE BUT EXPENSIVE. 

I N the century which has elapsed since 
1809 the population of the United States 
has increased from about six millions 
to somewhat more than eighty. The latter 
figure excludes the inhabitants of our late- 
ly acquired insular provinces. During the 
same period our annual expenditures for 
govenmental purposes have expanded from 
eight to about six hundred millions of dol- 
lars. That is to say, there are fifteen times 
as many people within our borders as one 
hundred years ago, while the cost of oper- 
ating the Federal establishment is one hun- 
dred times as much os then. A single 
Dreadnought for the navy costs a sum equal 
to the entire appropriations made by Con- 
gress for the year 1810. The sum just set 
aside for taking next year’s census is great- 
er by two millions than was the outlay of 
Uncle Sam for any twelve months during 
Jefferson’s term of office. Our growth has 
been wonderful, but our extravagance has 
more than kept pace with it. — Virginia 
Pilot. 



ONE CHECK TO SPECULATION. 



T HE Canadian banks are seriously dis- 
cussing the refusal to accept as col- 
lateral stocks of non-dividend cor- 
porations, which have only a manipulative 
value. There are millions of dollars’ worth, 
in face value, of such stocks which pay no 
dividends and with little or no hope of ever 
paying. They possess a price because ma- 
nipulation causes them to fluctuate, but 
such trading is simply speculating in air. 
If all banks refused to accept them as col- 
lateral, they would soon seek their proper 
level at zero, or the manipulators who fat- 
ten off their fluctuations would devise some 
way to squeeze out the water and make the 
corporations pay dividends. 

There are railroad and industrial corpor- 
ations by the score whose capital stock rep- 
resents simply notes for control. If the 
loanable value were taken from such stocks, 
promoters would not find it unprofitable to 
deal in them. The Canadian plan aims a 
blow at wildcat financiering and in the end 
will benefit honest enterprises. Few bankers 
would knowingly make a loan on a gold 
brick because the borrower insisted that he 
could work it off on someone for real 
money, but millions of dollars are loaned 
every year on stock merely because it is 
quoted on the stock market . — Omaha Bee. 
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T HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
best ideas In financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning re- 
sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 
and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 



ADVERTISING FOR SAVINGS. 

The Banker Who Merely Purchases 44 Publicity / 4 Contrasted With The Loan 
Shark, Who Advertises People Into His Office. 



By Jack W. Speare, Advertising Manager, G. W. Todd & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 



H OW many bankers, I wonder, have ever 
managed to detach themselves from 
their inside viewpoint as bankmen, to 
picture, themselves in the shoes of the pros- 
pective depositor to whom they are adver- 
tising? 

No doubt every banker has watched the 
new depositor entering his bank, timid, awed 
by the cold, massive dignity of the interior, 
distrustful of his own ignorance of every- 
thing concerning banking custom. You can 
see that he half wishes someone would come 
up and take him by the hand, as the “floor- 
walker” does in clothing stores, and tell 
him what to do. But, of course, in a bank , 
that would be undignified. The guards and 
attendants, carefully scrutinizing every 
stranger for possible symptoms of felonious 
intent, would never think of giving infor- 
mation unless asked for it. 

Now, has the banker considered the im- 
mediate effect of his advertisement on such 
a man as this? He reads the banker's little 
sermon on “dollar-growing,” nods his head 
over each telling point, and says, “Yes, 
that's so; I'll never get ahead unless I begin 
to save. Let’s see, what else does the 4 ad.’ 
say? Oh, yes, ‘ Small accounts welcome — 
Start now.’ Well, my account will he a 
small one, all right, and now is certainly 
the time to start, while I have my pay in 
my pocket. Will they take five dollars for 
a start, I wonder? Yes, here it is, *A dollar 
opens an account.* 

“Wonder what I have to do. It says, 
* The officers will be t/lad to talk over bank- 
inq relations with you at any time’ The 
officers? Who are the officers? Il-m! 
* Richard Moneyhao * . president.' That's the 
old Croesus that lives in the big stone man- 
sion on the riverside. Pretty big chap to 
call on about a five-dollar deal. He might 



hand me a frost. Well, I must certainly 
begin to save something pretty soon.” 

Ax Ad. That Fell Short. 

And so the day of thrift is postponed. 
The advertisement fell short of its mission. 

Some will say this is an exceptional case. 
I believe that the receiving teller, who sees 
fresh instances every day of public igno- 
rance regarding the very A-B-C of bank- 
ing, will agree that the attitude of mind I 
have indicated is not at all uncommon. And 
it is the ignorant or indifferent man whom 
the banker is, presumably, trying to reach. 
Folks who are naturally thrifty are already 
depositors. Surely the advertisements head- 
ed “Bring a dollar,” “Savings Talks,” etc., 
are not aimed at the men and women of 
property and large affairs! 

The trouble with most of the savings ad- 
vertisements I have seen is that they are not 
human enough. They don’t get down to 
the level of the man who draws $12 on pay- 
day and “goes broke” by Wednesday. 

In the first place, when does this man re- 
ceive his pay? In most industrial com- 
munities it will be found that there is a 
certain hour every week or month when the 
working folks have real money in their 
pockets. The “easy money” comes out dur- 
ing the first flush of prosperity in the en- 
joyment of its possession. That is the 
time to catch the nimble dollar or two that 
opens an account. 

The hanker knows to a minute when this 
hour arrives, for he has to find the cur- 
rency to meet the payrolls that put this 
money into circulation. You may l»e sure 
he is behind his wicket, with the doors wide 
open, when the paymaster comes after the 
money. But where is the banker when the 
money is being spent? If he is in his bank- 
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ing house, you may be sure that the frugal 
few are also there, in line, with their pass- 
books. But where are the uncounted 
thoughtless ones? Has the banker told 
them that he will be waiting to welcome 
them from 6 to 8 Saturday evening? Has 
he “educated” them on this point, and 
drilled it into them by constant advertis- 
ing? 

The Psychological Moment for Deposits. 

The saloon is open, and the salary-loan 
shark’s office, and the instalment store — and 
all of them have taken pains to acquaint 
the public with the fact. Come to think of 
it, the loan shark always manages to be “at 
home” when the people are paid off. He 
knows that is the psychological moment to 
get his little weekly payment, without the 
expense of a collector. If savings banks ar- 
ranged their hours on the same principle, 
and took care to let everyone know it, there 
might be fewer instalment houses, and the 
loan shark would be obliged to offer cut 
rates. 

By all means, the bank should take pains 
to make its hours known. To the banker 
who considers this superfluous, I would sug- 
gest that he stop the first hundred persons 
he passes going home from work, and ask 
them if they know the hour at which his 
institution opens in the morning and closes 
in the afternoon every regular business day. 
The result might prove startling. 

Facts That Ought to Be in Ads. 

Every advertisement, every blotter, every 
piece of literature going to the public should 
set forth the business hours of the bank, 
with particular emphasis on any special 
time when it is open outside of ordinary 
banking hours. That’s what bank adver- 
tising is for — to teach people how to do 
business with the institution, profitably, 
agreeably, conveniently. This is not “an old 
story,” as may be thought. Remember that 
someone is always reading the bank’s ad- 
vertisement for the first time. Consider the 
loan shark. In season and out of season, 
he keeps repeating: “Open Saturdays until 
9 P. M.” — and he always finds a new crop 
of victims. 

Who knows how many thrifty New Year’s 
resolutions went glimmering on the first 
Saturday of this year because the banks 
were not open that evening when the 
saloons were reaping their biggest harvest? 

Bank advertising ought to get down to a 
definite proposition, just as much as the 
mail-order advertisement, which says: “Send 
ten cents for this beautiful doilv pattern.” 
The bank advertiser too often takes the in- 
terested reader up on top of a high moun- 
tain to view' the beautiful valley of peace 
and plenty — and then leaves him there, 
uncertain how to get down to the promised 
land. 

The advertisement should lead the reader 



right up to a definite proposal, and per- 
suade him to accept it. It ought to tell 
him where the bank is situated, invite him 
to visit it, and prepare him to enter it with 
a confident feeling that he know’s what he 
is about. 

Remember, the very man the banker is 
trying to reach is the one who has never 
been in his bank as a depositor. He ought 
to tell him when the bank is open for busi- 
ness — this should be blazoned in the mar- 




J. W. Speare. 



gin of each advertisement, where it will 
stare the prospect in the face two or three 
times a week. He should explain all the 
usual formalities of opening an account. I 
would illustrate occasionally the printed 
forms used for this purpose, and explain 
clearly how they are filled out. 

I would even tell him, at the risk of a 
little “dignity,” which window to go to, and 
the name of the receiving teller he will meet 
there. I would let him know that the teller 
is a mere human man, like himself, and that 
he will be glad to see the reader and re- 
eeive his deposit, whether large or small. 
I would try to make him feel that he will 
be treated just as he would be in any 
reputable business establishment. And, 
above all, I would tell him all the things 
he needs to know about the details and 
formalities of dealing with the bank. 

I have just finished reading some thirty 
carefully prepared newspaper advertise- 
ments. representing as many metropolitan 
savings banks, and all of them carefully 
avoid hinting at any of the things I have 
mentioned. For this reason, I hope there 
is some justification for this article. 
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THAT BORDER IDEA AGAIN. 

Francis R. Morrison Takes Up The Cudgels In Defence Of It. 



T HE arguments, pro and con, in the 
matter of the standing border cut 
idea in bank advertising which we 
have published in this department arc added 
to this month by F. R. Morison of Cleve- 
land, O., who writes: 

With reference to the challenge you have 
issued to me to defend the use of a cut 
setting forth prominently the title of a 
financial institution, I am enclosing to you 
herewith a little article I have written for 
you on the subject which Is, perhaps, a little 
long but I have thought it best to go thor- 
oughly into the matter because, as you say 
in your columns, it is a question which is 
of vital interest to a great many banks 
who are using this form of publicity. 

The article is as follows: 

In your June issue you expressed a desire 
to receive the views of banks and advertis- 
ing men on the value of the border design 
idea in bank advertisements. Because of 
eminently satisfactory results obtained from 
its use, I unhesitatingly declare myself 
strongly In favor of the border cut. 

It is obvious that before a bank adver- 
tisement can produce one single depositor 
it must first be seen, and that unless it has 
the distinctiveness and strength to attract 
the attention of the reader It is doomed to 
failure from the beginning— In fact it has no 
real beginning. 

The readers of newspapers may be di- 
vided into two general classes: One class, 
which is without question in the minority, 
leisurely reads practically everything. In- 
cluding advertisements; the other class, 
which Is very much in the majority, hurried- 
ly glances over the paper and reads only 
those news items and advertisements which 
forcibly obtain attention. It is therefore 
necessary that the advertisement be not 
only convincingly worded, but also of in- 
dividual and characteristic design, so that 
from day to day as the readers of the sec- 
ond class hastily look through the paper, 
at least the name of the bank is psycholog- 
ically, and with striking effect, impressed 
upon their minds. Just as "Gillette Razor," 
"Shredded Wheat," and other correctly ad- 
vertised articles are Impressed upon our 
minds. The bank advertisement without 
a dignified and distinctive design does not 
do this — it looks too much like the reading 
matter surrounding it and does not stand 
out strong from the maze of other adver- 
tlsements- 

I have had seventeen years’ experience, 
both in banking and financial advertising; 
during this time I have assisted and advised 
the officers of many banks, trust companies 
and investment firms in the preparation of 
their advertising; the different conditions 
and circumstances surrounding these insti- 
tutions have made it necessary for me to 
test and try out a great many kinds of 
advertising, and these practical tests hav» 
shown that keyed advertisements with a 
border design have the largest number of 
readers from twenty to forty per cent, and 

S74 



are most effective in producing substantial 
results. 

You are correct in' saying that Just waving 
the name of an institution at the reader will 
not show him why It is to his advantage to 
patronize the bank, and it is well to add 
that it is also not enough to simply pre- 
pare good copy, leaving the name of the 
bank, as it were, to take care of itself. 

If a bank advertisement shall be genuine- 
ly effective it must first, establish the name 
of the institution firmly and favorably in 
the mind of the public; second, it must con- 
vey an interesting, forceful and truthful 
message regarding the service which the 
bank renders. These two essential quali- 
ties taken together produce business and 
they can be most advantageously com- 
bined in the advertisement with the digni- 
fied border design. 

Mr. Morison’s points are well taken, but, 
doubtless from a lack of clearness in the 
statement of our own position, he argues 
somewhat beside the point as regards our 
contention. 

We agree that an ad. must be seen to be 
effective. That is fundamental. We also 
agree that the good bank ad. should “con- 
vey an interesting, forceful and truthful 
message.” That is likewise fundamental. 
But the point we wish to make is that there 
is a better way to get people to read a 
good ad. than to enclose it in the same 
border design each insertion. There is also 
a better way to impress the name of a bank 
upon the public mind than by having it 
appear only as part of a stock border de- 
sign. 

We advocate the adoption and constant 
use of a trademark emblem by banks in 
their advertising, but we do not believe 
that it ought to be the predominant feature 
of the advertisement. 

The ideal way to illustrate a bank ad- 
vertisement would be to have a strong new 
illustration with every insertion, but that 
in many cases is impracticable. That is 
the plan used by the Shredded Wheat and 
Gillette razor people, to whom Mr. Mori- 
son refers. They do not use a standing 
border cut illustration, day after day or 
year in and year out, although they do 
feature their name and trademark. So, as 
a matter of fact, these large general adver- 
tisers stand for our side of the contention 
rather than for Mr. Morison’s. 

The test of advertisements referred to bv 
Mr. Morison is also valueless in this connec- 
tion, as we are sure the test was not made 
with advertisements planned along the lines 
we advocate, viz., — strong, logical, interest- 
ing, well displayed copy, with a secondary 
use of a trademark emblem, or with change 
of illustration each insertion. 

Probably the best ad. writer in the United 
States is John E. Kennedy. Writing in the 
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"Advertising and Selling” magazine, Mr. 
Kennedy says: 

Active news interest is a first essential in 
the title of the advertisement. 

And with that essential secured, a mod- 
erate size of type for title and a reasonably 
solid setting of news type for body is en- 
tirely effective without heavy waste for 
white space and fancy border. 

m v 
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GOOD AD. PHRASES. 

W AREHOUSE receipts for merchant- 
able goods and raw materials are 
favorably regarded as security for 
loans by the Corn Exchange National Bank. 
— Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadel- 
phia. 



The depositor is the Initial factor in the 
banking business. Whether the Bank owes 
him $5 or $50,000 his Interests should be 
safe-guarded to the extreme; perhaps at 
times against his own over-confidence and 
ambitions. — The Old National Bank, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There is but one certain, safe way to 
accumulate money, and that is to save it. 

A few people — a very few— attain inde- 
pendence by a streak of luck. 

But the vast majority, if they ever hope 
to get anything ahead of them, must spend 
less than they earn, and save the surplus. — 
The Merchants Bank. Winona, Minn. 



If you want to extend your business — 
Promote a new enterprise — Build a home — 
You will find this company ready to supply 
you with the necessary funds at a reason- 
able rate of interest. We take special 
pleasure In aiding Savannah enterprises. 
If capital is what you need call and let 
us talk over the matter with you. — The 
Oglethorpe Saving and Trust Company, 
Savannah, Ga. 



Confidence Is the basis upon which every 
permanent success is built. It is the con- 
fidence of our depositors and patrons that 
has made possible the growth of the First 
Bank and Trust Co. The duties of the 
Pank to Its customer and the community In 
which it exists are important and we are 
always willing to do our part. The personal 
interest of the Officers and Directors of 
this Bank In the upbuilding of our com- 
munity Is well known. — First Bank and 
Trust Co., Cairo, 111. 



Even before the enactment of this law, 
our bank always conformed rigidly to all of 
the essential principles of safe banking 
which any law could possibly require and 
it has observed those principles as consist- 
ently as could be demanded by any bank 
examiner. The officers and Board of Di- 
rectors have constantly regarded this insti- 
tution as being the trusted guardian of 
public and private funds, the positive pro- 
tection of which has been ever held to be a 
sacred duty. — The Citizens Savings and 
Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 






ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 



Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 



R OBERT ADAMS, ad. man of the 
Huntington (W. Va.) National 
Bank, writes: 

Will you not kindly give us the benefit of * 
your opinion or criticism of the enclosed 
clippings of several ads. we have recently 
used? How do you think they come up to 
the standard of what high class modern 
bank advertising should be? 

As we are now making plans for summer 
and fall advertising would be glad of an 
early response and enclose stamp for your 
reply; but if this Is not convenient for you, 
a criticism through the columns of The 
Bankers Magazine will be duly appreciated. 

The editor of this department replied to 
Mr. Adams as follows: 

The first impression I get from looking 
at the ads, is that while they are very good, 
they are not as strong, either typographical- 
ly or in copy as they might be. 

In the first place, if you used two- 
column space, even if It were not four 
Inches deep, you would have more room 
for an effective headline and I think the 
headline could be strengthened by putting 



more of the personal element in it. “Bene- 
ficial Results" and “The Fatal Error," are 
too general, because there are thousands ol 
fatal errors and also thousands of bene- 
ficial results. Those headlines do not strike 
home as much as would such lines as 
these: “You Will Always Be Poor" and 
“You Cannot Dose Your Money." The 
other lines, “Making a Plan" and “Holes in 
Your Pocket" are better. If you can put 
some definite, concrete facts in your ads., 
such as giving actual results of thrift, how 
your bank has saved money for its custo- 
mers, how compound interest makes defi- 
nite amounts of money grow In a definite 
time, it w'ould be a good idea. In short 
if you can explore the whole range of you! 
experience and observation and each day 
pick out some definite point of the bank’s 
service to the community in general and the 
individual in particular, and then pitch 
right in and get enthusiastic about it Just 
as if you were giving some advice to one of 
the members of your family or your closest 
friend on a subject of the utmost im- 
portance. you would put new life into your 
advertising matter. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 



The Buaincaa of 

the man who receives his income or earnings in weekly or 
monthly installments is ajtgrrctated at this bank. 

When he becomes a customer of ours we became inter- 
ested in his financial advancement and assist him in any way 
we consistently can 

It is what YOU do that counts in ^our future — a bank 
account is a material help — come in and start one with us. 

Don't wait until you can maker* deposit aallarge a* your 
neighbor now has to his credit, he probably started his with a 
small account 



Calcasieu National Bank 

Lako diaries. La. 




X Treacherous Memory 

often jives you nrh ui comfort 
uhen you realise that your insur- 
ance policies or ether valuable 
papers are lost. 

X Safe Deposit Box 

secure, convenient, watched day 
and night, can be secured from 
per year up. 

Why not let us take the risk? 



The Louisville Trust Co. 

S. W. CORNER FIFTH AND MARKET. 




The Third National Bank 

Established 1854 
Capital $250,000 
Deposits $1,400,000 

We Want Your Account 




Make Your Money 
Work for You 



Yeo worked for yosr Booty A 
•trior* treoani at oar bank keep, 
yoor tnouey alway, verkln* No 
mooay noon rtaUr than lotorrat 
mon-r oaoa TOO ha,* made a Mart 
It do*, oot rnjQir* a large amraol lo 
ba.in with aiid there u do raealloo 
period li keep* n«bl oa working 
for yon . Nig DU. Baodaya. Holiday. 
Bollrr bwrio now Mak# a daportt 
of whatever you ran tpere. add to li 
wbaarrar poaalbl* and In Obi yoor 
taaeeee le amnr.d Do li now. 

Floyd County Bank 

Vincennes sad Scrim Streets 



P 

R 

O 

S 

P 

E 

R 

I 

T 

Y 

The 

Wilkes-Barre 
Deposit and 
Savings Bank 

71 itblic sqiarf 




Don't Let the Grass 
Grow Under Your Feet 



\\r pay :l yrr «val lalrmt. 

Savings Department of 
Stats Bank of Freepo* i 



W. E. MCBAIDS, Pres. CAPITAL $250,000.00 P. W. VAUGHAN. Cashier 


1 

The Epitome of Agony 






Caused by the losv of a loved one is reached when circum>tam-c* force yon to call ujn-n "a 
friend" for a little temporary avMMancc — #--*metinie<« you get it, more often von arc met 
with an apologetic rciu*al. , , A rating r-tablivhed by an account null >omc good 

bank would have relieved a dMres-oiig "Uu.duii. . . t'ominence ^vuij; today. 

Large or small. your bueincb* will be wdoumd by thi- institution. 


1 


fhe American National Bank 

WE PAY 4 PER CENT ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS 



These Might Be Improved. 
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Then I would make the printer give you 
a stronger typographical set-up and stick 
to it. If your bank hae no trade-mark 
emblem you ought to adopt one and use 
your emblem in every advertisement. In 
the four ads. you sent me, the name of 
your bank is set up in three different styles 
of type. 

Don’t let the printer disfigure your ad. by 
putting in extraneous symbols at the bot- 
tom as he has done in several cases. When 
you pay for the space it belongs to you and 
he has no business to put his furniture into 
your ads % It is a good idea to run the location 
of your bank hi every ad. I could tell more 
about the effectiveness of your advertising 
if you had sent me a complete copy of the 
paper containing your ads. so that I could 
compare them with the other advertise- 
ments. 

The ad. of the Astor Trust Co. is one of 
the very few good bank advertisements that 
have appeared in New York papers this 



It Is Always a Question 

which will survive, you or your Exec- 
utor, if you select an individual when, 
drawing your wilL 

The Astor Trust Company is an in- 
corporated Executor and Trustee and 
will also draw your wilL Its services 
are no more expensive than those of an 
individual acting in these capacities, 
and it will not move away, resign, fall 
ill, cr die. 

Correspondence or personal inter- 
views are invite^. 

FIFTH AVENUE & 36 ™ STREET. NEW YORK 



A Curiosity— a good bank ad. in a New York 
Newspaper. 



year. It is strange that a good bank ad- 
vertisement should be such a rara avis in 
the newspapers of the financial center of 
the country. 



The Union Bank & Trust Co. of Meri- 
den, Miss., sends us a collection of its 
printed matter, checks, passbook, advertis- 
ing blotter, ail of which appear to be good, 
but as they are in no respect out of the 
ordinary there seems to be little to say by 
way of comment, except that good stationery 
is good advertising for any bank that 
uses it. 

The Calcasieu National Bank ad. is an 
attempt to introduce the formerly famous 



“Reason Why” copy into a bank advertise- 
ment. The typographical form is there all 
right, but the reasons why are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

We may be mentally obtuse, but we can’t 
just see the point to that dam ad. of the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co. If experience is 
the dam that retards the flow of your finan- 
cial success, the answer seems to be, don’t 
get any experience. We think this ad. 
writer is a little mixed in his metaphor. It 
it not as had as the standard mixed meta- 
phor of the rhetoric books, “Do you smell 
a rat? Do you see it flying in the air? 
Nip it in the hud,” but it is ambiguous, to 
say the least. We think a dam of expe- 
rience holding back a sea of financial trou- 
bles would have been better. But as it 
stands, this ad. is better than the vast ma- 
jority of illustrated bank ads., and that 
this advertiser can do better than this is 
proved by two other of its illustrated ads. 
reproduced elsewhere in this department. 

The Third National Bank doesn’t care to 
have people know where it is located, so we 
won’t bother to enlighten our readers on this 
point. It seems rather tactless to blurt out, 
“We want your account,” after having put 
up no more argument for it than to say 
that it has taken you fifty-five years to 
accumulate deposits of $1,400,000. It re- 
minds us of the peanut man at the ball 
game the other day, who in vending his 
peanuts used this very compelling argu- 
ment: “Come on, fellows, loosen up. I need 
the money.” 

Next we actually see grass growing be- 
fore our eyes. And did you ever see such 
a dejected looking pair? Trio, we should 
have said, for there’s “Fido,” too. Or is it 
“Tige”? The man is “all in.” His wife is 
pretty well discouraged, too. So much so 
that she is losing all pride in her once cozy 
little home and is letting a great big spider’s 
web stay on the front porch. The dog is 
on his last legs. He looks so lazy and 
spiritless that he probably would have to 
lean up against the wall to bark. But let 
us draw the curtain of charity over this 
scene and fix our eyes on that 3 per cent, 
interest the State Bank pays on savings. 

Then there is a portrait of the late Sir 
Henry Irving, taken when the great tra- 
gedian was saying, in deep gutteral tones, 
“Come on. Remorse!” On the whole, this is 
not a bad ad. It is better than that “We 
never sleep” abortion below it. Somebody 
must have been asleep at the switch when 
that cut was O. K.'d, but, the good copy in 
the ad. does much to redeem the ridiculous 
illustration. 

That Wilkes-Barre hank must he pros- 
perous or it couldn’t afford to waste five 
inches and a half of its advertising space 
just to spell out the word “PROSPER- 
ITY.” To use a figure of speech, pros- 
perity in advertising is not spelled that 
way. 
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Where Do The Contents Go 

A glance l« >11 you n«4 to i'll yon that th« mmn look* honrvt. 
cupabl*. w»ll drcanrd cud can c«rn th* respect of other*. Energetic, 
w mine to apply himself to hla work, prudent, abto to deny himself 
what he ought not to hove Tou can easily tell that a good part of the 
ronton la of hla pay envelope la deposited regularly to hla raving* ac- 
count for future opportunity*. He'* the man that wUi win out. Why 
not be a winner by darling a raving account at our bank. 

We Pay 3 °c Interest Computed Janaary and July. 
|1.00 Starts You on Sight Pathway. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES FOB RENT. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF DECATUR 

WATKR AND PRAIItlK STRttTB. 

r> H SHELLAHARUEn. Prea n O. M RETMOLD*. Cash.- 

J Xu LLUIICH. vice Pro* J A MKRIWKATHER. Aaat Caah 




Is there any reason why household finances 

•hoold no* be *yateraatized and kept in b urm am Hkr 
order ail the tme> Should wc ran ow oAcm eat way aad 
our home* another > 

The fade money troubica and inconvcnicncm are not a nacea- 
uiyr part of houaekmpmg. We can hdp you do away wjfk 
them entirely. U you have a pen aad ink aad piece to write 
you can ut in vow room end pay by check for every purchase 
made or service received. 

Your check* will paaa like money imtd they eventually reach 
the bank to be charged to your account. 



Fmraft Naftnconaaill IBamnlk 

Capital $1,000*000.00 

SMALL ACCOUNTS COURTEOUSLY WELCOMED 




[ 1850 FIFTY-NINE YEARS 1909 



Confidence in This Bank 

Is board on Iheac facta: 

Ttmt H ha* Urn In hoditnu* St year*, baa woaitwml tea* 
rial atnrnw buriar** ik-prv>..4nn* of every nature. 

Tbat It has large fwonnera over f 100.000 In eareaa qf all 
llablllilrs to ctepavltaru. 

Tluit It cnrrtre a cadi rrwrv* rowdderably In cseeaa Of all 
regain mi ni, of I Ik* ten* of tbo date of Mldtlgt*. 

Above all. that It* lllmtaro are Mr* of eon ml. rtpedteml 
hwdiiev* judgment. illrect. lu nlflreea have spent a 

lifetime la pnnH.nl l.u.klng, 

Tlrw . luave brought to tlda bank Hie growing con- 

tek-nre of Ha public generally and Hie active rapport of Its 
friend* 

Why not lei us pay »•>« S per crni on your saving* and feel 
absolutely aafe’ 



Waldby & Clay’s State Bank 




Before You Start On 



Your Journey 

Stop la aad tot aa explain to voo the 
advantages of adng our Traveler 1 * 
Chocks. Available la avury part of tha 
world, aad cashed promptly by Hotels. 
Banka, fUOroads, A Steamship Com- 
pantos la payment of all traveler* ac- 
oouata. 

Avoid tronbla. lnooovratoaoe, aad de- 
lay. No IdradSoaUoa nimimiy in or- 
<ter to caah thorn, other than you own 
•Jgnatwa. 

Once need, aad you will narmba with- 
out. 

CITIZENS STATE 4b 
TRUST BANK j* 

Bdwmd M B a .1 





Concentration 

on* * bull nc«* lo « m- 
• ■id worry and mute* 

nl.itlr. ftclllllu to* Ik* fcaadllag of rrn-f 
>t kin**** ■*!.. iwt covcmtmin an a*u 
but AAVAWTAOSOOa 

THE SAFE 

Dt. POSIT & TRUST COt 



Some Model Bank Ads. 
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Using “The Epitome of Agony” as the 
headline for an advertisement seems to us 
to be the epitome of poor taste. It is un- 
pleasant, negative advertising. A wise 
writer on bank advertising said: “Don’t 

make a bank account and death walk hand 
in hand.” We don’t believe that any one 
would consciously say, “Now, I’m going to 
save money so that if one of my relatives 
dies I won’t have to borrow money to bury 
him.” There is lots of sweetness and light 
in the world yet — enough so that we don’t 
need to write really funereal copy to make 
savings advertisements effective. 

Once when the late Tom Reed, a pre- 
decessor of Uncle Joe Cannon as Czar of 
the House of Representatives, had demol- 
ished an objector in a speech, he said, 
“Now, having embalmed that fly in the 
liquid amber of my remarks, I pass on to 
the consideration of another matter.” 
Likewise, having bowled over a few ads. 
that didn’t just meet with our approval, we 
turn to the pleasanter task of calling atten- 
tion to a few ads. that seem more nearly 
to meet the requirements of effective bank 
advertising. 

That pay envelope ad. of the National 
Bank of Decatur is simple, strong and tell- 
ing. Waldby & Clay’s State Bank (Adrian, 
Mich.) has an ad. which in typographical 
balance and confidence-inspiring copy can- 
not be beaten. 

The ad. of the First National Bank 
(Montgomery, Ala.) meets our ideas of the 
proper use of a trademark emblem in a 
bank advertisement. It is such an ad. as 
this that we refer to in our remarks on 
Mr. Morison’s brief for the standing border 
design cut idea, printed elsewhere in this 
department. 

The other four advertisements in this 
group are what we consider good, dignified 
illustrated advertisements for banks. In 
each case, the illustration adds strength and 
effectiveness to the advertisement, besides 
having just as great attention value as a 
mediocre or footless cut would have. 




Strong Use of Emblem. 



Following is copy of three form letters 
sent out by the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia: 

Gentlemen: 

We present to you our last “Corn” State- 
ment, lately called by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and a comparison of the- last 
three statements called. 

The large increase in business shown is 
not only the result of easier conditions of 
the money market, but of many additions 
to our list of depositors. 

May we suggest an investigation of our 
banking methods? 

Respectfully yours, 
CHAS. S. CALWELL. 

Cashier. 

Gentlemen: 

As yet we have not the pleasure of your 
name on our books. 

Do you know, any of our depositors? 
Through their interest we constantly in- 
crease our business friendships and through 
our methods of handling business, we hold 
our friends. 

Our last statement Is enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. S. CALWBLL, 
Cashier. 



Gentlemen: 

The Comptroller of the Currency is re- 
quired by law to call for statements of all 
National Banks five times each year. The 
last statement was called for September 4th. 
Our enclosed circular contains both this 
statement and a comparison with those of 
previous years. 

In addition to the semi-annual examina- 
tions by the National Bank Examiners and 
for the further security of the bank, the 
Directors have required for many years fre- 
quent and thorough audits of the books and 
assets of the Bank by outside Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants, and at the present time this 
work is done by Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Bros. 
& Montgomery. 

We feel your interest in the success of 
the “Com Exchange” will prompt you to 
suggest its name and standing to all of your 
friends wishing to form new banking con- 
nections. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. S. CALWELL, 
Cashier. 

Mr. Calwell wrote us as follows: 

Enclosed you will find some sample letters 
which we have sent to business houses In 
Philadelphia, calling special attention to 
statements. 

The letters were printed with special pro- 
cess, which gives them the appearance of 
having been copied. This Is shown In letter 
marked No. 1. The addresses, of course, 

were printed on the typewriter In the usual 
way. 

Will you kindly look them over and criti- 
cize them? 



Our answer was: 

The printing process you have used is cer- 
tainly a very good one as in the case of the 
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I T is the constant aim of this old estab- 
lished bank to render every assistance 
to people of all nationalities, and in view 
of the large number of 

ITALIANS 

residing in Cleveland and vicinity, this 
bank has opened a special window in 
charge of an Italian-speaking teller who 
is prepared to render every assistance to 
Italians, and to give them any informa- 
tion they desire in relation to all branches 
of our business. 

By reason of its large capital and 
surplus, the well-known integrity and 
financial standing of its officers and di-. 
rectors, and its successful banking expe- 
rience extending over a period of forty- 
one years, this bank affords absolute 
security for the money belonging to its 
depositors. 

Savings Accounts in %ny amounts 
from one dollar upwards are invited, 
upon which interest is paid at the rate of 
4% per annum, compounded twice a year. 
Moreover, as this bank is the designated 
representative of the Banco di Napoli it 
is enabled to send money abroad with 
safety ahd dispatch. 

All Italians who call at our bank and 
interview our special teller may be as- 
sured of every courtesy and attention. 

THE CITIZENS 

SAVINGS A TRUST COMPANY 

Euclid Avenue near Eaat 9th Street 

ASSETS OVER 42 MILLION DOLLARS. 



A New Departure. 



two shorter letters I positively could not 
tell them from regular typewritten letters 
except that the signature cut gives the letter 
away. I think that might have been printed 
better or that it might have been a good 
Idea to have some clerk sign your name with 
pen and ink, if you thought it was safe to 
have somebody learn your signature. I 
think perhaps the longest letter Is the best 
one as it contains some very strong and 
definite statements. I think It might have 
been better If, in the last paragraph, you 
had expressed the idea that you would be 
appreciative of the friendly recommenda- 
tion of the Corn Exchange Bank by those 
to whom you are writing. It is Just a little 
touch of courtesy which might make the 
letter even more effective. 

In the letter starting We present you 
our last ‘Corn’ statement" I think the last 
sentence, viz.. "We suggest an investigation 
of our banking methods" Is rather ambigu- 
ous, although the Inference Is probably plain 
that you want the recipient of the letter to 
learn by actual experience what your meth- 
ods and facilities are, but I think that it 
would have been stronger to have incorpo- 
rated a personal element in the sentence, 
something after this manner: "We feel con- 
fident that any banking relations you may 
have with us will prove satisfactory and 
profitable to you and we hope that you will 
decide at an early date to learn by actual 
experience how up-to-date and efficient our 
banking methods are." 



I think that if you are writing a* man a 
letter you might as well make It a full page 
letter because if he goes to the trouble of 
opening it. you may as well give him a run 
for his money, as the saying is, by giving him 
a number of concrete facts to consider. I 
think that in business correspondence, there 
te such a thing as being too short because 
you are in danger of not being as clear and 
convincing as you might otherwise be. 

Mr. Calwell came back at us again thus: 

I thank you for the suggestions given In 
your favor of June 17th. You rattier sur- 
prise me by your suggestion of a longer 
letter. As it has always been my Idea to 
make them as short as possible. I feel in 
the city, that business men have so many 
circular letters sent them that unless their 
eye can take in the letter within half a 
minute or so, they are put aside. These 
letters which I sent you were really only 
sent with the idea of calling attention to 
the statement, which In each case was en- 
closed in the envelope. The thought which 
you give, however, fe worth careful consid- 
eration. 

I send you herein two newspaper ads. 
which we have had In the evening papers. 
The arrangement appeals to us as being the 
best which we have ever yet put out. They 
are double column ads. 

We would be glad to publish the views 
and experience of other bankers on the 
relative value of long and short form 
letters. 



ABOUT BANK ADVERTISING. 

Brief Extracts From Recent Speeches and 
Articles. 

Jhk RESENT day methods make it as nec- 
essary to advertise the business of a 
bank as that of any other business; 
this is especially true of the new banks 
and trust companies, as the only way we 
have to reach the public is through the 
newspaper. 

It is no lapse from dignity, but the re- 
verse, to appeal to the young man to be 
saving. Nor is it undignified to tell people 
not to keep large amounts of money in 
their homes, but in the bank, using the 
check account, which Is a protection against 
dishonesty from within and theft from 
without, and also from loss of money. Any 
man who by such counsel prevents the pain 
such misadventures cause to others does 
work not lacking in dignity. To educate 
people to travel with letters of credit and 
to put their valuables in the safe deposit 
vaults; to make collections for their con- 
venience, is pretty good work, and bankers 
generally have come to realize that ad- 
vertising Is a three-fold educational work 
such as they may well be pround of, ben- 
efiting the advertiser, the public and that 
most powerful factor for good, the ne^tfs- 
paper.— Marcus S. Sonntag, Evansville, tnd. 



Tell them about your bank. Get close 
to nature. Confine your topics And talking 
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points near home. In all your ads talk of 
things In which you have reason to believe 
all the community are Interested. Things 
your reader will recognize as being a part 
of life, as they see It. Weave them into 
all your ads. Keep hammering away on 
things you can do for them and they for 
you. Soon you will And that your readers 
think and talk as you do about your own 
bank. The nice part about it, they soon 
honor it as an accepted truth and tell 
your thoughts with the belief that it is 
original with themselves. 

Inasmuch as advertising must be to a 
great extent educational, repetition is ab- 
solutely necessary, so do not fear that you 
wiH run out of something to say. Each day 
will bring some new topic. Something will 
happen in or out of the bank worth telling. 
Then you have your stock in trade topics 
to work on in dull times. Prom a psycho- 
logical standpoint repetition is one of the 
strongest and most effective methods of 
driving home. It is the constant dripping 
of water that wears away the stone. So 
keep pounding away. — C. D. Rorer, Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

There you have them — ability, strength, 
service. With these three foundation stones 
as a basis it should not be difficult for any 
bank to acquire new business, other things 
being equal. And doesn't it seem entirely 
logical, if a bank possesses these essential 
characteristics that the public should be 
made acquainted with them? If it is 
logical, then it Is wise to advertise, pro- 
viding, of course, that the advertising Is 
done systematically and continuously.— Fred 
W. Ellsworth, Chicago, 111. 



The facts are that the advertising policy 
was distinctly a measure of self-preserva- 
tion. A new bank had been organized in 
the town. All its capital came out of the 
pockets of men who had gotten rich by 
persistent advertising and its board of di- 
rectors belonged to the Publicity and Pro- 
motion Cult. What they didn’t employ to 
gather In savings bank accounts would be 
hard to discover. They bought the right 
to supply transfers for the traction lines 
of the region. Imprinting the slips with a 



clever ad. for the bank, so that almost 
every passenger had to read it willy-nilly. 
They advertised in all the newspapers. 
They issued booklets, calendars, leather 
novelties, and other specialties. They used 
billboards, posters* and car signs. They fur- 
nished pay envelopes to half the Industries 
in the country. The president of the new 
bank speechified on weighty public ques- 
tions and was known far and wide for his 
pronouncements on civics, business and 
finance. In short: Publicity was the mode 
of life of this new bank. And how it grew 
was a recrudescence of the age of miraclea. 
— The Novelty News. 



The weekly papers of the State as well 
as many of the dailies, are running a fine 
line of bank advertising in these later days. 
This advertising work Is not helping the 
banks alone, but it is helping the people. 
These advertisements are educational, many 
of them pointed with fitting illustrations. 
One of the advertisements represents an 
aged man plodding through a snowstorm, 
with the legend, “Every life has Its De- 
cember,” and the need of providing some- 
thing against that December is pointed out 
in the text. Another paper has a picture 
of a despondent man who put his money 
where he could not watch it and where 
no one watched it for him with the legend, 
“It would be safe in the bank now.” 

The educational value of such advertising, 
carried on as it now is in all parts of the 
State, cannot be overestimated. There are 
thousands of people who will be made to 
think of a deposit in a bank, savings, State 
or National. It is a habit easily acquired 
and a habit that grows. Let a man once 
get the first $100 in the bank and he 
develops an ambition to make it a $1,000. 
And there is no habit that is more helpful. 
Thousands of people go through life saving 
nothing. A little thought given to the mat- 
ter would enable them to have at least a 
small bank account against times of ad- 
versity. It would be to them and to their 
families, the most comforting thing in the 
■world. 

Let the campaign of education go on. 
It it one of the best ever undertaken In 
the State.— Rock Island (111.) Argus. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 



Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



44TT^7TLLS and Distribution of Es- 
V V tates” and “Real Estate” are the 
titles of two very good booklets 
issued by the Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, O. They cover the 
subjects indicated by the title in a thorough 
and interesting manner. This company is 
strong on booklets. 



Another bank that has gotten into the 
habit of getting out good booklets is the 



First National Bank of Montgomery, Ala. 
One of its latest is “The Man of Moderate 
Means and His Need of a Bank,” a well 
printed booklet containing some pithy 
points on that subject. 



The First National Bank of Corning, 
N. Y., uses a pamphlet of banking hints. 
The booklet likewise contains advertising 
matter of a number of local merchants. 
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After July 1st, the funds in this 
bank will be guaranteed by the 
Depositors Guarantee Fund of the 
State of Kansas. 

Our application, to this end being now on 
file with the Honorable Bank Commissioner. 

German-American State Bank 

Corner of Third and Kansas Avenues 



A BANK STRONG IN 





The Central National Bank 




THE MONEY 




THE METHODS 


sn rzzz 

KMMII 




Careful Con«.*rvali\c Accurate 

A«»ur«i l*\ nor 
1 nk)oc Sv.tr m »l 


| 4- INTCRtST ON SAVINGS 4- l| [ 


wi ‘ 



Opening of a 



Savings Department 

REALIZING tkat tbe prootf of Urn coeuaarftY nred a bank where «a*ll waa. wved (ram me to time. mmj be i wetted 
rv quwkly Md profaebly. THE M1LLJKIN NATIONAL BANK bt. opeeed > SAVINGS -DEPARTMENT 




| Everybody Invited to Open a Savings Account | 




| Better Cm* Stray!* to the Bank mi Opm a Siiiy A cc >— L | 



THE MDUKIN NATIONAL BANK 



[ ~ frWiuMt. | DECATUR, ILLINOIS. j Safa. | 




Three Half-page Bank Ads. 



“The Road to Success” is the name of an 
attractive booklet issued by the Merchants 
Bank of Winona, Minn. It is not only at- 
tractive in its general “get up,” but it con- 
tains a very forceful preachment on the 
subject of thrift, which leaves with the 
reader this good piece of advice: “Resolve 
that you will not be hard up.” 



The ads. of the German-American State 
Bank, of Topeka, Kan.; the Central Na- 
tional Bank, of Battle Creek, Mich., and 
the Millikin National Bank, of Decatur, 
111., reproduced together herewith, were all 
seven-column newspaper ads. They illus- 
trate good use of large space for special 
announcements. 
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The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis publishes a monthly review to send 
to its customers and correspondents. The 
June number contained a weather and crop 
report and short articles on the following 
topics: “Minneapolis Deposits Increase”; 

“Clearing-House Examination”; “Bank 
Directors”; and “Foreign Exchange De- 
partment.” 

The Oakes National Bank of Oakes, X. 
D., has had prepared a booklet descriptive 
of its new building. The halftone illustra- 
tions of the exterior and interior of the 
building are especially good, being made 
from retouched photographs. 

The Publicity Department of the Bank- 
ers’ Publishing Co. published for the Bank 
of Somerset, Princess Anne, Maryland, a 
two-color booklet, commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of the bank, which 
occurred on June 4 last. The booklet is 
illustrated by five cuts and contains a com- 
plete epitome of the institution's history, 
equipment, resources and personnel. 

The Imperial Bank of Canada gets un- 
usual advertising value from a calendar by 
sending it out in midsummer instead of at 
the first of the year, when everybody else 
is doing the same thing. This bank’s latest 
calendar is a handsome and essentially Ca- 
nadian one, the maple leaf having a prom- 
inent place in it. The calendar runs from 
June, 1909, to December, 1910. 

“Reports Which Spell Progress” is the 
title used on a folder issued by the Na- 
tional Union Bank and the First Trust and 
Savings Bank of Roek Hill, South Caro- 
lina. containing the report on the finan- 
cial condition of these strong institutions 
by the American Audit Company. 

Cashier C. F. Hamsher of the Bank of 
South San Francisco sends us sample pay 
envelope advertisements recently used by 
that bank. The copy on the envelopes, 
aside from the name of the bank, the office 
hours, etc., w T as as follows, the first para- 
graph being copy secured as the result of a 
prize contest: 

It takes only ten dimes to make a dollar. 

Think how” soon you will have One 




Benjamin Franklin’s Legacy 

Rcnjiimin Ffaiikliii left each. to Phihuld- 

l*hin and Host ou with instructions that the nioiiev in- 
put out at interest for 100 yours. 

. At T> jut cent interest it grew to ^sV>,000. 

,,0 ' n K »I"*iit for improvements ami 
the $.V>.(NN) put out ut interest again. At the end of 
the second century this will amount to 
for each city. This is 

A Stupendous Object Lesson 

in thrift and an osjieeiaUy striking demonstration of 
how intM*c*t makes money grow. It is interest alone 
that is making “Poor ltichard s” modest $10,000 
grow to more than $41,000,000. 

Von can enlist the services of this wonderful work- 
er, interest, in your own behalf. Deposit all Hie m..»- 
cv you can sjiare in this strong national hank and see 
what 4 per cent compound interest will do for vuu 
even in a eonijiaVatively short time 

The First National Bank of North Yikine 

W. 1- STF.INWFC. A „ C ,., NK . 

C It KuNuVAN, a«mIuI CuUn. 

The Strength of Interest. 



Hundred Dollars 5» you deposit a dollar or 
two at a time. 



The spendthrift habits of youth mean 
poverty in old age. Save money while you’re 
young, and fear of the poorhouse will not 
haunt you when you are old. “Never put 
off until to-morrow what should be done 
to-day.” Open an account with us to-day. 

If you had to save $100 for a surgical 
operation, could you do it? Why not do it, 
anyway? 

If your wages were reduced $2 per week, 
you w'ould have to live on the smaller 
wages 

Deposit $2 each week in this Bank. You: 
will save over $100 in a year — and we pay 
4 per cent, interest on Savings Deposits. 



Deposit your money and assure yourself 
of no loss through robbery, or through ex- 
penditure of money for useless purposes. 

This Bank paid all withdrawal demand* 
of Depositors during earthquake and finan- 
cial depression times, something which few, 
if any, banks did at this time. 

Its financial condition and backing, as 
w'ell as its excellent equipment, assure you 
of absolute safety of your money. 



Deposit your money at home. The town 
reaps the benefit, for we loan our money 
here. 



The Kansas banks are naturally taking 
advantage of the new guaranty law in that 
state to strengthen their advertising for 
deposits. The way one bank did it is shown 
in the ad. of the German-American State 
Bank just referred to. The Fort Scott State 
Bank says in one of its advertisements r 
“This law takes effect this month and will 
so protect the state banks that tike ad- 
vantage of the law r that none of their de- 
positors can lose a dollar. If you have 
been a little afraid of the banks, study this 
Guaranty Law, which is a better one than 
that of Oklahoma.” 
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If you are not sure that your 
advertising expenditure is bring- 
ing proper returns in the shape 
of new business, 

it may be that some new blood in your advertising would 
just turn the scale and make your advertising appropri- 
ation a good investment instead of an expense. 

Individual advertising preparation service may be 
just what you need. 

Through the Banking Publicity Department of the 
BANKERS MAGAZINE, we are kept in constant 
touch with the advertising banks of the country. We 
receive the newest and best ideas in bank advertising, 
and pass them on to others. 

In our advertising preparation work we have the 
full benefit of this thorough familiarity with current 
bank publicity. This, of course, is merely supplemen- 
tary to our own experience and adaptability along these 
lines, which have accomplished satisfactory results for 
the institutions employing our services. 

Now is the time to plan your advertising for the 
coming Fall and Winter campaign. 

It places you under no obligation when you ask us 
to send you particulars concerning the Bankers Publish- 
ing Company’s advertising preparation service. Write 
now. 

Publicity Department 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

90 William St., New York 
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“Pushing Your Business,” 

our bank advertising text-book, 
continues to be one of the very 
best-selling books we have ever 
published or handled. The steady 
way in which the demand for this 
book keeps up has convinced us 
that it is now to be considered the standard text-book on practical methods 
of bank, trust company investment and real estate advertising. 

It is a book of 163 pages and 52 illustrations, written by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, of The Bankers Magazine. It is not theory but practical 
experience. It contains hundreds of ideas and suggestions, any one of 
which ought to be of the greatest help to you *in 

Pushing Your Business. 

In ordering a copy of the second edition of this book, S. Roland Hall, 
Advertising Manager of the International Correspondence Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa., wrote: 

“I should like to have a copy of the revised edition of ‘ Pushing Your Busi- 
ness. 1 We have tlie first edition in our library. I often recommend it to 
students who ask us for a list of good books on advertising.” 

George Frank Lord, President of the Lord Advertising Agency, New 
York, says: 

“* Pushing Your Business* is the best book of its kind I have ever read.” 

The Philadelphia “North American” said: 

“Mr. MacGregor has a keen insight into this important phase of business.” 

Thousands of bankers now have this book on their desks as a guide 
and reference work. 

The price of this 1 63-page, illustrated, cloth-bound book is only $1.00, 
postage prepaid. 

Order a copy to-day. 



The Bankers Publishing Company 

90 William Street, New York 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS* 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 



The Further Adventures of Quincy 
Adams Sawyer and Mason's Corner 
Folks. By Charles Felton Pidgin. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 

Headers of current fiction remember the 
success made by “Quincy Adams Sawyer 
and Mason's Corner Folks,” published eight 
years ago. The present volume is a con- 
tinuation of these delightful sketches of 
American character, presented in the form 
of a novel. It will doubtless be one of the 
pleasant and entertaining books to “take 
along” for the summer vacation, and will 
be read with pleasure not only during the 
present summer but for many seasons to 
come. 

Peru: Its Story, People and Religion. 

By Geraldine Guinness; illustrated by Di. 
H. Grattan Guinness. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. (Price, 

$2.50. ) 

Mingled with much interesting descrip- 
tion of the people and scenery of Peru, this 
volume contains a strong arraignment of 
the religion prevailing in that country. 
Numerous illustrations, from original photo- 
graphs, accompany the text. 



Banking and Commerce: A Practical Trea- 
tise for Bankers and Men of Business; 
Together with the Author's Experiences 
of Banking Life in England and Canada 
During Fifty Years. By George Hague, 
Formerly General Manager of the Mer- 
chants* Bank of Canada. New York: 
The Bankers Publishing Co. (Price, $3.) 

All too seldom do we get books of this 
character, recounting in detail the ex- 
periences of men who from small beginnings 
have gradually worked their way up to a 
high position in banking. 

Mr. Hague treats of the organic prin- 
ciples of banking and commerce — principles 
which are of universal application. He 
points out from the book of experience the 
many difficulties and dangers that beset 
the business man and banker, and illus- 
trates how by careful handling a bad situa- 
tion may often be tided over. 

2 sr, 



American readers will find his descrip- 
tion of the Canadian banking system of 
especial interest. The young banker, in 
the United States, Canada, or elsewhere, 
will find in Mr. Hague’s volume much that 
will guide him to a right knowledge of 
the principles and practices of banking and 
commerce. 

The book is well written; and while deal- 
ing with the every-day problems of bank- 
ing and general business, it is neither tech- 
nical nor dry, but interestingly presents 
the fruits of a half century of observation 
and experience in banking. 

In writing this book Mr. Hague has not 
only made a most substantial and valuable 
addition to the world’s banking literature, 
but has fittingly crowned a long, honorable 
and successful life. 



The Banker’s Green Book. Compiled and 
published by the Banker Publishing 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This edition of the Banker’s Green Book 
has been greatly improved. It not only 
gives a complete directory of the banks 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny county, but 
also includes detailed information concern- 
ing banks of adjacent counties, the doings 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers* Association, 
the Bank Clerks’ Association of Pittsburgh, 
the Pittsburgh Chapter American Institute 
of Banking, and the Bankers’ Ad. Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh. 



Forty Years of American Finance. By 

Alexander D. Noyes. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. (Price, $1.50.) 

This book is the second and extended 
edition of “Thirty Years of American 
Finance,” issued in 1898. It carries the 
story of the American financial markets 
down to 1908, describing and examining 
such episodes as the industrial revival after 
1898, the great boom of 1901, the history 
of the steel trust, the promoters* mania, the 
“rich men’s panic” of 1903, the “millionaire 
speculation” of 1905 and 1906, and a com- 
plete history of the great panic of 1907. 
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THE CHELSEA SAVINGS 

A FTER being housed in small, tempo- 
rary quarters since the great fire that 
destroyed Chelsea, Mass., the Chelsea 
Savings Bank recently moved into its new 
individual bank home in that city. 

This building, the most dignified and 
striking in Chelsea, was the first structure 
of note to be ready for occupancy after the 
fire. It is built along simple lines, but of 
the very best fireproof materials, and was 
designed, built, decorated and equipped un- 
der one contract by Hoggson Brothers, con- 
tracting designers and bank experts of New 
York. Henry Bacon, architect, also of New 



BANK, CHELSEA, MASS. 

York, had charge of the architectural work 
in connection with the contracting firm. 

As may be seen from the accompanying 
illustrations, the interior space has been 
divided in a public area, working quarters 
and a section for the bank officers. The 
vault, which shows in one view, is fully pro- 
tected by electrical attachments which con- 
nect with an outside signaling arrangement. 
All of the equipment is of the very latest 
and best style and the decoration scheme is 
restful and appropriate. 

Rich marble and bronze has been used in 
the counters, further strengthening the fa- 
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Public Area— Ample Space Has Been Provided on Three Sides for « Large Number of 

Depositors. 




Working Quarters— Every Modern Accounting Device Has Been Installed— View of the 

Vaults in Rear. 



CHELSEA SAVINGS BANK, CHELSEA, MASS. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 






vorable impression made by the first easual 
inspection. 

Benjamin F. Dodge, the president, has 
been vitally interested in the welfare of this 




Trustees’ Room. 



institution for many years — twenty-six in 
all — twelve years of that time as vice-pres- 
ident. 

Albert A. Fickett, the present treasurer, 
has held his office since 1886, and is well 
known to the banking fraternity in Massa- 
chusetts. 



BANKERS* TOUR DE LUXE. 

T HE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
have arranged for special train de 
luxe for the accommodation of mem- 
bers of the American Bankers’ Association 
and others desiring to attend the convention 
to l>e held in Chicago, September 13-17, 
which will afford all the comforts and con- 
veniences of home or club. This train which 
will be a counterpart of the famous Penn- 
sylvania special will leave New' York at 
4.5,5 p. m., Saturday, September 11, and 
arrive in Chicago the next afternoon at 4.00 
p. m. Returning, if the number of persons 
warrant it, a similar train will leave Chi- 
cago at .5.35 p. m., Saturday, September 
18, and arrive in New York at 5.30 p. m. 
the next afternoon. If a sufficient number 
of passengers desire it, a tour will be ar- 
ranged to leave Chicago at 6.35 p. m., Fri- 
day, September 17, and arrive in Duluth 
the next evening at 7.00 p. m., with a stop- 
over for sight-seeing at Saint Paul. From 
Duluth the party will travel to Cleveland 
on one of the fine lake steamers of the Erie 
& Western Transportation Company, 
through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair 
and Erie, resuming the special train at 
Cleveland, September 21, and arriving at 
New York at 5.30 p. m., September 22. 
Round trip fare to Chicago from New York 



authorized for this meeting is $30.00. These 
tickets in connection with proper Pullman 
tickets, obtainable at usual price, will be 
accepted for passage on the train de luxe 
to and from Chicago. Meals will be served 
in the dining car at $1.00 each. Tickets 
covering the more extended tour to Duluth 
and home via the Great Lakes, including 
all expenses en route except hotel accom- 
modations, meals and transfer in Chicago, 
will be sold at the very low rate of $92.00. 

Full information concerning these tours 
can be obtained on application to Mr. C. 
Studds, District Passenger Agent, Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, No. 263 Fifth avenue. 
New York. 



LETTER TO T1IE EDITOR. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: The Bankers Magazine in its June 
number criticises my article, “National vs. 
State Deposit Insurance Laws.” It quotes 
therefrom the following: 

“Since the lack of confidence is the only 
disturbing element in our banking system* 
therefore National control will more surely 
inspire the requisite confidence than State 
control.” 

This is its criticism: 

“Yet sometimes banks under national con- 
trol have failed to retain the public con- 
fidence. Might it not be well to inquire, 
w'hat causes the lack of confidence?” 

In answer to this I w'ould say that the 
public has no lack of confidence in that 
part of a bank’s liability, its bank notes, 
which the Government compels it to secure, 
but only as to its deposit liabilities, W’hich 
are not insured. If these were also insured, 
as I proposed, the people would have as 
much confidence in their bank deposits as 
they now have in national bank notes, and 
we would have no more runs on bank de- 
posits, ns w'e now have none on bank notes. 

Mr. Fowder is correct when he says that 
a bank’s liability for its notes issued is the 
same as on its certificate, or any other evi- 
dence of a bank’s deposit, and all should be 
treated the same. 

The Magazine believes that more capital, 
reserves, and coin w'ould inspire the re- 
quisite confidence; but w'hile this may in a 
slight degree accomplish the purpose, it 
w'ould be no more than if w'e constructed 
fireproof buildings and carried no insur- 
ance. 

Mr. Anton Schaffer, the Superintendent of 
Banks of Minnesota, struck the nail on the 
head in an article entitled “Effective Insur- 
ance of Bank Deposits Must Come.” 

It is the only remedy. 

John Schi ktte. 

Manitow'oc, Wis. 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 



WHY THEYJUKE THE 

M R. GEORGE TICKNER, a well- 
known banker at Syracuse, N. Y., 
has written the following enthusiastic 
testimonial concerning the Bankers Maga- 
zine: — “Sixty-two years of experience has 
necessarily bred into the magazine a 
breadth of view of immeasurable value 
to its readers. This is supplemented 
by a most vigorous editorial department 
which section appeals to me most and 
to which I am greatly indebted for my 
financial education. You have a live adver- 
tising department, an interesting investment 
section, a department of practical banking, 
a department covering banking architecture 
and buildings, a department for trust com- 
panies and savings banks, you cover Euro- 
pean and South American banking, and, 
added to all this, you present the legal side 
of banking. All this procurable at $5.00 
per annum.” 

Mr. Arthur Reynolds, President of the 
Des Maines National Bank, says that “The 
Bankers Magazine is far and away the 
best publication of its kind in America.” 

Some of the other good words we have 
recently received are as follows: — 

“The magazine seems to fully sustain the 
excellent reputation which it has established 
during the period of its publication. 

“A. E. PROUDFIT, President, 

“First National Bank, 

“Madison, Wis.” 

“Your articles are diversified and read- 
able, and the whole marine is gotten up 
in such style as to make one wish to read 
it at home. I do this, and derive much 
pleasure therefrom. With best wishes for 
the Bankers Magazine. 

“J. W. ANDREWS, Asst. Cashier, 
“American National Bank, 
“Pensacola, Fla.” 



BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

“We have been subscribers to the Bank- 
ers Magazine for a jiumber of years, and 
have always appreciated the high order of 
ability which goes into its make-up. We 
are particularly interested in decisions af- 
fecting banking laws, and have been much 
pleased and benefited with the accuracy 
with which such matters are reported. 

“VIRGIL M. HARRIS, 

“Trust Officer, 
“Mercantile Trust Co., 

“St. Louis, Mo.” 

“We like your magazine very much. Tht 
law and advertising departments are those 
we take the most interest in. 

“C. MEILLEUR, President, 

“First National Bank, 
“Ontonagon, Mich.” 

“I wish to congratulate you on the con- 
tinued improvement of your magazine, 
which, to my mind, has for many years 
been unsurpassed by any of the banking 
journals that I have had the opportunity 
to read. Your recent division into depart- 
ments, and especially the addition of the 
Publicity Department, have made it much 
more valuable and helpful. 

“JOS. G. BROWN, President, 
“Citizens National Bank, 
“Raleigh, N. C.” 

“From an educational standpoint, no 
banker can well afford to be without the 
Bankers Magazine. I enjoy all the de- 
partments. Your editorials are sound and 
some of your suggestions might be put into 
force, to the everlasting gratitude of a suf- 
fering people. My advice to any young 
bank clerk would be to subscribe for your 
magazine at once, read and study it well. 

“F. B. DIETRICK, Asst. Cashier, 

“First National Bank, 
“Waterloo, Iowa.” 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— Robert C. Lewis has recently been 
elected vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Co., succeeding A. E. G. Goodridge, 
resigned. 



bank was organized a little over five years 
ago, and has show f n large earnings. Last 
year it increased its dividend from six per 
cent, a year to ten per cent., its latest divi- 
dend at this rate having been paid the first 
of July. 



— W. L. Moyer is at the heud of a group 
which is organizing a new bank to be sit- 
uated in the downtown district. The in- 
corporators besides Mr. Moyer will be, it 
is said, P. H. Sheridan, Clarence Foote, 
Fred H. Woodstock, and Thomas Tileston. 
Although definite announcement of their 
plans has not yet been made, a number of 
strong names will be found among those 
interested in the new institution. The bank 
will probably be named the Prudential 
Bank, and will be a state Institution. It is 
to have a capital of $500,000. 

— James N. Wallace, president of the 
Central Trust Company, has been elected 
a director of the Merchants* National Bank. 

— The capital stock of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank has been increased from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. 

The increase was effected by the decla- 
ration of a 100 per cent, cash dividend out 
of the bank’s surplus and the use of this 
money for subscription by the stockholders 
to a like amount of additional stock. 

This bank now has, in addition to a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, a surplus of $200,000 and 
undivided profits of about $100,000. The 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

J^CTIVE and Reserve cAocounts 
Are solicited And interest pAid 
on daily balances. 'Designated 
depository for reserve of New 
York StAte 'Banks and Trust 
Companies : : : : : : : 

Capital and Surplus, $700,000 



— The Comptroller’s call of June 23, fol- 
lowing so closely upon the last previous 
call of April 28, finds most of the banks 
reporting just about the same figures for 
both dates. However, deposits of the Mar- 
ket and Fulton National Bank on June 23 
were $10,525,018, being an increase of $275,- 
753 for the fifty-six days. This institution 
also reports surplus and profits of $1,710,- 
0L6; loans and discounts of $7,320,439, and 
total resources of $13,434,234. 

— The Bankers’ Trust Company of 7 Wall 
street has completed arrangements for in- 
creasing its capital from $1,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000. One-half of the new shares will 
be offered to present stockholders at $300 
a share and the rest will be acquired from 
the stockholders by various interests at $400 
a share. The difference, namely $100 a 
share, will go to the present stockholders, 
and a cash dividend of $50 per share will 
also be declared before the increase. Stock- 
holders will vote on the proposition on 
August 3. 

With this increase in capital the trust 
company will have a total capital of $3,- 
000,000 and a surplus of $6,000,000. 

The company has also secured a twenty- 
one year lease with three renewal privileges 
of the old Stevens Building, a seven-story 
structure that surrounds the northwest cor- 
ner of Wall and Nassau streets. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the owner of 
the ground, Mrs. Adele Livingston Samp- 
son, for the erection of a new* sixteen-story 
oflice building on the site. The trust com- 
pany will occupy the tw'o low'er floors and 
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will lease the remainder of the building to 
office tenants. 

The cost of the new structure will be 
about $1,750,000, while the rental of the 
plot for the maximum term, eighty-four 
years, will aggregate about $7,000,000. 

The Stevens Building was put up in 1880. 
It is one of the few old style office build- 
ings remaining in the financial district. The 
plot on which it stands is L shaped and 
has frontages of 69 feet on Wall street and 
28.5 feet on Nassau street. It abuts the 
twenty-story building occupied by the First 
National Bank and faces the Sub-Treasury. 

- At the annual meeting of the trustees 
of the Fanners’ Loan and Trust Company, 
held June 17, several officers were moved 
up in rank and two new’ assistant-cashiers 
were named. The institution’s official staff 
is now as follows: Edwin S. Marston, pres- 

ident; Samuel Sloan, vice-president; Augus- 
tus V. Heely, vice-president and secretary ; 
William B. Cardozo and Cornelius R. Ag- 
new, vice-presidents and assistant-secre- 
taries; Robert E. Boyd, assistant-secretary 
and registrar; William A. I>uncan and 
Horace F. Howland, assistant-secretaries; 
J. Kenneth Mac Alpine, cashier, and J. 
Courtney Tally, Francis A. Wilson, Herbert 
Wellington, and Harry D. Sammis, assist- 
ant-cashiers. 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, held recently, Frank A. Yanderlip, 
Percy A. Rockefeller, John W. Sterling, 
and Augustus V. Heely were elected 
trustees, to fill vacancies, one of which W'as 
caused by the death of H. H. Rogers. 
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— Another of the large special dividends 
which the Fifth Avenue Bank has paid 
almost annually in the last few years was 
declared June 26, when the directors, in 
addition to the regular quarterly dividend 
of tw'enty-five per cent., declared a special 
dividend of 125 per cent., both payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 30. Last 
year a special dividend of 160 per cent, was 
paid, and in 1906 150 per cent; 120 per 
cent. w T as paid in 1905, and 100 per eent. in 
1903. 

— At the close of business June 23, the 
Liberty National Bank gave out the follow*- 
ing excellent report of its condition: Loans 
and discounts, $14,743,330; cash on hand 
and available, $7,455,997; undivided profits, 
$610,381; deposits, $20,775,198, and re- 
sources, $25,383,930. 

— Leading business men of Coney Island 
have decided to abandon the proposition to 
form a national bank and instead organize 
a state institution. The State Banking 
Department has been asked for a charter. 
The new' bank w'ill have a capital of $100,- 
000 and a surplus of $50,000. It is to be 
known as the Bank of Coney Island. 

The institution, w r hen it is organized, will 
locate at Surf avenue and Twelfth street, 
in the bank building w’hich w'as originally 
occupied bv the Coney Island and Bath 
Beach Bank and later by the Lafayette 
Trust Company branch. The list of organ- 
izers of the institution follows: Stephen E. 
Jackson, Frederick B. Henderson, William 
J. Ward, Fred W. Kister, Adolph P, An- 
heiter, Henry Grashorn, Charles L. Felt- 
man and Charles G. Balraanno. 



— The Central Trust Company, which re- 
cently increased its capital stock and in- 
cidentally declared a special 200 per cent, 
dividend, has issued its half-yearly state- 
ment, showing surplus and undivided profits 
of the company on June 30 of $15,701,027. 
On April 28, the date of the last report to 
the State Banking Department, the surplus 
and undivided profits of the company 
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amounted to $15,579,696. Since that date 
the Central Trust Company has paid $2,- 

200.000 in dividends, including the dividend 
of $200,000 paid on May 1 and the special 
dividend of $2,000,000 on June 15. The sur- 
plus and undivided profits on J une 30 
amounted, as stated, to $15,701,027, an in- 
crease of $121,329. The capital stock of the 
company is now $3,000,000, with surplus 
$15,000,000 and its undivided profits $710,- 
027. The company’s total resources amount 
to $112,761,170. Included in its resources 
are over $9,000,000 cash in its vaults, $33,- 

600.000 cash in banks, $41,400,000 in loans 
and over $26,000,000 in public and other 
securities. 

— The long delayed annual meeting of the 
Carnegie Trust Company, which has been 
put off from week to week while waiting 
for the proposed consolidation with the 
Van Norden Trust Company to be put into 
shape, finally took place on July 12. Officers 
were elected, and routine business was 
transacted, but the details of the merger 
were not yet ready and the matter is still 
to be acted upon. The officers elected are 
as follows: 

C. C. Dickinson, president; J. Ross Cul- 
len and R. L. Smith, vice-presidents; R. B. 
Moorhead, secretary; S. C. Dickinson, 
treasurer; J. J. Dickinson, Jr., assistant 
treasurer and assistant trust officer; A. B. 
Chandler, assistant secretary; L. C. Ball, 
auditor; R. B. Ramage, trust officer. 

— Depositors of the Bowery Savings Bank 
on July 1 were paid a dividend at the 
rate of four per cent, per annum. This 
made the 150th consecutive dividend paid by 
the bank since its incorporation. 

The bank was organised in 1834 and com- 
menced business on June 2 of that year. 
On the opening day $2,020 was received 
from fifty depositors, and to-day there are 

155,000 open accounts on the books, while 
the deposits aggregate more than $105,000,- 
000 . 

In its early history the bank occupied 
an old building at No*. 128 Bowery. Later, 
the property at No. 130 Bowery was pur- 
chased, and a new structure erected on 
this plot in the year 1852. This building 
was adequate for the business for about 
forty years; but continued growth in de- 
posits and in the number of depositors 
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made it necessary to replace this struc- 
ture with the present spacious edifice, which 
was erected in 1894. 

During the seventy-five years of its ex- 
istence it has paid in dividends to its de- 
positors $86,000,000, and more than one mil- 
lion persons have had accounts with the 
bank. 

— Russell Armstrong, formerly with Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons, has been elected director 
and first vice-president of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company, and will have 
charge of the bond department. E. W. 
Hill, formerly of N. W. Harris & Co., was 
elected treasurer. 

— Lawrence Slade, who has been connect- 
ed with the Trust Company of America for 
several years, was on July 20 appointed an 
assistant secretary of that company. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



—The National Bank of Commerce of 
Boston makes the following gratifying re- 
port as of June 23: Loans and discounts, 

$9,294,205.66 ; U. S. and other bonds and 
securities, $1,890,565.75; cash and due from 
banks, $6,624,582.19; total resources, $17,- 
820,881. The capital is $1,500,000, surplus 
and profits, $1,282,071.65; deposits, $14,- 
948,811.85. 



— An agreement of directors to consoli- 
date the Metropolitan National Bank of 
Boston with the Atlantic National Bank 
was announced in a notice sent July 15 to 
the shareholders of each institution. The 
business of the Metropolitan National will 
be liquidated. 

The Atlantic, which is one of the oldest 
national banks in Boston, was incorporated 
in 1828. It has a capital of $750,000 and 
deposits of $3,669,873. The Metropolitan 
National was chartered in 1875, with $500,- 
000 capital, and its deposits aggregate 
$1,411,28.3. 
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— At a special meeting of the New Eng- 
land National Bank of Boston, it was voted 
to reduce the capital from $1,000,000 to 
$ 200 , 000 . 

— The annual meeting of the corporators 
of the Derby (Conn.) Savings Bank was 
held on the morning of June 30, and the 
report of the treasurer showed that the in- 
stitution had had a very prosperous year. 

The total deposits in the bank are $4,- 
311,856. The surplus account, taking the 
assets at par, is $120,753, but taking the 
assets at the present market value the ac- 
count amounts to $391,807. 

During the year 1,298 new accounts have 
been opened and 1,098 have been closed, 
making a gain of 200 accounts for the year. 



The amount deposited during the year has 
been $1,008,675, and the amount withdrawn 
has been $914,644, a gain of $94,031. A 
dividend of two per cent, for the past six 
months, which is at the rate of four per 
cent, per annum, was declared. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: President, George E. Barber; 

vice-president, Charles H. Nettleton; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Thomas S. Birdseye; 
directors, George W. Beardsley, George B. 
Clark, Thomas S. Birdseye, John Peterson,. 
William H. Williams, Albert W. Phillips, 
F. F. Abbott. 

At the meeting of the directors, H. S. 
Birdseye was elected assistant treasurer, 
and Charles E. Clark and H. F. Wanning 
were elected auditors. 

— Dwight Alexander has resigned as 
cashier of the Northfield branch of the Win- 
chester (N. H.) National Bank, much to 
the regret of the Northfield patrons. At 
present F. M. Cullom, cashier of the Win- 
chester Bank, is taking his place. 

— The annual meeting of the Stonington 
(Conn.) Savings Bank was held in the 
rooms of the bank on June 29, the follow- 
ing officials being chosen for the ensuing 
year: President, Moses A. Pendleton; vice- 
president, George E. Grinncll; secretary 
and treasurer, D. B. Spalding; directors, 
the above named officials and H. N. Pen- 
dleton, George H. Robinson, Oscar F. Pen- 
dleton and James H. Stivers. 

— The following officers were elected at 
the close of the business sessions of the 
Connecticut Bankers’ Association, held in 
Waterburv: 

President. C. C. Barlow, of the Yale Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven; vice-president, 
M. H. Greffing, of the City National Bank 
of Danbury; secretary, C. E. Hoyt, of the 
South Norwalk Trust Company, South Nor- 
walk; treasurer, H. C. Lathrop, of the 
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UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 



Windham National Bank, Willimantic; ex- 
ecutive committee, C. L. Rockwell, of the 
First National Bank of Meriden; F. A. 
Chamberlain, of the New Britain National 
Bank, New Britain; W. L. Baldwin, of 
the Stamford National Bank, Stamford; 
George B. Prest, of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New London; H. W. Stevens, of 
the Hartford National Bank, Hartford. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— Alexander Dunbar has been elected 
cashier of the Exchange National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, to succeed Andrew Long, who 
recently resigned. In assuming his new 
office, Mr. Dunbar retires as secretary and 
treasurer of the Guaraptee Title & Trust 
Co. of Pittsburgh. 



In response to the call of the comptroller of 
the currency for statement of condition on 
June 23 the bank reports deposits of $22,- 
286370.93. This is the largest total of de- 
posits ever reported by the bank, and com- 
pares with $15,776,549.53 for the corre- 
sponding call of last year, which was on 
July 15. 

— At the close of business on June 23 the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., which is cap- 
italized at $2,400,000, reported deposits of 
$16,783,143; surplus and profits of $3,015,- 
159. Loans and discounts were $15,013,- 
415; Cnited States bonds, $2,265,000; other 
investment securities, $5,045,247 ; banking 
house and equipment is carried at $555,325; 
cash and due from banks, $6,296,660, and 
total resources, $24,413,437. 

— At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Bank of North America, Philadel- 
phia, held June 24, the position of cashier, 
.made vacant by the death of Mr. Watt, was 
filled by the promotion of S. D. Jordan, 
who for a number of years past has acted 
in the capacity of assistant cashier. W. J. 
Murphy, second assistant cashier, was ad- 
vanced to Mr. Jordan’s desk and Richard 
S. McKinley was made second assistant 
cashier. Mr. Jordan, the new cashier, has 
spent his entire business career in the Bank 
of North America, having begun his asso- 
ciation with that institution immediately 
upon leaving the Central High School, on 
November 19, 1862. Mr. Murphy, the new 
first assistant cashier, has also been con- 
nected with the bank for over thirty years. 
Mr. McKinley, the new second assistant 
cashier, was assistant paying teller for a 
number of years, but has of late been in 
charge of tlie collateral desk. 

— When the Girard National Bank of 
Pliiladelphia rendered its report on April 
28 it bad $39,863,538 deposits; these de- 
posits, according to the bank’s statement of 
June 23, have increased to $41,282,501 — a 
matter of $1,418,963. 



— On June 23 the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh reported deposits of $35,782,- 
145; surplus and profits amounting to $2,- 
733,491; cash and due from banks, $11,340,- 
749; and total resources, $45,248,633. 

Since April 28, deposits have increased 
$4,509,821, and this in itself is proof of the 
bank’s flourishing condition. 

— Robert A. Orr, vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange, has been elected 
president, to succeed John W. Crawford, 
deceased; John B. Barbour, Jr., has been 
elected a director, and James E. Brown a 
member of the committee on membership. 

— The First National Bank of Pittsburgh 
continues to report increases in deposits. 



— The First National Bank of Punxsu- 
tawney. Pa., and the Punxsutawnev Nation- 
al Bank have consolidated, with a capital 
stock of $200,000; surplus and undivided 
profits, $260,000; deposits, $1,500,000, and 
total resources, $2,150,000. The institution 
will be known as the Punxsutawney Na- 
tional Bank. The officers are: President, 
S. A. Ruin; vice-president, John A. Weber; 
cashier, Frank B. Lang; assistant cashier, 
J. I.. Kurtz. 

--Directors of the Citizens’ Trust Com- 
pany of Canonsburg, Pa., have elected 
Charles C. Johnson president, to fill the 
vacancy made by the death of Gen. John C. 
McNary. 
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In 1805 Mr. Johnson was elected cashier 
of the Citizens’ Bank, which was taken over 
by the trust company in 1901, when it w’as 
organized and at which time Mr. Johnson 
became secretary and treasurer, a position 
he has held ever since. John T. McXary, 
a son of Gen. McNary, who was assistant 
treasurer, was elected director to fill the 
vacancy made by the death of his father, 
and secretary and treasurer, which had 
been held by Mr. Johnson. 

— Another step forward has been taken 
by the Columbia National Bank of Buffalo, 
N. Y., through an increase of capital from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. The increase has 
been approved and proceedings are under 
wav for another immediate increase from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

Without exaggeration it may be said that 
the history of the Columbia National Bank 
has been really remarkable. The bank was 
organized in May, 1892, with n capital of 
$500,000 and with Josiah Jewett as presi- 
dent. He was succeeded by former Mayor 
Edgar B. Jewett, who remained at the head 
until the bank was reorganized January 1, 
1905, when George F. Rand became the 
president, which office he has filled ever 
since. At the time of reorganization the re- 
sources amounted to about $1,500,000, and 
they have been increased to more than $11,- 
500,000. The loans, which amounted to 
about $750,000 then, now amount to more 
than $6,500,000. The bank was paying no 
dividend at that time and now it is paying 
eighteen per cent, dividend per annum. 

— Jesse B. Wilson, for sixteen years pres- 
ident of the Lincoln National Bank, of 
Washington, D. C., tendered his resigna- 
tion July 1, as an officer of that institu- 
tion to the board of directors, and on ac- 
count of his advanced age and failing 
health he will retire to private life. Rich- 
ard A. Walker, vice-president of the bank, 
will be acting president until such time as 
the board decides to name Mr. Wilson’s 
successor. 

Mr. Wilson, who is eighty-four years old, 
came to the District of Columbia as a lad 
of sixteen. His first employment was as 
clerk in a grocery store, and from this 
position he advanced steadily until he be- 
came proprietor of one of the largest 
groceries on Pennsylvania avenue. He re- 
tired from this business many years ago, and 
since then he has been identified with sev- 
eral local enterprises of importance. 

At the time of his election to the presi- 
dency of the then new Lincoln National 
Bank Mr. Wilson was president of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company and pres- 
ident of the Northern Liberty market. Mr. 
Wilson is a member of the Oldest Inhab- 
itants’ Association. 
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— Paul A. Seeger, as a special meeting 
July 2 of the board of directors of the 
Drovers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, of 
Baltimore, was elected to the presidency of 
that institution, to fill the vacancy made by 
tlie death of James Clark, who held that 
position for a number of years. The an- 
nouncement of Mr. Seeger’s election did 
not come as a surprise to the financial 
world, for he has been closely connected 
with the interests of the bank as its vice- 
president for some time. Robert D. Hop- 
kins, of the Brigham-Hopkins Company, 
was elected vice-president, to succeed Mr. 
Seeger. 

Mr. Seeger first became interested in the 
Drovers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
about eighteen or twenty years ago. He 
was elected to the vice-presidency five years 
ago, to succeed Leopold Strouse. His suc- 
cess in financial undertakings has made him 
well known in the banking circles of Balti- 
more and the state. He has for some time 
been the president of the Pikesville Na- 
tional Bank, and is largely responsible for 
the success of that institution. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— Directors of the First National Bank 
of Chicago have decided to increase the 
capital of the institution from $8,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 on Jan. 1, 1910. At the same 
time, the capital of the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank will be increased from $5,000,000 
to $5,500,000, in order that the stockhold- 
ers of the national bank may retain the 
same proportionate interest in the stock of 
the trust company — one share for four. 
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The new stock in the First National will 
be offered to old holders at $200 a share, 
in the ratio of twenty-five per cent, of their 
holdings. The increase in the trust com- 
pany will be effected by the transfer of 
$500,000 from surplus to capital account. 
After the increase the national hank will 
have $10,000,000 of capital, $10,000,000 of 
surplus and undivided profits amounting to 
around $1,000,000. 'The First Trust now 
has upward of $2,700,000 of surplus and un- 
divided profits, against its $2,000,000 of 
capital. Its earnings in the first six 
months of the year are understood to have 
been four per cent, of its capital. 

The same dividend, sixteen per cent., will 
be maintained after the increase, the First 
National stock, carrying an interest in the 
stock of the trust company, has advanced 
recently to $155 a share bid. 

— Reporting its condition at the close of 
business June 23, the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago shows a capital stock of 
$3,000,000. a surplus of $3,000,000, loans of 
$35,605,701, undivided profits of $1,344,- 
640, deposits of $ 49 , 735 , 392 , and total re- 
sources of $59,075,032. 

— As usual, the last official statement of 
the Drovers’ Deposit National Bank of 
Chicago, made June 23, was one indicating 
great strength and prosperity. Deposits 



were $6,666,021 on that date; loans and dis- 
bursements, $4341,011; surplus and profits, 
$413,275, and total resources, $8,128,091. 

— The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago has been made the local clearing 
agent for the “travelers’ cheques” of the 
American Bankers’ Association. The checks 
are sold by virtually all the members of the 
association, and they are drawn on the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York. 
The plan was worked out by Fred I. Kent, 
formerly of Chicago. 

— Herman Waldeck, for several years 
officially connected with the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago as assistant cashier 
and manager of its credit department, was 
elected vice-president at a meeting of the 
hoard of directors on July 6. 

— W. R. Dawes, cashier of the Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the North Side State 
Savings Bank of Chicago. This bank is 
controlled by the Central Trust Co. At the 
annual meeting of stockholders of this bank 
on July 13 the retiring directors were re- 
elected, and they in return re-elected all 
the retiring officers. The earnings of the 
bank were in excess of nine per cent, for 
the year. 
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China and Japan 

with their countless millions of pop- 
ulation, offer the great world mar- 
ket of the future. The gateway to 
Asia is 

San Francisco 

Direct drawings on Hong Kong and 
other Asiatic points are made by 
correspondents of the 

American National 
Bank 

SAN FRANCISCO 



— J. H. Reed hase been appointed mana- 
ger of the savings department of the 
Colonial Trust A Savings Bank of Chicago. 
The position is a new one. 



— H. G. Barnum, president of the First 
National Exchange Bank of Port Huron, 
Mich., is the new president of the Michigan 
State Bankers’ Association. The other offi- 
cers of the association are: 

First vice-president, Emory W. Clark, 
vice-president First National Bank, De- 
troit; second vice-president, C. J. Monroe, 
director of the Kalamazoo Savings Bank, 
Kalamazoo; treasurer, Willard F. Hopkins,- 
vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Alger county, Munising; secretary and 
attorney, Hal H. Smith of Detroit; mem- 
bers of the executive council, I. B. Unger, 
assistant to the president of the Old De- 
troit National Bank, Detroit; George G. 
Brown, cashier Cheboygan State Bank, 
Cheboygan; A. D. Bennett, president of the 
Commercial Bank, Port Huron; H. E. Har- 
rison, cashier State Savings Bank, Vassar; 
D. B. K. Van Baalte, president Holland 
City State Bank, Holland; A. E. Sleeper, 
president State Savings Bank, Bad Axe; 
F. J. Hopkins, cashier City National Bank, 
Lansing. 



— The American National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Iiul., has the largest capital of 
any bank in the state — $1,500,000 — and its 
latest statement of condition, dated June 
23, is therefore of exceptional interest. The 
present surplus fund is $500,000; undivided 
profits are $151,060; loans $3,521,855; de- 
posits, $6,366,058, and total resources, $12,- 
214,559. 



— Paul J. Leeman has been promoted to 
an assistant cashiership of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis. Mr. Leeman 
has been in the employ of the hank for the 
past ten years. The hank, which lost an 
assistant cashier in the death of Ernest C. 
Brown, has three other assistants to Cashier 
George F. Orde, namely, D. Mackerchar, 
H. A. Willoughby and George A. Lyon, Mr. 
Leeman ranking fourth. 



— At a meeting of the directors of the 
Southern National Bank of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., held June 30, Allen R. White, until 
recently cashier of the Union National 
Bank, was elected president, succeeding W. 
J. Thomas, who has been acting as presi- 
dent of the institution for some time. 

Mr. Thomas was elected vice-president 
and chairman of the board. Mr. White 
was first elected a director of the hank and 
was then placed in nomination for presi- 
dent and elected. 

Upon the retirement of Mr. White as 
cashier of the Union National, the report 
became current that he would go with the 
Southern National. 

James S. Eseott was formerly president 
of the institution, hut retired about eighteen 
months ago. 



— The First Trust & Savings Bank of 
Des Moines, la., which is to be an adjunct 
of the First National Bank of that citv, 
has been incorporated. Arthur Reynolds, 
president of the hank, will be at the head 
of the new organization. 

— At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the South Side Bank of St. Louis, held 
July 12, the following directors w r ere elect- 
ed: Adolphus Busch, Aug. A. Busch, 

Charles Ehlermann, C. W. Johnson, Henry 
Koehler, Jr., Henry Menzenwerth, A. C. F. 
Meyer, Joseph Pauly, Chas. C. Reuss, 
Charles Schroeder and F. Widmann. The 
directors organized and re-elected the old 
hoard of officers. 



— The new Broadway National Bank of 
St. Louis, the only national bank in the 
city outside of the business center, opened 
for business on the morning of June 29. 
When closed for the day it had on its books 
accounts with 200 depositors, amounting to 
over $150,000. The deposits ranged from 
$50 to $4,000, and all were from merchants 
and other residents of the neighborhood 
of the new institution. 

The hank stands at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Soulard street. It occu- 
pies an attractive tw'o-storv building, and 
the hanking room is 10x50 feet in area. It 
is finished in antique oak, with mosaic 
floors, and the fixtures are massive. 

The capital stock of the bank, which is 
$200,000, has been sold to representative 
business men of South St. Louis. The or- 
ganizers have tried to place the stock where 
it would bring the hank in touch with the 
greatest diversity of business interests. The 
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stock has been divided among 200 stock- 
holders. 

The officers and directors of the bank 
are: F. Ernest Cramer, vice-president of 

the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, presi- 
dent ; Snelson Chesney, president of the 
Stockyards National Bank, vice-president; 
D. A. Siegfried, cashier; C. L. Gray, 
Xenophon P. Wilflev, Eugene A. Freund 
and Henry C. Menne, assistant cashiers. 

— \V. F. Carter, of the law firm of Car- 
ter, Collins and Jones, has been elected 
a vice-president of the Mercantile Trust 
Company of St. Louis. - Mr. Carter has 
been president of the Missouri-Lincoln 
Trust Company since the resignation of 
Dr. Pinckney French. Dr. French resigned 
shortly after the company went into liquida- 
tion and its business was taken over by the 
Mercantile. 

— For June 23, in response to the official 
call, the Mechanics- American National 
Bank of St. Louis reports as follows: Loans 
and discounts, $18,580,394; cash in banks 
and on hand, $14,122,525; total resources, 
$36,862,500. The capital stock is $2,000,000; 
surplus and undivided profits, $3,004,677, 



and deposits, $29,872,222. These figures 
represent substantial increases over the fig- 
ures reported for April 28. 

— The Mercantile National Bank of St. 
Louis, for June 23, makes the following 
flattering report: Loans and discounts, 

$2,613,453; cash and exchange, $2,294,193; 
total resources, $6,501,100. The capital 
stock is $1,500,000; surplus and profits, 
$526,566; deposits, $3,974,533. Comparing 
these figures with those submitted April 
28, we note a clear gain of $224,413 in de- 
posits; a gain of $5,993 in surplus and 
profits; and a gain of $680,407 in resources. 
The Mercantile Trust Company, of which 
Festus J. Wade, president of the Mercan- 
tile National is also president, makes an 
equally gratifying report of its condition 
for June 23. 

The Trust Company now has resources 
of $29,417,774 and deposits of $19,681,751. 

—One of the largest and oldest banks in 
the state of Illinois, outside of Chicago, is 
the First National of Litchfield. 

It was organized in 1863, and has weath- 
ered successfully the panics of *73, '93 and 
'07. Twenty years ago, the bank was re- 
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organized under the national banking law, 
taking over the business of S. M. Grubbs 
and Co., new capital was added, and a 
strong board elected, which it has main- 
tained until this day. The present board 
of directors represents a financial strength 
of over one million dollars. 

The First National of Litchfield, 111., has 
$75,000 capital, a surplus of $20,165, and 
$503,834 deposits. 




S. M. GRUBBS 

President First National Bank of Litchfield. 111. 



S. M. Grubbs, the venerable president, is 
an executive of recognized ability and fore- 
sight. His institution but recently renewed 
its charter, and great things are being ex- 
pected from it from this time on. 

— On June 22 the United States National 
Bank of Owensboro, Ky., opened its doors 
for business, with a capital fully paid up 
of $250,000. During its organization the 
U. S. National had purchased the assets of 
the Bank of Commerce, the Mechanics’ 
Bank and Trust Company and the Eagle 
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Bank, all of Owensboro, which gave it 
$600,000 worth of business to begin with. 

The officers are E. T. Franks, president; 
C. E. Birk, vice-president; J. W. Mc- 




E. T. FRANKS 

President United States National Bank, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 



Culloch, vice-president; J. J. Sweeney, vice- 
president; C. W. Hudson, acting cashier; 
W. F. Hurt, assistant cashier, and Marvin 
May, assistant cashier. 

Mr. Hudson was formerly cashier of the 
Eagle Bank, Mr. Hunt of the Mechanics’ 
Bank and Trust Company and Marvin May 
cashier of the Bank of Commerce. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

— Strength, conservatism, and a wonder- 
ful growth arc all shown in the following 
figures, taken from a comparative statement 
of condition made by the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Va.: Loans on 

June 23, 1894, amounted to $802,785; on 
June 23, 1899, this item totaled $1,231,477; 
on June 23, 1904, it stood at $1,754,694; 
June 23, 1907, $2,332,322, and June 23, 1909, 
$3,193,366. 

Surplus and profits in the fifteen years 
have been increased from $223,457 to $888,- 
515; deposits increased from $1,235,620 in 
1894, to $5,086,471 in 1909. 

John P. Branch is president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank of Richmond; John 
K. Branch and John F. Glenn, vice-presi- 
dents; Thos. B. McAdams, cashier, and J. R. 
Perdue and Geo. H. Keesee, assistant 
cashiers. 
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— William H. Baker, the wealthy choco- 
late manufacturer of Winchester, Va., has 
been elected president of the Shenandoah 
Valley National Bank of Winchester, Va., 
one of the oldest and largest financial in- 
stitutions in Virginia, succeeding the late 
Scott H. Hanshrough. Mr. Baker, who is 
president of the Common Council and also 
at the head of the large wholesale firm of 
Baker & Co. has been a director of the bank 
for twenty-five years. His father, the late 
William B. Baker, was for many years 
president of the bank. 

— As evidence of a splendid growth of 
business, the American National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., presents the following 
table: 

Deposits. 



December 2. 1899 $124,077 

April 26, 1900 .. 576.292 

February 19, 1901 862.419 

February 25. 1902 1.254,114 

September 9, 1903 1,892,321 

June 9, 1904 1,997,984 

January 11, 1905 2.447,451 

November 12, 1906 3,049,586 

December 3. 1907 3,238,759 

May 14, 190S 3,261,935 

June 23. 1909 3,275,311 



— The Merchants' Bank of Raleigh, N. C., 
began business under the Federal system 
on July 2, changing its title to the Mer- 
chants* National Bank. The institution 
commenced operations on March 29, assum- 
ing the deposit liabilities of the Carolina 
Trust Co. The officers of the Merchants* 
National are E. C. Duncan, president; W. 
H. Williamson and W. F. Utley, vice-pres- 
idents; W. B. Drake, Jr., cashier, and Sam- 
uel J. Hinsdale, assistant cashier. 

— Owing to ill health, W. M. Lewis has 
resigned as president of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Macon, Ga. Mr. Lewis was 
one of the founders of the bank and had 
been its president since its organization in 
1906. J. F. Heard, president of the Macon 
Chamber of Commerce, has been chosen as 
the new head of the bank. C. B. Lewis, 
brother of the retiring president, and who 
has been affiliated with the institution from 
the start, continues as cashier. 

— One of the best known financial Insti- 
tutions in Alabama — the Birmingham Trust 
and Savings Company of Birmingham — 
reports deposits of $3,564,519, a surplus of 
$300,000 and undivided profits of $95,203. 
It has a capital stock of $500,000 and total 
resources of $4,459,823, and its officers are: 
Arthur W. Smith, president; Tom O. Smith, 
vice-president, W. H. Maulv, cashier; J. M. 
Caldwell, secretary; Benson Cain, C. D. 
Cotten and E. W. Finch, assistant cashiers. 

— The charter of the Peoples’ Bank of 
Water Valley, Miss., has been approved by 
the governor and recorded by the secretary 
of state, with a capital stock of $100,000 
authorized, to begin business when $25,000 
have been paid in. This bank bids fair to 
take rank as one of the strongest financial 
institutions of North Mississippi, there be- 
ing about one hundred stockholders inter- 
ested, which insures strength and financial 
stability. A stockholders’ meeting will be 
held at an early date for the purpose of 
electing a board of directors and other 
officers of the institution, and it is thought 
the new bank will be ready to open its 
doors for business on the first day of Sep- 
tember. 



— Some of Florida’s most prominent and 
influential business men have organized the 
Fourth National Bank of Jacksonville, 
which will open about the first of the year 
with E. D. Walter, cashier of the Bruns- 
wick National Bank, as cashier. Mr. Wal- 
ter will sever his connection with the 
Brunswick bank some time in October. 

The capital stock of the concern will be 
$400,000, with a paid in surplus of $100,000. 
At the commencement of operations the 
stock will be sold at $125 per share. 
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— The directors of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company of Meridian, Miss., an- 
nounce the resignation of J. A. Gibson, who 
has been cashier for two and a half years 
past. Mr. Gibson leaves the employ of the 
institution to engage in more lucrative 
lines of employment, and carries with him 
the hearty good wishes of every member of 
the board. To fill the vacancy existing in 
the office of vice-president the election of 
Dr. T. A. Barber is announced, which posi- 
tion he assumes at once. The official staff 
accordingly consists of the following: E. B. 
McRaven, president; T. A. Barber, vice- 
president; R. C. Weems, assistant cashier. 

Owing to the vacancy existing in the po- 
sition of cashier, all executive powers here- 
tofore vested in such official are transferred 
and made a part of the duties of the as- 
istant cashier. 



same period increased its capital from 
$100,000 to .$500,000 from its earnings in 
addition to the surplus and profits of $358,- 
000 now shown. 

E. K. Smith, a prominent banker of Tex- 
arkana, has recently been added to the 
board of directors of this institution, ap- 
pointed first vice-president and is an active 
official in the conduct of its affairs. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Smith this bank has also re- 
cently had added to its list of shareholders 
some of the strongest financiers in the East. 
The addition of these gentlemen to those 
already interested in the Commercial Na- 
tional lends additional strength to the bank. 

— Twenty years ago on July 1 the Bank 
of Baton Rouge, La., commenced business. 

It started with a paid-up capital of $50,- 
000. To-day its resources amount to $1,177,- 
010. The capital (paid) is $50,000; sur- 
plus (earned), $250,000, and undivided 
profits (net) are $50,340; total resources 
are $350,310. 

During the bank’s existence it has paid 
thirty-one regular dividends and one extra, 
aggregating $100,000. 

Total earnings of the bank in twenty 
years can be summed up as follows: Sur- 

plus (earned), $250,000; undivided profits 
(net), $50,810; dividends paid, $100,000; 
total, $100,840. 

— Since the organization of the Bank of 
Baton Rouge it has stood solidly amid 
panics and other disturbing elements, and is 
stronger to-day and offers larger and better 
facilities for doing business than ever in its 
honored and distinguished history. 

— The well-known Commercial National 
Bank of Houston, Texas, reports for June 
23, total deposits of $3,577,879; a surplus 
of $500,000; undivided profits amounting 
to $161, §96; loans and discounts aggregat- 
ing $1,960,061, and resources of $4,839,775. 
Being a depositary of the United States 
Government, the Commercial National easily 
takes rank as one of the enterprising banks 
of the Lone Star state. 



— The semi-annual statement of the Com- 
mercial National Bank of Shreveport, La., 
shows that its deposits are now $3,563,300, 
an increase of $525,300 since a correspond- 
ing date last year. This is not only an ex- 
cellent showing on the part of the Com- 
mercial National but is something of an in- 
dication of the general condition of the sur- 
rounding country despite unfavorable con- 
ditions in the past. 

The growth of this bank during a period 
of ten years is worthy of comment. In 
June, 1899, its deposits were $683,600, with 
surplus and profits of $76,300 — capital of 
$100,000. To-dav deposits of $3,563300 are 
shown, an increase of $2,879,700 with sud- 
plus and profits $358,000, having during the 



— The Texas Trust Co. of Houston, for 
which a charter was issued a few weeks ago 
began business on Monday, July 12. Jesse 
H. Jones, formerly president of the Nation- 
al City Bank of Houston, the business of 
which was liquidated through the Lumber- 
man’s National Bank in April, is at the head 
of the new organization, and is understood 
to have been chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing about its establishment. The company 
has a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$125,000, tlie stock being subscribed for at 
$125 per share. The management includes, 
besides President Jones, C. G. Pillot, N. E. 
Meador, James A. Baker, S. F. Carter, J. S. 
Rice, J. M. Rockwell and H. L. Chapman, 
vice-presidents; Fred. J. Ileyne, cashier and 
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secretary, and L. B. Mayer, assistant cash- 
ier. The new institution occupies the old 
quarters of the National City Bank at 
Texas avenue and Main street. Two St. 
Louis bankers are members of the board of 
directors, namely B. F. Edwards and Tom 
Randolph, respectively president and vice- 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in St. Louis. 

— At the close of business June 23, the 
National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio, 
Texas, reported loans and discounts of $1,- 
918,989; cash and exchange, $950,306; total 
resources, $3,170,295. The capital stock is 
$300,000; surplus, $250,000, and undivided 
profits, $27,073. Deposits on the date 
named were $2,293,221. J. P. Barclay is 
president, A. L. C. Magruder cashier. 

— The directors of the Central Bank & 
Trust Company of Memphis, Tenn., have 
decided to increase the capital stock of the 
institution from $250,000 to $500,000. The 
proceeds from the sale of the new stock are 
to be used for the building of the twenty- 
story structure to be erected for the bank 
on a lot recently purchased for that pur- 
pose. 

— The latest report of the First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn., shows a large busi- 
ness conducted on lucrative lines. It re- 
cords capital stock, $500,000; surplus and 
profits, $361,833; deposits, $4,888,451. The 
loans and discounts are $3,528,176; bonds 
and stocks, $1,142,708; cash and sight ex- 
change, $1,515,655, and total resources, $6,- 
255,569. 

— At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, First National Bank, Jackson, Tenn., 
the following officers were unanimously 
elected : 

J. W. Vanden, president, to succeed the 
late John R. McKinnie; W. A. Caldwell, 
cashier, in place of J. W. Vanden; Thos. 
I. Taylor, assistant cashier, in place of W. 
A. Caldwell. 

WESTERN STATES. 

— A comparison of the last two official 
statements of the Boise City, Idaho, Na- 
tional Bank, one dated April 28, the other 
June 23. discloses some splendid gains in 
the various items, indicative of the bank’s 
growth. 



On April 28, the deposits were $1,941,- 
589; by June 23 they had increased to 
$2,426,698. In the same length of time 
there was an increase in profits from $22,- 
782 to $29,453, and an increase of resources 
from $2,439,632 to $2,944,172. 

The officers are; F. R. Coffin, president; 
Timothy Regan, vice-president; J. E. Clin- 
ton, Jr., cashier; Fred Brown, assistant 
cashier; B. W. Walker, assistant cashier. 

— W. C. MacFadden, secretary of the 
North Dakota State Bankers’ Association, 
reports 474 banks now enrolled as associa- 
tion members. This compares favorably 
with 398 members for last year. 

— Interesting programmes have been pre- 

S ared for the sessions of the Montana 
bankers’ Association convention, to be 
held at Helena, August 4 and 5. 

G<x>. F. Orde, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, will deliver an 
address on “A Banker’s Moral Reputation 
as an Asset of His Bank.” 

E. I. Coman, president Exchange Nation- 
al Bank of Spokane, will speak on “The 
Basis of Credit — with Special Reference to 
the Northwest.” 

— Samuel Whitney, secretary of the new 
Utah Bankers’ Association, has made the 
following statement; 

The organization of Utah State Bankers* 
Association took place June 16, 1909, the 
Initiative in this step having been taken by 
the Salt Lake City Clearing-House Associa- 
tion. The delegates were welcomed by Gov- 
ernor William Spry, in behalf of the State; 
by Mayor Bransford, in behalf of the city; 
and by W. S. McCornick, in behalf of the 
Clearing-House Association. 

An informal discussion of subjects was 
taken up and permanent officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, L. S. Hills, president Deseret National 
Bank, Salt Lak^ City; vice-president, A. R. 
Heywood, president Commercial National 
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Bank, Ogden. Utah; second vice-president, 
W. H. Brereton, president State Bank of 
Provo, Provo. Utah; secretary and treasurer, 
S. A. Whitney, cashier McCornick & Com- 
pany, Salt Lake. 

The first meeting was a more or less infor- 
mal affair, but it is proposed to meet annu- 
ally, when different members will be as- 
signed subjects of importance to the banking 
and commercial Interests of the State. 

— A charter was granted recently for the 
third bank at Newman Grove, Neb., with 
a capital stock of $15,000, to be known 
as the Shell Creek Valley State Bank. The 
incorporators are Thomas O’Shea, John J. 
O’Shea, Mollie O’Shea, and Mark O’Shea. 
Thomas O’Shea is the president of the 
Farmers’ National Bank of Madison, Neb. 
Recently the First National Bank of 
Newman Grove changed hands, Senator C. 
H. Randall selling his stock, which was a 
controlling interest, to E. H. Gerhart. 

— The banking house of J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons has consolidated w-ith the United 
States National Bank of Omaha, Neb. A. 
I). Brandeis, president Qf J. L. Brandeis & 
Sons, bankers, becomes a director in the 
United States National. 

Out of the consolidation will develop a 
savings department of the United States 
National. The commercial accounts will be 
merged into the general business of the na- 
tional bank. 

— The Prudential State Savings Bank of 
Topeka, Kansas, has changed its name to 
the Prudential State Bank, the new title 
having been adopted July 1. The institu- 
tion has also increased its capital from 
$25,000 to $50,000. The bank, which has 
heretofore confined itself to a savings busi- 
ness, will in future also conduct a com- 
mercial banking business, and has made 
application to operate under the Kansas 
deposit-guaranty law\ S. E. Cobb has be- 
come cashier of the institution, succeeding 
George P. Stitt, who resigns, in order to 
give his sole attention to his duties as sec- 
retarv of the Prudential Trust Company of 
Topeka. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

— The Tri-State convention, embodying 
the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho, was held in the city of Seattle, June 



24, 25 and 26, and w f as largely attended by 
bankers from these various states. This 
meeting was an innovation, embodying as it 
did several states in contiguous territory 
whose interests are identical, and will no 
doubt ir. the future be emulated by other 
states in the Union. Three sessions were 
held jointly, at which general business was 
transacted, with addresses of welcome made 
by the Hon. M. E. Hay, Governor of 
Washington; Hon. J. F. Miller, Mayor of 
Seattle, and M. A. Arnold, on behalf of 
the Associated Banks of Seattle. Responses 
to the addresses of welcome were made by 
W. L. Adams, president Washington Bank- 
ers’ Association; Monte B. Gw’inn, presi- 
dent Oregon Bankers’ Association; F. F. 
Johnson, president Idaho Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Addresses were made as follow’s : 

J. F. Allen, of J. F. Allen & Company, 
bankers, New York city, “The Pacific 
Northwest from the Eastern Standpoint.” 

Fred. E. Farnsw’orth, secretary American 
Bankers’ Association, “The Work of the 
American Bankers’ Association.” 

Col. Robert J. Low f rv, Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
president American Bankers’ Association, 
“Our Country from a Banker’s Viewpoint.” 

Geo. E. Allen, New York city, education- 
al director American Institute of Banking, 
“Banker Making.” 

The various states held separate sessions 
to transact business pertaining directly to 
their own states. 

The round of entertainment, which was 
prepared by the Seattle bankers, could not 
be excelled in any city, and the hospitality 
extended w r as spontaneous and genuine. The 
entertainment included a reception and ball, 
a reception to the ladies, a theater party 
and an afternoon and evening at the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific exposition grounds, 
with banquets at the Washington and New 
York state buildings. Those who were so 
fortunate as to attend this Tri-State con- 
vention from the East were overwhelmed 
with the greatness of this Western country, 
its wonderful resources and the indomitable 
energy and enterprise displayed by the city 
of Seattle. The exposition was also a sur- 
prise, complete in every detail and in the 
assembling of the buildings, the beauty of 
the architecture and the artistic arrange- 
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This National Bank Is at the National Capital 
and Is right under the eye of the National Bank- 
ing Department. It Is a designated depositary 
of the United States, and buys and sells United 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 
Surplus and Profits, $200,000. It acts as agent for 
National Banks before the Treasury Department 
and solicits your business. 

R. H. LYNN. President. 
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You Need This, Bank Directors! 

A list of twenty-nine searching questions to be put by 
examiners to each individual director of the national banks 
when making his next examination has been prepared by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

The questions are designed to bring out clearly the relation of 
the directors to the executive conduct of the bank; the extent of 
their knowledge of the paper held by the bank; the degree of latitude 
conceded by them to bank officers in overstepping the provisions of 
. the national banking laws, and the nature of their oversight of 
accounts and assets, of the composition of the reserves, and of the 
correctness of the reports of the banks as turned in. 

One question asks specifically as to knowledge of duties and 
liabilities of directors. 

Are you prepared, Bank Directors ? 

If you feel the need of brushing up on your duties and liabilities, 
get a copy of 

BANK DIRECTORS: THEIR POWERS, 

DUTIES AND LIABILITIES 

By John J. Crawford, Author of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Act 



Tbe various topics discussed in the book include; Management of Banks; 

Time of Election of Directors — Term of Office; Qualifications of Directors: 

Oath of Directors; Directors Must Act Only as a Board — Record of Pro- 
ceedings; Number of Directors Constituting a Quorum; Women as Directors; 
Vacancies — Resignations; Delegation of Authority — Committees: Commit- 
ting Powers to Officers of Banks: Right of Each Director to Inspect Books 
of Bank; Directors Attesting Reports; Liability for Attesting False Reports; 

Degree of Care Required of Directors: Exceeding Powers of the Bank — 

Liability Therefor: Action Against Directors While Bank is Going Concern; 

Action Aguinst Director Where Receher Appointed; Suits by Depositors. 

The price of this Handy and Useful Book is only 50 Cents a Copy, by mail, postage prepaid. 

Bankers Publishing Company 

90 William Street, New York 
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ment of the grounds, has never been ex- 
celled in this country. 

— The Traders’ National of Spokane, 
Wash., makes the following gratifying re- 
port at the close of business June 23: Loans 
and discounts, $3,944,905.49; bonds and 
warrants, $557,950.12; cash and due from 
banks, $1,861,697.66; total resources, $6,588,- 
4*80.02. The capital is $600,000, surplus and 
profits, $549,949.07 ; deposits, $5,038,530.95. 

— Recent reports indicate that the new 



building the Old National Bank will erect 
at Spokane will be not only a model bank- 
ing house but an architectural ornament to 
the city. It will be fourteen stories high, 
and will be built of glazed tile, with a 
ground floor 100x142 feet, which will be 
fitted up in the most complete manner for 
the bank and above this office accommoda- 
tions. Work is to commence on its erec- 
tion on August 1. 

Just at present the Old National is en- 
joying an extensive and desirable share of 
the banking business of Spokane. In its 



The New Banking Law 
Explained for Busy Bankers 

In the handy volume, “THE NEW BANKING LAW,” by Charles A. 
Conant, just issued from the press, there is, in addition to the new law, 
a complete explanation of its provisions and accurate forms and methods 
of procedure for the organization of national currency associations as pro- 
vided for in the law. 

Mr. Conant is an authority on financial and banking subjects. He was 
formerly treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, New York, and has been 
a member of important financial commissions. He is the author of “His- 
tory of Modern Banks of Issue,” “The Principles of Money and Banking,” 
and other standard works. 

The divisions of the book are as follows: — General Scope of the Law; Forma- 
tion of National Currency Associations; Banks Eligible to Obtain the New Cur- 
rency; Measures for Obtaining Circulation; Character and Amount of Security Re- 
quired; Limitations Upon the Issue of Notes; Graduated Tax on Note Issues; 
Changes in Reserve Requirements; The Retirement of Circulation; Form of the 
New Notes; Creation of a Monetary Commission; Limitation of Term of the Act; 
The Text of the Act, by Sections; Circular of the Treasury Department; Form of 
Resolution Authorizing National Banks to Join National Currency Associations; 
Form of Certificate of a National Bank Taking Part In the Formation of a Na- 
tional Currency Association; Form of Certificate of Formation of a National Cur- 
rency Association; Form of Application for Membership Adopted by a Committee 
of the National Currency Association of New York City.* 

The book consists of 64 pages. It is well printed on good paper in 
large type. It is bound in cloth. 

The price is $1.00, postage prepaid. 
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recent report, deposits were given as $7,- 
446,172, and resources as $9,659,495. 

— Steps have been taken for the forma- 
tion of a national bank to take the place 
of the Palouse State Bank which recently 
failed at Palouse, Wash. R. P. Ward of 
Waseca, Minn., and George C. Jewett of 
Colman, N. D., are said to be at the head 
of the new institution. Mr. Ward was 
president of the First National of Waseca, 
and vice-president of the North America 
Lumber & Supply Co. Mr. Jean was until 
recently vice-president of the First Inter- 
national Bank of Colman, N. D., and prior 
to that was cashier of the First National 
of Kensal, N. D. Mr. Jean will have the 
active management of the new bank. It 
will be organized with a capital of $50,000, 
under the name of the National Bank of 
Palouse. 

— A new state bank has been organized 
in David City, Neb., to be known as the 
Butler County State Bank. The capital is 
$35,000, which is fully paid up. The offi- 
cers elected are: A. J. Evans, president; 

Joseph Shramek, vice-president; Geo. A. 
Price, cashier; W. M. Evans, assistant cash- 
ier. These officers together with the follow- 
ing constitute the board of directors: T. J. 
Hinds, Peter Mysenburg, J. B. Hookstra 
and Victor Wilson of Stromsburg. The 
president of the bank is Judge Arthur J. 
Evans. There are fifty-five stockholders, 
composed mostly of prominent farmers of 
Butler county. The new bank will com- 
mence business about August 1. 

— William Macferran, heretofore cashier of 
the State Savings Bank of Topeka, Kan., was 
elected president of the institution on July 
8, to succeed A. A. Godard, resigned. The 
bank, which has been in operation since 
1898, increased its capital on Julv 1 from 
$25,000 to $100,000. 

— The Oklahoma Banking and Trust 
Company, with a capital of $500,000, to be 
domiciled in Oklahoma City, has been 
granted a state charter. The new' bank will 
be the largest in the state and will bring 
to Oklahoma considerable new capital. 

J. O. Moore, a prominent corporation 
attorney of St. Louis and connected with 
the National Bank of Commerce of that 
city, is one of the promoters and directors 
of that institution. About $125,000, or more 
than one-fourth of the capital stock, has 
been taken by Oklahoma City business men. 
This bank will be the seventeenth banking 
house in Oklahoma City, and its promoters 
say that its success is assured. 

Temporary quarters have been secured 
in the Campbell Building, but it is under- 
stood that a site will be selected and a 
home will be erected for the new bank. 



HANSON'S INTEREST TABLES 

Showing Without Computation 

ACCRUED INTEREST 

On $1,000 on any Date In the Year 

At 2-2*-3-3*-4-4*-5-6 & 1 * 

And for Both 

FIRST AND FIFTEENTH OF 
MONTH MATURITIES 

INTEREST FIGURED TO 4 PLACES 

The most compact and handiest Inter- 
est table ever made. NO TURNING OF 
PAGES. NO REFERRING BACK AND 
FORTH BECAUSE OF DIFFERING MA- 
TURITIES or differing rates of Interest. 
ALL RATES of INTEREST and all MA- 
TURITIES and EVERY DATE on the 
one sheet. To find the Interest It Is only 
necessary to turn to the required month 
and the required date. What would seem 
a physical Impossibility has been accom- 
plished, as this complete table may be had 
In Vest Pocket 

Form, size 3%x6 Paper. Cloth. Leather. 

Inches 25c. 50c. $1.00 

In Desk Size, size 

5x8% Inches .... 50c. 75c. $1.50 

Special price on quantities — Bankers. 
Trust Companies or Bond Dealers will 
find these tables a most useful thing to 
send to customers. 

BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 

00 William Street, - - New York 



Following is the list of directors: Joseph 
O. Moore, St. Louis, chairman; E. E. 
Witter, St. Louis; L. Hawkins, Little Rock, 
Ark.; F. Morse, Tahlequah; R. L. Putnam, 
H. H. Smock, V. D. Houston, W. L. Nor- 
ton and Jasper Sipes, Oklahoma City. 

— W. C. Terry succeeds A. F. Bailey as 
cashier of the Farmers* State Bank of Tex- 
homa, Okla. 

— On June 23, the American National 
Bank of San Francisco rendered a most ex- 
cellent and w’ell-balanced report of its con- 
dition. Cash and exchange is given at 
$2,265,621 ; loans and discounts, $3,460,- 
272; total resources, $7,981,964. The bank’9 
capital stock is $1,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $536,777; deposits, $5,312,- 
667. 



AUSTRALIA. 

— According to the one hundred and sev- 
enteenth report of the Bank of New South 
Wales, held at the chief banking house, 
Sydney, Australia, on May 25, 1909, the in- 
stitution now has 240 branches in active 
operation. Net profits of £186,426 are re- 
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ported for the half-year, to which is to be 
added £36,916 from last half-year, giving 
for distribution £223,34-2. £125,000 of this 

sum was set aside for a dividend at the 
rate of ten per cent, per annum. 



BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 

ILLINOIS. 

Greenup — First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion. July 6 . 



KANSAS. 

Kingman — Farmers’ National Bank; In liqui- 
dation. June 30. 

Longton — First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion; July 1. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ironwood — First National Bank; in hands of 
receiver, June 21. 

NEBRASKA. 

Anoka— Anoka National Bank; In liquida- 
tion, July 1. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Olustee— First National Bank; in liquidation, 
June 20. 

Kingston — First National Bank; In liquida- 
tion, June 22. 

Pond Creek— National Bank of Pond Creek; 
in liquidation. May 7. 

Lexington — Farmers’ National Bank; in 

liquidation, June 16. 

TEXAS. 

Hubbard— Farmers’ National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, June 24. 

Savoy — First National Bank; in hands of 
receiver, June 30. 

WISCONSIN. 

Sheboygan Falls — Dairymen’s National 
Bank; in hands of receiver, June 25. 



TYPED CHECKS DISCARDED. 

I N response to continued complaints from 
bankers and Sub-Treasuries regarding 
typewritten checks. Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh has issued the follow- 
ing circular: 

It is reported to the Department that 
there is a unanimous sentiment among the 
leading banks in the large cities, and in 
Sub-Treasury offices, against the use of the 
ordinary typewriter by United States dis- 
bursing officers in filling up checks; that 
experiments have proved that alterations 
may be easily and successfully made in 
such cheeks. As Assistant Treasurers and 
national bank depositaries are responsible 
for the proper payment of disbursing of- 
ficers’ checks. It is deemed proper to defer 



to their judgment as to the manner In 
which the checks are prepared. 

Department Circular No. 18, dated April 
12, 1909, authorizing the use of a rubber 
stamp or typewriter to fill up checks is, 
therefore, hereby modified so as to require 
that the amounts of the checks and the 
names of the payees be filled in either with 
pen and Ink or with the needle-point type- 
writer, which perforates the paper. The 
use of the ordinary typewriter for the pur- 
pose is hereby prohibited. 



NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

D URING the month of June, 1909, 
thirty-nine applications to organize 
national banks were received. Of the 
applications pending, thirty-five were ap- 
proved and three rejected. In the same 
month fourty-four banks, with total capital 
of .$2,770,000, were authorized to begin busi- 
ness, of which number twenty-three, with 
capital of $610,000, had individual capital 
of less than $50,000, and twenty-one, with 
capital of $2,160,000, individual capital of 
$50,000 or over. The total number of na- 
tional banks organized is 9,466, of which 
2,511 have discontinued business, leaving in 
existence 6,955 banks with authorized cap- 
ital of $947,726,755, and circulation out- 
standing secured by bonds, $659,673,408. 
The total amount of national bank circula- 
tion outstanding is $689,920,074, of which 
$30,246,666 is covered by lawful money of a 
like amount deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States on account of liquidat- 
ing and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which have reduced their circula- 
tion. 



RICH GOLD FIND IN CANADA. 

T HE most remarkable gold discovery 
since the Klondike finds has just been 
made at Lac La Ronge, 200 miles 
north of Prince Albert in the great hinter- 
land of the province of Saskatchewan. 

H. C. Hamelin and B. L. Clemons, of 
Prince Albert, having evidence of a rich 
gold area in northern Saskatchewan, out- 
fitted last year three parties of prospect- 
ors. The finds were encouraging but not 
sensational. This year two more parties 
were sent out, and the finds which have 
been made of an eight-inch vein of free 
milling gold quartz has created a profound 
sensation. 

Deputy H. C. Hamelin has a specimen 
from the vein quartz declared to be the 
richest and best defined specimen he has 
seen. The assays so far made from former 
finds have shown $51 to $78 and $61 to 
$64 to the ton, respectively, but the latest 
sample is declared to carry from $20,000 to 
$30,000 to the ton. The finds have been 
made within forty miles of each other. 
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r J^'HE Executive Committee of the Chicago Clearing House, 
designated by that body as the Executive Committee and 
Chairmen of the several committees on entertainment of the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Thirty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers* Association, Chicago, September 13-16, 1909: 

George M. Reynolds, President, Continental National Bank, Chairman. 
John Jay Abbott, Vice-Pres., American Trust & Savings Bank. 

August Blum, Vice-Pres., First National Bank. 

Charles G. Dawes, President, Central Trust Company. 

W T. Fenton, Vice-Pres., National Bank of the ltepublic. 

S. R. Flynn, President, Live Stock Exchange National Bank. 

David R. Forgan, President, National City Bank. 

B. C. Sammons, Asst. Cash., Corn Exchange National Bank. 

Joseph T. Talbert, Vice-Pres., Commercial National Bank. 
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EXECUTIVE ENTERTAINING COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO 
A. B. A. CONVENTION. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PERPETUATING THE 
BOND-SECURED BANK NOTES. 



L'OR many years the leading bankers 
and financial authorities of the 
country have been telling us that bond- 
secured bank notes are not only unsound 
in principle, but that their perpetua- 
tion menaces the prosperity of the coun- 
try. If such an indictment is just, it 
may be well to inquire whether the is- 
sue of these notes should be continued. 

While the authority for emitting na- 
tional bank circulation is derived from 
Congress, the notes themselves are not 
put out by the Government, but by the 
banks. Inasmuch as their issue is not 
compulsory, they may either be de- 
creased in volume or discontinued alto- 
gether, at the pleasure of the banks. 

The National Banking Act requires 
that all national banks must hold a cer- 
tain proportion of their capital in Uni- 
ted States bonds, but there is no require- 
ment that circulation must be taken out 
against the bonds so held. As a matter 
of fact, the minimum amount of bonds 
which the banks must hold under the 
law falls far short of the circulating 
notes now outstanding. 

If national bank notes are unsound in 
principle, if they tend to inflation and 
to force gold out of the country, it 
would seem that ordinary business pru- 
dence on the part of national banks 
would dictate that the issue of these 
notes should be discontinued. Of 
course, the banks cannot be criticised 
for taking advantage of any profit that 
may be made from the emission of bank 



notes, provided that these profits are 
not obtained by sacrificing any consid- 
erations of safety. But the very seri- 
ous indictments made against the na- 
tional bank notes by leading bankers of 
the country seem to warrant the infer- 
ence that the issue of bond-secured notes 
cannot go on without harm to the busi- 
ness community. If this be true, then 
the remedy for this evil lies with thr 
banks. They need have no further au- 
thority from Congress to reduce their 
circulation or to retire it altogether. In- 
deed, if the bond-secured notes are as 
bad as they have been made out to be, 
one would think that the banks should 
lose no time in getting rid of them. 

It is generally conceded that the 
issue of national bank notes under the 
present law has become more or less of 
a speculation in Government bonds. 
Very many bank authorities are of the 
opinion that bond speculations of any 
sort are outside the domain of legiti- 
mate commercial banking. If the banks 
wish to buy bonds at all, it would seem 
that they might find several classes of 
securities yielding a greater rate of 
interest than may now be obtained from 
bonds of the United States. Were the 
Government facing a war, or a serious 
financial crisis, it might then be the 
duty of the banks to purchase Govern- 
ment bonds freely, but no such situation 
exists at the present time, and the Gov- 
ernment, if offering a reasonable rate 
of interest, would find no difficulty in 
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placing its securities among trust com- 
panies, savings banks and individual 
investors. 

It is doubtful whether the banks have 
ever made much, if any, profits from 
their circulation. The customary meth- 
od of figuring the profit, as used by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, does not 
take note of some of the elements in the 
problem. A bank issuing circulation, 
by buying bonds, lends to the Govern- 
ment at a rate varying from two to 
three per cent, and may then issue cir- 
culating notes to the face value of the 
notes purchased. But if the bank did 
not issue notes at all, it could invest its 
capital in legal tenders or gold as a 
basis for bank deposits, and the loan- 
able funds in this case would be much 
greater than where circulation is issued. 

If by issuing national bank notes the 
banks are taking a course that tends to 
derange business conditions, and if, fur- 
thermore, they are thereby decreasing 
their loanable funds, it is difficult to 
understand why they should persist in 
such a procedure. 

Credit bank notes cannot be issued 
without the consent of Congress, but the 
evils incident to a bond-secured circula- 
tion may be remedied at once by the 
banks without further legislative au- 
thority. While the issue of credit notes 
would be of considerable service in all 
parts of the country at certain sea- 
sons of the year, and in some parts of 
the country at all times, it is doubtful 
whether the importance of bank notes 
of any kind is so great as commonly 
supposed. As between the bond-secured 
bank notes and no bank notes at all, we 
should think the latter much preferable. 

Were the banks to stop issuing bond- 
secured notes it might be charged that 
they were contracting the currency, but 
it is by no means certain that such a 
charge would be well founded. The 
printing of paper which looks like mon- 
ey does not, necessarily, add to the cir- 
culating medium. If the bank notes 



are redundant and gold is expelled, then 
the currency will be decreased and the 
volume of reserve money greatly cur- 
tailed. 

Many of the eminent bankers of the 
country have strongly condemned the 
bond-secured bank notes, and it is hoped 
that they may lead in some practical 
measures that will tend to the reduc- 
tion of this unsatisfactory element in 
our currency. Inasmuch as this step 
may be taken without legislation, it is a 
reform that we hope to see carried out 
at no distant date. There are already 
two or three national banks in the coun- 
try that do not issue any notes at all. 
If this example w*ere imitated by all the 
national banks, it is believed that Con- 
gress might be made to see that the 
banks will not participate in any plan 
for issuing currency that may be inim- 
ical to the welfare of the community. 



A N indication of what may be looked 
for in regard to currency legisla- 
tion next winter is afforded by the sub- 
stitution of Mr. Vreeland in place of 
Mr. Fowler as Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House. As the readers of this Maga- 
zine well remember, we have condemned 
in unsparing terms the course taken by 
Mr. Vreeland and Mr. Aldrich in re- 
gard to currency legislation. We be- 
lieve that of these two men Mr. Aldrich 
is much the greater offender. The pro- 
posals made by Mr. Vreeland were less 
objectionable than those of the Rhode 
Island Senator. It is quite possible, of 
course, that these gentlemen are capable 
of producing a better currency reform 
measure than the Aldrich-Vrecland law. 
Certainly they could hardly produce 
anything worse. But without any per- 
sonal bias it may be said that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House as now controlled will be 
incapable of bringing forward any cur- 
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rency proposals that will suit the wishes 
of the leading banking and business in- 
terests of the country. That we are 
not alone in this opinion may be in- 
ferred from the following quotation 
from a recent issue of the New York 
“Evening Post": 

“After what has happened in the 
sight of all men during the past four 
months, it would be madness for cur- 
rency reformers to pin their hopes to 
this man [Aldrich]. Any bill identi- 
fied with his name would be politically 
damned from the moment of its intro- 
duction. We do not like to say this, blit 
we believe it to be the fact. Senator 
Aldrich’s ability and skill we freely 
admit. His desire to put our financial 
system upon a sound footing may be 
perfectly unselfish and statesmanlike. 
Yet he ought to be told plainly, as ought 
those who are working with him and 
hoping for great currency reforms un- 
der his leadership, that his reputation, 
and the things he now stands for in the 
public mind, are such that any financial 
measure he advocates will be from the 
first violently suspected, will be power- 
fully attacked, and will be defeated. 
Senator Aldrich has now made himself 
an incubus which will crush into failure 
even honest and needed legislation. The 
first reform which currency reformers 
should strive for is to take their cause 
wholly out of the hands of Nelson W. 
Aldrich. 

“If this seems a hard saying, let any 
one who dissents from it calmly weigh 
the facts. Let him consider what sort 
of influences in politics those are with 
which Aldrich has now inextricably 
tied himself up. His name is, to-day, 
throughout the land, the synonym for 
grasping and corrupt legislation. * * * 

“The shameful experience of 1907, 
when there was practically a suspension 
of payments throughout the United 
States, largely owing to our system of 
banking and currency, ought never to 
be repeated. Legislation should be had 



to bring this country into line with the 
practice of progressive nations. Too 
much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
this. The importance of the matter can- 
not be exaggerated. But the more im- 
perative we feel the duty to be, the 
firmer should be our demand that the 
wrong man should not be set in the fore- 
front of the work of its discharge. We 
cannot afford to prejudice this great 
undertaking by entrusting it to the 
leadership of a Senator whose motives 
are suspected, and whose latest public 
activity has been in contemptuous disre- 
gard of the needs and desires of the 
whole country.” 

And the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” speaks in a similar strain: 

“The displacing of Mr. Fowler with 
Mr. Vreeland as head of the Banking 
and Currency Committee is ominous, 
for there must be more than a personal 
motive in that, in view of future efforts 
to secure a reform of the law for the 
issue of bank currency. Mr. Fowler is 
one of the few men in the House who 
have mastered that subject and have 
sound ideas upon it. Vreeland played 
into the hands of Senator Aldrich in 
the last Congress in the passage of the 
makeshift emergency currency bill 
which has proved worthless, and was 
rewarded with a place on the Monetary 
Commission, which is expected to report 
some bank currency measure next win- 
ter. No doubt this furnishes one reason 
for the Speaker’s reported decision re- 
garding the chairmanship of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. It will 
bring it more into harmony with the 
designs of the Monetary Commission, 
but it is not promising for the character 
of those designs.” 

If Senator Aldrich or Mr. Vree- 
land should report a currency measure 
that seemed drawn in the interests of 
the people of the country and that would 
meet the reasonable expectations of 
those who have given some serious study 
to this subject, it would have no more 
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ardent supporter than The Bankers 
Magazine. But, judging from past 
experience, it is quite too much to hope 
for anything of this kind. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that the present Re- 
publican organization is powerful 
enough to force through Congress any 
measure that Mr. Aldrich may pre- 
sent, but already there is a little cloud, 
not much bigger than a man’s hand, but 
which threatens to grow into immense 
proportions. It was clearly discernible 
in the recent vote on the tariff bill and 
may make itself more clearly seen when 
Congress shall come to vote upon a cur- 
rency bill. 

Banking and currency legislation is 
particularly ticklish from a political 
standpoint, and in endeavoring to force 
through a measure that does not meet 
with the approval of the business com- 
munity, the Republican organization 
may be dealing with dynamite. 

As to the retirement of Mr. Fowler, 
under the present regime it should be 
considered to his credit. He has had 
long service on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and has shown inde- 
pendence, honesty and intelligence. 
These qualities seem to be at a discount 
in the House as at present organized, 
but as in the long run they are sure to 
be appreciated, the services which he 
has rendered to the cause of sound cur- 
rency will in time become clearly appar- 
ent. 



A DDITIONAL power to borrow 
^ money was conferred upon the 
Secietary of the Treasury by the new 
tariff bill. The sections giving such au- 
thority are as follows: 

“Sec. 39. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to bor- 
row on the credit of the United States 
from time to time, as the proceeds may 
be required to defray expenditures on 
account of the Panama Canal and to 
reimburse the Treasury for such ex- 
penditures already made and not cov- 



ered by previous issues of bonds, the 
sum of two hundred and ninety million 
five hundred and sixty-nine thousand 
dollars (which sum together with the 
eighty-four million six hundred and 
thirty-one thousand nine hundred dol- 
lars already borrowed upon issues of 
two per cent, bonds under section eight 
of the Act of June twenty-eighth, nine- 
teen hundred and two, equals the esti- 
mates of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion to cover the entire cost of the canal 
from its inception to its completion), 
and to prepare and issue therefor cou- 
pon or registered bonds of the United 
States in such form as he may prescribe, 
and in denominations of one hundred 
dollars, five hundred dollars, and one 
thousand dollars, payable fifty years 
from the date of issue, and bearing in- 
terest payable quarterly in gold coin at 
a rate not exceeding three per centum 
per annum; and the bonds herein au- 
thorized shall be exempt from all taxes 
or duties of the United States, as well 
as from taxation in any form by or un- 
der State, municipal, or local authority: 
Provided, that said bonds may be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury at not less than par, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, giving 
to all citizens of the United States an 
equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, 
but no commissions shall be allowed or 
paid thereon; and a sum not exceeding 
one-tenth of one per centum of the 
amount of the bonds herein authorized 
is hereby appropriated, out of any mon- 
ey in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to pay the expenses of prepar- 
ing, advertising, and issuing the same; 
and the authority contained in section 
eight of the Act of June twenty-eighth, 
nineteen hundred and two, for the issue 
of bonds bearing interest at two per 
centum per annum, is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 40. That section thirty-two of 
an Act, entitled, ‘An Act providing ways 
and means to meet war expenditures, 
and for other purposes/ approved June 
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thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
eight, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to borrow from time 
to time, at a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing three per centum per annum, such 
sum or sums as, in his judgment, may be 
necessary to meet public expenditures, 
and to issue therefor certificates of in- 
debtedness in such form as he may pre- 
scribe and in denominations of fifty dol- 
lars or some multiple of that sum; and 
each certificate so issued shall be pay- 
able, with the interest accrued thereon, 
at such time, not exceeding one year 
from the date of its issue, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe: 
Provided, that the sum of such certifi- 
cates outstanding shall at no time ex- 
ceed two hundred millions of dollars; 
and the provisions of existing law re- 
specting counterfeiting and other fraud- 
ulent practices are hereby extended to 
the bonds and certificates of indebted- 
ness authorized by this Act/ ” 

The issue of new bonds to the ex- 
tent of nearly $300,000,000 may have 
quite an important influence on the cir- 
culation of the national banks. We be- 
lieve that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury suggested that the new bonds be 
not available for bank circulation, but 
Congress did not heed this suggestion. 

The new tariff act also authorizes the 
issue of certificates of indebtedness to 
an amount not to exceed $200,000,000, 
and following the precedent established 
in 1£K)7 these also may be used as a 
basis for more bank notes, the bonds 
and certificates of indebtedness thus 
making possible an addition of nearly 
$500,000,000 to the bank-note circula- 
tion. Of course, the issue of certifi- 
cates at all will depend upon the state of 
the revenues, and the bonds will not all 
be put out at once, yet even the possible 
increase of the bank-note circulation 
to the extent named cannot be regarded 
with unconcern. 



A^FTER prolonged diplomatic negoti- 
ations the bankers of the United 
States are to be permitted to participate 
in the Chinese railway loan. The so- 
licitude shown by the American bankers 
for making loans to China rather con- 
travenes the usual course of bankers in 
such cases. It is generally the borrow- 
er who importunes the banker, not the 
banker who presses his funds upon the 
borrower. Whether the loan to China 
is made because of exceptional oppor- 
tunities for profit, or out of pure friend- 
ship for that country, or with a desire 
to be in a position to benefit by the fu- 
ture course of events, it is hard to tell. 
Quite often the lending of money to 
Governments whose affairs are more or 
less unsettled is a preliminary to inter- 
vention of one kind or another. While 
the United States cannot be suspected 
of having designs upon Chinese ter- 
ritory, it would evidently like to be in a 
position to prevent other nations from 
taking an aggressive course. 

Viewed from the standpoint of in- 
vestment merely, the participation of 
American bankers in the Chinese loan 
is to be regarded with satisfaction. The 
amounts of American capital available 
for investment in foreign enterprises 
are growing all the time, and it is but 
natural that our bankers should wish 
to take advantage of opportunities for 
profitable investment abroad, and it is 
not to be wondered at that they vigor- 
ously protested against exclusion from 
participation in the Chinese loan. 



JNCOME taxes are popular among 
those whose incomes are too small 
to be made to contribute and extremely 
unpopular with those who have just 
enough to fall within the prescribed lim- 
it. Congress has voted to submit to 
the State legislatures a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution to obviate the 
objections to an income tax on the part 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
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States. But even if the States favor 
the amendment, it will not become op- 
erative for several years. And when 
the amendment is adopted it does not 
of necessity follow that Congress will 
impose the tax. If the revenues are 
abundant such a tax could hardly be 
justified. 

An income tax, though perhaps more 
equitable than the corporation tax, is 
less popular. Yet it would be wise if 
the amendment were passed, for un- 
doubtedly in case of war Congress ought 
to have the power to levy such a tax. 

As a matter of fact the whole manipu- 
lation of the income tax scheme and the 
corporation tax scheme savors of cheap 
politics. The corporations, partly 
through their own faults and partly 
through gross misrepresentations by pol- 
itical demagogues and muck-rakers, 
have become the objects of popular hos- 
tility. Therefore, it is a shrewd poli- 
litical move to tax them and to put them 
under Federal supervision. An income 
tax, on the other hand, would reach in- 
dividuals as well as the hated corpora- 
tions, hence the political expediency of 
this tax does not appear. 

When the legitimate business enter- 
prises conducted under the corporate 
form are taxed not for the purpose of 
revenue but for the purpose of punish- 
ing them because they are corporations, 
we have entered upon a most dangerous 
policy in legislation. 



DOR the twelve months ending with 
June SO, 1909, the exports of mer- 
chandise amounted to $1,663,011,104, 
compared with $1,860,773,346 for the 
preceding year, while the imports 
amounted to $1,311,920,224 compared 
with $1,194,341,792 for the twelve 
months ending with June, 1908. These 
figures indicate a considerable gain in 
imports and some falling off in exports. 
Comparing the export figures of the 
month of June, 1909* with those of the 



preceding year, it is found that there 
has been a slight increase. A period 
immediately preceding important 
changes in the tariff is one in which it 
is difficult to make a comparison of the 
foreign trade movement, for the reason 
that the imports especially are liable to 
be largely affected by pending changes. 
If it is believed that the new tariff will 
increase duties, imports will be hurried 
to take advantage of the lower rates. 
On the other hand, if it is thought that 
the duties are liable to be materially 
lowered, imports will be delayed await- 
ing the change in schedules. While, 
therefore, it is difficult to analyze the 
foreign trade figures, they at least show 
that the total movement of merchandise 
to and from foreign ports is increas- 
ing. This indicates a business revival. 



’DETURNING from Europe lately, 
Mr. Paul Morton, president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, gave some opinions to the 
New York “World” regarding the fu- 
ture financial outlook. 

Mr. Morton’s position as head of 
one of the great insurance companies 
of the country necessarily makes it his 
duty to become familiar with the in- 
vestment markets. One thing which he 
says seems to us to be of especial sig- 
nificance : 

“I believe the greatest buyers of 
American securities within a short time 
will be the American farmers. They 
have had a succession of big crops and 
big prices. Up to this time they have 
been buying land and improving their 
farms, but they are getting rich so rap- 
idly that they are bound to become pur- 
chasers of securities.” 

Recent reports from certain portions 
of the West indicate that the farmers 
have become so prosperous that they 
are already in the market to purchase lo- 
cal securities. It certainly is much bet- 
ter for the farmers of the country to 
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buy high-grade bonds from their local 
banks than to ‘‘invest” in the many get- 
rich-quick schemes which are advertised 
in the newspapers and popular maga- 
zines. The banks themselves will, of 
course, buy bonds either directly or 
through bond houses of established rep- 
utation, but where the farmers or other 
depositors of the bank desire to invest 
in securities, it is most natural that they 
should do so through their local banks. 
The wonderful increase in the value of 
investment securities and the growth of 
wealth among the people must inevi- 
tably tend to multiply the number of 
private investors. 



TRANSAS seems to be having trouble 
with its new law for guaranteeing 
bank deposits. A suit was recently filed 
in the Supreme Court of that State 
against the Bank Commissioner and 
State Treasurer for the purpose of com- 
pelling them to enforce the law and ad- 
mit all State and national banks to par- 
ticipation in the guaranty fund. It is 
alleged that the parties against whom 
the suit has been brought have disre- 
garded the operations of the law and 
have refused to permit the national 
banks to participate in it. Allegations 
are also made that certain of the na- 
tional and State banks are endeavoring 
to hinder the operations of the law. 



/^■RADUALLY American banking in- 
stitutions are coming to be looked 
to by the Central and South American 
States as proper sources from which to 
obtain money. It is reported that the 
Costa Rican Government has lately ne- 
gotiated a loan of upwards of $10,000,- 
000 from the National City Bank of 
New York. The new loan, it is said, 
will run for fifty years at five per cent., 
and is to be used for funding all the 
internal and external debts of Costa 
Rica. 



It is reported also that Uruguay will 
negotiate a loan of $6,000,000 at five 
per cent., the proceeds to be used for 
public works. 

Foreign loans have never been regard- 
ed with great favor by our investors. 
Most of those placed here have been 
disposed of later to buyers abroad. But 
hereafter we may expect to see an in- 
creasing amount of securities from 
Mexico, Central and South America ab- 
sorbed by investors in the United States. 



T\EPRECIATION in the prices of 
the two per cent. United States 
bonds shows that this class of securities 
is not altogether so desirable as some 
bankers have thought. Were the banks 
now compelled to place their bonds 
upon the market, the prices obtained 
would be considerably less than those 
paid. 

This experience of the banks in suf- 
fering a loss from the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds is by no means confined 
to the national banks of the United 
States. The banks of Great Britain 
were compelled to write off heavy 
amounts lost from the depreciation of 
British consols following the heavy ad- 
ditions to the issues of these securities 
made at the time of the Boer War. 

Since the Government has ample tax- 
ing powers unexercised, and seeing that 
there is no exigency that requires the 
banks to lend to the Government, it 
would seem to be a wise policy upon 
the part of the banks to confine their 
holdings of Government bonds to the 
lowest possible minimum. 



DY raising the rate of interest on 
** Government bonds to three per 
cent, these securities will once more 
become desirable investments for sav- 
ings banks and trust companies. When 
the rate was lowered to two per cent, 
these institutions practically went out 
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of the market as purchasers of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The savings and trust deposits of the 
country being held for considerable pe- 
riods of time and requiring safety of 
the principal rather than a large inter- 
est yield, are peculiarly fitted for invest- 
ment in Government bonds. 

Since the savings banks and trust 
companies relinquished a large part of 
their holdings of United States bonds, 
they have been compelled to choose 
other securities that were a trifle less 
desirable. Now that United States 
bonds have been authorized at a higher 
rate of interest, these institutions will 
no doubt again become heavy purchas- 
ers of the Government *8 securities. 

United States bonds really form an 
ideal investment for savings and trust 
funds, and from many standpoints it 
would seem to be a much-desired policy 
for the Government to issue these se- 
curities at a rate of interest that would 
make them attractive investments rather 
than to offer them to the national banks 
at a very low rate and seek to create a 
market for the bonds by making them 
available as security for bank circula- 
tion and public deposits. 



A T the recent convention of the 
** ** Maryland Bankers' Association 
Mr. John M. Nelson of Baltimore 
gave the following reasons why national 
bank notes should not be counted by 
the banks in their reserves: 

“The gold certificate is redeemable 
in gold, and while only $150,000,000 
gold is held as a reserve to redeem 
$346,000,000 greenbacks, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is not only authorized 
but instructed to sell bonds for gold, if 
necessary, to redeem the whole issue of 
legal-tender greenbacks; that the silver 
certificate is redeemable in silver dol- 
lars and that the silver dollars are at 
least one-half the value in real money. 



and for the other half the Government 
has made itself responsible by agreeing 
to maintain silver on a parity with gold 
by receiving the silver certificates for 
customs and dues, and these are by act 
of Congress made legal tender. 

“A national bank note, however, is 
not money at all, but simply a promise 
to pay secured by another promise to 
pay — a Government bond — which bond 
is payable, not on demand, but at some 
future time. 

“Supposing that the holder of $10,- 
000 of the notes of the National How- 
ard Bank should present them at the 
counter of this bank for payment and 
the cashier should tender in payment the 
notes of the National Howard Bank, it 
may well be considered what might hap- 
pen. 

“A national bank note does not dif- 
fer in any respect from a cashier’s 
check or from a certificate of deposit 
issued by the bank, and it would be just 
as wise for a bank to hold in reserve the 
check of its cashier on the bank itself 
as it would for it to hold a national bank 
note. The National Banking Act abso- 
lutely prohibits the holding of national 
bank notes in the reserve of national 
banks. This, I think, answers Mr. 
Oster’s question why a national bank 
note is not as good as a greenback to 
be held in the reserve of the bank.” 

While these are excellent reasons why 
national bank notes should not be per- 
mitted to figure in the bank reserves, 
there are others. One sufficient reason 
is that the reserves which constitute 
the basis of credit should not be subject 
to such sudden and artificial changes as 
may take place in the circulation of 
bank notes, and furthermore the bank 
reserves should bear some relation to the 
foreign exchanges. The importation of 
gold affords an enlarged basis for the 
extension of credit, and conversely when 
gold is exported the basis for credit is 
reduced. While the greenback would 
be less objectionable as a reserve than 
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national bank notes, it is, nevertheless, 
much inferior to gold, for the reason 
that the greenback is partly a credit in- 
strument and in addition its volume is 
fixed by law. 



'^TEVER has a new tariff bill been 
passed by Congress that has 
caused so little satisfaction as the law 
recently enacted. Not only was there a 
considerable vote against the measure 
from the Republicans in the House and 
Senate, but the new law is being de- 
nounced quite severely by the Republi- 
can press and even by some of the State 
conventions. It certainly fails to sat- 
isfy the hopes of those who expected to 
see "a revision downwards.” The fact 
is that there has come to be a marked 
divergence of opinion among the Re- 
publicans of the East and West with re- 
spect to the tariff. Generally the East- 
ern Republicans want higher protective 
duties than are favored by the West. 

The growth of the West in wealth 
and population tends to render that sec- 
tion more potent in the party councils 
than it has been heretofore. The people 
of the West seem to think that they 
hardly get as much benefit from the 
new tariff as do the Eastern manufac- 
turers. 

This clash between the producer and 
the consumer of manufactured articles 
will make it increasingly difficult for the 
Republican party to enact any tariff 
measure that will be satisfactory all 
round. Between trying to suit the East- 
ern manufacturer who is a liberal con- 
tributor to the Republican campaign 
funds, and the Western farmers who 
furnish the votes for the party candi- 
dates, the Republican leaders will be 
in a serious dilemna. Without taking 
sides in this controversy, it may be said 
that the thread of continued agitation 
of the tariff question is to be deplored, 
since it undoubtedly tends to unsettle 
business. 



The line of demarcation between the 
Republican and Democratic parties with 
respect to the tariff is by no means 
sharply defined. Heretofore the Demo- 
crats have been supposed to favor lower 
duties, and the Republicans to be the 
champions of high protection, but the 
recent debate in the Senate and House 
and the vote on the new tariff law 
showed that a number of the Democrats 
favored high protection, while many 
Republicans opposed it. 

President Taft has undoubtedly 
worked hard to fulfill the pledges of his 
party in favor of lower duties, but has 
only partially succeeded. When the 
new law gets into fair working order 
he will have an opportunity of observ- 
ing its bearings upon the producers and 
consumers of the country, and may be 
expected to recommend such changes in 
the law as experience suggests. 



TOURING the recent Convention of 
the New York State Bankers' 
Association, Superintendent Williams 
of the Banking Department made a plea 
for "the strong surplus and banking 
for quality rather than for quantity." 
He declared that "the effort should be 
not only, to get the money, but to be 
sure you can pay it back." The advice 
was timely, for too many banks have 
in recent years shown rather too much 
eagerness in bidding for deposits, ap- 
parently forgetting that a time would 
come when the return of these would be 
demanded. Mr. Williams especially 
criticised the banks of discount and de- 
posit which secure deposits by the pay- 
ment of high interest rates. He thought 
this was a matter that might be reg- 
ulated by the banks without concerted 
action. This would undoubtedly be 
true if the banks were disposed volun- 
tarily to take action in this direction, but 
where there are, say, six banks in a 
town with three of them paying a high 
rate, it is a pretty difficult matter for 
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the other three banks not to do the 
same thing. 

If the public were attracted to banks 
solely because of their safety, competi- 
tion for deposits would be a different 
problem from what it is now, but the 
higher interest rate certainly acts as a 
magnet to attract deposits, and on the 
other hand prevents them from coming 
to a bank that may be better managed, 
but which offers a lower rate of inter- 
est. 

While, therefore, in the absence of 
concerted action upon the part of the 
banks, it may be difficult to prevent 
some banks from paying a high rate of 
interest, and this may operate to cause 
most of the banks to follow a similar 
course, the efforts of Superintendent 
Williams to have the banks conform to 
sound practice in this respect are to be 
highly commended. He is entirely right 
in declaring that the payment of high 
interest rates is in opposition to sound 
banking principles, and his counsels to 
the banks will no doubt ultimately re- 
sult in greatly lessening this evil. 



■EVERYWHERE throughout the 
country may be seen signs of a 
remarkable revival of business. The 
abundant crops, increased railway earn- 
ings, decrease in the number of idle 
freight-cars and the full re-employment 
of labor, together with the recent boom 
in Wall Street, all point to a resumption 
of business on an extensive scale. So 
careful an observer of business affairs 
as Mr. A. B. Hepburn, president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
recently declared that we were on the 
threshold of an era of prosperity which 
would make all other prosperous times 
look like ordinary times. 

With the sun of prosperity steadily 
and majestically rising toward the zen- 
ith, it seems like pessimism to utter any 
word of caution. W r e shall not do so 
ourselves, but make a brief quotation 



from an address by Mr. William M. 
Kingsley, vice-president of the United 
States Trust Company of New York, 
delivered before the recent convention 
of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Speaking of business in Wall 
Street, he said: 

“As I have watched the game for 
more than a quarter of a century, it 
seems to me that the trouble may be 
very largely summed up in two words: 
Too Much. In other words, Wall Street 
overdoes things. To be sure, this is a 
characteristic that is not confined to 
Wall Street. It is a national character- 
istic. We are nearly 90,000,000 of peo- 
ple in this country, and the industrious 
and intelligent people are fond of work- 
ing to make money and are fond of 
spending it after they have made it. 
We are living in a country that is a rec- 
ord-breaker in itself — a country that 
produces more than seven billion dol- 
lars of value in one year and a country 
whose hens lay five hundred million dol- 
lars’ worth of eggs in a single year. 
We like to build the biggest office build- 
ings in the world and we like to stick on 
one corner the largest tower in the 
world. Now, when we get a combina- 
tion of this kind in this kind of a coun- 
try, why, when we get going we hit up 
a tremendous pace, and, just as in the 
case of automobiles there is a speed 
limit beyond which it is not safe to go, 
so in business there is a limit beyond 
which it is not safe to venture. But, 
ignoring all the experience of the past 
and all the rules of safety, we plunge 
ahead on a joy ride until something 
looms up that corresponds to a tele- 
graph pole and then comes a smash and 
the hospital. 

“In the Wall Street manifestation of 
this symptom the joy rider is a bull 
market. One thing or another crops up 
and then comes a panic, and then fol- 
lows a long period of dullness and slow 
recuperation. So we have in Wall 
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Street a succession of bull markets and 
panics.” 

Contact with the telegraph pole may 
be painful for a time, but after a long- 
er or shorter period of convalescence we 
seem to get out of the hospital in pret- 
ty good shape again, and enter on a new 
joy ride with all our accustomed alac- 
rity. Despite smash-ups and panics we 
seem to make progress in the long run. 
If we prefer to do so by this rough-and- 
tumble method rather than by riding 
along continuously and smoothly, we 
may ascribe it to the American tempera- 
ment, which shows a fondness for ex- 
citement. 

Whether far down the road panic and 
disaster may be awaiting us or not, ev- 
erybody will rej oice that the period of 
depression following the panic of 1907 
has at last come to an end and that the 
country is certain to experience a long 
period of genuine prosperity. 



VIDENCES of the industrial awak- 
ening of China are afforded by 
the recent announcement that the West- 
ern Electric Company of New York 
has received a contract for putting in 
two telephone switchboards of ten thou- 
sand capacity each in the city of P eking. 
A representative of the company named 
has given it as his opinion that within 
the next twenty-five years China will 
expend immense sums in installing tele- 
phone systems. We have so long been 
accustomed to regard China as an un- 
progressive nation that this striking evi- 
dence of its advancement in modern in- 
dustrial equipment will be received with 
considerable astonishment. The vast 
extent and great natural wealth of the 
Chinese Empire will make it a profit- 
able and attractive field for foreign cap- 
ital and enterprise. It seems that the 
rulers of the country are just awak- 
ening to the desirability of encouraging 
foreign investments. In this new era of 
prosperity which appears to be opening 



up for China, American capital and en- 
terprise will doubtless receive its due 
share. 



'C'EELINGS of a decidedly sectional 
character have been aroused by the 
passage of the new tariff law. Listen 
to the Kansas City “Star”: 

“All of those Republicans in Con- 
gress who stood on the side of the peo- 
ple, who took the party platform and 
the President’s campaign pledges in 
good faith, are Western men. Most of 
them are new men, fresh from the peo- 
ple. Those of them who are not new 
have nearly all adhered to progressive 
policies since they entered Congress. 
And with these men and the spirit, the 
public sentiment, the public feeling, the 
national intelligence they represent, lies 
the hope of tariff revision, the hope of 
the elimination of corruption and graft 
and oppression from the tariff system. 

“It is perfectly logical that this new 
leadership within the Republican party 
should develop in the West. The West 
is far more national in vision, in feel- 
ing and in intelligence than the East. 
The West’s antecedents are Eastern ; 
it has business, social and political con- 
nections with the East ; instinctively and 
almost automatically it keeps itself in- 
formed concerning the East. Its East- 
ern experience, observance and ante- 
cedents, coupled with its Western ex- 
perience and expansive outlook, combine 
to make broad, informed men — men of 
national comprehension. It was Roose- 
velt’s Western observations, coupled 
with his Eastern birth and development, 
that made him the tremendous nation- 
alist he is. 

“On the other hand, the East is char- 
acteristically self-sufficient. Or, so far 
as it seeks an outlook — at least so far 
as its leading spirits are concerned — it 
is more apt to be concerned about Eu- 
rope than about the West. The average 
New Englander knows very little about 
Kansas or its people or its conditions. 
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or lias an utterly erroneous idea about 
them. The New Yorker is proverbially 
provincial. A very large proportion of 
the men who have done great and fine 
things in the East are men of Western 
birth or experience. But in public life 
the East is guided by leaders who, on 
the average, are narrowly sectional or 
intimately identified with particular in- 
terests or traditions. 

“Just as the South had to forego its 
leadership because of the problem of 
slavery, just so the East will have to 
give up its leadership because of the 
tenacity and greed with which its lead- 
ers adhere to the doctrine of protection 
in spite of' popular enlightenment. The 
drift is toward broad, consistent na- 
tionalism — toward morality and equity 
and justice to the greatest number in the 
administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment; away from the taxation of the 
many for the benefit of the few. 

“And the men to lead this movement 
are Western men, not Western men who 
subject their superior comprehension 
and larger obligations to the narrow 
and sordid dictation of Eastern lead- 
ers, but men who can go to Congress 
and make their Western blood and their 
Western point of view tell in the coun- 
cils of the nation — men who will not 
take a back seat for any other man from 
any other section.” 

Having lived a like period in the 
West and in the East, we can say, “Let 
the galled jade wince, our withers are 
unwrung.” Those benighted Eastern- 
ers who have never breathed the free 
airs of the Wabash and the Kaw must 
feel the pinch of this: “A very large 
proportion of the men who have done 
great and fine things in the East are 
men of Western birth or experience.” 
Yet, we must remind the “Star” that 
several persons who have never spent 
much time West have done some fine 
and noble things — Governor Hughes, 
for instance. And one of the greatest 
tariff reformers of our recent history 



was not Wm. J. Bryan of Nebraska, 
but Grover Cleveland of New York. 
The New York importers are the par- 
ents of the tariff reform ideas now so 
popular in the West. 

The West is all right, and the East 
is not so bad. We hardly know wheth- 
er the “Star’s” attempts to arouse sec- 
tionalism are foolish or only funny. 



YKTHEN Mr. Roosevelt, prior to liis. 

" * accession to the Presidency, 
made his now celebrated Minneapolis 
speech, it was seen that he purposed 
adopting the main political tenets of the 
opposition party. The policies which 
he sought to carry out as President were 
largely derived from the teachings of 
William J. Bryan and William R. 
Hearst. 

In the campaign of 1896 there w T as, 
indeed, a sharp division between the two 
parties on the money question. The 
Republicans opposed the free coinage 
of silver, and in doing so undoubtedly 
preserved the national credit. But with 
the money question out of the way, sub- 
stantial differences between the parties 
are disappearing. Mr. Taft has become 
an ardent tariff reformer. He also fa- 
vors a tax on corporations, designed ap- 
parently more for the purpose of con- 
trolling and punishing them than to* 
produce revenue. He has also recom- 
mended an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing for an income tax. But 
yesterday in our political history all' 
these were sacred Democratic doctrines. 
By adopting them as its. own, the dom- 
inant party has shrewdly and effectu- 
ally disarmed opposition. 

Now that the Republicans have ap- 
propriated most of their rival’s ideas,, 
the Democrats are compelled to exercise- 
considerable ingenuity in providing 
their opponents with new issues. They 
may yet take up prohibition or female 
suffrage, and it would not be surpris- 
ing to see the Republicans follow their 
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lead if an increase of votes Were prom- 
ised. After an income tax, we may ex- 
pect anything. 

But after all that is the principle 
upon which our political system rests. 
Democracy implies the carrying out of 
the popular will. If enough people in 
this country should demand Socialism, 
they would ultimately get it. A system 
that permits the people to have their 
way is better than one which represses 
the popular will. The marvellous prog- 
ress made by the United States af- 
fords an irrefutable argument* in favor 
of free institutions. There may be 
danger, however, particularly in times 
of great business depression, that th^ 
people may be misled into the support 
of erroneous principles. It was the 
hard times following the panic of 1893 
that made the propagation of the free- 
silver heresy comparatively easy in 
1896. What support could be gained 
for such a scheme to-day? 

This danger that the people may, 
under certain circumstances, be turned 
from safe principles is an ever-present 
one in a republic. The wise statesman 
must always combat this desire for hur- 
ried changes in governmental policy. 
If precipitate action can be prevented 
until the sober second thought of the 
people can assert itself, the danger 
point will have been safely passed. For 
where the people are educated, as they 
are in the United States, an appeal may 
be made with entire confidence to their 
judgment. Public opinion in this coun- 
try, when aroused and informed, al- 
most invariably supports the right 
cause. 

The lack of a vigorous party of op- 
position has been frequently deplored 
of late. Perhaps the ruling party would 
be more disposed to behave itself if its 
antagonist were a little saucier and more 
alert. Yet this substantial identity be- 
tween the two parties may not be with- 
out compensations. Possibly the Re- 
publican escutcheon may be so clear 



that the Democrats can find no blots in 
it. Actually the Republican party has 
been so ready to adopt popular Demo- 
cratic doctrines that even the agile Mr. 
Bryan has had hard work to find new 
popular cries. Deprived of tariff revi- 
sion, anti-corporation laws and the in- 
come tax — all appropriated by his ene- 
mies — he has been compelled to take 
up the guaranty of bank deposits. Even 
the election of Senators by direct vote, 
the initiative and referendum and the 
direct primary will shortly be taken 
from him, if they have not been already. 

While by appropriating Democratic 
ideas the leaders of the Republican par- 
ty have reduced almost to zero the dif- 
ferences between the two parties, signs 
of cleavage between certain elements 
within the Republican party itself must 
cause the old-time leaders grave con- 
cern. The danger to the dyed-in-the- 
wool element of the Republican party 
consists less in the placid opposition of 
the Democrats than in the determined 
stand made by the "insurgents.” The 
independence they have manifested in 
the tariff controversy will probably be 
continued with increased vigor when the 
currency question comes up for consid- 
eration. These men represent con- 
science and principle, and the attempts 
of Aldrich and Cannon to discipline 
them will be as effectual as were Mrs. 
Partington's efforts in staying the 
ocean's tides with her broom. 



/CHICAGO bankers are preparing to 
give a royal reception to the con- 
vention of the American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation which meets in that city from 
the 13th to the 17th of September. The 
Western Metropolis has entertained so 
many conventions that it has acquired 
the knack of handling such gatherings 
more satisfactorily than any other city 
in the country. 

At the present time it appears that 
the convention will be devoted largely 
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to the consideration of routine matters, 
but these have become of great interest 
and importance. The program and the 
numerous entertainment features, com- 
bined with Chicago’s central location, 
will no doubt serve to attract a large at- 
tendance. 



TTRGING the adoption of the tax on 
^ corporations, President Taft de- 
clared that the corporate form of or- 
ganization offered the advantage of lim- 
ited liability, as compared with partner- 
ships where the liability is unlimited, 
and therefore the corporations ought not 
to complain of the tax in view of this 
privilege. 

But so far as banks are concerned 
this contention is less valid than it is 
with relation to other corporations. The 
national banks and the State banks in 
many States have the double liability. 
That is, the stockholders are not only 
liable to lose their investments in case 
of the insolvency of the bank, but are 
liable to be assessed for an amount equal 
to the par value of their shares. Nev- 
ertheless, the banks will have to pay 
the corporation tax just the same as 
other corporations whose shares are ex- 
empt from the double liability provi- 
sion. As there is a difference in respect 
to the liability of shareholders in banks 
and other corporations, it seems that 
Congress might have taken this fact into 
account and made the tax on banking 
profits lighter than those of other cor- 
porations. Surely that would have been 
equitable if the purpose in imposing the 
tax was to balance things between cor- 
porations and individuals engaged in 
business. 

As a matter of fact, however, the tax 
was hardly laid for this purpose any 
more than it was for raising revenue. 
What the Federal Government desires 
is to get its hands upon the books of 
the corporations, with a view to enforc- 
ing Federal supervision and control. 

There has been a great outcry raised 



against public service and industrial 
corporations; and while the banks were 
not included in this attack, they have 
suffered from it because they were cor- 
porations. As both the national and 
State banks are already subject to care- 
ful inspection, and are moreover heav- 
ily and perhaps unjustly taxed, neither 
the justice nor wisdom of imposing this 
additional tax upon them is apparent. 



PpROM the Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York “Journal of 
Commerce” we derive some interesting 
information regarding the future per- 
formances of Mr. Aldrich’s Monetary 
Commission. “The Commission,” it is 
said, “has had few or no meetings this 
spring, and has accomplished nothing in 
a formal way. * * * What has been 
done is to get a number of monographs 
from employed ‘experts’ who have in 
some instances charged exorbitant prices 
for material that was available for 
everyone.” 

It is further stated that the present 
plans of the Commission “are merely to 
have some hearings in various parts of 
the country during the coming fall in 
connection with which addresses will 
probably be made by Mr. Aldrich, 
These hearings will not be for the pur- 
pose of gathering information, but for 
the sake of converting business and com- 
mercial interests to the Aldrich plan, 
which is that of a central bank.” 

Commenting on the probable doings 
of the Commission, the “Journal of 
Commerce” says: 

“If Congress had created a real mon- 
etary commission, made up of men who 
had devoted years to the study of the 
history of finance and the principles 
and practice that have been evolved 
from the long experience of many na- 
tions, and who did not have everything 
to learn, we might be looking for re- 
sults by this time which would be of 
value in reforming our crude and illog- 
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ical system. A commission so made up 
and provided with fair remuneration 
for the service of its members and ade- 
quate means would have been doing 
something during the year past, and 
would have been doing it out of abun- 
dant knowledge and with trained ability, 
and bringing to its support a public 
opinion informed by its efforts and in- 
spired with confidence by its capacity 
for and its disinterestedness in dealing 
with the subject. 

“Instead of that, Congress, under the 
political manipulation of Aldrich in 
the Senate and Cannon in the House, 
created a commission out of its own 
body, with Aldrich himself at its head 
and Vreeland as the 'ranking member* 
from the House. Not more than two or 
three of the entire eighteen members 
were fitted by study or experience of 
any kind for the task assigned to them, 
and no worse person to be at its head 
could have been found in the United 
States than Nelson W. Aldrich of 
Rhode Island. It is said to be his am- 
bition now to crown his public career 
with a system of currency and nation- 
al banking which shall be the best in the 
world and remain an enduring monu- 
ment to his service to the country. It 
may be said with complete assurance 
that this ambition is doomed to disap- 
pointment, for the simple reason that 
he is in no way qualified for such a task, 
however sincere and disinterested his 
desire might be, while in poftit of fact 
sincerity of purpose and disinterested 
patriotism have become alien to his na- 
ture through the practice for forty 
years of political intrigue with no mo- 
tive but the advancement of party or 
personal fortunes.** 

After reviewing Mr. Aldrich’s early 
political career and his course in the 
Senate, the article proceeds: 

“Now what is to be expected of him 
in the revision of the currency system? 
The opportunity to exhibit this came 
with the last Congress, when Mr. Al- 



drich had been in politics and public 
life for nearly forty years and was 
serving in the last half of his fifth term 
of six years in the Senate of the United 
States. Never in all that time had he 
displayed any mastery of the principles 
of finance or any knowledge of the his- 
tory or present state of the financial 
systems of the world. His vision was 
limited to the incongruous system that 
was born of the exigencies of the Civil 
War and was utterly unfitted for the 
permanent service of a great industrial 
and commercial nation. Its defects had 
been exposed through experience year 
after year, but he had been unable to 
discern them, and always defended it 
against attack, for no apparent reason 
except that it existed and his party was 
responsible for it and that he knew no 
better. He devised his futile scheme of 
a special currency for emergencies 
mainly to obstruct all effort to reform 
the currency in a manner to remove the 
fundamental defect of this system, the 
basing of bank circulation upon the se- 
curity of Government bonds, and he did 
this with the unconcealed purpose of 
perpetuating that system weakened by 
the admission of other bonds than those 
of the United States Government. 

“What has he been learning since that 
exploit? Last summer he and some se- 
lect members of his Commission went 
abroad at the expense of the Govern- 
ment to examine the financial systems 
and methods of Europe at the chief 
centers, and to gather information al- 
ready familiar to students of the sub- 
ject and completely available in this 
country. For them there was undoubt- 
edly advantage in getting some of this 
information at first hand and to come 
into personal contact with the ‘practical* 
financiers of foreign institutions. Since 
their return we have heard little about 
what the Commission is doing. Its 
members, being all politicians and Sen- 
ators or Representatives in Congress, 
became absorbed in the Congressional 
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and Presidential elections and the re- 
vision of the tariff, and the monetary 
work, so far as they are concerned, was 
at a standstill for months. Now it is 
said that they are going to get at it and 
set about educating the public to pre- 
pare it for the acceptance of their plan 
of currency reform. Hearings are to 
be given, not to get the views of others, 
but to impart the accumulated wisdom 
of the Commission and to get the sup- 
port of bankers and business men. 
Aldrich himself is going to a few of 
the ‘chief centers' to let it be known, so 
far as he may deem it advisable, what 
kind of a financial system he intends to 
bestow upon the country. All that is at 
present given out in tangible form is 
that his conference with magnates 
abroad led him to favor a great central 
bank for the United States. He will 
find it difficult to induce the acceptance 
of such a gift. Whatever he proposes 
is sure to have the slimy trail of Ald- 
RicH-ism upon it, and that alone will 
make it unacceptable, not merely be- 
cause his name is attached to it, but be- 
cause anything that emanates from his 
brain cannot fail to carry its deformi- 
ties." 

This is a severe arraignment of the 
Commission, but seems warranted by the 
facts. Mr. Aldrich's course appears to 
us to have been such as to arouse the 
distrust of everyone who expects to see 
a wise revision of our currency system 
in the interests of the people of this 
country. He has given no sign of un- 
derstanding anything about the real 
principles of a bank-note currency. 
Worse than this, his course has aroused 
the suspicion that he is not working dis- 
interestedly for the public welfare. If 
this suspicion shall in the end prove not 
to be w'ell founded, as we hope it may, 
this Magazine will be quick to recog- 
nize the Rhode Island Senator's disin- 
terestedness and patriotism. 



On the other hand, if Aldrich and 
Vreeland shall make use of their des- 
potic power in Congress to rush through 
a banking and currency bill designed 
for the benefit of private interests, they 
may provoke a political whirlwind that 
will sweep their party from power. It 
will no doubt be difficult enough to ob- 
tain public approval for the most care- 
fully-drawn measure, while one framed 
to serve private ends will certainly pro- 
voke the righteous indignation of an 
angry people. 



JJRITISH capital, it is said, will be 
invested in a new National Bank 
of Turkey, now in course of formation. 
This institution, it is hoped, will help 
England to regain under the rule of 
the Young Turks some of the prestige 
lost under the reign of Abdul Hamid. 

British banking institutions are to be 
found in nearly every part of the world. 
Sometimes less expert than his French 
or German neighbor, the British banker 
rarely fails to profit by a chance to ex- 
tend his operations into new territory, 
and he almost invariably establishes a 
record for prudence that makes the 
British bank welcome to every part of 
the world. 

American banking has made but lit- 
tle headway in occupying the foreign 
field. Not infrequently American banks 
that have gone into foreign countries 
have been small and weak institutions, 
and in a number of instances they have 
failed, leaving behind them an ill repu- 
tation that has made it difficult for rep- 
utable American banks to overcome. 
The Federal incorporation of an Inter- 
national American Bank with a large 
capital equipment would do much to 
enhance our financial reputation abroad. 
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THE BIG BANKS OF TO-DAY, 

IV. — THE SCOTTISH BANKS. 

By W. R. Lawson. 



'T'HE perfect antipodes of United 
States banking is to be found in 
Scotland. In place of over twenty 
thousand banks scrambling for the bus- 
iness of eighty millions of people Scot- 
land has eight banks sharing among 
them in the most friendly manner the 
custom of four and a half millions. 
The eight Scottish banks have the field 
all to themselves. English banks have 
made several desperate attempts to 
break into the enviable preserve north 
of Carlisle but the old proverb is as 
true to-day as it was when used by Sir 
Walter Scott that the Scotch “keep their 
fish guts for their ain sea maws.” 

But if banking be a virtual monopoly 
in Scotland, it is beneficent monopoly 
and no one has any reason to complain 
of it. Certainly not the shareholders, 
who draw good dividends ranging from 
eleven and one-quarter up to twenty per 
cent. Customers may grumble occasion- 
ally at the happy family system by 
which rates are maintained at uniform 
levels very comfortable for the banks 
themselves. But, on the other hand, 
they have the advantage of knowing ex- 
actly where they stand and that what- 
ever happens they will be kindly and 
justly treated. Nowhere is there so 
much reciprocal trust and consideration 
as between a Scottish bank and its cus- 



tomers. That is due oartly to the na- 
tional character and partly also to the 
keen competition among the seven 
banks. 

They keep lynx eyes on each other 
and it is marvellous how equally they 
have divided the business of the coun- 
try between them. With one local ex- 
ception, they are all of similar size and 
type. The differences between them 
are comparatively small either in the 
amount of their capital, their reserves, 
their profits or their total assets. The 
latter exceed 137 millions sterling, mak- 
ing an average of seventeen and one- 
half millions each. 

Excluding the North of Scotland, 
Bank, which covers only the northeast 
coast, the minimum is fifteen and a quar- 
ter millions sterling (Clydesdale) 
and the maximum twenty-three and one- 
half millions (Bank of Scotland). This 
large superstructure of banking credit 
has been built up on an aggregate cap- 
ital of eight and one-quarter millions, 
reinforced by reserves of nearly equal 
amount. The former average £l,175,- 
000 each and the latter about a million. 
The half dozen large banks taken by 
themselves show an average capital of a 
million and a quarter, with reserves of 
,£1,100,000. A comparative view of the 
group is given in the subjoined table: 



The Eioht Scottish Banks in 1908. 



Year ended. 



Bank of Scotland Feb. 27, *09 

Royal Bk. of Scotland . Oct. 10, *08 

British Linen Co Jan. 15, *09 

Union Bk. of Scotland . Apr. 2, *09 
Nat. Bk. of Scotland. Oct. 31, *08 
Commercial Bk., Scot.. Oct. 31, ’08 

Clydesdale Dec. 31, ’08 

North of Scotland and 

Town and County . . Sept. 30, ’08 



Capital. 


Reserves. 


Total 


Net 


DM- 




Assets. 


Profits, dends. 


£1,325,000 


£1,150,000 


£23,422,933 


£282,035 


17 


2,000,000 


1,005,473 


18,979,463 


240,252 


no 


1,250,000 


1,650,000 


17,348,814 


265,430 


20 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


15,782,757 


199,506 


13 


1,000,000 


900,000 


19,003,482 


230,854 


220 


1,000,000 


900,000 


18,329,669 


240,310 


20 


1,000,000 


860,000 


15,298,350 


191,710 


12 


652,000 


372,500 


9,245,514 


75,676 


11 ^4 



£9,227000 £7,837,973 £137, 4 10,982 £1,725,793 



1 Dividend, 9 per cent. ; bonus, 1 per cent. 

2 Dividend, 15 per cent.; bonus, 5 per cent. 

2 
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Shareholders’ capital and reserves 
amounting to rather less than seventeen 
and one-quarter millions sterling form 
the pivot on which eight times as much 
credit (137 millions) turns. The other 
120 millions is made up of deposits, 
current balances and acceptances. Of 
the total resources employed seven- 
eighths belong to the public and the 
remaining eighth to the bank. 

The Bank of Scotland. 

It may, therefore, be said that Scot- 
tish banking increases the power of pri- 
vate capital eightfold. The most typi- 
cal example of the system is the Bank 
of Scotland, which is also the oldest and 
largest of the group. Its total re- 
sources on February 27, 1909, were di- 
vided thus: 

Bank op Scotland, February, 1909. 



Bank's own capital: 

Paid up stock £1,325,000 

Reserve 1,150,000 

Dividends unpaid 112,625 

Balance forward 12,261 



£2,599,886 

Belonging to the public: 

Note circulation £1,118,838 

Short drafts 415,641 

Deposits and credit balances.. 17,637,830 

Acceptances 1,650,738 



£20,823,047 

Against the above twenty-three and 
one-quarter millions of liabilities the 
Bank of Scotland held the following 
assets : 

Gold, silver, notes of other 
banks, and cash at Bank of 

England £1,547,782 

Government securities and money 

at call or short notice 8,367,307 



£9,915,089 

Discounts and advances £11,163,664 

Bank premises and freehold 

property 693,442 

Acceptances (contra) 1,650,738 



£13,507,844 

Thus nearly ten millions, or forty per 
cent., of the total resources of the Bank 
is not actively employed. It is kept in 
cash or in readily saleable securities. Of 
the sixty per cent, actively employed 



nearly the whole is in commercial loans 
and discounts. The system is simplic- 
ity itself and cannot possibly go wrong 
if there is a sufficient amount of Scottish 
prudence behind it. In the neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street it might be deemed 
Quixotic to keep such a large proportion 
of liquid assets as forty per cent. The 
statutory twenty-five per cent, of cash 
reserve required of the national banks is 
considered a great hardship. Undoubt- 
edly it lacks the elasticity of the two 
line reserve maintained in Scotland — 
first cash and second Government se- 
curities. Behind these it may be said 
that there is a third line — the support 
which every well conducted bank in the 
United Kingdom may count on obtain- 
ing from the Bank of England in emer- 
gencies. 

In Scottish banking history there are 
many incidents of special interest for 
Americans. The Darien Expedition; 
the development of the tobacco trade in 
Virginia, the rise of the cotton industry 
in the South; and the railroad building 
of the Middle West, were all greatly in- 
debted to the Scottish banks. Some 
roads like the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the Denver & Rio Grande and va- 
rious local roads on the Pacific coast 
afterwards absorbed into the large sys- 
tems of to-day were chiefly built with 
Scottish capital. More than one bank 
came to grief over them, notably the 
City of Glasgow and the Western Bank 
of Scotland. It would not be far from 
correct to say that the Scottish banks 
have both made and lost a good many 
fortunes in the United States. 

The Scottish system of banking haa 
received a large share of praise — rather 
more, perhaps, than it really deserves. 
The causes of its exceptional success 
have also given rise to much discussion 
which, protracted as it has been, has 
not yet reached any very definite con- 
clusions. Foremost among these causes 
the one-pound note has always been 
placed. It has sometimes been even 
spoken of as the main cause. That, of 
course, is an exaggerated view and some 
writers have denied it so strongly as to 
land themselves at the opposite extreme. 

The influence of the one pound note- 
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on the development of Scottish banking 
has undoubtedly been great, but the 
best part of it has been indirect. Its 
value has lain not so much in what it 
has done itself as in what has been done 
through it. Without the one pound note 
there could have been no “cash credits,” 
no interest could have been allowed on 
current balances, and the spread of 
branch banks would have been greatly 
retarded. All these important points 
were forcibly urged by Scottish bankers 
in the currency discussions of sixty 
years ago, when among other things it 
was proposed to have a uniform note is- 
sue for the whole of the United King- 
dom. 

Debates in Parliament, reports of 
select committees, and other official doc- 
uments of those days teem with appreci- 
ative accounts of Scottish banking, in 
which the one pound note is always a 
prominent feature. It was the cloud 
of adverse witnesses from the North 
that more than anything else defeated 
the proposal of a uniform note issue. 
The Committee on Banks of Issue in 
1841 went very thoroughly into the 
question and examined several Scot- 
tish bankers upon it. Their evidence 
was unanimously in favor of their own 
system, which incidentally they de- 
scribed from various points of view. In 
historical value their evidence has 
gained rather than lost through lapse of 
time. 

The large and the small banks in 
Scotland were then quite agreed as to 
the indispensable advantages of their 
note issues. Mr. Paul, the secretary of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, stat- 
ed to the Parliamentary Committee 
above mentioned that in the event of the 
abolition of small notes: 

“We should diminish the number of 
our branches because we should be in- 
volved in an expense in the transmission 
of gold which the profits arising out of 
the branches could never compensate. 
We should withdraw our cash accounts 
because they could no longer accomplish 
the end for which they were granted, 
which was to maintain our circulation, 
especially the small notes. We should 
diminish the interest on our deposit ac- 



counts because we should then be re- 
quired to keep a large amount of dead 
stock of gold in our coffers to meet the 
constant variations that would arise and 
to keep it wholly unproductive.” 

Mr. Paul was no less emphatic in his 
objections to the alternate plan than in 
favor of an all gold currency. He be- 
lieved that if a gold currency were sub- 
stituted for a small note currency there 
would be a much greater amount of gold 
required than there was of the exist- 
ing notes. “We have at present in order 
to meet the constant variations a large 
amount of notes constantly on hand > 
and in the same way we should require 
a stock of gold which would have to be 
proportionately larger, as the general 
circulation would be greater.” The 
ruling idea of these thrifty Scots was to 
economize gold. Among bankers they* 
seem to have had almost a monopoly of 
that idea. Elsewhere the ruling idea 
has been not to economize the use of 
gold but to pile up costly accumulationa 
of it. 

This is one of the crucial distinctions 
between the monetary policy practised 
north of the Tweed and that of the 
South. It has also given rise to a cru- 
cial distinction in their banking systems^ 
The national sentiment of thrift ap-. 
plied to banking has produced: 

1. A note issue so closely watched 
that not a single superfluous sovereign 
is kept by the issuing banks. 

2. A banking organization which cov- 
ers the country with a network of' 
branches keeping every penny of avail- 
able capital in some sort of use. 

3. A banking service that furnishes: 
the largest and most varied accommoda- 
tion to the public at the smallest cost. 
It pays interest on current balance? 
which few English banks could afford 
to do. It gives greater banking facili- 
ties than are en j oyed by any other coun- 
try. It has created more new methods 
of banking than are to be found in any 
other national system, among them the 
“cash credit” which is at once the sim- 
plest and most elastic form of credit 
known. 

4. The example of thrift in all things 
set by the banks has had a beneficial 
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influence on the commercial habits of 
Scotsmen generally. In every class of 
business they have had to live up to it, 
with the result that they can compete on 
advantageous terms with people of more 
expensive habits and tastes. 

The one pound note is, in fact, a sym- 
bol of the best and most characteristic 
elements in Scottish methods of busi- 
ness. It has had much to do with shap- 
ing both their political and commercial 
development. The loss of it would even 
now be a national misfortune, and sixty 
years ago it might have been a national 
disaster. The witnesses before the Par- 
liamentary Committees of 1841 did not 
in the slightest degree overstate that 
danger. Mr. Kennedy, the manager of 
the Ayrshire Bank, did not exaggerate 
when in reply to a question about the 
probable effect on Scotland of a nation- 
al bank of issue he said, “I conceive 
that it would be very destructive to 
Scotland.” When asked in what way, 
he replied: “It is perfectly clear that it 
would overturn the present system of 
banking in Scotland. Our system of 
banking is based upon the power that 
our issues give us to allow a high rate 
of deposit interest. If you take from 
us the profit that our currency yields 
we must make up the profit from some 
other source. We must increase our 
charges to the community and allow 
less interest or probably no interest 
at all and our system will be totally 
changed.” 

There is some apparent contradiction 
among the witnesses when one speaks 
of the interest-bearing deposits and an- 
other of the “cash credits” as the key- 
stone of Scottish banking. But the two 
are only different sides of the same 
thing. The one pound note, the “cash 
credit” and the interest-bearing deposit 
all hang together. If separated they 
would lose much of their virtue. The 
spell which they exercise in combina- 
tion would be broken the moment they 
were separated. It does not follow, 
therefore, that the pound note per se 
has any magical power. If transplant- 
ed to another country without the Scot- 
tish accessories, it might be very disap- 
pointing. In England, for instance, it 



might only prove a fresh embarrass- 
ment. 

There are, indeed, few examples of 
the Scottish note issue being success- 
fully acclimatized abroad. It flourishes 
in Canada, thanks to the large infusion 
of Scotch blood among the Canadians 
and to their thorough knowledge and 
appreciation of Scottish banking meth- 
ods. Without slavishly following their 
Scottish model at every point the Cana- 
dians have adopted its most essential 
features and modified them to suit their 
local circumstances. 

Australian banking, too, is Scottish 
in its origin and spirit, but its use of 
bank notes is limited by an abundant 
gold currency. The note is consequent- 
ly a secondary factor in its operations 
— is, in fact, insignificant compared 
with what it is in Scotland and Canada. 

There are three distinctive links in 
the circle of Scottish banking opera- 
tions. The first is the small note, the 
second the “cash credit” and the third 
the interest-bearing deposit. The bank- 
er and his customers have a reciprocal 
interest in keeping the circle moving. 
•His first object, especially at a newly 
opened branch, is to get out his notes. 
He can only do this by making loans 
and the “cash credit” was soecially in- 
vented with that object. It is the saf- 
est as well as the most democratic form 
of banking loan. As a channel for the 
circulation of bank notes it is unriv- 
alled. The moment the notes get into 
circulation they begin to come back to 
the bank as deposits, which completes 
the circle. 

Pound notes — cash credits — deposits 
and current balances — these three 

things are always passing one into the 
other. The transition from one to the 
other is so simple and inexpensive that 
far from restricting it the banks give 
it every encouragement. An English 
banker considers that he is doing his 
customers a favor in allowing them to 
operate freely on their accounts. He 
regards each operation as an expense 
to the bank and a benefit to the cus- 
tomer to be paid for either in money or 
kind. Unlike the Scottish bank, he has 
no quid pro quo except the use of the 
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customer’s daily balance. Therefore, 
he insists on a liberal balance being 
kept or failing that he makes an an- 
nual charge for keeping the account. 
In either case the practical effect is 
restrictive. 

Though the ancient traditions of the 
English banks have been greatly modi- 
fied of late years and each account is 
fairly treated on its merits, the restric- 
tive atmosphere still lingers. Old cus- 
tomers of the Bank of England have 
not quite forgotten the day when 
twenty-four hours’ notice had to be 
given and a fee of half a sovereign paid 
every time they got out their security 
boxes. The policy of the Scottish 
banks was precisely the reverse of all 
that. In their own interest they en- 
couraged rather than discouraged ac- 
tive operations on current accounts. 
Their point of view in this matter was 
thus stated by one of the witnesses be- 
fore the Select Committee on Banks of 
Issue in 1841. 

“To secure to the bank the advan- 
tages of circulation which is to make it 
worth while to afford these facilities at 
so little expense to their customers he 
(the customer) on his part is to lose 
no opportunity of bringing to the bank 
and thus withdrawing from circulation 
the notes of every rival bank which 
come into his hands in the course of his 
transactions, or of paying away and 
thus putting in circulation as many of 
the notes of his own bank as his trans- 
actions admit of — always one pound 
notes, if possible. The payments and 
receipts must be frequent, for in this 
consists the banker’s profit, inasmuch as 
the payments are uniformly made by 
him in his own notes and the receipts 
are generally in a very great degree in 
the notes of other bdnks. Thus, sup- 
posing a shop-keeper to have a credit 
of fifty or one hundred pounds, if his 
receipts and payments average five 
pounds per day he may in six months 
or 150 days have placed 750 of his 
banker’s one pound notes in circula- 
tion.” 

This banking policy is so peculiarly 
Scottish that not only does it hardly ex- 
ist outside of Scotland — except, per- 



haps, in Canada — but it would almost 
seem as if one required to be a Scotch- 
man in order to understand it. Possi- 
bly Scottish faith in it may have been 
carried to excess in the early days of 
“cash credits.” Or it may be that the 
fear of losing it in 1841 urged its 
champions a little too far in their de- 
fence of it. The witnesses who de- 
scribed it to the Select Committee of 
1841 were certainly unstinted in their 
praise of its operation. The one last 
quoted went on to say: 

“It is quite necessary, in order to 
render a cash account beneficial, that 
there should be repeated and continued 
operations upon it, that the transac- 
tions should be numerous, that there 
should be a continual drawing out and 
paying in of money, and that by these 
means a circulation of the bank notes 
may be promoted. Otherwise, the ac- 
count is withdrawn and the great rea- 
son of this is that these accounts are not 
intended to form dead loans but to be 
productive of circulation to the bank.” 

(To be continued .) 



REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO 
THE CONVENTION. 

R EDUCED railroad rates have been 
granted for those attending the con- 
vention of the American Bankers* 
Association at Chicago, of a fare and one- 
half for the round trip from the territories 
of the New England Passenger Association 
(New England states); Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, which comprises New York and 
the East; the Central Passenger Associa- 
tion, which covers the Central states, and 
the Western Passenger Association, cover- 
ing points west of Chicago, with the ex- 
ception of the territory known as the 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association, 
which covers the far West section of the 
country and in which territory (Trans- 
continental Passenger Association) special 
attractive excursion fares have been ar- 
ranged. Final decision has not been had 
from the Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, which covers the territory of the 
South and east of the Mississippi River and 
the Southwestern Excusion Bureau cover- 
ing points in the Southwest, but it is fair 
to assume that the rate of a fare and one- 
half for the round trip will apply. 
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A Reply to an Address Delivered by Edgar J. Levy Before the Annual Meeting 
of the New York State Savings Bank Association, May 27, 1909, and 
Printed in The Bankers Magazine for July. 



By Judson G. Wall. 



# | S HE city of New York is in many re- 
spects the finest city in the world ; 
fend its bonds and corporate stock are 
the best high-grade investments obtain- 
able to-day. The subject of the city's 
credit, however, is so vast, serious and 
important that a discussion of its bonds 
as investments should be based not upon 
unfounded statements but upon facts. 
It is, therefore, the purpose of this arti- 
cle to produce evidence to prove that 
some of the statements made by former 
Deputy Comptroller E. J. Levy before 
the New York State Savings Bank As- 
sociation on the subject of New York 
•city bonds, and published in the July 
Uumber of The Bankers Magazine, 
are entirely unwarranted. 

We would not for a moment have any 
une think that Mr. Levy could have 
been influenced or biased on the sub- 
ject by the fact that the company of 
Which he is president is a seller of New 
York real estate mortgages, presumably 
to savings banks, which mortgages nat- 
urally compete with city bonds as in- 
vestments. Nevertheless, his remarks 
Would be likely to discourage his hear- 
ers from buying city bonds. 

Mr. Levy admitted that the bonds of 
the city are safe, saving: 

It is not that any holder of New York 
city bonds has cause to-day to fear the 
loss of either principal or interest, if he 
holds his bonds to maturity. Such a possi- 
bility is entirely too remote for serious con- 
sideration. 

He added, however, that 

Ad interim marketability is a factor 
which influences most investors, and even 
where investment is of such a permanent 
character as it is with savings banks, the 
dement of marketability and marketable 
price cannot be ignored. 

It is a question if any man knowing 
the absolute safety of the bonds, has a 
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moral right to give public expression to 
statements that would be likely to de- 
press the market price. Stock jobbing 
methods should not be countenanced in 
dealing with the city's credit. 

In the selection of investment securi- 
ties there are three prime factors to be 
considered: safety, marketability, and 
net income. 

At present prices the net income of 
New York city bonds is from 3.85 to 
3 . 95 ; and the bonds are exempt from 
taxation. There are about forty issues 
of taxable railroad bonds selling on the 
Stock Exchange on as low a basis, and 
in some cases even lower. Judged by 
the price and net return of United 
States Government bonds, and the price 
and net return of high class railroad 
bonds. New York city's tax-exempt 
bonds are entitled to be selling to-day 
near a three per cent, basis. 

The city's bonds are as marketable to- 
day as they ever were. And they will 
always be marketable. The market 
price may possibly be affected by the 
circulation of unfounded rumors and 
charges against the city and its citizens ; 
but that will not affect the marketability 
of its securities. Or they may be af- 
fected by the decreased value of gold as 
measured by its purchasing power, 
which latter factor would, however, in- 
fluence all fixed interest investments. 

Concerning the safety of New York 
city bonds, we quote f rom a booklet pub- 
lished in 1907 by the National City 
Bank and which was undoubtedly the 
best and most exhaustive review of New 
York's financial condition ever issued. 

The bonds of the City of New York to- 
day come nearest meeting the double re- 
quirement of security and marketability and 
thus filling the place that is being so rapidly 
left vacant by the withdrawal of United 
States Government bonds from the individ- 
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ual investment field. * * * So carefully 
have the legal safeguards been worked out 
that the investor is not required to give 
any more thought to that feature of his 
investment than he would in the purchase 
of Government bonds. 

The above refers in part to the pro- 
visions of the present city charter. 
Chapter VI., sections 74 to 83, of the 
proposed new charter, is devoted entire- 
ly to the sinking funds, and affords 
equally strong protection, as will be 
seen from section 82, which follows: 

Whenever the revenues or income of any 
sinking fund will, in the opinion of the 
board, be less in any year than the amount 
required to pay the interest upon the bonds 
and stocks redeemable from said fund and 
to provide a sum, which with the accu- 
mulation of interest thereon shall be suffi- 
cient to redeem said bonds and stocks at 
their maturity, the board of estimate and 
apportionment shall include the amount of 
such deficiency in the annual budget for 
the year next ensuing to be raised by tax 
on the estates, real and personal, in said 
city, subject to taxation: and the amount 
so raised by tax shall, on the first day of 
November of the year in which the same 
-shall be levied, be paid to the board as com- 
missioners of the sinking fund for the ac- 
count of the sinking fund in which the 
deficiency exists. 

It will be seen by the above that the 
city officials are compelled to meet the 
requirements of all sinking funds. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in the 
report referred to by Mr. Levy on the 
constitutional amendment, also said: 

This is a rich city. It has by no means 
exhausted its municipal resources, provided 
those resources are properly conserved. 
Notwithstanding the rapid increase in the 
volume of its bonded indebtedness, its credit 
continues high, and no one can entertain 
for one moment a serious doubt of the 
actual and permanent solvency of the city. 

These statements of the National 
City Bank and the New York Chamber 
of Commerce concerning New York 
city's credit and the safety of its bonds 
are based in part upon the following 
facts: 

The true value of all real property 
assessed and exempt in Greater New 
York is over $8,000,000,000, according 
to the United States Census reports. 



The assessed value of real es- 
tate in Greater New York 
subject to taxation was in 

1908 $6,722,415,789.00 

Net funded debt, revenue 
bonds and contract liabili- 
ties chargeable against the 
constitutional limitation 
March 31, 1909 $625,071,813.23 



Leaving a margin of $47,169,765.67 

To which should be added 

cash item of 3,096,171.11 

Estimated margin April 1, 

1909 $50,265,936.78 



This estimate is by Comptroller Metz. 
Hon. B. F. Tracy, as referee, reports 
that the margin is over $150,000,000. 
Mr. Tracy's report is before the Court 
of Appeals and a decision is daily ex- 
pected. 

Whatever the decision of the court 
may be, there is no reason to believe it 
can adversely affect the price of the 
bonds. 

Again, according to the United States 
Census, New York city in 1905 owned, 
tax-exempt, salable property, valued at 
over $686,000,000, which is more than 
the face value of all outstanding bonds 
chargeable against the debt limit. 

Having shown by the highest authori- 
ties that for security and marketability 
no other except Government bonds can 
compare with those of New York city, 
let us now take up some of the points 
made by Mr. Levy reflecting upon the 
city and its people. He said to the sav- 
ings bank officers: 

If the credit of New York city should 
become seriously impaired and the market 
value of its bonds should continue to de- 
cline, such a misfortune would materially 
affect the financial, condition of the sav- 
ings banks. And, on the other hand, should 
the savings banks, from motives of pru- 
dence, decide in the future not to become 
purchasers of city bonds, or to purchase 
them in much smaller quantity than in the 
past, the deprivation or restriction of the 
city’s best market for its bonds would in- 
fluence its fiscal operations in no small 
degree. 

The practical banker of to-day is more 
concerned about the future of New York 
city’s credit than its past, and as to that 
future there are in plain sight to-day in- 
fluences which to the thoughtful are dis- 
quieting. 

The really disquieting feature in the pres- 
ent situation is the proof which is to be 
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found on every side that the city’s recent 
financial excesses have superinduced a flip- 
pant attitude of irresponsibility on the part 
of the public and a large part of the public 
press towards the question of the city’s 
obligations. 

The constitutional amendment enlarging 
the city’s debt limit, which is to be voted 
on by the people next fall, was opposed by 
the Chamber of Commerce, and for rea- 
sons which appealed to the common sense 
of every conservative man. It subsequently 
passed the Assembly by a vote of 126 to 
13. and seems likely to be adopted next 
fall by a popular vote of a somewhat sim- 
ilar ratio. 

Few realize the extent to which the con- 
stitutional barrier to excessive municipal 
debt has been weakened in recent years. 

And now it is proposed to exclude from 
the constitutional computation additional 
classes of city bonds, presumably to the 
end that the city may build subways of 
such an impracticable and unprofitable 
character that private capital cannot be in- 
duced to touch them. 

* • • Municipal socialism involves 
public expenditures on a scale so vast as 
to make the budgets of the past seem in- 
significant in comparison. 

And in like manner those gentlemen who 
insist that our future subway construction 
should be undertaken solely with a view of 
its social consequences — such as a preplanned 
distribution of the congested population — 
and not at all from the standpoint of profit- 
able or self-supporting operation — these 
gentlemen count upon concealing the eco- 
nomic effect of their social experiments by 
a profligate use of the city’s credit. 

How will you gentlemen controlling the 
savings banks of this state regard a dou- 
bling. or a trebling, of the city’s debt? Is 
it not true that the excesses of municipal 
socialism are likely to be regulated and 
controlled to no small extent by the in- 
creasing unwillingness of investors to buy 
municipal bonds? 

We have quoted very extensively in 
order not to be charged with misstating 
Mr. Levy’s attitude.* His remarks if 
translated from indirect to direct lan- 
guage would read about as follows: 

Gentlemen of the savings banks, you are 
the largest buyers of New York city bonds. 
But if you buy more, you may see the 
price marked down when you make 
your annual reports. Ninety per cent, of 
the people of New York, including Gov- 
ernor Hughes, are municipal socialists. 
They demand additional transportation fa- 
cilities, and are going to vote for an un- 
wise and unsafe constitutional amendment 
increasing the debt limit, in order to put 
the city in a financial position to build 
subways with public funds if private cap- 



ital can’t or won’t build them. This is all 
wrong. To demand a comprehensive sys- 
tem of transportation, “preplanned for the 
distribution of our congested population,” 
is municipal socialism run mad. Private 
capital only, should be permitted to exploit 
the city and on its own terms. And if you 
will only refuse to buy bonds, the price will 
decline so low that it will be discouraging 
to sell city bonds for subway purposes. 

The speaker omitted to call attention 
to the fact that the city redeemed and 
cancelled during January, February and 
March, 1909, more than $20,000,000 of 
bonds; and on April 1 had $215,523,000 
remaining in the sinking funds. He ap- 
parently omitted to call attention to any 
fact favorable to the city. 

Mr. Levy would probably advise sav- 
ings banks to buy mortgages on New 
York real estate at sixty per cent, of 
present market value, while his address 
would discourage the purchase of the 
city’s bonds or corporate stock which 
are in effect a lien, prior to the mort- 
gage, on the same property, and at less 
than ten per cent, of present value. If 
the real estate is not worth the taxes, 
how much is the mortgage worth? 

It is true that a vast majority of the 
people of New York are demanding ad- 
ditional transportation facilities, and it 
is equally true that there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of the construction 
of subways by public funds as the pres- 
ent subway was constructed. 

The demand for the constitutional 
amendment is based upon the vital ne- 
cessity for more subways. While it is 
not true that the amendment increases 
the debt limit, it does give the legisla- 
ture power to permit New York city to 
exclude certain bonds from computation 
in fixing the debt limit, as will be seen 
by the following extract from the 
amendment : 

Any debt hereafter incurred by the city 
of New York for a public improvement 
owned or to be owned by the city, which 
yields to the city current net revenue, af- 
ter makihg any necessary allowance for 
repairs and maintenance for which the city 
is liable, in excess of the interest on said 
debt and of the annual instalments neces- 
sary for its amortization may be excluded 
in ascertaining the power of said city to 
become otherwise indebted, provided that 
a sinking fund for its amortization shall 
have been established and maintained and 
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that the indebtedness shall not be so ex- 
cluded during any period of time when the 
revenue aforesaid shall not be sufficient to 
equal the said interest and amortisation 
instalments, and except further that any 
indebtedness heretofore incurred by the city 
of New York for any rapid transit or dock 
investment may be so excluded proportion- 
ately to the extent to which the current net 
revenue received by said city therefrom 
shall meet the interest and amortisation in- 
stalments thereof, provided that any in- 
crease in the debt incurring power of the 
city of New York which shall result from 
the exclusion of debts heretofore incurred 
shall he available only for the acquisition 
or construction of properties to be used 
for rapid transit or dock purposes. The 
legislature shall prescribe the method by 
which and the terms and conditions under 
which the amount of any debt to be so ex- 
cluded shall be determined , and no such 
debt shall be excluded except in accordance 
with the determination so prescribed . 

A prominent senator informs the 
writer that there was practically no op- 
position at the legislative hearings, to 
the amendment, except from the trac- 
tion companies and their friends. In 
this connection it may be proper to say 
that it is very generally believed that 
a deliberate attempt is being made by 
the transit companies and their friends 
to so discredit the financial affairs of 
the city that it will be discouraging to 
sell bonds; and the city will, therefore, 
be helpless and compelled to accede to 
the terms of private capital in order to 
secure the transportation improvements 
which are so vitally necessary. Chair- 
man Willcox of the Public Service Com- 
mission has openlv stated that there 
seems to be a conspiracy on the part of 
certain officials, politicians and capital- 
ists to prevent the construction of new 
transportation facilities. 

The city of New York has tried both 
private and public ownership of rail- 
roads, and the result may be of interest 
to out-of-town bondholders. We learn 
from Justice Gaynor's article on the 
subject in “Pearson's Magazine" for 
May that private capitalists secured con- 
trol of 865 miles of railroads in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx upon which they 
piled up bond and stock obligations of 
$701,135,911 (over $810,000 per mile). 
They then manipulated the price of the 
securities skyward, and sold out to the 



public, afterwards throwing the com- 
panies into bankruptcy. They are, per- 
haps, ready to repeat the operation. 

We have seen that the average total 
indebtedness is $810,000 per mile. But 
in one case, that of the Thirty-fourth 
Street Crosstown surface road, the com- 
pany reported to the State railroad com- 
mission that the cost of road and equip- 
ment per mile of road owned was 
$6,472,287.39. (See report N. Y. R. R. 
Commission 1906, page 1227, Vol. II.). 

The New York City Railway Com- 
pany, owning one and one-half miles of 
track in the Bronx, leased the Metropol- 
itan Street Railway for 999 years and 

f uaranteed seven per cent, dividends on 
52,000,000 capital stock. This seven 
per cent, stock was listed, and boost- 
ed up to $289 a share. Then some- 
thing happened — and the latest news is 
that the property of the New York City 
Railway (which guaranteed seven per 
cent, on $52,000,000), was sold at auc- 
tion April 8, 1909, for $500 and taxes. 
(See Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle, April 10, 1909, page 945.) This 
is the result of private capital being 
given a free hand in New York. 

On the other hand, the present sub- 
way was built and is owned by the city, 
and is operated by the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, which com- 
pany not only pays the city interest on 
the amount of bonds issued for its con- 
struction, and a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the bonds, but also earns 
and pays interest ranging from four 
and one-half per cent, to six per cent, 
on $113,825,000 of the bonds and notes 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
and the Interboro-Metropolitan Co., 
which securities represent a large 
amount of H 2 0. 

Why should not the city bonds issued 
to pay for this subway be excluded when 
computing the debt of the city, as water 
bonds are now excluded? 

The great value of subways to the city 
may be seen by the following statement: 

By a painstaking investigation the City 
Club of New York has shown that, while 
the cost of the entire subway, without 
equipment, from the Battery to Spuyten 
Duyvil, was but $43,000,000, the rise in land 
values in Manhattan from 135th street to 
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the Spuyten Duyvil, and in the Bronx, due 
to the subway/ after allowing generously 
for the full normal increase from general 
causes, was $80,500,000, up to 1907 — and 
the end is not yet. 

This territory could have paid out of its 
profits the whole cost of that part of the 
subway which runs through it and yet have 
cleared over $67,495,000. 

All the rapid transit routes which are 
now demanded, and which are referred 
to by Mr. Levy with such bitter sar- 
casm, were “pre-planned/* adopted and 
approved five years ago by the Board of 
Rapid Transit Railroad Commissioners, 
all of whom were members of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Levy intimates that all who sup- 
port the constitutional amendment must 
lack common sense and should be classed 
as municipal socialists. We, therefore, 
submit herewith extracts from a report 
on the constitutional amendment by a 
committee of bankers appointed by 
Mayor McClellan and consisting of 
James T. Woodward, president of the 
Hanover National Bank as chairman, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank; Edwin S. Marston, 
president of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company; Francis L. Hine, president 
of the First National Bank; J. P. Mor- 
gan, Jr.; John E. Borne, president of 
the Colonial Trust Company, and 
George Blumenthal. This committee in 
February of 1909 submitted their re- 
port to the Mayor, from which we 
quote: 

This amendment seems to your committee 
to provide a method, logical as well as safe, 
by which the city may increase its rapid 
transit and dock facilities without encroach- 
ing further on its debt limit. 

The committee reports, therefore, that it 
is the opinion of its members that the pro- 
posed amendment would, if adopted, be of 
advantage to the city, and would show a 
safe and financially sound method whereby 
the sums so urgently needed could be pro- 
vided. 

Governor Hughes, who is himself a 
resident of the city, after a most careful 
study of the problem, heartily advo- 
cated the amendment. Hon. Lawson 
Purdy, President of the Tax Depart- 
ment, who is acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest authorities in the United 
States on the subject of taxation, also 
favors the amendment. 



We have shown that the demand for 
the present constitutional amendment is 
based on the vital necessity of securing 
additional transportation facilities be- 
tween the several boroughs of Greater 
New York, which the present traction 
companies have neither the inclination 
nor the financial ability to provide. 

It is true that the Interborough Com- 
pany has applied to the Public Service 
Commission for a franchise for a new 
subway line, but the scheme as pro- 
posed is so unfair to the city that its 
adoption is impossible. It has been 
planned, not to relieve the situation, 
but to obstruct, and prevent relief, and 
would do more harm than good. 

A private contracting company has, 
however, applied for a franchise cover- 
ing a large and important system of 
subway lines connecting Manhattan, 
Brooklyn and Bronx Boroughs, and 
their plan appears to be reasonable and 
therefore popular. 

The lack of transportation facilities 
is the one “disquieting feature’* con- 
fronting the city, a menace not men- 
tioned by Mr. Levy. The overcrowd- 
ed condition of Manhattan and the dif- 
ficulty of reaching the other boroughs 
has resulted in many families moving to 
New Jersey. Many manufacturing 
plants have also moved across the North 
River. In proof of which we quote the 
following from a report adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce, February, 1909: 

Your committee feels that there is great 
danger to the interests of the city if fur- 
ther rapid transit facilities are not fur- 
nished in the near future. 

It is only by making it possible to build 
up the outlying sections that congestion can 
bt relieved and that the taxable value of 
property, upon which the city bases its 
capacity to borrow funds, can grow in pro- 
portion to the increasing necessity for pub- 
lic works. * * * The approaching com- 
pletion of the Pennsylvania tunnels and the 
Hudson terminals connecting with the 
termini of all the New Jersey trunk lines 
will furnish quick and convenient access to 
suburban districts in New Jersey. 

If New York city does not furnish at 
least equal facilities for reaching uncon- 
gested districts in its various boroughs, set- 
tlement will follow the line of least resist- 
ance, and our neighboring state will secure 
the suburban population which might 
otherwise so greatly advance the interests 
and wealth of this city. * * * 
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There is no other city on the globe which 
shows such pressing need, and therefore 
such brilliant opportunities for rapid 
transit; there is no other city on the globe 
showing such spirit of enterprise and such 
ability in handling large financial proposi- 
tions. 

It is true that the present city ad- 
ministration has been in many respects 
very wasteful and extravagant. But an 
earnest effort will be made this fall to 
secure the election of officials who will 
give the city an honest and economical 
administration. A non-partizan Com- 
mittee of One Hundred, of which Eu- 
gene H. Outerbridge is chairman and 
Percival Kiihne, of the banking house of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne, treasurer, 
was elected at a mass meeting held at 
Cooper Union some time ago to take 
charge of the movement, and the writer 
as a member of that committee takes the 
liberty of urging the readers of this 
Magazine residing in New York to lend 
a hand in the good work. If, however, 
the movement is defeated, bondholders 
need not worry, as the entire city gov- 
ernment is subject to such strong char- 
ter and constitutional safeguards that 
no harm could come to the bondholders. 

In reference to the work of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and the com- 
ing municipal election, we again quote 
from the report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce on the constitutional amendment: 

Your committee, in presenting this neces- 
sarily comparatively brief summary of the 
situation, believes that it can do no greater 
service at this time than to aid in the work 
of stirring up public opinion in support of 
the movement for administrative reform, 
giving encouragement to those organisa- 
tions and public officials that are earnestly 
laboring to establish better methods and in- 
creased efficiency. 

In the same report we read: 

It is believed that, of the city’s payroll of 
$80,000,000, many millions represent service 
paid for but not rendered. 4 

The Civil Service law is accountable 
for this state of affairs, according to 
many office holders and heads of de- 
partments, who declare that it has “built 
up an aristocracy of insolent, inefficient 
and overpaid employees for which the 
heads of departments should not be held 
responsible/ * There is certainly some 



truth in the complaint, although civil 
service reformers will probably claim 
that the good features of the law more 
than overbalance the bad. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce could do no more im- 
portant work than investigate the sub- 
ject and publish the facts. The public 
will not accept at face value the opin- 
ion of the civil service reformers on the 
one hand or the politicians on the other, 
as both sides are biased; but the con- 
clusions of the Chamber of Commerce 
would be received with respect. 

In conclusion we would remind the 
reader that the bankers of New York 
are too shrewd, honorable, broad-mind- 
ed and patriotic to lend themselves to 
any scheme that would injure the city's 
credit. Out-of-town bondholders are 
urged not to give heed to any person 
who makes vague and loose charges 
against the city, unsupported by facts. 

Consider the great Empire State with 
property at stake valued by the United 
States Census Bureau at more than 
fourteen billions of dollars; and the fact 
that the State government absolutely 
controls the city. 

Governor Hughes at the Queens boro 
Bridge Opening, June 12, 1909, said: 

“The State of New York has no single 
interest more important than the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the City of New 
York.” 

The Governor of the State has 
power to remove city officials from 
office who are unfaithful to their duty. 
Remember that more than $30,000,000 
is spent each year by the city for educa- 
tional purposes. These figures do not 
spell municipal Socialism. 

The facts concerning New York and 
its people when once known will cause 
the most ultra-conservative investor to 
agree with Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, who 
said to the Savings Bank Association, 
May 9, 1906: 

We need only a better understanding of 
the true strength of New York city’s obliga- 
tions. When we have that, the market 
price of a New York city bond will be one 
of the city’s worthiest monuments. 
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BANKS AND RAILROADS. 

By Charles W. Stevenson. 



TN view of the recent attacks by the 
people on corporations, the economic 
relations of banks and railroads to each 
other and to the general public are 
worthy of consideration. 

The first fact to be considered is that 
banks and railroads are at this day in- 
dispensable factors in trade. Commerce 
cannot be carried on without them. And 
each is engaged in promoting exchange. 
The bank by means of money and credit 
makes the exchange possible, and the 
railroad by means of the actual trans- 
portation of the product furnishes the 
rapid interchange which is a necessary 
part of the rushing and crowding life 
of the present. Jointly these two cor- 
porations, so dissimilar, are necessary 
to the universal exchange and trade of 
the world. They are therefore directly 
interested in the betterment of the con- 
dition of the masses of the people. They 
bring ban pin ess and comfort to all the 
people. Thev have an influence that is 
wider than their own immediate part 
in the whole. 

Charter Rights. 

Banks and railroads are therefore 
closely allied in their general attitude 
and relation to the progress of the coun- 
try. That they may the better carrv 
on this work of helpfulness, they ask 
and receive a charter from the State, 
this giving them the right to operate as 
corporations, or artificial persons hav- 
ing perpetual life and limited liability. 
But the railroad, unlike the bank, has 
the right to force itself through the 
country by seizing, under forms of law, 
certain necessary rights of way, and 
having the lands condemned can pro- 
ceed to the building and operation of 
the road. No such right of eminent 
domain inures to the bank. It may be 
called a private corporation, the rail- 
road for the reason assigned being a 
public one. 

Because of these charter rights the 



railroad is called a common carrier, and 
it must operate or forfeit its right to 
exist; it must take the freight which is 
presented to it subject to proper reg- 
ulations ; and it must provide cars and 
do all that becomes a corporation hav- 
ing the right to live by virtue of a 
State grant. 

But let it be remembered that while 
all this is true there is yet a considera- 
tion which cannot be abrogated by any 
man-made law, and this is the law of 
supply and demand that enables the 
railroad to do business at a profit ac- 
cording to its location and management. 
The right to invade the running of the 
road and to declare the charges goes a 
step farther than this charter right in 
that it declares that an alien power, the 
State, may fix rates and charges with- 
out regard to the returns necessary to 
carry on the road. In the tests that 
are being made in the courts at the 
present time the railroads are winning 
their suits on the constitutional grounds 
that sudden sweeping reductions made 
by State legislatures are confiscatory. 
It is this fact that renders the railroad 
peculiar, and fixes the principle of its 
operation in the wants and needs of the 
people tributary to it, the products ad- 
jacent subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, and the competition of 
capital in like investment and enter- 
prise. No right of the State to reg- 
ulate on the ground of a common car- 
rier can ever abrogate this primal nat- 
ural law of operations. 

No such question arises in the bank, 
yet here the matter of issue is the sub- 
ject of great speculation by publicists 
and politicians, and gives rise to much 
discussion and no little condemnation 
at times. As the matter of credit-issue 
in this direct way is vital to the proper 
working of the bank it is a matter of 
general public interest. 
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% Banks and Railroads Work in 
Unison. 

The reciprocal relations of the bank 
and the railroad are not so direct as 
they are important and fundamental. 
The bank furnishes the sinews of trade 
in that it furnishes the credit on which 
the buying and selling is done. Imag- 
ine, if you can, how much this credit is 
of benefit to the corporation engaged in 
hauling the goods from market to con- 
sumer and from the farmer to the mar- 
ket. Again, if there were no railroads, 
and the surplus of the soil must lie rot- 
ting in the fields, there would be less 
need for the banks, and less capital or 
stored up labor on which they might 
build their foundations. Together the 
two institutions work in unison for the 
benefit of all the people. And while 
the railroads may or may not be depos- 
itors of the banks, they are the servants 
of the same constituency which the 
bank serves. And the bank, outside 
of the mail service of the road, may 
have little to transport, yet it furnishes 
the means whereby the merchant buys 
his goods and the farmer feeds his cat- 
tle. 

Unequal Recipients of Public Con- 
fidence. 

It follows directly that two such in- 
dispensable factors in the general busi- 
ness of the country ought to be on firm 
and solid foundations and be equal 
recipients of the confidence and pat- 
ronage of the public. But such is 
not the case. There is no more rea- 
son economically for the exploitation of 
a railroad than a bank, yet it is a fact 
that millions are made out of the ma- 
nipulation of the stocks and bonds of 
the railroads while the banks are entire- 
ly free from such speculation and infla- 
tion. Men do not gamble in bank 
stocks. These stocks soon become of 
fixed value, and there is no change save 
one now and then may meet disaster 
while the others slowly and surely ad- 
vance in premium value, some of the 
smaller institutions in a new country ad- 
vancing in value by rapid strides. 

When we approach the great ex- 
changes of the country we find that 



there is an intimate relation between 
the exploitation of the railroad and the 
welfare of the bank. The banks are 
themselves large investors in the rail- 
road securities, and they loan still 
greater sums on the stocks and bonds of 
roads as they are presented to them on 
margins by brokers and speculators. 

The result of this vast system of traf- 
fic is that the manipulation of the ac- 
tual running of the road by affecting 
the price and value of stocks and bonds 
pledged to the great central banks of 
the country, affects the standing and 
profits of these reserve institutions 
themselves. 

Banks Can Check Speculation in 
Railroad Securities. 

It is for this reason that the banker 
ought to be first and foremost in that 
proper and legitimate regulation of 
roads which it is in his power to exer- 
cise as an arbiter of the dealing in said 
stocks and bonds. He can and he must, 
in the future, hold the gauge to a proper 
handling of these stocks and prevent 
the fluctuations in value and the gross 
inflation or watering of reorganization 
and consolidation projects, in order that 
the whole banking system of the coun- 
try be more solid and safe than it has 
heretofore been with reference to this 
one factor of its life. 

For in the stability of the reserve cen- 
ter banks lies the stability of the whole 
system, since they are indispensable 
parts of the whole. And the people 
will soon come to condemn the banks in 
unmeasured terms as co-speculators with 
the railroad brokers and owners if they 
do not hold in check this riotous trading 
on the exchanges of the country. 

Not that they have it in their power 
to prohibit the right of men to buy and 
sell, but marginal buying and selling 
may be so regulated by the banks that 
the sudden and violent fluctuations in 
price be done away with and a more 
quiet and stable condition prevail. 

Banks Should Exercise Care in Re- 
stricting Investments. 

In fact the banks, by lending on call 
as they do, may do great harm to the 
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legitimate running and upbuilding of 
the railroads themselves. For if the 
people get the idea that the road is not 
in a good financial condition and that 
it is not kept up to the proper perfec- 
tion in its trackage and equipment, or 
that it is likely to go into the hands of 
a receiver that the water may be 
squeezed out of the stock there will be 
a holding back of patronage that will 
have a material effect on the profits. 
So that in this particular the banks 
may befriend legitimate railroad opera- 
tion by being more rigid. So, too, in 
the advances they may make at the time 
of construction they may hold a still 
closer check since only that money which 
goes into betterment and into construc- 
tion is money that has value when it 
comes to estimating the price of the 
stocks or bonds. 

That the banks do not appreciate the 
worth and importance of the work of 
the railroads, and that the railroads do 
not sufficiently patronize banks, is true. 
There is no reason why great sums of 
money should lie idle in the hands of 
the roads and they should become the 
friends and patrons of the banks for 
the sake of the general uplift they can 
give to the credit making power of a 
pool of deposits thus engendered. This 
fact might have been made very ap- 
parent by an insight into the method of 
the roads in the last panic. 

Mail Service of Railroads of Bene- 
fit to Banks. 

Just in the matter of the mail service 
the bank is hardly prepared to appre- 
ciate the benefit of the railroad. The 
latter hurries the check and draft to its 
destination and in such a way as to 
make the momentum of trade much 
greater than it otherwise could be. And 
the bank that cannot profit by swift 
railroad service has a great handicap 
on it, and cannot perform the full func- 
tioning of the institution. 

Railroads Not as Stable as Banks. 

It remains for us to notice that the 
nature of the service performed by the 
bank renders its returns sure, and, 
measured by the average of the earning 



rate of all other business, a fixed in- 
crease. With the railroad stock there 
are so many precarious factors to be 
considered that the value of the stock 
cannot so safely be estimated. As for 
the earning rate this is subject to the 
crop failures of the country, to the 
floods of the country, and to the acci- 
dents of operation that are inherent in 
the imperfections of human nature. So 
that to the speculative world the rail- 
road will ever present an unstable equa- 
tion, while the bank will have in ita 
stock that value and that stability that 
will command a fixed price and always 
prevent speculation and manipulation. 

Legislatures Cannot With Justice 
Fix Interest Rates. 

On this account it is possible without 
great injury to the banking interests 
for the legislatures to declare the inter- 
est rate. But even here there must be 
some and there always is some way in 
which the bank may sell its credit and 
money according to its market value. 
Here again the human laws must give 
way to the larger natural laws, for the 
central exchanges of the world control 
the interest rate and the worldwide law 
of supply and demand controls the ex- 
change. What the Bank of England 
does has its immediate effect on the 
banks of the civilized world, and such 
must ever be the case. So that at the 
highest and at the lowest the Govern- 
ment has but little to say as to the fix- 
ing of the rates. 

When it comes to the railroads, as we 
have shown, the power of the Govern- 
ment fails at its very inception because 
it is not adequate to do justice to peo- 
ple and corporation for lack of ade- 
quate information and lack of ability 
on the part of those who are delegated 
to fix rates and charges. 

For reasons such as these the in- 
spection of banks by the Government 
may well be welcomed by these institu- 
tions since this does not enter into the 
essential part of their conduct and goes 
no farther than the passing of an opin- 
ion on the work after it is done. But in 
the case of the roads any such inspec- 
tion must fall far short of the mark 
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since it cannot penetrate even to what 
ha£ been done, much less provide the 
er method of operation and charge. 

Banks Versus Railroads. 

Looking then at these facts we ought 
as a people to differentiate corporations 
according to their service and their con- 
stitution. The bank has nothing to fear 
and nothing to complain of as to the 
most rigid inspection and supervision. 
It stands out in the light in all its op- 
erations, and it has but one charge to 
make and one means of earning its divi- 
dends. It has no watered stock and 
can have none in the very nature of 
things. It cannot lure any investor to 
harm. It must pay its taxes to the full 
limit of the law since its capital stock 
is always worth par and may be worth 
through surplus profits and premium 
much more than par. There is no trad- 
ing in bank stocks as there is in rail- 
road stocks and grains to the detriment 
of their legitimate operation. 

If banks issue currency it is at the 
behest of the needs of the trade that is 
tributary to them as individual insti- 
tutions. There is no place for a com- 
bination to control this issue, since each, 
under our system, is an integer and 
stands on its own assets and reputation. 
Added to this the bank is a community 
institution, and serves all the people 
alike, and does for each constituency 
numberless acts of service for which it 
exacts and expects no pay. For these 
reasons, when there is a disposition to 
question corporations men should re- 
member that the bank is above reproach 
and criticism. 



ITINERARY OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD'S SPECIAL 
TRAIN TO THE A. B. A. CON- 
VENTION AT CHICAGO. 

O N to Chicago! Those who contemplate 
a trip to the “City by the Lake” 
while the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is in session there during the week of 
September 13 should be interested in the 
special train de luxe which the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is to operate from New York and 
other eastern cities at that time. 

Two schedules have been outlined for 



the operation of this train, one covering 
the trip to Chicago and back to New 
York in the shortest possible time; the 
other, more extensive, providing for a trip 
on the Great Lakes and affording members 
of the party a delightful variation in modes 
of travel. 

The “Bankers’ Special” will be of the 
highest Pullman equipment, will be elec- 
trically lighted and will be a counterpart 
of the famous “Pennsylvania Special” rep- 
resenting the acme of railroad travel. 

Those who decide to return by the water 
route will traverse the picturesque lake 
country of Wisconsin and Minnesota, de- 
voting half a day to an inspection of the 
points of interest in St. Paul, to Duluth, 
the grain and ore capital of the Lake 
country. 

Leaving Duluth at night, the party will 
pass early next morning through the beau- 
tiful Portage Canal and Lake, past Hough- 
ton and Hancock, the center of the copper 
mining industry of northern Michigan. The 
second morning the steamer passes through 
the “Soo” locks and stops at Mackinac 
Island that same evening. Another day is 
spent in crossing Lake Huron, the St. 
Clair River and Lake St. Clair, the next 
stop being Detroit. Thence it is but a short 
but delightful run to Cleveland, through 
the Detroit River and western Lake Erie. 
Leaving Cleveland at 11.30 P. M., on Tues- 
day, September 21, the “Special” will reach 
the various points in the East the next day. 



AMERICAN MONEY ABROAD. 

T HE movement among certain American 
financiers to establish a banking sys- 
tem in South America, together with 
the news from Pekin that American bank- 
ers are offering to take a railroad loan of 
nearly $30,000,000 in China on better terms 
than European bankers will give, seems to 
indicate that this country is moving into a 
more conspicuous place in world finance 
than it has heretofore held. 

The United States being the wealthiest 
country in the world, and their productions 
far greater than those of any other country, 
it seems only logical that they should ulti- 
mately contain the world's financial center. 
London now holds that place more by rea- 
son of its banking connections and corre- 
spondents than through its wealth. 

London’s bank connections have been es- 
tablished in all parts of the world, mainly 
because Great Britain has commerce with 
nearly every country of the world. When- 
ever this country is ready to tear down the 
Chinese wall of prohibitive tariff which now 
separates us commercially from the rest of 
the earth, as it will be some day, London 
may begin to fear the rivalry of New York 
in world banking; but not before. — St. 
Louie Republic . 
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THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 

THEY CONTAIN. 

THE BANK AND ITS DEPOSITORS. 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 

DEPOSITS. 



T IMIT of Deposits. Deposits in sums 
from ten cents and upwards to 
$5,000 will be received, but in order to 
retain the pass book, a balance of one 
dollar must remain on deposit. No in- 
terest will be allowed on accounts where 
the balance is less than five dollars. 
(New York.) 

Deposits of five dollars and upwards 
to the amount of $3,000 may be received 
from one individual. (New York. 

But in no case will fractional parts 
of a dollar be received on deposit. 
(New York.) 

Deposits, to the amount allowed by 
law, may be received on one account, 
and all receipts and payments shall be 
in specie or in bills taken in deposit 
by the incorporated banks of the city 
of New York at par. But no new ac- 
count shall be opened with a deposit of 
less than five dollars. 

Depositors Must Subscribe to the 
By-Laws. 

Each depositor on making his or her 
first deposit shall be required to sub- 
scribe his or her assent and agreement 
to be governed by the by-laws and reg- 
ulations of the bank. (New York.) 

Upon making a deposit, the depositor 
shall be required to subscribe his name, 
signifying his assent to the regulations 
and by-laws of the bank, and to all such 
alterations thereof as may be duly made . 
(Maine.) 

On making the first deposit, depos- 
itors must subscribe to the by-laws and 



the acceptance of the book is such as- 
sent.* 

If for any reason the depositor does 
not subscribe to the by-laws in writing, 
he will be bound unless he returns the 
pass book or withdraws the money with- 
in ten days.* (New York.) 

But if this (the signature) has not 
been made at the time of making the 
first deposit, the fact of making the 
first deposit shall of itself be regarded 
as intended by the depositor as signify- 
ing his assent and agreement to the said 
by-laws and regulations and shall be 
deemed sufficient evidence of such as- 
sent.* (New York.) 

Every person desirous of becoming a 
depositor shall, at the time of making 
the first deposit, receive a deposit book 
containing the following rules and reg- 
ulations printed therein; and by receiv- 
ing the book the depositor shall be con- 
sidered as agreeing to be bound by the 
by-laws of the Dollar Savings Bank. 
One book only will be given out in the 
same name.* (Penna.) 

Depositors evidence their consent to 
the rules and regulations herein con- 
tained by acceptance of this book* 
(Conn.) 

If the depositor is unable to write, 
or is not present at the time of opening 



• These clauses are in keeping with the 
law which holds the acceptance of a pass 
book of a savings bank evidences compli- 
ance with the by-laws. For full discussion 
of this subject, see BANKERS MAGAZINE 
for April, 1909. 
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the account, or for any other reason is 
unable to make such subscription to the 
by-laws, the acceptance of the pass 
hook * shall be taken and be deemed to 
be an agreement by the depositor to be 
bound by and subj ect to the by-laws and 
rules as they then exist or may there- 
after be lawfully altered or amended. 
And any agreement or contract or con- 
dition inconsistent with the by-laws of 
the institution which may be alleged 
to have been made with any such person 
making a deposit shall be void unless 
the same shall have been in writing and 
in the pass book and been signed by 
some duly authorized officer of the in- 
stitution before its delivery. (New 
York.) 

Depositors on making their first de- 
posit shall subscribe to the by-laws and 
give such information touching them- 
selves as shall enable the officers to 
identify the parties whenever said par- 
ties may wish to withdraw the funds. 
(New York.) 

Deposits of one dollar and upward not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 may be received from any one 
depositor. On making the flrat deposit, the 
depositor must appear at the office of the 
Savings Bank and declare by his t Ignat ure 
his assent to the rules and regulations of the 
bank. The depositor shall receive a pass book 
in which all deposits and withdrawals are to 
be recorded, and It shall be the duty of each 
depositor, before leaving the bank, to ex- 
amine the entries In Ills or her pass book, or 
the bank wiU not be responsible for any 
claim afterwards made. Only persons rot 
residing in this city may open accounts In 
writing, lawfully attested. The bank will net 
be responsible for any money sent to depos- 
itors at their request. 

No employee of this bank other than 
the president or treasurer shall make 
any agreement, oral or written, with 
any depositor, involving this bank, be- 
yond the ordinary entries made in the 
pass books of depositors inclusive of 
entries creating joint accounts and trust 
accounts. 

Deposits — How to Be Entered. 

All deposits shall be regularly en- 
tered in the books of the bank, and also 
in a book to be furnished to the depos- 
itor, which shall be kept by him or her 
as a voucher for his or her deposits. 

No money shall be received, nor shall 
any money be paid out, except at the 

3 



hank, in the presence of either the pres- 
ident, treasurer, secretary; a trustee, 
or the teller or other assistants. 

Deposits shall be regularly entered 
in the books of the bank and posted 
daily * * * and the amount written 
in full length and in figures and signed 
by an officer of the bank . (North Caro- 
lina.) 

Deposits shall be entered in the book 
of the depositor who shall then examine 
the same , 

Other Deposits. 

Special deposits with prescribed con- 
ditions may be made, which conditions 
shall be entered upon the books of the 
corporation and of the depositor; and 
the money thus deposited shall in no 
case be withdrawn, except in conformity 
with those conditions. (Maine.) (New 
York cannot accept special deposits 
other than joint, trust, society and court 
accounts.) 

Any depositor may designate at the 
time of making a deposit, the period for 
which he desires the deposit to remain 
in the bank, and persons for whose ben- 
efit the same is made; and such depos- 
itor and his or her legal representatives, 
shall be bound by such conditions, vol- 
untarily annexed to the deposit; and 
in case of a dissolution of the corpora- 
tion, the same shall be paid to the per- 
son legally authorized to receive it. 
(Maine.) 

Deposits from corporations and socie- 
ties duly incorporated are received on 
the condition that the bank shall be 
furnished with the names and signatures 
of the officers or agents authorized to 
act for it in the premises, and shall be 
notified of any change of such officers 
or agents, and the bank shall stand ac- 
quitted for payments made in the ab- 
sence of such notice. 

Miscellaneous Provisions Concern- 
ing Deposits. 

When money is brought to deposit, 
it must be carefully counted, laid 
straight, all one way, and the teller in- 
formed of the amount. (Penna.) 

Checks, or drafts, when credited as 
cash, will only be received for account 
of the depositor, and at the depositor's 
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risk, and every depositor will be held 
responsible as an indorser upon all 
checks, or drafts, so deposited. The 
number of the deposit book must be 
noted on all checks, or drafts, depos- 
ited for credit therein. (New York.) 

Deposits will be received subject to 
such conditions as may be stipulated by 
the treasurer. 

Each depositor is required to sign a 
certificate of deposit, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: We, the undersigned, 
have (on the day designated by the 
date) deposited in the Portsmouth Sav- 
ings Bank, the amount set against our 
signatures, for the person in whose 
name a book of deposit has been issued, 
which deposit has been entered on said 
book; and the whole or any portion of 
this deposit may be withdrawn by the 
person who may present the said book, 
and give a receipt therefor to the bank . 
And we hereby signify our assent to the 
regulations and by-laws of this institu- 
tion. (Maine.) 

All deposits shall be made in specie, 
or funds current at the banks in the 
city of Utica, and all payments shall be 
made in like funds. (New York.) 

All deposits must be made in the 
banking rooms to be valid. 

The first deposit must remain at least 
thirty days before withdrawal will be 
permitted. (New York.) 

All checks for deposit must remain 
thirty days. 

And but one person of the same fam- 
ily shall have an account to exceed 
$1,000. (New York.) 

Withdrawals. 

Notice of Withdrawal. This insti- 
tution will as a rule pay all depositors 
on demand, but shall not be liable to pay 
any money to depositors except on sixty 
days* previous notice in writing to the 
treasurer. The intent of this rule being 
solely to protect the institution and its 
depositors in times of public excitement 
and danger. (New York.) 

No money shall be withdrawn as a 
matter of right without ninety days* 
previous notice to the bank, in writing, 
of the intention to withdraw it; as a 
matter of indulgence, however, the offi- 



cers of the bank may allow moneys to 
be withdrawn without such notice on 
any day for the reception and payment 
of deposits without thereby waiving the 
right of the bank to such notice, and 
time of payment. (New York.) 

No depositor shall be entitled as a 
matter of right to withdraw more than 
$100 without giving such time notice 
to the treasurer of his purpose to make 
such draft as may have been at the time 
decided by the trustees as expedient, of 
not less than ten nor more than sixty 
days. 

This rule is enacted for prudential 
reasons to protect the interests of de- 
positors. As a matter of fact the treas- 
urer has always paid depositors on de- 
mand, without requiring the notice — 
without prejudice, however, to his right 
to require it, if, in the judgment of the 
officers of the bank, the occasion calls 
for it. 

Notice of withdrawal will be required 
as follows: 

For sums of $25 and less, 10 days. 

For sums of $25 to $100, 30 days. 

For sums over $100, 60 days. 

Ten days * notice of withdrawal may 
be required for all sums . On amounts 
of $100 and over, two months' notice 
will be required. The trustees will keep 
a fund on hand sufficient to meet all or- 
dinary demands, and the notice will be 
enforced only to protect depositors. 
(Ohio.) 

On all sums from $25 to $500 sixty 
days* notice will be required. When 
the notice of withdrawal is given, the 
interest will cease from the first day of 
the quarter in which notice is given. 
(Minn.) 

Interest due is excepted from with- 
drawal notice . 

Withdrawals — How Made. Depos- 
itors alone shall be responsible for the 
safe keeping of their books. And all 
payments made to persons producing 
the deposit books, whether with or with- 
out an order or letter of attorney, pur- 
porting to be signed by the depositor, 
shall be deemed good and valid pay- 
ments to depositors respectively and 
shall fully discharge the institution 
therefrom, unless notice of the* death 
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of the depositor shall have been given 
to it. (New York.) 

Payment may be made to depositors 
in person, or to their attorneys, or on 
the written order of either of them; 
and shall be deemed good and valid 
when made to any one presenting the 
pass-book, or a duplicate thereof. (New 
York.) 

Depositors must see that their bank 
books are neither lost nor stolen. The 
bank mill use all care in the payment of 
moneys, that the rightful owners shall 
receive them; yet sums paid in good 
faith to person presenting the bank 
book, and using the depositor’s signa- 
ture, shall be deemed valid, and shall 
exonerate the bank to the amount paid. 

The bank will not be responsible to 
any depositor for frauds committed on 
the bank by producing the pass book 
and drawing money without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the owner. 

As officers of the institution may be 
unable to identify every depositor trans- 
acting business at the office, the institu- 
tion will not be responsible for loss sus- 
tained where payment has been made 
upon the presentation of the deposit 
book. In all cases a payment upon 
presentation of a deposit book shall be 
a discharge to the corporation for the 
amount so paid; provided, upon satis- 
factory proof of the loss or destruction 
of a book, the board of investment may 
order the payment of the amount due 
without the book; and provided also, if 
they think proper, they may require a 
bond to indemnify the institution there- 
for. 

The possession of the pass book shall 
be sufficient authority to the bank to 
warrant any payment made and en- 
tered in it, and all payments made to 
persons producing the pass book shall 
be deemed good and valid payments to 
the depositors respectively. The bank, 
however, mill almays endeavor to pre- 
vent frauds on the depositors , 

No money shall be drawn except on two 
weeks’ notice, and If the sum proposed to be 
drawn exceed two hundred dollars, one week’s 
further notice must be given for every addi- 
tional hundred dollars or fractional part 
thereof; and for all sums over sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, four months’ notice will be re- 
quired. Notice will not be received at one 
time for the drawing of more than one 



amount, and a second notice shall be consid- 
ered as waiving any pending notice. Inter- 
est, however, will be paid on demand at any 
time within six months after the dividend has 
been declared. On giving notice, the book 
must be left at the bank and the treasurer 
informed how much money is wanted; and if 
the money be not drawn within ten days 
after the time for drawing has passed, the 
notice will be considered as withdrawn, and 
a new notice will be required. (Penna.) 

Withdrawals may be made (1) per- 
sonally, or (2) by order in mriting (if 
the bank have the depositor's signature) 
or (3) by letters of attorney duly au- 
thenticated. In case of death payment 
will be made to the (4) legal represent- 
ative. (New York.) 

Miscellaneous Provisions Concern- 
ing Withdrawals. 

No payments will be paid without the 
book. 

No payments of less than five dollars 
will be made unless to close the ac- 
count. 

If not called for mithin one meek af- 
ter the expiration of the notice, the no- 
tice will have no effect. 

Persons unable to mrite must be iden- 
tified. 

And if drawn by. order the bearer of 
the order shall have the right to sign the 
name of the depositor to the receipt 
and the receipt shall be as binding as 
though signed by the depositor. (New 
York.) 

The secretary shall endeavor to pre- 
vent fraud, but payments made to per- 
sons presenting the pass book shall be 
deemed valid payments to depositors. 

The bank mill use its best efforts to 
prevent fraud * * * . 

Withdrawals by attorneys in fact, 
and orders upon the society for pay- 
ments in withdrawal, can only be made 
upon blanks provided by the society. 

Drafts by Mail. 

Drafts upon the bank, sent by mail 
or otherwise, will not be entitled to pay- 
ment unless the depositor’s book is pro- 
duced and the depositor sends by letter, 
accompanying the draft, correct an- 
swers to the questions asked when the 
deposit was made in the bank. Upon 
payment in current funds in such man- 
ner as the said depositor may in such 
draft or letter direct all responsibility 
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therefor on the part of the bank shall 
cease. 

No deposit will be paid from the fif- 
teenth day of February to the first day 
of March, and from the fifteenth day of 
August to the first day of September, 
and no interest will be allowed on any 
sums withdrawn for the time which may 
have elapsed since the last dividend. 
(Conn.) 

Time of Withdrawing Deposits. 
The treasurer is authorized to pay de- 
positors the whole or any part of the 
amount of their deposits and dividends, 
at any time when called for, reserving , 
however, the right, to the board of in- 
vestment, should the interests of the 
institution require, to instruct their 
treasurer to pay only on the first Mon- 
day of February, May, August and No- 
vember, and to require two weeks' no- 
tice in writing, of their intention to 
withdraw. (Rhode Island.) 

Joint and Trust Accounts. 

Deposits in the name of one person 
as trustee for another may be with- 
drawn by such trustee, and in case of 
death, if no written notice of the exist- 
ence and terms of a valid trust has been 
given to the bank, the cestui que trust 
may withdraw the deposit. (Conn.) 
Note: This is in keeping with the New 
York Law on Trust Accounts. 

Every deposit made by one person 
for the benefit of another person shall 
be expressed to be “in trust”; and no 
deposit shall be received, or be ex- 
pressed to be received, from one person 
“by” another person, or by one person 
“for” another person. The trustee, or 
his legal representative or successor, 
shall alone be entitled to receive pay- 
ment, and his, or their, receipt, with the 
production of the deposit book, will be 
a full discharge to the society. (Penna.) 

When an account stands in the names 
of two persons as co-depositors who 
have authorized the addition of the 
words “to be drawn by either or the 
survivor," or other words to the same 
effect, then payment to either depositor 
shall be a full .and valid discharge to 
the bank whether the other co-depos- 
itor be living or dead. (New York.) 



No account shall be opened in the 
names of more than one person except 
by a co-partnership, trustees, or man 
and wife . Money will not be paid to 
agent or upon power of attorney with- 
out proof that the principal is living . 

Married Women and Minors. 

Deposits of married women cannot be 
drawn out by their husbands. 

Married women shall be allowed to 
deposit and withdraw as if unmarried . 

Any deposit made in the name of a 
minor, either by himself or by another, 
for his benefit, may be paid to such 
minor without the intervention of a 
guardian and any such payment shall 
be as valid and effectual as though 
made to a person of full age. 

In case of deposits made by parent 
for infant, payment may be made to 
either parent or child on production of 
pass book. 

Deposits made by married women or 
minors cannot Ije drawn by husband, 
father or guardian. 

Money may be deposited by any per- 
son for the benefit of a minor and not 
to be withdrawn until the minor be- 
comes of age if it is so ordered at the 
time of making the deposit. (Ohio.) 

Moneys deposited by or in the name 
of a minor may be repaid to such minor 
(although no guardian shall have been 
appointed for him), on his personal re- 
ceipt for same, but no money deposited 
by one person “in trust" for another 
shall be paid to the person for whom it 
is in trust, during the lifetime of the 
trustee, but after the death of said 
trustee it may be so paid. Deposits, 
when made in more than one name “pay- 
able to either or survivor" may be paid 
to either of the depositors named, 
whether the other is living or not. 



THE CENTENARY OF SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

A X interesting centenary will be cele- 
brated in Scotland next year — the 
hundredth anniversary of the insti- 
tution of savings banks. Like soap and 
several other important things without 
which the modem world could not well get 
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along, savings banks are a Scottish in- 
vention. 

Scotsmen have long been celebrated (or 
financial genius. It was a Scot, William 
Patterson, who founded the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

There were savings institutions of va- 
rious descriptions in France, in Germany 
and in England prior to the Ninteenth 
century, but the first embodying the prin- 
ciples of the modern savings bank was 
the Ruthwell Savings Bank, established by 
Henry Duncan in Dumfriesshire, Scotland, 
in May, 1810. Mr. Duncan was a Presby- 
terian clergyman, a friend of Thomas 
Carlyle and of the celebrated Dr. Chalmers. 
His purpose was to encourage thrift among 
the poor. It has been sagely noted that 
the Dumfries community of lowland Scotch 
was a good one in which to start such a 
scheme. During the first year savings to 
the amount of 150 pounds were deposited 
in the Ruthwell Savings Bank. In the 
next two years the deposits were 171 
pounds and 241 pounds, respectively. By 
1814 they amounted to as much as 9 22 
pounds. As the success of Mr. Duncan's 
scheme became known, similar institutions 
were organized elsewhere in Scotland and 
England. One of the earliest was the Edin- 
burgh Savings Bank, now among the most 
thriving of such banks in the world. 

It was soon recognized that savings banks, 
honestly and wisely managed, were destined 
to be an agency of great good. Francis 
Godfrey made this striking declaration re- 
garding them in the Edinburgh Review: 

It would be difficult, we fear, to convince 
either the people or their rulers that the 
spread of savings banks Is of far more im- 
portance and far more likely to increase the 
happiness and even the greatness of the na- 
tion than the most brilliant success of Its 
arms or the most stupendous improvement 
of Its trade and its agriculture. And yet we 
are persuaded that it is so. 

Significant is the old saying thAt it isn’t 
what a man gets — it’s what he saves — that 
makes him rich. 

The first savings bank in the United 
States was opened in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in 1817. To-day the largest savings 
bank in the world is in the United States — 
the Bowery Savings Bank, of New York 
city, whose deposits exceed one hundred 
million dollars. The aggregate deposits of 
the savings banks of the United States ex- 
ceed three and one-half billions. 

An important development of the savings 
bank idea is the postal savings bank, which 
originated in Great Britain in 1861, and 
which has been taken up in every country 
of continental Europe except Germany. In 
Germany its functions are fulfilled by mu- 
nicipal savings banks. The movement for 
the establishment of postal savings banks 
in the United States, inaugurated by George 
von L. Meyer, then postmaster-general, in 



1907, has not yet run the gauntlet of Con- 
gress. But undoubtedly it will. Senator 
Dep£w of New York, in a recent speech fa- 
voring the establishment of postal savings 
banks, observed that under private manage- 
ment savings banks can exist only where 
there is a large enough population to sup- 
port the machinery of a bank out of the 
surplus, after paying interest to depositors, 
whereas the postoffice has the necessary ma- 
chinery ready to hand. He went on: 

Fourteen States have all the savings in- 
stitutions and thirty- two States and Terri- 
tories have practically none. * * • This 
demonstrates that a savings bank, which is 
the greatest encouragement to industry and 
thrift, exists and can exist only in crowded 
communities, though Industry and thrift are 
important everywhere. The only agency 
which can make these opportunities uni- 
versal is the postoffice. There are fewer 
than fifteen hundred savings banks in the 
United States, and there are sixty-eight 
thousand postofflees. Those figures tell the 
whole story. 

A very excellent way for the United 
States to celebrate the centenary of the 
savings banks would be to signalize the 
year 1910 by the inauguration of postal 
savings banks in the United States. — Afi/- 
icaukee Evening Wisconsin. 



HAS UNCLE SAM COINED GOLD 
MONEY FROM STOLEN 
ARTICLES ? 

I F orders that have just been issued by 
the Secretary of the Treasury are 
strictly carried into effect the burglars- 
of this countiy will be deprived of an im- 
portant advantage which has heretofore 
been open to them in disposing of their loot. 
There is excellent reason to believe that a 
large part of the gold stolen in the form of 
watches, rings and other articles of jewelrjr 
has found its way through the United 
States mints into the coinage. 

Uncle Sam is, of course, a constant buyer 
of gold, and all he asks is that the gold be 
of a certain fineness. But owing to the sus- 
picion that the burglars have been market- 
ing their spoils, after melting it down into 
bullion, at the assay office, it is now ordered 
that the officials must use greater circum- 
spection in purchasing gold for coinage. 
They are to demand a full and complete ex- 
planation of where it was produced. 

In other words, every batch of bullion 
brought to the assay office must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of character, else 
the United States will decline to buy, even 
though it be the purest quality of the 
precious metal. Thus Uncle Sam is going 
to try to keep this form of tainted money 
out of circulation . — Washington Star. 
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SOME PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES IN TRUST 
COMPANY MANAGEMENT. 

Affiliation of National Banks and Trust Companies. 



/~\NE need not be particularly ob- 
servant these days to note sev- 
eral distinct tendencies which are des- 
tined to bring changes and progress in 
the trust company world. 

One of them is the growing practice 
of effecting a community of interest be- 
tween a national bank and a trust com- 
pany — an arrangement by which the 
two institutions are conducted under 
practically one general management, 
the while each pursues the lines of busi- 
ness that naturally fall within its prov- 
ince. 

Not to attempt anything like a com- 
plete list, several instances of the tend- 
ency readily occur to the mind, and the 
financial papers add others each week. 
One of the early examples of the tend- 
ency was the establishment of the First 
Savings and Trust Company by the 
First National Bank of Chicago. Oth- 
ers are the ownership and management 
by the same interests of the Mercantile 
Trust Company and the Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis; the New Eng- 
land National Bank and the Common- 
wealth Trust Company of Boston; the 
Continental National Bank and the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. Recent advices tell of a na- 
tional bank adjunct for the Mercantile 
Trust Company of San Francisco; and 
rumor has it that the merger of the 
Commercial and Bankers national banks 
of Chicago will be followed in the near 
future by the operation of a trust com- 
pany in alliance with the combined in- 
stitution. 

The plan has several very definite 
advantages, both from the standpoint 



of the operating institutions and from 
that of the public. It enables the man- 
agement, without losing any opportuni- 
ties for business, to handle strictly 
banking business through a banking in- 
stitution, and trust business through a 
trust company; an arrangement which 
has theoretical and practical advan- 
tages. For one thing, it at once dis- 
arms all criticism of encroachment by 
the one institution upon the functions 
of the other. 

This has been the most fruitful 
ground of friction between banking and 
trust company interests ; and as has 
been frequently pointed out in these 
columns, the complaints on both sides 
have been pretty well justified by the 
facts. Were the tendencies of the past 
decade in this matter to continue, the 
time would not be far distant when the 
ordinary man would find it no easy 
matter to understand the practical dif- 
ference between a bank and a trust com- 
pany, in some communities at least. 
Legislative effort to hold each institu- 
tion within its own proper sphere have 
not been particularly successful, and 
the controversy in some quarters — nota- 
bly in Wisconsin — waxed fierce. 

The present plan offers a solution of 
the difficulty for the large cities and for 
all those communities which can sup- 
port both a bank and a trust company; 
but would appear to offer little help for 
communities which can support but one 
financial institution. 

That the public interest will be Sub- 
served by any movement which tends to 
preserve the distinctive character of the 
two institutions appears certain. The 
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more intelligent feeling on the subject 
is shown by recent legislation in sev- 
eral States designed to more clearly sep- 
arate commercial banking from trust 
business, going so far in some instances 
as to provide for the separation of sav- 
ings banking from both of the others. 
Undoubtedly there are fundamental dif- 
ferences between commercial banking 
and the trust business, and some differ- 
ences between trust business and sav- 
ings banking, in spite of certain fea- 
tures which are common to all. The 
risks characteristic of commercial bank- 
ing are not permissible in the other 
lines; nor should the commercial bank 
be hampered by restrictions which are 
quite proper for the others, but which 
would interfere with the legitimate 
work of the commercial bank and crip- 
ple general business. The inevitable 
result of an attempt to conduct all three 
lines of business by one corporation 
must be either too little regulation of 
the trust and the savings businesses or 
too great restrictions upon the commer- 
cial banking business — either of which 
is unfortunate for the institutions them- 
selves and for the general public. 

Recent legislation in several States 
has authorized the conducting of all 
three classes of business by the same 
corporation, with the provision, however, 
that separate departments be main- 
tained for each line of business under- 
taken. To what extent this plan will 
prove wise remains to be demonstrated 
by actual experience; but it appears to 
involve an element of danger, and does 
not seem so good a plan as that of main- 
taining a separate institution, under 
the same general management, for the 
business of commercial banking. This 
more definitely separates the assets and 
liabilities, as well as the operations, of 
the commercial banking side of the bus- 
iness, making a cleaner-cut proposition. 
There is no uncertainty as to what de- 
partment is conducting the business. 

The desirability of conducting the 
savings business in a corporation sep- 
arate from that which conducts the trust 
business is not so evident; if, indeed, 
there is any desirability in such a plan. 
While there is, of course, a distinc- 
tion between these two classes of busi- 



ness, it is far from being so vital as 
the difference between either and com- 
mercial banking. As a matter of fact, 
it does not require a great stretch of 
the imagination to conceive of the hand- 
ling of savings deposits as a form of a 
trust. The savings bank is in effect 
the trustee of its depositors. In the 
matter of the classes of investments 
suitable for trust deposits and for sav- 
ings deposits, about the same standards 
have long been recognized by both leg- 
islation and custom. 

The maintaining of a national bank 
and a trust company under one manage- 
ment is a recognition of the growing 
importance and necessity of the trust 
company. 

Mergers. 

Another tendency of the times which 
affects trust companies and other finan- 
cial institutions is shown by the fre- 
quent mergers of two or more compa- 
nies. This is in recognition of the fact 
that present conditions call for larger 
and stronger companies in the large 
centers, rather than for an increase in 
the number of smaller companies. It 
is due, of course, to the increasing vol- 
ume of business and to the larger 
amounts involved in individual transac- 
tions. If the increasing size of the av- 
erage trust company is accompanied by 
proper safeguards, the interest of the 
general public is fostered by the move- 
ment; for, other things being equal, the 
larger institution is able to offer at once 
greater safety and better facilities. 
From the nature of the business, the 
danger of anything like a “trust” in the 
trust company world is exceedingly re- 
mote. 

Publicity. 

The cause of publicity in the affairs 
of banks and trust companies is mak- 
ing rapid progress. It is being pro- 
moted both by public officials and by the 
officers of the financial corporations. By 
the former more thought and energy 
is being put into the Governmental 
plans for reports and examinations. 
The reports are becoming more elab- 
orate, the examinations more search- 
ing. Federal and State authorities are 
cooperating more and more in the mat- 
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ter of simultaneous calls for reports, 
with the result that the reports are more 
valuable from several standpoints. 

On the other hand, the companies 
themselves are giving increasing atten- 
tion to the matter of examinations and 
audits. They are doing this as a mat- 
ter of good policy and self-protection 
and in response to public demand. Aud- 
it departments are being rapidly estab- 
lished in companies which had none be- 
fore, while the existing departments are 
being elaborated. The independent 
audit companies are finding an increas- 
ing field of activity among trust compa- 
nies and banks. The article in these 
columns last month by Mr. Hohlf elder 
showed some of the advanced ideas in 
trust company auditing that are being 
worked out. It need hardly be stated 
that this tendency makes powerfully for 
the public good. 



LOOSE LEAF RECORDS AGAIN. 

O EVIVAL of the discussion regard- 
ing loose-leaf records has been 
occasioned by the attack upon such rec- 
ords made a few months ago by Bank 
Commissioner Bergh of Wisconsin. His 
opposition to loose-leaf records is de- 
cidedly emphatic, but his position at the 
head of a department of the Govern- 
ment of Wisconsin which is called upon 
to examine nearly five hundred banks 
and trust companies entitle his views to 
a hearing. He must be in a position 
to know something of the kinds of book- 
keeping that are actually found in the 
banks of his State, and to form an esti- 
mate of the value of different systems 
which is worth noting. He regards the 
displacement of bound books by loose- 
leaf devices as objectionable because it 
destroys the completeness of the rec- 
ords and makes it too easy to destroy or 
misplace or lose parts of the record. He 
characterizes loose leaves as mere 
“scraps of paper.” 

His contention that books are not 
kept for the convenience of the book- 
keepers alone, but should be so kept as 
to enable any competent person who is 
called upon to examine the books to 
follow the accounts for years back, can 



hardly be denied. Granting this pre- 
mise, however, one does not so easily 
follow him to his conclusion. Is it not 
possible that the convenience of the 
bookkeeper — which, reduced to the last 
analysis, means a saving to the com- 
pany and better service to the cus- 
tomer — can be attained without lessen- 
ing the value of the records to the ex- 
aminer? Is the convenience of the 

bookkeeper in itself an evil? Did not 
the introduction of the Boston ledger, 
for example, contribute to the conveni- 
ence of the bookkeeper without in the 
least affecting the value of the record 
from the examiner’s standpoint? 

Mr. Bergh is not alone in his views, 
for, despite the fact that there has been 
a tremendous growth in the use of loose- 
leaf records and of card records, there 
are still many institutions which cling 
to the permanently bound records. Be- 
cause the trust company is a newer in- 
stitution than the bank, it is probable 
that the use of loose-leaf records is 
more common among them than among 
. banks ; yet there are many trust com- 
panies, including some of the larger 
ones, which have refused to adopt the 
loose-leaf record. 

The convenience of the loose-leaf 
system is not questioned ; the whole 
problem being whether it offers greater 
opportunity for error, for loss of rec- 
ords, or fraud; and if it does, whether 
the opportunity is so much greater as 
to overcome the convenience and the 
saving. These questions are, of course, 
matters of opinion; yet the opinions of 
those who have given actual trial to 
both systems would seem to be of the 
greater weight. With this in mind it is 
significant that there are very few in- 
stances on record where the loose-leaf 
system has been discarded after a thor- 
ough trial. 

That the loose-leaf system offers 
more opportunities for error, pure and 
simple, would be difficult to prove. As 
compared with the Boston ledger, the 
chance of posting to the wrong account 
is certainly less; while it is difficult to 
see wherein there is either greater or 
less opportunity for error in posting to 
a loose leaf than in posting to a bound 
leaf. 
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The greater chance of losing a rec- 
ord under the loose-leaf system will 
hardly be denied even by the most ar- 
dent advocate of the system. But in 
any well-regulated company the knowl- 
edge of the danger inevitably leads to 
special devices to guard against it; and 
the fact is that experience has failed 
to justify the fears that were enter- 
tained on this score. Here an impor- 
tant consideration is whether the rec- 
ords in question are “original entries” 
or secondary records. If the latter, the 
record can be supplied in case of pos- 
sible loss. 

As to the matter of fraud, it is im- 
portant to distinguish between the use 
of loose-leaf records of “original en- 
tries” and their use for secondary rec- 
ords. Attempted fraud in a secondary 
record, where the original entries are 
available, is not harder to detect in a 
loose-leaf record than in a permanently 
bound record. If the original entries 
are made on loose sheets, there is prob- 
ably more possibility of fraud; though 
even here the possibility may easily be 
overestimated ; while very much de- 
pends upoti the system employed. It is 
entirely possible to have permanently 
bound records which will offer more op- 
portunities of fraud than loose-leaf 
records. Nothing but an intelligent sys- 
tem of accounting and of auditing will 
reduce the possibility of fraud to a 
minimum, whether permanently bound 
or loose-leaf records be used; and there 
certainly are a good many trust com- 
panies whose experience has demon- 
strated that loose-leaf records com- 
bined with such a system offer no ex- 
cessive opportunities for either error, 
loss of records or fraud. 

It is a fair question whether the 
criticism of Mr. Bergh and others 
would not more properly be directed 
against unintelligent methods of ac- 
counting and slip-shod work than 
against the manner in which the books 
are bound. In such a criticism they 
would have the sympathy of the great 
majority of intelligent trust company 

officials and accountants. 

\ 



GOLD MINING IN THE YUKON. 

C ONSUL GEORGE C. COLE, of Daw- 
son, furnishes the following report 
concerning the gold dredges in the 
Yukon Territory, their situations, cost, 
motor power, and daily output: 

The Yukon Territory now has & fleet of 
sixteen sold ships (dredges) in the Klondike 
gold-mining: district and vicinity, and three 
electric conveyors, or lifts, which perform 
service similar to that of a dredge, and three 
or four more dredges will be Installed during 
the summer. 

A dredge built ready for operation here 
costs on an average $160,000 and will handle 
daily from 2,000 to 6,000 cubic yards of 
gravel, which will yield from twenty-five 
cents to $26 of gold per cubic yard. The 
daily output of gold by a dredge In this 
district is from $1,000 to $6,000, although it 
Is said that some dredges have taken out 
as much as $16,000 in a day. 

Seven of these dredges, owned by the 
Yukon Gold Company, are situated on its 
holdings on Bonanza and Hunker creeks, 
and are operated by electricity generated by 
a large water-power plant on Twelvemile 
River, thirty to forty miles from the dredges. 

The Canadian-Klondike Mining Company’s 
dredge Is at the mouth of Bear Creek, and 
Is operated by electricity generated by a 
steam plant located near the dredge. This 
dredge did not close down last season until 
November 9, and continued operations when 
the thermometer registered thirty degrees 
below zero. 

The Bonanza Basin Gold Dredging and 
Mining Company has a dredge at the mouth 
of the Klondike, operated by electricity fur- 
nished by a Dawson plant. The remaining 
seven companies have each a dredge op- 
erated by steam plants on the dredges, but 
a number of them will soon change to elec- 
tric power. The names of these companies 
and where situated are as follows: The 

Indian River Mining Company, Indian River; 
Mtosier & Co., South Fork of Fortymile 
River; Consolidated Gold • Mining Co. of 
Alaska, lower Fortymile River; Gold Scoop- 
ers Company, lower Walkers Fork, a 
branch of Fortymile River; Lewis River 
Mining Company, Bonanza Creek; Russel) 
King & Co., upper Walkers Fork, a branch 
of Fortymile River; Yukon Basin Gold 
Dredging Company, Stewart River. 

When the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging 
Company and the Stewart River Gold 
Dredging Company install their large water, 
power plant on the Stewart River and place 
from ten to twenty dredges each on their 
holdings there, the Yukon Territory will 
then have the largest gold fleet of any 
country in the world. 

Persons or concerns desiring to com- 
municate with any of the above-named com- 
panies for the purpose of furnishing sup- 
plies or other materials, can address them 
at Dawson, Yukon Territory, Canada. 
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THE NUMERICAL SYSTEM FOR THE TRANSIT 
DEPARTMENT AND ACCOUNTS CURRENT. 

By Charles W. Reihl. 



/^NE of the newest things in bank 
work is the system by which 
numbers are used instead of names on 
the transit letters and accounts current. 
The innovation was not received with 
hearty approval at first, but it is gain- 
ing friends daily, and will make more 
friends when the system is so arranged 



means saving money. The bank that 
receives the letter or the statement on 
which the system is used, doe& not find 
it an advantage, because it is necessary 
to have a code handy to know what the 
numbers mean. To have to look at a 
code takes time and causes annoyance. 
But that trouble will be overcome, to a 
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that there will be uniformity in the 
way the numbers are used and in what 
they represent. This need of uniform- 
ity has been recognized by the bankers 
and considerable thought and study has 
been given to the subject. 

It is expected that this subject will 
be given considerable attention at the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Bankers' Association, which will meet 
in a few days. And in view of this we 
present this article, showing the advan- 
tages of the system and its use. 

Advantages to Be Gained. 

The greatest advantage is the sav- 
ing of time and labor — which, of course, 

354 



very great extent, by the adoption of 
a uniform meaning for the numbers. 
We will speak more definitely about this 
later. 

The transit letters have been prob- 
lems in many banks, and still are in 
some banks. A few years ago several 
banks tried the combination of type- 
writer and adding machine, but it did 
not prove practical. Many are now 
using the adding machine and type- 
writer separately. They produce nice 
looking letters, if the work is done prop- 
erly, but it takes almost as much time 
as writing the letters, because the items 
must be handled twice. The numerical 
system makes it possible to do all the 
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work on the adding machine — not the 
ordinary adding machine, but one built 
for the purpose. 

The system originated in the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Co.* of New Or- 
leans and was soon afterward adopted 
by other banks. The First National 
Bank of Chicago, the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of the same city, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
and the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston are among the banks now us- 
ing the system either in part or for all 
of the work for which it is intended. 

The “Batch" System. 

The part of the system that gives 
the most trouble is that of arranging 
the numbers for the indorsers. The 
way it was done in some of the banks 
is as follows: 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
uses the “batch" system for handling 
their incoming mail, and then uses the 
batch numbers to identify the indorse- 
ments. The “batch" system is in some 
places called the “block" system. It 
consists of this — taking as many letters 
as necessary, containing enough items to 
make a fair sized batch of checks, and 
treat that as one batch. Assort and dis- 
tribute the checks according to the de- 
partments to which they go, then run 
them up on the adding machine and 
prove the totals by the totals of the let- 



• For a description of the system used by 
the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. of New 
Orleans, see the July Bankers Magazine, 
page 128. 



ters that came with them. Number the 
batches in order and stamp each item 
and letter in the batch with that num- 
ber. That number is the batch number 
and by it the exact indorsement can be 
ascertained by referring to the sheet on 
which that batch is listed and from that 
getting the names of the letters, and 
then seeing the letters. 

The batch system is used in handling 
the deposits in some banks, and the num- 
ber of the batch is used in place of the 
name of the depositor. But this, some 
think, is not so good as giving each de- 
positor a number and then giving to 
each depositor a rubber stamp contain- 
ing the number, with the name, to use 
when indorsing checks. These numbers 
are not given to all depositors — only 
to those who deposit country checks. 

Working Out Still Another System. 

In the case of the First National 
Bank of Chicago the city customers are 
numbered from 100 up and each cus- 
tomer was furnished with a rubber 
stamp containing the name and number. 
This bank found that seventy-five per 
cent, of the transit items coming 
through the receiving tellers were de- 
posited by less than one hundred cus- 
tomers. 

With the numbers representing the 
indorsers, whether secured by batch- 
ing the items or giving individual num- 
bers to depositors and correspondents, 
the number for that part of the transit 
letter has been secured. 

The next thing is to get numbers for 
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the banks on which the items are drawn 
— that must include the State and the 
city, as well as the individual bank. To 
do this in a way that will make the 
numbers uniform, and to prevent one 
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bank or one city from getting eight or 
ten different numbers, is where the task 
is involved. But it is being worked out 
in a way that will be satisfactory. The 



plan as worked out thus far is on the 
following lines: 

The clearing-house banks are to re- 
tain their present numbers — that /part 
needs no change. The banks and trust 
companies not connected with the clear- 
ing house will be given numbers. The 
plan proposed is to start the numbers 
in each city at 200. For example, the 
non-members of the Portland (Me.) 
Clearing House would be numbered as 
follows, the banks being first arranged 
in the order of their organization: 



Maine Savings Bank 200 

Mason & Merrill 201 

Union Safe Dep. & Trust Co. . . . 202 

George A. Farnald & Co 20S 

United States Trust Co 204 

Fidelity Trust Co 205 

Hayden, Stone & Co 206 

Lee, Higginson & Co 207 



Providing for Future Growth. 

At present the largest number of 
clearing-house banks in any one State 
is about one hundred and forty, there- 
fore there is very little likelihood of 
the number increasing in any one State 
to over two hundred. However, if this 
is possible, the non-clearing-house 
banks could start numbering at two hun- 
dred and fifty instead of two hundred. 
The object is that the numbers of the 
clearing-house banks should never con- 
flict with the numbers of the non-clear- 
ing-house banks even if at some later 
date it would be advisable to re-num- 
ber the clearing-house banks in each 
State from one up regardless of towns. 

This part of the plan looks as if it 
might be the intention on the part of 
some to number all the clearing-house 
banks in each State from 1 on up. If 
that is thought of it is advisable to 
abandon the thought — for it would be 
unwise to change the local clearing- 
house bank numbers. The provision for 
numbering the non-clearing-house 
banks, as given above, was probably ar- 
ranged to work in with the renumbering 
of the clearing-house banks if the ma- 
jority should decide to change them. 

After numbering the banks comes the 
work of numbering the cities and towns 
and then the States. Instead of num- 
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bers for the cities some are advocating 
the use of letters. They would no doubt 
answer just as well as the numbers, but 
as the greater part of the system is in 
using the numbers there seems t^ be no 
good reason to divert from them in re- 
gard to the cities. We will take it for 
granted the numbers will be used. The 
natural and logical order of numbering 
the cities and towns is in the order of 
the size of the clearing-house associa- 
tion. The city in each State having the 
largest number of banks in the clearing 
house would be number one for that 
State; the second in rank number two, 
and so on. Take Massachusetts for an 
example — the cities and towns would be 
numbered in this order: 

Boston Number 1 

Springfield Number 2 

Fall River Number 3 

Holyoke Number 4 

Lowell Number 5 

New Bedford Number 6 

Worcester Number 7 

The numbering of the States and 
Territories must be fixed also. This is 

not a difficult matter. The plan sug- 
gested is that of taking the States in 
the order in which they are usually 



given — the New England States first — 



thus: 

Maine Number 1 

New Hampshire Number 2 

Vermont Number 3 

Massachusetts Number 4 

Rhode Island Number 5 

Connecticut Number 6 

New York Number 7 



Adoption of This Plan Means Uni- 
formity. 

By the plan described it Will be seen 
how the numbers for indorsers, payers, 
cities and States are secured. With this 
plan in operation there will be uniform- 
ity in the use of the numbers. 

The next step is to have each bank 
print on its checks its own number, the 
city number and the State number, al- 
though the order of the numbers would 
be this — State, city, bank. Take the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston; its 
number would be 4-1-20 — 4 for Massa- 
chusetts, 1 for Boston, 20 for the clear- 
ing-house number of the bank. 

Explanation of the Diagrams. 

In Form 1 it will be seen how these 
numbers are to be printed on the checks. 



Exchange Department 

The ^National Bank of Commerce in 8t. Louig 

CAPITAL. SURPLUS AW'D PROFITS. tlftgOjMgO 



To 

HUNTERS BANK 

nkwmadrjd.mo Missouri 



We endow lor Collection and Remittance dak 
items is listed below. 

Hold no item, nolees we so instruct; but prot e st 
end return at once ell not promptly ho no red. 

Deliver documents only on payment of drafts 
attached. 

Wire non-pay Blent of items marked *' Wire 
NP,” end ell items fl.000 or over. 
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DEBITS ro m m hmtm or « — CREDITS. 




Form 6. 



DEBIT KEY MMBER6. 



No. 2 
*' 4 

“ 6 
“ 8 

" 10 



12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

30 



Certified. 

Credited In error. 
Currency by express. 
Currency by registered 
mall. 

Deposit with Bank or 
party referred to In 
your letter or tel. of. 
Discount. 

Entered for collection. 
Error. 

Error listing draft No. 
Exchange. 

Interest. 

Item handed to No- 
tary. 

Item held. 

Item reported lost. 

Our remittance letter 
to you. 

Protest Fees. 



No. 34 Remittance to N. Y. 
for your account. 

36 Returned Item. 

38 Returned for endorse- 
ment. 

40 Returned protested 
item and fees. 

4 2 Returned for receipt. 
44 Returned for signa- 
ture. 

46 Telegraph charges. 

48 Foreign exchange. 

50 Previous Total brought 
forward. 



CREDIT KEY NUMBERS. 

No. 1 Balance to your credits 

“ 3 Charged in error. 

“ 5 Collection listed in- 

your letter of 

" 7 Currency by express. 

" 9 Error. 

*• 11 Error listing draft 

number. 

M 13 Exchange. 

" 15 Interest. 

" 17 Item charged back, 

and held, now paid. 

" 19 Item returned. 

** 21 Paid to Notary. 

" 23 Payment of our re- 

mittance letter previ- 
ously charged. 

*' 25 Protest fees. 

" 27 Remittance received* 

for your credit. 

*' 29 Stock Yards remit- 

tance for your credit. 

*' 31 Telegraph charges. 

“ 33 Transfer by wire. 

" 35 Your collection num- 

ber. 

" 37 Your remittance letter- 

dated. 

“ 39 Previous total brought 

forward. 



Form 7. 



and Form 2 shows how they will be 
on the drafts. With the numbers so 
plainly printed on the checks and drafts 
the man running the letters up on the 
adding machine will have no trouble 



and will not have to rely on his memory, 
nor refer to a list. 

Now about the letters and the state- 
ments. Having secured the numbers for 
all the memorandum for the letters that 
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would usually have to be written by 
hand or typewriter, the next thing is to 
see the make-up of the letters. Form 
3 is a letter of the First Nation- 
al Bank of Chicago. The first column 
shows the batch or indorser’s number, 
the second the bank number, the third 
the amount, the fourth the instructions. 
This form of letter is used when all 
the items in the letter are payable in 
the city to which they are sent, so the 
number of State and city is not needed. 

Form 4 is a letter of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and is 
the form used with the smaller banks. 

Form 5 shows the form of the let- 
ter used for mixed items. It gives the 
numbers for state, town, indorsements 
and banks where payable. 

The statement of the account current 
as arranged for this system is given on 
Form 6, which shows only the arrange- 
ment of the ruling and the headings. 
The column headed “Key No.” under 
debits and credits is the column where 
the numerical system is used. We also 
give the meaning of the numbers to be 
used, and these seem to meet the needs 
very well. 

Summing Up. 

Like every new thing, this system is 
going to meet some opposition — it has 
met it already. It remains for the ad- 
vocates of the system to get together 
as soon as possible and complete the 
work of arranging the numbers for 
states, cities and banks in a way that 
all can adopt the system and thus bring 
uniformity. More than half of the op- 
position will then be overcome. The 
present indications are that much along 
this line will be accomplished at the 
Chicago convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 



CANADA AND SILVER. 

C ANADA, as well as the United States, 
has begun to feel severely the loss of 
Asiatic trade resulting from the great 
fall in silver, and it is interesting to 
learn that a society, known as the Fair 
Exchange League, has been organized at 
Ottawa to keep the matter before the Do- 



minion Parliament. The League advocates 
the adoption of the so-called Goschen Plan 
of 1891, jointly by the British empire and 
the United States, with open mints in India, 
as was the case before the summer of 1893. 
Mr. James J. Hill, of the Great Northern 
Railway, gives the new movement a quali- 
fied support, and says: 

We must await the proposals of the mon- 
etary commission at Washington. The 
silver problem is full of difficulty. I wish it 
were possible to ignore it. But our consuls 
in As4a warn us that at the present rate of 
silver exchange Asia, has ceased to import 
our wheat or flour or lumber; that the 
Shanghai merchants, who eighteen months 
since bought the sovereign or gold five dol- 
lars with five taels must now pay nearly 
eight taels; the result is disaster; he no 
longer buys. 

While silver is the universal money metal 
— apart from copper for the petty trade — 
of both India and China, it is useless to try 
to keep the silver question out of current 
discussion and in a most practical manner 
the issue of silver as a favoring metal for 
Asiatic manufacturing and trade is now be- 
fore the great white nations. By degrading 
silver to the office of merely token currency 
they are now playing into the hands of ag- 
gressive Asiatic competitors as has been 
recently most forcibly argued by that vet- 
eran and staunch bimetallist, Mr. Moreton 
Frewen, whose articles on the matter we 
have noted in these columns. 

China prospers on cheap silver, builds 
up her trade and manufactures on it, and 
exports largely where formerly she was in- 
active. To all intents and purposes, Japan 
is on a silver basis, and India cannot be 
made a gold-standard country. 

Cheap money and cheap labor, as in Asia 
to-day, make a formidable combination for 
the white nations to meet. With a light 
heart they demonetized silver, and we must 
believe that with a heavy heart they will 
view the consequences. 



ANNUAL CONVENTION NEBRAS- 
KA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

W M. B. HUGHES, secretary of the 
Nebraska Bankers’ Association, calls 
attention to the annual convention 
which is to meet in Omaha September 8 
and 9. This will give the Nebraska bank- 
ers a chance to attend the convention in 
Omaha and continue on to the big conven- 
tion at Chicago, allowing a few days in 
between for business or pleasure. The 
membership cf the Nebraska Bankers’ As- 
sociation has never been as large as it is 
this year, and therefore this should be the 
largest and best convention ever held by 
this association. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 
this Department. 



NATIONAL BANKS— TAX UPON 
CIRCULATING NOTES . 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF 
BALTIMORE vs. UNITED STATES. 

SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 8TATES, 

March 12, 1909. 

National banks are not within the mean- 
ing the Rev. Stat^ U. S., sec. 3411, which 
provides that “whenever the outstanding 
circulation of any bank, association, cor- 
poration, company or person is reduced to 
an amount not exceeding five per cent, of 
the chartered or declared capital existing at 
the time the same was issued said circula- 
tion shall be free from taxation.” 

*TPHIS was an appeal from the Court 
of Claims to review a judgment 
denying the right of a national bank to 
exemption from the statutory tax on 
its outstanding circulating notes where 
the amount of such notes was less than 
five per cent, of the bank’s capital. 

Mr. J U8TICE White delivered the 
opinion of the court: Organized as a 
State bank in 1834, the appellant was 
converted, in June, 1865, into a nation- 
al banking association. For nearly 
thirty [sic] years after its organ- 
ization as a national bank, that is, up 
to July 1, 1904, the bank was assessed 
for and paid the duty of one-half of 
one per cent, upon the average amount 
of its notes in circulation, in conformity 
with Sec. 5214, Rev. Stat. (U. S. Comp. 
Stat. 1901, p. 3500). Availing itself of 
the right conferred by Sec. 5218. Rev. 



Stat., copied in the margin,* the bank 
made application to be refunded the 
sum of $4,713.01, on the ground that, 
in making certain of the half-yearly 
payments under Sec. 5214, there had 
been a miscalculation, and besides, be- 
cause of an error of law, some of the 
half-yearly payments had been exact- 
ed when the bank was exempt. We put 
aside so much of the claim as was based 
upon mere errors of calculation, as no 
contention on that subject is here pre- 
sented. 

The alleged error of law or asserted 
right to exemption rests upon the as- 
sumption that, by the operation of Sec. 
3411, Rev. Stat. (U* S. Comp. Stat. 
1901, p. 2248), the bank was not liable 
to pay the half-yearly duty on its out- 
standing circulation whenever the 
amount of its circulation fell below five 
per cent, of its capital — a contingency 
which, it was insisted, had arisen dur- 
ing certain of the half-yearly periods 
between January, 1888, and July, 1904. 
The request to be refunded having been 
rejected by the Treasurer of the Uni- 



•Sec. 5218. In all cases where an associa- 
tion has paid or may pay In excess of wh&t 
may be or has been found due from it, on 
account of the duty required to be paid to 
the Treasurer of the United States, the as- 
sociation may state an account therefor, 
which, on being certified by the Treasurer 
of the United States, and found correct by 
the first Comptroller of the Treasury, shall 
be refunded m the ordinary manner by war- 
rant on the Treasury. 
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ted States, this suit was commenced, 
and this appeal was taken from a judg- 
ment in favor of the United States. 42 
Ct. Cl. 6. 

In the argument for the bank it is 
stated that all the errors relied upon 
are embraced in the following propo- 
sitions : 

“1. The said court erred in holding 
and deciding that the claimant, being a 
national bank, was not exempt from 
taxation on its notes in circulation dur- 
ing the half-yearly periods when the 
average amount of its said notes was 
less than five per centum of its char- 
tered capital. 

“2. The said court erred in holding 
and deciding that Sec. 3411, Revised 
Statutes, relates solely to the taxation 
of the outstanding circulating notes of 
State banks which had ceased to exist, 
or had been converted into national 
banks, and did not limit the claimant’s 
liability to taxation on its own out- 
standing circulation.” 

Without presently determining 
whether the right to be refunded, even 
if otherwise well founded, was without 
merit because of the voluntary nature 
of the payments or the effect of the 
statute of limitations, we come to con- 
sider the merits of the contention. It 
depends upon whether Sec. 5214, Rev. 
Stat., is limited and controlled by the 
provisions of Sec. 3411, Rev. Stat. The 
two sections are as follows: 

“Sec. 5214. In lieu of all existing 
taxes, every association shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the 
months of January and July, a duty of 
one-half of one per centum each half- 
year upon the average amount of its 
notes in circulation, and a duty of one- 
quarter of one per centum each half- 
year upon the average amount of its 
deposits, and a duty of one-quarter of 
one per centum each half-year on the 
average amount of its capital stock, be- 
yond the amount invested in United 
States bonds.” 

“Sec. .3411. Whenever the outstand- 
ing circulation of any bank, association, 
corporation, company, or person is re- 
duced to an amount not exceeding five 

4 



per centum of the chartered or declared 
capital existing at the time the same 
was issued, said circulation shall be 
free from taxation; and whenever any 
bank which has ceased to issue notes 
for circulation deposits in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, in lawful mon- 
ey, the amount of its outstanding circu- 
lation, to be redeemed at par, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe, it shall be ex- 
empt from any tax upon such circula- 
tion.” 

It is insisted that the sections, con- 
sidered as applicable to the same sub- 
ject, are harmonious, and that giving 
effect to both, while leaving a national 
banking association liable to the duty 
imposed by Sec. 5214, will yet entitle it 
to the exemption provided in Sec.* 3411 
when the contingency stated in that sec- 
tion has come to pass. And as this re- 
sult, it is argued, is clear and free from 
all doubt, considering the text of the 
two sections, recourse may not be had 
to legislation prior to the Revised Stat- 
utes, from which the provisions of the 
sections were drawn, in order to arrive 
at their correct meaning. Reference 
to such prior legislation, it is insisted, 
cannot be resorted to for the purpose 
of creating a doubt, but only to solve 
one otherwise arising from the text, 
citing Hamilton vs. Rathbone, 175 U. 
S., 418, 44 L. ed. 220, 20 Sup. Ct. Rep., 
155; Bate Refrigerating Co. vs. Sulz- 
berger, 157 U. S., 1, 36, 39 L. ed. 601, 
611, 15 Sup. Ct. Rep., 508, and cases 
cited. 

Accurately considering the text of 
the two sections and the context of the 
respective titles of the revised statutes 
in which they are found, we think the 
contention that the sections are free 
from ambiguity and may be harmonious- 
ly applied without the necessity of con- 
struction is without merit. It is conced- 
ed that for the more than thirty-five 
years since the enactment of the revised 
statutes, in the administration of the na- 
tional bank act, national banking asso- 
ciations have been required to and have, 
without question, paid the half-yearly 
duty on circulation, wholly irrespective 
of the exemption provided in Sec. 3411 
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- — a condition which clearly suffices, to 
say the least, to engender doubt as to 
the correctness of the belated conten- 
tion now urged. Besides, the sections 
are in different titles of the revised stat- 
utes, the one (Sec. 3411) “Internal 
Revenue/’ the other (Sec. 5214) “Na- 
tional Banks.’’ While Sec. 5214 and 
the other sections contained in the title 
in which it is found leave no doubt that 
5214 was intended to deal with the out- 
standing circulation of national banks, 
not only the text of 3411, but the other 
sections of the chapter, under the gen- 
eral title “Internal Revenue,’’ in which 
it is found, cause it to be questionable 
whether that section is at all concerned 
with the subject of the circulating notes 
of a national banking association. As 
suggesting doubt and ambiguity con- 
cerning the contention that national 
banking associations are embraced with- 
in the enumeration of banks and bank- 
ers made in Sec. 3411, whose outstand- 
ing circulation would become “free 
from taxation’’ in the specified contin- 
gency, it is to be observed that the 
enumeration conforms generally to that 
made in other sections of the chapter, 
which other enumerations clearly relate 
only to State banks and private bank- 
ers. Indeed, this is strengthened by the 
fact that, in the revised statutes, asso- 
ciations organized under the national 
bank act are distinctively characterized 
as national banking associations, and 
that their designation by that call is ex- 
plicitly made use of in various sections 
of the chapter in which Sec. 341 1 ap- 
pears. In view (a) of the distinct pro- 
visions as to the circulating notes of na- 
tional banks, found in the appropriate 
title of the revised statutes (b) of the 
general subject to which the chapter in 
which 3411 is contained relates, and (c) 
that in that chapter, when it was 
deemed essential to legislate concerning 
national banking associations, they 
were specially designated by that ap- 
pellation, it would seem to result that it 
cannot possibly be said that Sec. 3411 
clearly has relation to the outstanding 
circulation of national banking associa- 
tions. Moreover, the assumption that, 
considering the text of the tw r o sections, 



and treating them as relating to the 
same subject, they are each susceptible 
of being fully enforced, is a mistaken 
one. The duty upon the outstanding 
circulation imposed by Sec. 5214 is as- 
sessed half-yearly, not upon the amount 
outstanding at any particular time, but 
upon the average for the six months. 
Section 3411, however, provides that 
the outstanding circulation to which it 
refers “shall be free from taxation 
whenever such outstanding circulation 
is reduced to an amount not exceeding 
five per centum of the chartered or de- 
clared capital existing at the time the 
same was issued’’ — a provision which 
clearly contemplates a positive and per- 
manent exemption, to arise from the re- 
duction to the limit specified, and whol- 
ly incompatible with the system of 
average provided in Sec. 5214. This re- 
sults because, by that system of aver- 
age, even although the sum of the out- 
standing circulation of a national 
banking association might, on a particu- 
lar day or days of a half-yearly period, 
fall below five per centum of its capital, 
yet the duty to be paid would attach 
wholly without reference to that condi- 
tion, and be determined by the average 
for the six months. Besides, when there 
is taken into account the plain meaning 
of the concluding portion of Sec. 3411, 
concerning a deposit with the Treas- 
urer of the United States of money to 
meet outstanding circulation of the 
banks embraced within that section, it 
becomes manifest that the circulation 
referred to in Sec. 3411 cannot be the 
circulation of a national banking asso- 
ciation referred to in Sec. 5214, since 
the method of deposit of money to se- 
cure the payment of outstanding circu- 
lation provided by Sec. 3411 is abso- 
lutely in conflict with the methods pro- 
vided for securing and redeeming out- 
standing circulation of national banking 
associations, as expressly provided in 
the sections of the Revised Statutes con- 
cerning national banking associations, 
which sections are cognate to and in- 
separably connected with the provisions 
of Sec. 5214. And, beyond all this, it 
is apparent that, to treat the outstand- 
ing circulation referred to in Sec. 3411 
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as embracing the outstanding circula- 
tion of national banking associations, 
contemplated by Sec. 5214, would re- 
quire it to be held that the very purpose 
intended to be accomplished by the na- 
tional bank act was frustrated by the 
exemption accorded by Sec. 3411. It 
has long been settled that one of the 
public policies embodied in the national 
bank act was to secure the public credit 
and encourage the issue of notes to cir- 
culate as currency, founded upon the se- 
curity of the bonds of the United States 
— a purpose which would be directly 
discouraged by exempting a national 
banking association which reduced its 
circulation below five per centum of its 
capital from the payment of a duty 
thereon, and yet enforcing the payment 
of such duty against a national bank 
which had not reduced its outstanding 
circulation to the limit stated. In addi- 
tion, as the half-yearly duty provided 
by Sec. 5214 was intended, among other 
things, at least, to create a general fund 
for paying the cost of engraving and 
printing the circulating notes of nation- 
al banking associations (Twin City Nat. 
Bank vs. Nebeker, 1 67 U. S. 196, 42 L. 
ed. 134, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 766), Sec. 
3411 could not be construed as now 
claimed without giving rise to the as- 
sumption that it was without reason in- 
tended to exempt national banking as- 
sociations which might choose to allow 
their circulation to fall below five per 
centum from a burden which, in the na- 
ture of things, was common to all such 
banks. 

But, in effect, it is argued, conceding 
that all the ambiguities just stated arise 
from treating the two sections as relat- 
ing to the same subject, and from seek- 
ing to harmoniously enforce them on 
that hypothesis, yet there is no warrant 
for considering the genesis of the pro- 
visions in order to dispel the apparent 
conflict between them, bepause of the 
express terms of Sec. 3417, Rev. Stat. 
(U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 2251), 
found in the same chapter which em- 
braces Sec. 3411. The section relied 
upon is in the margin.* It will be ob- 
served that it is expressly declared 
therein that the provisions of the chap- 



ter in which the section is contained 
shall “not apply to associations which 
are taxed under and by virtue of title 
‘National Banks.’ ” This declaration, 
however, is limited by the words “ex- 
cept as contained in sections,’’ which are 
enumerated, one of them being Sec. 
3411. From this it is argued that, 
whatever may otherwise be the conflict 
between 5214 and 3411, construed to- 
gether, as Sec. 3417 causes 3411 to be 
broadly applicable to national banking 
associations, that section must be treat- 
ed as limiting and controlling the pro- 
visions of Sec. 5214. But Sec. 3417, 
unless it be treated as surplusage, im- 
plies that Sec. 341 1 might not, in and 
of itself, be broadly applicable to na- 
tional banking associations. While 
there is no doubt that the result of Sec. 
3417 is to cause Sec. 3411 to be appli- 
cable to national banks, the doubt and 
ambiguity which must arise from the 
attempt to make that provision broadljr 
applicable, so as to cause it to be con- 
trolling upon Sec. 5214, is in nowise 
removed by 3417. In other words, giv- 
ing full effect to Sec. 3417 requires us- 
yet to determine the nature and extent 
of the application of the provisions of 
Sec. 3411 to national banking associa- 
tions — a determination, as we have seen, 
essential in order to reconcile the con- 
fusion and contradiction which other- 
wise would prevail from the coassocia- 
tioli of the provisions without limitation 
or interpretation. 

A consideration of the origin of the- 
provisions at once demonstrates the un- 
soundness of the contention relied up- 
on, establishes the correctness of the ad- 
ministrative construction which has pre- 
vailed from the beginning, and dispels 
the confusion and contradiction which 
necessarily result from the interpreta- 
tion contended for. We need not spe- 
cifically trace and develop the origin of 



• Sec. 3417. The provisions of this chapter 
relating to the tax on the deposits, capital, 
and circulation of banks, and to their re- 
turns except as contained in sections 3410, 
3411, 3412 [3413], and 341-6, and such parts 
of sections 3414 and 3416 as relate to the tax 
of ten per centum on cerfain notes, shall 
not apply to associations which are taxed 
under and by virtue of the title "National 
Banks." 
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the provisions, since it is expressly con- 
ceded in the argument lor the appel- 
lant that “the provisions of the acts of 
Congress * * * which are carried 

into the revised statutes as Sections 
3407-3417, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 
2246-2251, did not, when and as orig- 
inally passed, relate to national banks 
or to the circulation of national banks, 
but related to State and private banks. 
* * * ” So, also, it is conceded that, 
wholly irrespective of the provisions of 
the national bank act of 1864 [13 Stat. 
at L. 99, chap. 106], there were im- 
posed by acts of Congress relating to 
internal revenue burdens of taxation 
so heavy upon the circulation of the 
State banks and private bankers as, by 
their necessary operation, caused the re- 
tirement of such circulation as far as 
possible. Nor need we refer specially 
to the origin of Sec. 3411, since it is 
'Conceded that the provision was enact- 
ed originally in order not to compel the 
payment by State banks of a tax on cir- 
culation when such circulation no long- 
er existed, upon the assumption that, if 
ninety-five per cent, had been retired, 
the remainder was no longer in exist- 
ence, or, at all events, was not within 
the power of the bank to retire. It is 
also unquestioned that where a State 
bank had become converted into a na- 
tional bank, or where a national bank 
had assumed the liabilities of a State 
bank, the national bank was liable, in 
addition to the duty on its own circula- 
tion, to the payment of the internal rev- 
enue tax upon the outstanding circula- 
tion of the State bank absorbed by it, 
or the liabilities of which had been as- 
sumed, and that, as to such circulation, 
national banks were given the benefit of 
the presumption of loss or destruction 
or possible retirement when all but five 
per cent, of the circulation of the State 
bank had been actually retired. The 
concrete result of the provisions just 
stated and of the antecedent legisla- 
tion is aptly portrayed in the re-enact- 
ment in Sec. 9 of the act of July 13, 
1866 (14 Stat. 146, 147, chap. 184, U. 
S. Comp. Stat. 1901, pp. 2248, 2251), 
of previous provisions on the subject, 
said Sec. 9 reading as follows: 



“That the capital of any State bank 
or banking association which has ceased 
or shall cease to exist, or which has been 
or shall be converted into a national 
bank, shall be assumed to be the capital 
as it existed immediately before such 
bank ceased to exist or was converted as 
aforesaid; and whenever the outstand- 
ing circulation of any bank association, 
corporation, company, or person shall 
be reduced to an amount not exceeding 
five per centum of the chartered or de- 
clared capital existing at the time the 
same was issued said circulation shall 
be free from taxation; and whenever 
any bank which had ceased to issue 
notes for circulation shall deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States, in 
lawful money, the amount of its out- 
standing circulation, to be redeemed at 
par, under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall prescribe, 
it shall be exempt from any tax upon 
such circulation ; and whenever any 
State bank or banking association has 
been converted into a national banking 
association, and such national banking 
association has assumed the liabilities 
of such State bank or banking associa- 
tion, including the redemption of its 
bills, by any agreement or understand- 
ing whatever with the representatives 
of such State bank or banking associa- 
tion, such national banking association 
shall be held to make the required re- 
turn and payment on the circulation out- 
standing, so long as such circulation 
shall exceed five per centum of the cap- 
ital before such conversion of such State 
bank or banking association.” 

It is apparent that these provisions 
were in substance adopted in the Re- 
vised Statutes, and now constitute Secs. 
3410, 3411 and 3416, and that, as il- 
lumined by the history which we have 
given, it clearly results that the pro- 
vision of Sec. 3417, expressly making 
Sec. 3411 applicable to national bank- 
ing associations, caused that section to 
apply not in the broad sense now 
claimed, but that it was expressly made 
applicable in order, beyond peradven- 
ture, to give to national banks, as rep- 
resenting State banks, the benefit of the 
presumption of loss or inability to re- 
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tire the circulation of the State bank 
'when such circulation had been reduced 
by ninety-five per centum of the volume 
thereof. 

It is strenuously argued that to thus 
construe the provisions in question will 
destroy the effect of the revision by 
causing one or more of the sections con- 
tained in the revision to become re- 
dundant or superfluous. To test this 
contention we must recur to the provi- 
sion of the act of 1866, which has been 
previously quoted. By that provision 
(a) what should constitute the sum of 
the capital of a State bank for the pur- 
pose of taxation was declared; (b) the 
right to an exemption of circulation, 
when such circulation was less than five 
per cent., was also declared, and the 
power to deposit money with the Treas- 
urer of the United States to the extent 
of the outstanding circulation, and thus 
avoid the continuance of a tax thereon, 
was also given; (c) the liability of a 
national banking association for the tax 
upon the circulation of a State bank 
which had been assumed, as well as the 
right of the national banking associa- 
tion to the benefits of the exemption, 
when ninety-five per cent, of the circu- 
lation of the State bank had been re- 
tired, was also expressed. The argu- 
ment is that to give to Sec. 3411 the 
restrictive significance we have adopt- 
ed is to render Sec. 3416 superfluous. 
It is indeed true that the effect of the 
construction in an extremely narrow 
and technical sense might be considered 
as operating a redundancy. But the 
asserted redundancy is more seeming 
than real, as Sec. 3416 was plainly not 
enacted in order to reiterate what was 
expressly or impliedly embodied in 
3411, but was to declare the obligation 
of a national bank in a stated contin- 
gency to make return and payment on 
the outstanding circulation of a State 
bank which was subject to taxation. 

The elaborate argument made at bar, 
to the effect that Congress, at the time 
of the revision, must have contemplated 
the non-existence of State banks and 
the extinguishment of their circulation, 
and, therefore, must be considered as 
having intended to make Sec. 3411 ap- 



plicable to the outstanding circulation 
of national banks, is, we think, so clear- 
ly in conflict with the plain manifesta- 
tion of the purpose of Congress, as 
shown by the re-enactment in the re- 
vision of the provisions as to State 
banks and their circulation, as to re- 
quire no further notice. 

Affirmed. 



NOTE INDORSED TO TRANS- 
FEREE FOR COLLECTION- 
ASSIGNMENT OF NOTE . 

CRAIG vs. PALO ALTO STOCK FARM, 

SUPREME COURT OF IDAHO, JUNE 9> 1909* 
ET AL. 



Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
the indorsee of a promissory 7 note may sue 
thereon in his own name even though he be 
only a holder for collection. 

A person holding a note by “assignment” 
is not a holder in due course, and in his 
hands the note is subject to the same de- 
fenses as in the hands of his assignor. 



r I N HIS was an action upon a prom- 
issory note executed by fifteen 
different persons in favor of the Palo 
Alto Stock Farm, N. W. Thompson, 
manager. The plaintiff claimed that 
the note was sold for value by the Palo 
Alto Stock Farm before maturity to the 
Bank of Emmett, and subsequently as- 
signed by the bank to the plaintiff, who 
was its cashier. 

Sullivan, C. J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : The court sustained the mo- 
tion for non-suit on the ground that 
the action was not brought in the name 
of the real party in interest. The court 
erred in granting the non-suit, as the 
evidence shows that the plaintiff was 
the bona fide holder of said note un- 
der an assignment thereof, and that he 
held the same for collection. Section 
3508, Rev. Codes (which section is 
found in the negotiable instrument law 
of this State), is as follows: “The hold- 
er of a negotiable instrument may sue 
thereon in his own name and payment 
to him in due course discharges the in- 
strument.” The holder of a negotiable 
instrument may hold it for the purpose 
of collection only or he may own it, 
and in either case, under the provisions 
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of said section, he may sue thereon in 
his own name and “payment to him in 
due course discharges the instrument/' 
and relieves the makers of it. That sec- 
tion of our negotiable instrument law 
was adopted long after the adoption of 
sections 4090 and 4091, and must be 
construed in connection with the later 
expression of legislative will. Section 
3648, Rev. Codes, defines the term 
“holder” as follows: “‘Holder* means 
the payee or indorsee of a bill or note, 
who is in possession of it, or the bearer 
thereof.” The transfer of the note 
from the Bank of Emmett to the ap- 
pellant made him the holder thereof. 
He was in the possession of it and the 
“bearer thereof.” The language used 
in that definition would authorize any 
party to bring an action on a promis- 
sory note who held it under proper au- 
thority and for the real owner thereof. 
Many of the States have adopted what 
is known as the “Uniform Negotiable 
Instrument Law,” which law contains 
the two sections above referred to. Ore- 
gon has adopted that law, and in Smith 
vs. Bayer, 46 Or. 143, 79 Pac. 497, 
114 Am. St. Rep., the court said: 
“There is, in absence of a statute, some 
conflict in the decisions as to whether 
such an indorsee can sue in his own 
name. The weight of authority seems 
to be in favor of his right to do so. * * * 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that 



the present action was rightfully 
brought in the name of the plaintiff.” 
(See Brumback vs. Oldham, 1 Idaho, 
709; Carpenter vs. Johnson, 1 Nev., 
331; Cobb vs. Doggett, 142 Cal., 142; 
2 Daniels on Negotiable Instruments 
[5th Ed.], Secs. 1191, 1192; 30 Cyc., 
78; 15 Ency. PI. & Pr., 715; note to 
Stewart vs. Price, 64 L. R. A., 581.) 
The complaint alleges that the appel- 
lant held said promissory note by as- 
signment, and not by indorsement. He 
claims only to be an assignee, and not 
an innocent purchaser. He stands in 
that respect in the shoes of his assignor, 
and any defense that the defendants 
could make against said promissory note 
in the hands of the Bank of Emmett 
may be made against the plaintiff. See 
Warren vs. Stoddart, 6 Idaho, 692, 59 
Pac., 540. Section 3515, Rev. Codes, 
provides that a negotiable instrument 
in the hands of any holder other than 
a holder “in due course” is subject to 
the same defenses as if it were non-ne- 
gotiable. So in this case, under the 
pleadings, the defendants may set up 
any defense to said note that they could 
legally set up against the Bank of Em- 
mett had the suit been brought by it. 
The judgment must, therefore, be re- 
versed and the cause remanded, with 
instructions to the district court to set 
aside said judgment, and overrule said 
motion for a nonsuit. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

f Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



PRESCRIPTION — PROMISSORY 
NOTES — INTERRUPTION OF 
PRESCRIPTION— PAYMENT OF 
A DIVIDEND BY A CURATOR . 

La Banque D’Hochelaga vs. Rich- 
ard. (Quebec Reports, 18 
King’s Bench, p. 252.) 

r I 'HE defendant Richard and one De- 
rome conducted a business under 
the name of “La Librairie Ville-Marie” 
and gave certain bills and notes amount- 
ing to $1,769-71 all to the order of 
Messrs. Cadieux and Derome which 
were discounted with the plaintiff bank 
in the year 1902. In April, 1902. the 



firm made an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors and in July and October 
three dividends were paid by the cur- 
ator amounting to $274.71, which sum 
was received by the bank and credited 
upon the total amount of the notes. In 
June, 1907, the bank brought action 
against the defendant for the balance 
due upon the notes, all of which, ex- 
cept one for the sum of $150, had ma- 
tured more than five years before the 
date of the issue of the writ. The de- 
fendant confessed judgment for the 
sum of $150 with interest and costs and 
defended as to the other five notes, 
pleading that they had been outlawed 
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under the Civil Code inasmuch as the 
writ had not issued until more than five 
years after the maturity of these five 
notes. The bank pleaded that the run- 
ning of the five years had been inter- 
rupted and a new start given by the 
payment of dividends by the curator. 
The trial judge held payment by the 
curator did not interrupt the running of 
the period of prescription and gave 
judgment for the defendant. An ap- 
peal was taken to the Court of King’s 
Bench. 

Judgment (Sir Henri Taschereau, 
Blanchet, Lavergne, Cross and De- 
mers, J. J.): The judgment of the 

Court was given by Chief Justice Sir 
Henri Taschereau, who held that the 
best possible proof of payment on ac- 
count had been given bv the defendant 
himself in not denying the payments of 
dividends and, in fact, pleading such 
payments. He continues “It is indis- 
putable that the payments made by the 
curator to one who has proved the claim 
against the estate are, in fact, payments 
made by the insolvent himself and do 
interrupt the period of prescription. An 
insolvent estate is liquidated by a series 
of judicial acts done under the eye of 
justice by the officers of the court. 
From the assignment of the estate up 
to the final liquidation the whole pro- 
ceeding is entirely a judicial one. The 
distribution of the proceeds of the es- 
tate of the insolvent is a judicial oper- 
ation and the insolvent can oppose the 
scheme of distribution if he desires or 
he may assent to and ratify the pay- 
ments made to creditors. Moreover, 
proof of claim by a creditor is a demand 
in law. If the proof is admitted by the 
curator there is no need of further pro- 
ceedings to establish the claim; such an 
admission amounts to a confession of 
judgment made in law by the debtor 
and constitutes an interruption of the 
period of prescription. If a dividend 
is subsequently paid to the creditor this 
payment necessarily imports the consent 
of the debtor who has not only admit- 
ted the proof but has permitted distri- 
bution without protest. The appeal will 
therefore be allowed.” 

Editorial Note: It is to be ob- 



served that the law in Ontario is entire- 
ly contrary to the principal of the de- 
cision just quoted. It has been held in 
Ontario that an assignee for the ben- 
efit of creditors is the agent of and op- 
erates solely for the benefit of cred- 
itors and that payment of a dividend of 
an insolvent estate does not interrupt 
the running of statutes of limitations 
as against the insolvent debtor. 



TRUST— BANKING— HYPOTHE- 
CATION OF SECURITIES — 
TERMS OF PLEDGE— DUTY OF 
PLEDGEE. 



Canadian Bank of Commerce vs. Jo- 
seph Barrette and Le Syndicat 
Lyonnais Du Klondyke. (41 
Supreme Court Reports, 
p. 561.) 

Barrette sold property to the Syndicat 
and took as security for the price mort- 
gages on real and personal property and a 
promissory note and transferred the securi- 
ties to the bank to secure his present and 
future indebtedness to it. He signed a 
document authorizing the bank to realize 
on the same in its discretion, to grant ex- 
tensions and give up securities, accept com- 
positions, grant releases and discharges and 
otherwise deal with them as it might see 
fit without prejudice to Barrette’s liability. 
The note being paid at maturity, the bank 
sued the Syndicat and Barrette upon it and 
on the covenants in the mortgages and ob- 
tained judgment against both. In the same 
action, the Syndicat, on counterclaim for 
damages for deceit, had judgment against 
Barrette which was eventually set aside, 
but, while it existed, the bank made a set- 
tlement with the Syndicat and discharged the 
latter from all liability on the judgment of 
the bank on payment of over $20,000 less 
than the debt. Barrette was not a party 
to this settlement and the bank afterwards 
refused to give him any information about 
it or to give him a statement of his account 
with the bank itself. In an action by Bar- 
rette for an account and to have the bank 
enjoined from further dealings with the 
securities: 

Held, that the power given to the bank 
to deal with the securities was to be exer- 
cised for the purpose of liquidating Bar- 
rette's debt, and, as to the surplus, for Bar- 
rette’s benefit; that, the settlement having 
lx»en made solely for the benefit of the bank 
and in sacrifice of Barrette's interests, the 
bank violated its duty, and had not satis- 
fied the onus upon it of showing that, had 
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the whole amount of the judgment been re- 
covered from the Syndicat, Barrette would 
not have benefited thereby. 

r I 'HIS was an appeal by the bank 
(defendant) and a cross-appeal 
by the plaintiff from the judgment of 
the territorial court of Yukon Terri- 
tory, in banco. 

On June 27, 1901, Barrette trans- 
ferred to the bank as collateral secur- 
ity for existing and future indebted- 
ness two mortgages, one of certain chat- 
tels and the other of certain mining 
claims executed by the Syndicat Lyon- 
nais in favor of Barrette to secure pay- 
ment of $92,500, payable in October of 
the same year, and a promissory note 
of the same date payable at the same 
time expressed to be collateral to the 
mortgages. 

The Syndicat having failed to pay 
the sums due under these securities, the 
bank commenced an action against them 
upon the covenants in the mortgages as 
well as upon the promissory note, and 
on February 16, 1903, judgment was 
delivered in the action. By that judg- 
ment it was adjudged that the bank re- 
cover from the Syndicat the sum of 
$92,500 with interest (in all $101,- 
204.15.) At the same time, and in the 
same action, Barrette was adjudged to 
be liable to pay to the Syndicat $40,500 
on a counterclaim set up against Bar- 
rette by the latter. The judgment fur- 
ther provided that upon certain condi- 
tions being satisfied the Syndicat might 
have an account taken of the moneys 
owing from Barrette to the bank and 
that the Syndicat should be at liberty 
to credit on its judgment against Bar- 
rette any amount by which the sum re- 
covered against it by the bank as men- 
tioned above should exceed that indebt- 
edness. 

In the following April Barrette ap- 
pealed from the judgment against him. 
On May 6, the bank entered into a set- 
tlement with the Syndicat which was 
embodied in an order of court of that 
date, and which it will be necessary to 
consider more particularly later. 

In June, 1904, Barrette’s appeal was 
allowed by the territorial court sitting 
in banco. From that judgment an ap- 



peal to the Supreme Court of Canada 
was brought by the Syndicat, and in 
the following May judgment was giv- 
en in favor of the Syndicat restoring 
the judgment of the trial judge with a 
reduction of the amount awarded by 
that judgment. 

In June, 1907, the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Canada was reversed 
by the Privy Council, that of the terri- 
torial court in banco being restored and 
the counterclaim against Barrette dis- 
missed. 

It is not disputed that at the date of 
the settlement referred to the Syndicat 
had assets in the Yukon Territory suf- 
ficient to answer the full amount of the 
judgment recovered against them; and 
it is admitted that this condition of 
things existed in the following June 
when the judgment against Barrette 
was reversed by the territorial court 
in banco; when, however, that judg- 
ment (having been reversed by this 
court) was finally restored by the Privy 
Council, these assets had disappeared 
and with them all possibility of recov- 
ering from the Syndicat the unpaid bal- 
ance of the judgment. 

Judgment: The appeal was heard 
by Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, C. J., and 
Girouard, Davies, Idington and Duff, 
J.J. The judgment of Mr. Justice 
Duff is the judgment of the court. 

There are two principal questions for 
decision. The first is whether in mak- 
ing the settlement referred to the bank 
violated its duty to Barrette in relation 
to the securities; and the second, wheth- 
er, assuming it did so, the bank is 
chargeable at the suit of Barrette with 
the full amount which could have been 
recovered from the Syndicat at the 
time the territorial court in banco de- 
livered its judgment. 

As to the first of these questions. 

The effect of the transaction of June, 
1901, was that the legal title to the se- 
curities was vested in with authority to 
enforce them or collect the moneys se- 
cured by them. Under the special stip- 
ulations of the letter of hypothecation 
(so called) of June 27, 1901, the bank 
was empowered to realize the securities 
“in such manner as to it might seem 
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advisable/* to “grant extensions,’* to 
“enter into compositions** and generally 
to “deal with** the parties to the se- 
curities as “it should see fit,** without 
prejudice to the liability of Barrette. 
The bank acquired in other words the 
full control of the securities to the ex- 
clusion of the plaintiff. 

It is not necessary and I will not at- 
tempt to define with accuracy the pre- 
cise nature of the duty which in these 
circumstances the bank owed the plaint- 
iff in respect of the enforcement of the 
securities. This much is clear: the se- 
curities were to be realized, if realized 
at all, for the purpose not only of liq- 
uidating Barrette’s debt to the bank, 
but, as to the surplus, for Barrette’s 
benefit. Respecting the manner in 
which this was to be done a discretion 
was under terms of the letter reposed 
in the bank; a discretion, however, con- 
trolled by the dominant obligation that 
it should be exercised in good faith with 
a view to the purpose for which it was 
conferred, viz., to realize the moneys 
owing upon the securities and so far as 
with reasonable diligence it could be 
done to realize the full amount. In 
this view and for this purpose the bank 
might grant extensions, enter into com- 
positions or special arrangements; but 
only in this view, and for this purpose. 
A compromise framed with an eye to the 
interests of the bank alone, in which 
the interests of Barrette should be 
recklessly disregarded or wilfully sac- 
rificed would involve a plain violation 
of duty on the part of the bank. This, 
I think, is as much as it is necessary to 
say upon this point for the purpose of 
this case. 

There was a good deal of controversy 
as to the effect of the settlement in 
question. I do not think it really nec- 
essary to determine the precise legal 
effect of it. It was argued and, I think, 
it is quite clear that until the judgment 
against Barrette on the Svndicat’s 
counterclaim was reversed, the judg- 
ment against the Syndicat could not 
have been enforced beyond the amount 
due the bank from Barrette. But the 
moment the judgment on the counter- 
claim should be reversed the situation 



would become wholly changed; in that 
contingency it would be the plain right 
of Barrette in the ordinary course to 
have the judgment enforced to the full 
extent of his interest in it, to have, that 
is to say, payment of it, or, if pro- 
ceedings were to be stayed pending a 
further appeal, to have proper provi- 
sion made by way of security for the 
protection of his rights in the mean- 
time. 

Now nobody disputes that the docu- 
ments in which the settlement is em- 
bodied are at least ambiguous; and it 
is perfectly clear that if those docu- 
ments did — as the bank contends — re- 
serve to Barrette the right, in the name 
of the bank, to enforce the judgment 
against the Syndicat to the extent to 
which Barrette should be interested in 
the settlement providing that the ac- 
tion be dismissed was to the extent of 
that interest nugatory; and that was, 
of course, a contention which the Syn- 
dicat would have disputed to the full 
extent of its means and ability. Thus 
Barrette’s rights were beclouded by the 
settlement to such an extent as most 
seriously to impede him in the enforce- 
ment of them, if he should succeed in 
his appeal ; so much so indeed as to sub- 
stitute for a judgment against the Syn- 
dicat a stubborn and doubtful — and, in 
my view, a hopeless — dispute with the 
Syndicat. But the grounds of com- 
plaint against the bank do not end there. 
The settlement was made behind Bar- 
rette’s back; the bank refused to give 
his solicitors information respecting 
the terms of it; and refused, too, after 
the judgment against Barrette had been 
reversed, to give him the information 
required in order that he should be 
able to make up his account with the 
bank (a step necessary to enable him 
in any case to ascertain the extent of 
his interest in the judgment and to en- 
force it against the Syndicat) ; or to 
take any steps themselves to enforce 
the judgment against the Syndicat. 

It was, I may add, frankly admitted 
by the bank’s agent, what indeed is pat- 
ent from the correspondence between 
the agent at Dawson and the head of- 
fice in Toronto, that in so acting the 
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agent proceeded in total disregard of 
Barrette’s interests. 

I think it is impossible to maintain 
on these facts and in face of this ad- 
mission that in the dealings I have men- 
tioned the bank acted in good faith 
under the powers vested in it under 
the transactions of June, 1901. The 
only question indeed which to my mind 
is at all doubtful is the question wheth- 
er it sufficiently appears that as a re- 
sult of these transactions Barrette suf- 
fered any loss. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the plaintiff having shown that at the 
date of the judgment of the territorial 
court in banco the full amount of the 
judgment (had the bank acted in ac- 
cordance with its duty to Barrette as 
above indicated) could have been real- 
ized; and that the bank in violation of 
its duty to Barrette having so dealt with 
the judgment that Barrette was pre- 
vented from recovering upon it; the 
onus was on the bank to show that had 
the sum owing under the judgment been 
realized or security been given, the sub- 
sequent course of events would have 
deprived Barrette of the benefit of the 
security or of the sum thus recovered; 
and of this onus I think the bank has 
not acquitted itself. 



CHECK DRAWN TO ORDER- 
DUTY OF THE BANK ON 
WHICH IT IS DRAWN — 
RIGHTS OF THE BEARER- 
PAYMENT UPON AN IRREG- 
ULAR INDORSEMENT . 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
vs. La Banque d’Hochelaga. 

(Quebec Reports 18 King’s 
Bench, p. 237.) 

* | V HIS was an appeal by the railway 
A company from the judgment at 
the trial in favor of the defendant bank. 
The station agent of the railway com- 
pany at St. Jerome was authorized to 
accept payments of freight accounts in 
cash, but had no authority to indorse 
checks made payable to the company. 
He did, however, indorse five checks 
amounting to some hundreds of dollars 



signed by one Beaulieu and obtained 
from the defendant bank in cash the 
various amounts of these checks. The 
agent who was a witness gave evidence 
that the proceeds of certain of these 
checks were placed with the general 
cash in his office and the proceeds of 
certain other of them were forwarded to 
the railway company with a statement 
that they had been received from other 
parties whose payments the agent had 
previously embezzled. It was, there- 
fore, contended that the whole proceeds 
of these five checks had reached the ap- 
pellant railway company. All the 
checks were drawn to the order of the 
railway company and had been accepted 
by the defendant bank, and the action 
was in the nature of one upon these 
checks against the bank as drawee and 
acceptor. The bank admitted the draw- 
ing and accepting of the checks, but de- 
nied that they were the property of the 
appellant and also pleaded that they 
were properly indorsed and cashed by 
the authorized agent of the appellant 
who was to its knowledge in the habit 
of indorsing and cashing checks made 
to its order; further, that the proceeds 
of the checks were remitted to the ap- 
pellant company. The trial judge held 
in favor of the bank on the ground that 
the agent having authority to receive 
payment of all sums due for freight at 
the St. Jerome station in cash had in- 
ferentially authority to collect the 
amount of checks given for freight pay- 
able at that station; and also on the 
ground that the appellant’s loss was 
not the result of payment of these 
checks to the station agent by the bank, 
but was the result of the conversion by 
the station agent of cash to his own 
use. 

Judgment (Sir Henri Taschereau, 
«/., en. ch., and Blanchet, J., dissent- 
ing) : The chief justice and Lavergne, 
J., dissented from the judgment of the 
majority of the Court which was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Cross, who, after 
reviewing the evidence and the judg- 
ment of the trial judge, held that there 
was no sufficient evidence that the mon- 
ey paid by the bank came into the pos- 
session of the appellant railway com- 
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pany in any such way as would operate 
to validate the payment of the checks. 
The further opinion of the Court of Ap- 
peal that the evidence did not establish 
that the station agent had express au- 
thority to indorse checks payable to the 
order of the railway company, or that 
the railway company had such knowl- 
edge of a practice on the agent's part 
of indorsing checks made out to the or- 
der of the company as would justify 
the court in holding that there was a 
tacit approval of this practice. The 
judgment continues, “The particular 
bank notes and coins handed out by the 
bank may have gone into the cash box 
at the station, or have been forwarded 
in a parcel by the agent to the appel- 
lant, but it is of the nature of current 
money to have no individuality. It 
passes from hand to hand, but carries 
upon itself no trace of the operations 
in which it has served as a medium or 
set of tokens." (Pothier, “Lettres de 
change,” Nos. 168, 169). It, there- 
fore, follows that the consideration of 
the checks did not pass into the appel- 
lant's possession. 

Then, the fact that, if the freight 
account for which these checks were 
given, had been paid in cash instead of 
by check, the station agent could have 
misappropriated the cash as easily, or 
more easily, than he could have ob- 
tained cash for checks and then misap- 
propriated the cash so obtained, does 
not help the respondent, because it is 
reasoning upon a state of facts other 



than the one which exists. It so hap- 
pens that, in the present case, the ap- 
pellant had the advantage of having its 
asset in a form in which the station 
agent could not have converted it, with- 
out the unauthorized cooperation of a 
third person. 

Had the issues been differently 
joined, a somewhat difficult question 
might have arisen, in view of the fact 
that the so-called acceptance of these 
checks by the respondent was not an 
acceptance with delivery to the appel- 
lent, of such a kind as to create a con- 
tract-relation between the respondent 
and the appellant (Bills of Exchange 
Act R. S. C. Ca. p. sec. 39, Washing- 
ton First National Bank vs. Whitman.) 
The respondent, instead of delivering 
over its acceptance, took surrender of 
the checks in exchange for money, and, 
in that position, it is difficult to see how 
it came under any obligation as ac- 
ceptor, to the appellant, and it is only 
as acceptor that it is sought to be held 
responsible in the present action. 

The plea, however, has not only ad- 
mitted the acceptance, but affirmative- 
ly pleads a payment to the use of the 
appellant. The difficulty consequently 
does not arise. 

I would therefore maintain the ap- 
peal and give the appellant judgment 
for $4-28.13, being the amount sued for 
less $72, a sum to the extent of which 
the appellant recouped itself, by with- 
holding so much of the station agent's 
salary. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



PROTEST OF CHECK BEFORE 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS HOURS. 

Shelbyville, Ixd., August 1, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: — Must a check be held until the close 
of business on the day received before pro- 
testing, when maker has no funds or in- 
sufficient funds to pay same? In other 
words, is a check protestable whenever same 
is presented at the bank on which it is 
drawn, or must it be held until close of 
business before it can be legally protested? 

A Subscriber. 



Answer: The rule is well settled 

that when a check or other negotiable 
instrument is presented for payment 
and dishonored, it may be protested at 
once, and the holder need not wait un- 
til the close of business hours for this 
purpose. (Bank of Alexandria vs. 
Swan, 9 Peters, 33; Leonox vs. Rob- 
erts, 2 Wheat., 37 3 ; Whitwell vs. Bing- 
ham, 19 Pickering [Mass.], 117.) 
This is the rule of the law merchant, 
and is now the rule by statute in all 
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States where the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law has been enacted.* The re- 
tention of the check until the close of 
business hours is an act of mere con- 
venience or courtesy, and is not a mat- 
ter of legal obligation. Thus, if a 
check should be presented at twelve 
o’clock and payment refused, it may be 
protested forthwith, and no subse- 
quent presentment is required. 



STOPPING PAYMENT ON ACCEPT- 
ED CHECK. 

Bhooklyx, N. Y., July 29, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: — A check drawn by D on a Trust 
Company to the order of an Insurance 
Company is delivered to a broker, who pre- 
sents it to the Trust Company for accept- 
ance, which accepts same, payable at bank. 
The broker loses the check and requests 
the drawer to stop payment, and the draw- 
er complies with this request. Is it ad- 
visable for the Trust Company to stop pay- 
ment at the bank ? Does the Trust Company 
make itself liable in any way to an innocent 
holder by so doing? The maker has given 
the check in payment of a premium on a 
policy of the insurance company, and the 
latter has threatened to cancel the policy 
if the insured does not give another check. 
The Trust Company has charged the 
drawer’s account by reason of said accept- 
ance. What should be done to straighten 
out matters? Can the Insurance Company 
cancel D’s policy? If the broker had 
forged the endorsement of the Insurance 
Company and then personally endorsed said 
check and negotiated it to a third party, G, 
who received cash for it from the Trust 
Company, would G be liable? If so, to 
whom and to what extent? Would the in- 
surance company be responsible for the 
broker’s act? 

Assistant Secretary. 

Answer: By its accentance of the 
check, the trust company became the 
principal debtor thereon, and liable for 
the full amount thereof to any holder 
in due course. (Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, §§ 112, 323.) So far as 
third persons are concerned, the trust 
company’s liability is the same as if 
it had issued its own check upon the 
bank. (Id., §147.) In all such cases, 
the practice is for the bank which has 
accepted or certified the check to re- 
quire from the drawer a bond of indem- 



nity before it stops or refuses payment. 
Whether the insurance company could 
cancel the policy would depend upon 
whether the broker was the agent of the 
insurance company or the agent of the 
insured. In the latter case, the deliv- 
ery of the check to the broker was not 
a payment to the company, and the 
company has the same right to cancel 
the policy that it would have had if 
the check had never been delivered at 
all. Any person collecting the money 
upon the check through a forged in- 
dorsement would have to return the 
amount to the bank. (Canal Bank vs. 
Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Bank of 
Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 N. Y., 
230; National Park Bank vs. Ninth 
Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77.) If the bro- 
ker was the agent of the insurance com- 
pany, his act in receiving the check and 
having it certified operated as a pay- 
ment of the premium; but the insur- 
ance company would not be liable to 
the bank for his forgery; but would be 
entitled to demand possession of the 
check, and to receive payment thereof 
in the same way as if there had been 
no previous presentment. 



CHECK PAYMENT STOPPED -RE- 
COVERY FROM DRAWER. 

Bostox, Mass., August 6, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Would like your opinion regarding 

the following transaction: In the course of 

business, a young man, whom we knew, 
asked us to cash a check, made out to his 
order by a well-known firm. He endorsed 
the check, and we gave him the money. 
Our bank notified us the next day, after 
clearing, that the drawer of the check had 
stopped payment of same. On asking them 
why payment was stopped, they tell us that 
the young man secured their check by 
fnud. As we are an innocent party to the 
transaction, to whom do we look for pay- 
ment of check and why? 

Geo. S. Carpexter. 



Answer: As the check was not certi- 
fied, the bank upon which it was drawn 
had incurred no liability thereon, and 
the holder cannot look to the bank for 
payment. (Negotiable Inst. Law, Sec. 
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189.) But the drawer, by drawing and 
issuing the check, engaged that, if it 
should be dishonored by the bank, he 
would pay the amount thereof to the 
holder. (Neg. Inst. Law, Sec. 61.) As 
the holder took the check for value 
without any notice of the fraud of the 
payee, that fraud is no defense to the 
drawer as against the holder. (Neg. 
Inst. Law, Sec. 57.) The holder may, 
therefore, look to the drawer for the 
full amount of the check. 



BANK OF ENGLAND NOTE. 

T HE paper on which Bank of England 
notes are printed has been made since 
1719 by the same mill at Laver- 
stoke, in the valley of the Test, in Hamp- 
shire, where about 60,000 notes are made 
daily. This paper is distinguished by its 
whiteness, its thinness and transparency 
(preventing any of the printed part of the 
note being washed out by turpentine, or 
removed by the knife without making a 
hole); its characteristic “feel,” crisp and 
tough, by the touch of which can be dis- 
tinguished true from false notes; its wire 
mark, or water mark, produced in the 
paper in a state of pulp (the mark is 
stamped upon counterfeit paper after it 
is made) ; three deckle edges made in 
pulp; the strength of the paper, it being 
made entirely from new linen and cotton 
pieces; when unsized a bank note will sup- 
port thirty-six pounds; w r hen sized it will 
lift fifty-six pounds . — San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 



WEAK BANKS. 

T HE president of the Wisconsin State 
Bankers’ Association says that dur- 
ing the past five years not a dollar 
has been lost by a depositor in a Wiscon- 
sin bank. There does not seem to be any 
ground on such a record as this for the 
guaranteeing of deposits. The fact is that 
Wisconsin has outgrown the necessity for 
making strong banks bear the burdens of 
the weaker ones. Weak banks have no 
right to exist, and if they were eliminated, 
as they should be, w'hen they fall !>elow 
the standards of safe banking practice, 
the excuse for a law guaranteeing deposits 
would be w'holly wanting. 

A weak bank in the financial system 
of any state has no more right to continue 
in business than has a weak bridge in a 
public highway. The duty of the public 
authorities and of public opinion in the 
one case is the same as in the other. Once 



an element of weakness has developed, the 
defect in the structure is to be remedied 
without delay, so as to make it capable of 
bearing the full weight of its proper bur- 
den, or the thing should be closed up. The 
weak bank takes aw'ay legitimate business 
from the bank that is safe and does injury 
to the business as a whole by spreading 
general distrust. It should, therefore, be 
put out of existence with no less expedition 
than we put out a fire or block up a high- 
way or suspend traffic on a tumbled-down 
bridge. 

This is not a case in which sentiment, 
social standing of officials or hesitation to 
sacrifice an old institution, that has out- 
lived its usefulness, can be considered. If 
a bank is weak it has either got to strength- 
en itself or go. The machinery of the law 
cannot be invoked too speedily. 

If state bank officers, federal officials and 
bankers generally will stick to old-fash- 
ioned standards of banking honor, and 
eschew temptations, they need not have 
unwise laws forced upon them .— Wall Street 
Journal. 

MR. FULLER’S HOLLOW VICTORY. 

44T UNDERSTAND that you called on 
the plaintiff, Mr. Barnes. Is that 
so?” questioned Lawyer Fuller, 
now chief justice. 

“Yes,” answered the witness. 

“What did he sav?” next demanded 
Fuller. 

The attorney for the defense jumped to 
# his feet and objected that the conversation 
could not be admitted in evidence. A half- 
hour’s argument followed and the judges 
retired to their private room to consider 
the point. 

An hour later the judges filed into the 
court room and announced that Mr. Fuller 
might put his question. 

“Well, what did the plaintiff sav, Mr. 
Barnes?” 

“He weren’t at home, sir,” came the an- 
swer without a tremor. — Success. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting w ? ay of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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ENGLISH INVESTMENTS AT HOME. 



TN dealing with the demands for new 
**■ capital in Great Britain, an inter- 
esting calculation of the amounts in- 
vested at home, including those which 
do not appear in the applications for 
company issues, is made by the “London 
Statist” of July 3. It appears that a 
large amount of capital is invested in 
housing the growing population of the 
kingdom as well as improving the hab- 
itations of the old population. In the 
five years from 1901-02 to 1906-07 the 
number of houses of a rental lower than 
£20 per annum increased from 5,671,- 
000 to 6,065,000, an expansion of near- 
ly 400,000, or seven per cent. That is, 
the number of these houses increases on 
the average by about 80,000 a year, and 
the capital required for their construc- 
tion is about £16,000,000 per annum. 
The number of houses of a rental rang- 
ing from £20 to £1,000 a year grew' 
from 1,231,000 in 1901-02 to' 1,446,000 
in 1906-07, an increase of 215,000 in 
the five years, or 17 per cent., being at 
the rate of somewhat over 40,000 a year. 
The average rental value upon which 
inhabited house duty is paid in respect 
to these houses is £45 a year. Thus it 
may be calculated that the sum expend- 
ed upon private dwelling houses for that 
portion of* the population which can af- 
ford to pay a rental of over £20 a year 
is about £24,000,000, while the sum 
expended upon the dwelling houses of 
those persons who do not pay more 
than £20 a year is about £16,000,000 
per annum, making a total of £40,000,- 
000. This figure is, of course, exclu- 
sive of the value of the land. The 
purchase of the land merely involves 
the transfer of capital from one person 
to another, the man who purchases the 
land handing over a portion of his sav- 
ings to the person who sells it to him. 



Beyond the large sum of £40,000,000 
per annum expended upon the private 
dwelling houses, there is the very large 
amount expended upon business prem- 
ises and buildings which are not used 
as private dwellings. Possibly the best 
guide to the total sum expended per an- 
num upon houses is found in the income 
assessed to income tax in connection 
with house property. In 1901-02 the 
amount so assessed was £184,572,000, 
and in 1906-07 it was £210,396,000, an 
increase in the period of £26,000,000 r 
or fourteen per cent., being an average 
of somewhat over £5,000,000 a year. 
Capitalized on the basis of sixteen 
years’ purchase, an increase of £5,000,- 
000 a year in income from this source 
indicates an additional capital invest- 
ment upon houses of £80,000,000 per 
annum. But from this sum a deduction 
has to be made for the price of the land 
included in the house property. Mak- 
ing allowances of every kind, it is ap- 
parent that an average sum of about 
£60,000,000 per annum is spent upon 
new house construction. 

The savings that are available for in- 
vestment in securities publicly issued 
are, of course, over and above the cap- 
ital that is devoted to house construc- 
tion. And beyond the capital thus found 
are the very large sums expended upon 
equipping and stocking business prem- 
ises of all sorts and descriptions, and 
the great additional sum that is ex- 
pended each year upon furnishing the 
new houses. Thus it is evident that at 
a very low valuation the capital which 
is yearly invested in buildings, business 
premises, plant, stocks, ships, furniture 
and other forms of wealth appreciably 
exceeds £100,000,000 a year, of which 
there is no visible sign other than the 
growth in the number of houses, the in- 
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crease in inhabited house duty, and the 
increase in the sum assessed to income 
tax to indicate that the wealth has been 
and is being accumulated from year to 
year. 

FRENCH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 

'T'HE pressure for new fiscal re- 
■“* sources in France led the Govern- 
ment, in its recent budget projects, to 
renew proposals for compelling foreign 
banks doing business in Paris to dis- 
close their purchases of securities for 
Frenchmen and also to secure interna- 
tional cooperation in pursuing the in- 
vestor, wherever he might keep his se- 
curities. Whether this project will be 
supported by the new ministry has not 
yet been disclosed, but it is not unlikely 
that the need for additional revenue 
will ultimately lead to similar propos- 
als. 

The French Government has not 
heretofore been inimical to the employ- 
ment of French money abroad, because 
it was obvious that it was not greatly 
needed in France. A large French in- 
vestment has been going on in London 
for a considerable time and attained an 
unusual volume during the closing week 
of June, as the result of the decline in 
quotations on the Stock Exchange. The 
“London Statist,” in its issue of June 
26 last, discusses various aspects of this 
movement as follows: 

The buying is mainly in small amounts, 
but week by week the aggregate buying is 
ver\ r large, and it is sweeping up the sur- 
plus stock floating in the market. In the 
long run it must bring about a steady rise 
in prices. It has prepared the way for the 
rise which we have seen already, and it is 
laying the basis for a further advance. The 
buying is of all kinds; but, as we have 
said, each particular purchase is of small 
amount. Considering the vast accumula- 
tion of unemployed money in Paris, it is 
reasonable to anticipate that the investment 
has little more than begun, the more so as 
the fear of an income tax and the general 
dissatisfaction with the political outlook at 
home is making people much more desirous 
to invest abroad than in France. 

During the recent rise there has been 
large speculation on the part of French 
operators as well as other Continental op- 
erators. Probably the largest part of the 
speculation in the mining market was on 



account of South Africans, but there was 
large buying by all sorts of Continental 
operators likewise and in other markets 
the Continental buying was on a very con- 
sideable scale in, for example, copper, dia- 
mond, and other such shares, likewise in 
Americans. The Continental buying for a 
time stopped, and there was a good deal 
of selling. But confidence seems to have 
recovered on the Continent, and this week, 
especially in the latter part of the week, 
there has been good buying on Continental 
account. * * * 

Respecting the vast accumulation of un- 
employed money in Paris, to which we have 
just referred, it is not surprising to find 
that it is inducing governments and cor- 
porations of all kinds to apply to France 
for monetary assistance. There have al- 
ready been many new issues in Paris, just 
as there have been here in London, and as 
a rule they have gone off exceedingly well. 
Several new issues will be brought out in 
the early future, and it is understood that 
many more are in preparation for a some- 
what later date. For the time being, 
therefore, the French banks are able to 
employ their balances at home. Of course, 
if there was to be a material rise in the 
value of money in London the French 
banks would increase their balances here. 
But as things stand at present they have 
no inducement to do so, rates being so low. 
The present indications, therefore, are that 
the rush of new issues of all kinds which 
has been so remarkable in London will be 
very nearly as remarkable in France and 
will continue for a considerable time. 



ENGLISH BANKING PROFITS. 

r I 'HE low rates for money which pre- 
vailed during the first half of the 
year have not given a roseate hue to the 
reports of the big English banks. The 
minimum discount rate of the Bank of 
England was twice changed during the 
six months, and the average rate in the 
open market was over two shillings per 
cent, higher. The bank rate at the be- 
ginning of the year was two and one- 
half per cent., but owing to the drain 
of gold to Paris was raised to three per 
cent, on January 14. After remaining 
at that figure for nine weeks it was re- 
duced at the end of March to two and 
one-half per cent., where it remained. 
This condition was very different from 
that of the first half of 1908, when the 
rate started at seven per cent, and came 
down by degrees to two and one-half 
per cent. 
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The difference between the market 
rate has been widening during the past 
three years and has stood this year at 
about 13-l6ths of one per cent. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year the 
open market rate was never below and 
in the second quarter was never above 
two per cent. The highest point for 
the half year was two and three-quar- 
ters and the lowest one and one-quarter 
per cent. The margin between the mar- 
ket rate and the rate paid on deposits, 
which is a pretty good measure of bank- 
ing profits, was only about two-thirds 
of one per cent. 

It is pointed out by the “London 
Bankers* Magazine” for July that 
bankers working in the provinces find 
themselves with large local deposits 
which they are unable to employ except 
by sending them up to London, where 
they earn but little. Commenting upon 
the results of these conditions, the Lon- 
don publication declares: 

Thus, the London and County, almost 
the whole of whose branches are in the dis- 
tricts worked under the London system, 
will feel the full benefit of the low deposit 
rate, and other institutions which are par- 
ticularly connected with the Stock Ex- 
change will also benefit by the revival of 
business in that quarter. We believe it is 
by no means an unusual event for banks 
lending large sums to that institution to 
have more than double the amount of 
money employed in loans on stocks than 
they did a year ago, and although the 
lending rate is down, the rate on deposits 
being lower, they ought to have gained con- 
siderably from the increase in this class of 
business. Certainly the growth has not 
been present during the whole of the half- 
year, but has only proved important in the 
last month or two. Still, this will save 
some of the London banks from feeling the 
worst effects of the low value of money, 
and, in one or two cases, profits upon loan 
issues will also help them. As regards bad 
debts, the half-year has not been unsatis- 
factory. There have been a few failures 
from exhaustion, but the trend of commer- 
cial prices has been rather favorable, and 
in the Stock Exchange has been distinctly 
good, so that under these conditions fail- 
ures are not usually prominent. Then, in a 
few quarters, there are indications of gen- 
eral trade showing some improvement, and 
the growth in this direction has, we believe, 
been really more important than many peo- 
ple would imagine from seeing the ordinary 
statistics which are published from month 
to month. 



CAPITAL ISSUES IN ENGLAND 
AND GERMANY. 

HTHE applications for new capital in 
England through the issue of 
company stock and bonds went on dur- 
ing the first half of the year at a rate 
without parallel in the history of the 
British money market. The total ap- 
plications for new capital for the first 
quarter were £64,238,400 and for the 
second quarter £56,835,200, making a 
total for the half year of £121,073,600 
($595,200,000). The total for the en- 
tire year 1908 was only £192,203,700, 
but of this amount £109,673,500 was 
taken in the first half year. The totals 
for the entire year for 1905 were £l67,- 
187,400; for 1906, £120,173,200, and 
for 1907, £123,630,000. Figures for 
the twelve months ending June 30 show 
total issues for 1908 of £l 66,616,000 
and for 1909 of £216,885,000. The 
issues for the latter year are classified 
as £41,219,000 for home purposes, 
£72,545,000 for Indian and colonial se- 
curities, and £103,121,000 for foreign 
securities. British Government bonds 
for the first half year of 1909 were 
only £3,840,000, but colonial and for- 
eign government issues were £44,064,- 
100. Foreign railways demanded £17,- 
485,200 and other foreign corporations 
£8,035,400. 

New issues of securities in Germany 
do not show so large an advance over 
previous years as in Great Britain, but 
issues for the first half of 1909 do not 
fall greatly below the record of Great 
Britain, standing at 2,180,010,000 
marks ($518,000,000). This is slight- 
ly below the issues of the first half of 
1908, which were 2,220,540,000 marks. 
Nearly three-quarters of the total is- 
sues of 1909 represented Government 
loans — 1,011,000,000 marks on account 
of the empire and 412,830,000 marks 
on account of German cities. German 
mortgage bonds account for 265,000,000 
marks, other bonds for 190,500,000 
marks, and foreign loans for 121,490,- 
000 marks. The amount left for in- 
dustrial stocks, apart from several 
other small items, is only 120,980,000 
marks ($29,750,000). This is some- 
what below the industrial issues of the 
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same period in 1908 and does not indi- 
cate remarkable activity in the creation 
of new industries. 



FRENCH SECURITIES IN 1909. 

A CAREFUL review of the move- 
ment of French investment secur- 
ities during the first half of the current 
year is made by M. Edmond Thery, 
the editor of “L’Economiste Europeen,” 
in the issue of July 16. Taking the 160 
representative securities upon which he 
usually bases his calculations, he finds 
a value at market quotations equal to 

58.508.000. 000 francs ($11 ,300,000,- 
000) on June SO, 1909, as compared 
with a value of 58,237,000,000 francs 
on December 31, 1908, or a gain of 

271.000. 000 francs ($52,310,000). The 
most notable improvement is in French 
Government rentes, which advanced 
from 24,658,000,000 to 24,837,000,000 
francs. Railway stocks and bonds, cu- 
riously enough, show a decline— stocks 
frotn 3,677,000,000 francs ($710,000,- 
000) to 3,539,000,000 francs ($683,- 
000,000), and bonds from 16,314,000,- 
000 francs to 16,200,000,000 francs. 
The three per cent, perpetual rente, 
which is a good barometer of the mar- 
ket, advanced from 96.82 to 97.20. 

The French bank stocks show a large 
increase in proportion to the value of 
their capital — from 2,729,000,000 
francs to 2,831,000,000 francs — an in- 
crease of 102,000,000 francs, or nearly 
four per cent. Foreign securities show 
in most cases advances of considerable 
importance, Russian consolidated fours, 
for instance, having risen from 86.10 
to 89-95, while the Russian four and 
a half per cents, issued last winter 
have advanced from 89-25, the rate of 
issue, to 97.50. 

As bearing upon the low rates pre- 
vailing in European money markets, M. 
Thery calls attention to the fact that 
the gold reserve of the Bank of France 
increased from 2,676,000,000 francs at 
the beginning of 1908, to 3,707,000,000 
francs ($715,500,000) on June 30 last, 
an increase in eighteen months of more 
than 1,000,000,000 francs. The note 
circulation, on the other hand, de- 
ft 



creased from 5,067,000,000 francs 
($978,000,000) to 4,962,000,000 francs. 
When the silver reserve of 900,000,000 
francs is taken into consideration, the 
metallic reserve falls short by only 
about seven per cent, of covering the 
circulation in full. 



FINANCIAL PROGRESS IN THE 
ARGENTINE. 



A GRATIFYING summary of the 
solidity of Argentine public 
finance and commercial progress is em- 
bodied in a circular-letter sent out by 
Messrs. Ernesto Jornquist & Company, 
the well-known bankers of Buenos 
Aires. The summary is based upon the 
annual message of the President of the 
Republic, which was presented at the 
opening of Congress on May 15. The 
receipts of the Treasury for the fiscal 
year 1908 amounted to 255,189,594 pa- 
per pesos ($112,000,000), which is an 
increase of no less than 30,000,000 
pesos ($13,200,000) over the gov- 
ernment estimates, and an increase of 

66,000,000 pesos over collections as re- 
cently as 1904. The net surplus for the 
year was 2,752,772 pesos. This sur- 
plus remains, moreover, after consider- 
able reductions of short term loans and 
floating debt. 

The monetary system has continued 
in sound condition and has been 
strengthened by large arrivals of gold, 
amounting since September 1, 1908, to 
£14,279,600 ($70,000,000). This 

amount compares with £4,599,300 for 
the previous year. The conversion fund 
now amounts to 198,539,413 pesos 
($88,000,000). The nominal value of 
the outstanding paper currency is 680,- 
575,447 pesos, but its gold value at the 
rate of 44 centavos, which has been so 
long maintained, is only 299,453,196 
pesos, or 66.3 per cent, of the outstand- 
ing paper. It is stated that in the pres- 
ence of this accumulation of gold the 
definitive regulation of the monetary 
system will seem to be demanded, but 
it is doubtful if the conditions attend- 
ing the eve of a presidential election 
will permit Congress to discuss and vote 
such a measure during the present year. 
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The volume of gold which has en- 
tered the Republic during the past sea- 
son is causing some question as to 
whether it will not unduly stimulate 
speculation. The amount has been 
nearly $75,000,000, of which one-third 
is estimated to have paid for the crops 
of last year and the remaining two- 
thirds to represent borrowings by the 
national and municipal governments, the 
railways, and other corporations. Rum- 
ors of further shipments have provoked 
the following comment by the London 
“Statist,” in its issue of July 17: 

What will be the effect of such a vast 
mass of gold added to the accumulations 
already in Argentina? It is estimated that 
the new gold is equivalent to an addition 
to the circulation of about $40 per head. 
Will not that send down the rates of inter- 
est and discount, consequently stimulate 
speculation, and thus tend to do damage to 
the country? There is no doubt that the 
danger is real. It is to be hoped that the 
Argentine people will have sufficient self- 
control to avoid the worst forms of reck- 
less speculation. So far as our own market 
is concerned there seems no reason to sup- 
pose that it will be very much affected. It 
is to be remembered, in the first place, that 
though trade is improving, the improve- 
ment is slight, and, in the second place, 
that the speculation which threatened to 
become rampant a little while ago has been 
checked. Money, in consequence, is now 
both abundant and cheap. Over and above 
this, it is to be recollected that money is 
both abundant and cheap in most parts of 
the world and that the production of gold 
is on a quite unexampled scale. Lastly, it 
is to be recollected that any material rise 
in rates in London would attract capital 
from other countries. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT. 

r T'HE National Bank of Egypt op- 
erated for the first time during 
1908 under the conditions of a more di- 
rect connection with the Government 
than had previously existed. The re- 
sult, in spite of continued business de- 
pression, was an increase of deposit cur- 
rent accounts from £5,574,795 at the 
close of 1907 to £7,166,656 at the close 
of 1908. The circulation, however, de- 
clined from £>2,600,000 to £2,320,000. 
Loans and discounts fell from £5,626,- 
587 to £5,264,491. 



The National Bank of Egypt dates 
only from 1898, when the reforms of 
Lord Cromer were being energetically 
put in effect, and was at first a private 
institution, governed by a council of 22 
members, of whom four were in London 
charged with special functions. The 
position of the bank with reference to 
the Government prior to 1908 was set 
forth in the author’s “History of Mod- 
ern Banks of Issue,” as follows: 

The National Bank acted from the first 
as banker for the Egyptian Government, 
but in 1907 a closer relation was proposed 
by which the bank should increase its cap- 
ital by £500,000 and hold the government 
funds as a matter of right. The conduct 
of the bank in obtaining the necessary 
funds to handle the big cotton crops of 
1906, in the face of monetary stringency 
in Europe, caused much gratification in 
Egypt. A severe crisis due to the abuse of 
credit and the issue of new securities broke 
out in 1907, however, considerably in ad- 
vance of the crisis in America. The at- 
tempt of the bourse committee to fix mini- 
mum prices for securities was naturally 
abortive, but had the tendency to relieve 
the market to some degree by the exodus 
of securities to Europe. 

Commenting upon the increase of 
business during 1908, the “London 
Bankers’ Magazine” says: 

Of course, a good deal of this business 
has to be conducted upon terms that are 
not particularly favorable to the hank in 
times of inactivity in general business, but 
it should be remembered that this gather- 
ing of the resources of the country must 
in the end tend to make this institution 
much more prosperous. Egypt at present 
has received a very ugly blow by the col- 
lapse in the speculation in shares and land, 
together with the reduction in the price of 
cotton. Later on business must revive, and 
then the National Bank of Egypt should 
reap the harvest it has sown in times of 
adversity. * * It is not surprising to find 

that the net profit of £269,200 shows a re- 
duction of £27,000 ns compared with the 
preceding twelvemonth, and of about £109,- 
000 compared with the year antecedent to 
that. By a re-arrangement of the reserve 
fund the statutory reserve has been brought 
up to £1,500,000, or half the paid-up cap- 
ital, and in consequence the directors do 
not place anything to that fund this year. 
This enables them to declare a dividend of 
'nine per cent, for the year, and to carry 
forward just the same amount as was 
brought in. 
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THE EXCHANGE STANDARD IN 
INDO-CHINA. 

r I 'HE French Government is appar- 
ently preparing to follow with 
somewhat laggard steps the policy of 
the United States in the Philippines 
and of Great Britain in the Straits in 
establishing the gold exchange standard. 
Although this course has been urged 
upon the Government by eminent econ- 
omists for several years, there have been 
misgivings as to the operation of the 
system, which seem finally to have been 
allayed by the experience of other coun- 
tries. The strong work of M. Marcel 
Detieux, cordially commending the sys- 
tem of the Philippines, seems to have 
been influential in crystallizing opinion 
on the subject. Professor Bertrand No- 
garo, of the University of Montpelier, 
who has been one of the most distrustful 
of the success of the new system in the 
absence of a heavy favorable balance 
of accounts, publishes an article in the 
“Revue Economique Internationale” for 
June, in which he concludes that the 
experiment may be safely tried. He 
points out that the first step has been 
accomplished, of separating the value of 
the local currency from the market for 
silver bullion, by the issue of a distinc- 
tive piaster for Indo-China and that 
the subsequent step of excluding the 
Mexican dollar was also taken by the 
decree of October 3, 1905. In discuss- 
ing the balance of accounts, M. Nogaro 
regrets the absence of some of the nec- 
essary data, and points out that the fig- 
ures of M. Detieux, showing a small fa- 
vorable balance during the past six 
years, have been questioned because they 
included drafts upon loans in favor of 
the colony for 134,000,000 francs 
($26,000,000). Upon this point M. 
Nogaro says: 

M. Detieux has called attention to the 
fact that these drafts have had for their 
object and result to provoke importations 
equally abnormal in amount for equipment 
of the works which foreign loans make it 
possible to accomplish in the colony. This 
explanation seems to us of a character to 
justify in large measure the calculations of 
tlie author and it is necessary to recognize, 
moreover, that among the countries which 
have recently given stability to their ex- 
change, there are several which maintain 



the equilibrium necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the legal parity only by imports 
of foreign capital. Stability once acquired, 
facilitating in its turn new imports of 
capital, the fact tends to bring about a 
creditor balance or at least an equilibrium 
which maintains itself against the reflex 
movement of dividends transmitted abroad. 

In conclusion, M. Nogaro declares 
that conditions are already so favorable 
in French Indo-China that the gold ex- 
change standard seems to have good 
chances of survival and that the compe- 
tence of the present governor, M. Klo- 
bukowski, and his collaborator, M. De- 
tieux, afford a guarantee that if the re- 
form is to be put in operation, it will 
be under the most favorable conditions. 



THE DIVIDEND TAX IN GERMANY. 

r I 'HOSE who are disposed to criticise 
the new tax on the net earnings 
of corporations will find plenty of com- 
panions in misery in the conservative 
countries of Europe, which are nearly 
all seeking new sources of taxation. In 
Germany a tax on dividend and interest 
coupons went into force on August 1 
and is causing considerable uneasiness. 
The Berlin correspondent of “The Lon- 
don Economist,” in the issue of July 
17, declares that no one seems to know 
who is to bear the burden in case bonds 
or shares change hands, if the issuing 
company itself has not paid the tax. 
The difficulties of the situation he sets 
forth thus: 

The sheets of dividend coupons are 
usually issued every ten years. The tax 
on the whole of the ten coupons will ha' r* 
to be paid on issue, the holder at the date 
of issue advancing the amount of the ten 
years’ tax to the government. When the 
holder sells his bonds or shares the pur- 
chaser will have to add to the purchase 
price the sum of the taxation for the num- 
ber of years for which the coupons still re- 
main attached. This process is compara- 
tively easy when the dividends are fixed, 
but sometimes dividends are irregular, and 
even fail altogether, and in those cases the 
difficulties increase enormously. The in- 
tention is to extend the tax also to divi- 
dend coupons of foreign companies; but, 
as is pointed out, nothing can prevent the 
German holder of foreign securities from 
effecting his renewals of coupons abroad. 
Officials of the Treasury and members of 
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the Bourse have been engaged since the be- 
ginning of the week in an effort to reach 
some understanding as to how the tax is 
to be levied, the bill as passed merely say- 
ing so much has to be raised from the tax, 
without any guidance as to methods. 



THE BANK CHARTER CRISIS IN 
HUNGARY. 

nPHE parliamentary situation in 
Hungary continues to be strained, 
as the result of the demands of the In- 
dependence Party for an independent 
bank of issue. The compromise negoti- 
ated under authority of the Emperor bv 
Herr Lukacs did not provide for such 
an institution and was, therefore, re- 
jected by the party of Kossuth. This 
resulted in the impossibility of form- 
ing a new ministry acceptable to the 
majority in the Hungarian parliament, 
which has refused to deal with any min- 
istry which does not accept its economic 
program. The Emperor adopted the 
only remaining resource of continuing 
the old cabinet of Herr de Wekerl6 as 
a temporary expedient. It is declared, 
however, by the Vienna correspondent 
of L'Economiste Europeen, of July 16, 
that this temporary peace is precarious 
and provisional, and that in the autumn 
the same difficulties will continue to 
confront the government. The Kos- 
suth party is convinced that Hungarian 
interests are sacrificed in the statutes 
of the Austro-Hungarian Bank and, if 
Hungarian orators are to be believed, 
the creation of an independent bank 
would alone serve to develop the com- 
merce, the industry and the credit of 
Hungary. As the compromise which 
maintains the existing bank expires next 
year, the question is a pressing one. 



MONETARY REFORM IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

C TEPS are being taken in Central 
America to carry out the conven- 
tion signed by representatives of the 
different republics in Washington on 
December 20, 1907. According to 

“L'Economiste Europeen” of July 9 



last, the delegates of the various repub- 
lics, at a conference on January 20, laid 
the foundations of an important conven- 
tion with the object of unifying the 
monetary system, the customs taxes, 
weights and measures, and fiscal and 
consular regulations. The convention 
adopted as the basis of the new system 
the gold peso, with silver maintained at 
parity, leaving to a conference to be 
held in 1910 the fixing of the date after 
which the various governments will pro- 
ceed to the conversion of their monetary 
systems. The weight and fineness of 
the coins are to correspond to those of 
the United States. 



LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

If there is one subject more than another 
that you can keep hammering away at, in- 
cessantly, everlastingly, and hope* thereby 
to benefit the profession it is THE GOLD 
RESERVE. The woods are full of bank- 
ers that haven’t yet learned this rudiment 
of banking, and how this great school is to 
master harder problems now confronting 
the country until it has mastered this sim- 
ple proposition is too much for my under- 
standing. Ever since I have been connected 
with the calling, one of my fads has been 
to keep my reserve largely of gold cer- 
tificates, but one little bank can do nothing, 
it would l>e swallowed in a maelstrom be- 
fore it could know what was transpiring. 
When all banks work along that line and 
view these gold certificates as the real 
basis of their obligations, banking will then 
be on a firm foundation. Whether deposit 
insurance is to be a real demand or only a 
fad, I am not prepared at this time to say, 
but the kind that is now being tried will 
never win out— that is certain. 

If a company was organized, national in 
scope, under the auspices of the American 
Bankers’ Association, making the matter 
optional with the banker and not com- 
pulsory, make critical examination of the 
risk and keep up critical examinations, it 
is possible, if the demand is real, that it 
might tend to create greater confidence 
with the people in the integrity of the 
banks. 

Thf. Bankkbs Magazine has the right 
ring, is elevating in its ideas and worthy 
th# 1 support of all bankers. 

E. H. Johnson, 

President Security Bank. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
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CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE, 

By H. M. P. Eckardt. 



I N the first six months of 1909 Canadian 
banking has been influenced by two 
principal circumstances, one of which 
was also in evidence during practically the 
whole of 1908. 

Immediately monetary conditions in 
America had settled down, after the 1907 
panic, Canadiun corporations and munici- 
palities, the Dominion Government and a 
number of the provinces, began to borrow 
heavily in London by means of issues of 
bonds, debentures, and stocks. Transfer of 
the proceeds to the bank accounts of^4he 
borrowers resulted in a heavy increase of 



the deposits of the Canadian banks. The 
increase from this cause was supplemented 
by a further increase resulting from the 
surrender of capital by the country’s in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments dur- 
ing the darker stages of the depression. 

In 1909 the issues of securities abroad 
have continued on a scale larger even than 
in 1908, but industry and trade have begun 
to take back again some of the capital re- 
linquished in the preceding year. These 
circumstances are to be borne in mind in 
connection with the perusal of the follow- 
ing comparison of position of the chartered 



CANADIAN BANKS. 



Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 

Provincial Government, deposits . . . 
Deposits of the public “demand” . . 

Deposits of the public “notice” 

Deposits elsewhere than Canada . . . 
Deposits of other banks in Canada 
Deposits of other banks elsewhere 
Loans from other banks in Canada. 

Due to banks in Great Britain 

Other liabilities to the public 

Total liabilities to the public 

Capital paid . 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 



Specie 

Dominion notes 

Bank circulation redemption fund... 

Notes and checks other banks 

Loans to other banks in Canada . 
Deposits in other banks in Canada 
Due by banks in Great Britain . . . 
Due by banks in foreign countries . 

Dominion and prov. gov. sec 

Canadian municipal, etc., sec 

Railway and other bonds 

Call loans, Canada 

Call loans, elsewhere 

Current loans, Canada 

Current loans, elsewhere 

Loans to provincial governments. 

Overdue debts 

Real estate other than premises . 

Mortgages on real esta te . . 

Bank premises 

Other assets 



Liabilities. 



Assets. 



Dec. 31, 1908. 


June 30, 1909. 


$73,068,234 


$70,170,491 


4.343,942 


6,288,730 


11,022.015 


16,393,277 


210,180,147 


226,460,468 


429,719,218 


465,178,476 


06,903.834 


69.249.984 


7,900,062 


4,616,362 


2,979,940 


2,735,988 


6,006,939 


4,668,287 


2.186,228 


6,623,079 


6,017,033 


8,988,112 


$820,916,668 


$870,192,322 


96,457,573 


97,436,424 


74,427,630 


75,824,738 


9,560,419 


9.818,436 


$1,001,362,290 


$1,053,271,919- 



$27,099,074' 


$27,203,921 


66,124,760 


66,169,620- 


4.070,212 


4,070,964 


36,393,247 


34,600,603 


6,330.168 


4,462,942' 


12,360,702 


8,437,410- 


14,662,030 


11,021,861 


34,929,007 


32,566.120 


10,497,946 


12,770,932 


19.606,371 


22,078,594 


44,213,479 


51,733,450 


43.827,771 


52,617.696 


97,136,400 


115.264,868 


511.808,909 


536,212,269 


30,351.721 


33,403,171 


3,919.366 


2.176.824 


7.387,956 


7,434,381 


1.718,540 


1,627,158 


479,730 


536,775 


18,186,682 


19,716,202 


10.243.050 


10,195,971 


$1,001,352,290 


$1,053,271,919 
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banks as at December 31, 1908 and June 
30, 1909. To complete the balance the 
amount of the profit and loss accounts, or 
undivided profits apart from surplus, has 
been calculated as at both dates and added 
to the figures given in the government 
returns. 

Difference in addition results from the 
omission of cents in the returns of the 
thirty-one individual banks making up the 
above totals. 

With regard to the increase in the totals 
during the six months, it is> to be remarked 
that at the end of December the state- 
ments are yet swollen with the extra bank 
notes and the extra check circulation called 
into being by the harvest requirements. 
Also the rush trade of the Christmas holi- 
days affects the figures considerably. 

In January there is always a heavy con- 
traction in note circulation and in demand 
deposits. The present year’s movement of 
expansion therefore dates properly from 
January 31, at which time the total re- 
sources were $982,870,666; and in the five 
months the gain has been $70,401,253. But 
the January, 1909, figures themselves con- 
stituted an increase of $81,000,000 over 
the record of February 29, 1908, which was 
the low’ point of the period succeeding the 
panic. So therefore there has been in the 
sixteen months since February, 1908, an 
increase in resources amounting to nearly 
$152,000,000. As a matter of fact, taking 
deposits by themselves, they show an in- 
crease for the same period of $157,000,000, 
or over twenty-five per cent. No such 
rapid rise as this has ever before been 
recorded in Canadian banking history. It 
may be added that circumstances at pres- 
ent existing point to a further important 
expansion during the second half of 1909. 

As to how profits have been tending, 
that may be seen from the reports that have 
been issued covering fiscal years ending on 
dates since December 31, 1908. Most of the 
banks now end the fiscal year in October, 
November, or December. But there are 
nine reports available. They are as follows: 



The comparison show’s that while a few 
banks have been able to report earnings 
slightly better than last year, the results 
on the whole are somew’hat less favorable 
than in 1908. The 1908 results in turn 
were slightly below the results showm in 

1907. No decreases in dividends have oc- 
curred, however, and none are expected. 

As explained in the article of six months 
ago, the falling off was due to a decrease of 
commercial loans and to the fall in rates 
of interest in the foreign markets of New 
York and London. The former handicap 
is in the way of being gradually removed. 

Since February this year commercial 
loans in Canada have steadily expanded 
with the industrial improvement. As re- 
gards the loans and balances in foreign 
markets, a glance at the first table shows 
that they have increased considerably, and, 
at the time of writing, the rate of income 
earned by them is still at the low’ level of 

1908. However, there appears to be a fair 
prospect that the crop-moving exigencies in 
combination with the confident attitude of 
stock-market speculators will shortly effect 
a rise in the rate of interest obtainable in 
New York City (where most of the foreign 
funds are carried) and, at the same time, 
there is a reasonable certainty that some 
part of the foreign* loans and balances will 
be recalled to Canada for the financing of 
the Canadian crop and the industrial and 
commercial revival. 

The history of the six months has been 
uneventful. Liquidation of the Sovereign 
Bank has proceeded expeditiously, and an- 
other six months should see it fairly well 
completed if general conditions continue 
favorable. The absorption of the West- 
ern Bank of Canada by the Standard Bank 
of Canada, which was arranged at the be- 
ginning of January, was duly completed in 
February, and as no new’ banks have com- 
menced, the number of going banks is 
therefore twenty-nine, as against thirty at 
the end of December, 1908. 

Production and Trade. 

In point of production, 1909 promises to 
be an exceedingly satisfactory year. The 



PROFITS DECLARED. 

Bank. 

Dominion, half year ending June 

Imperial, year ending April 

Montreal, half year ending April 

Nationale. year ending April 

Quebec, year ending May 

Standard, year ending January 

Union (Halifax), year ending January 

Home, year ending May 

Sterling, year ending April 



♦Standard profits for eight months ended January 31, 
the rate of $279,1-14 for a year. 



1909. 


1908. 


$309,171 


$323,384 


743.524 


721,175 


S60.6S2 


923.560 


266,661 


279,121 


252,771 


28 1.057 


2S3,065 


•279,144 


182,057 


178,061 


83,958 


95,412 


64,146 


50.091 


$3,046,035 


$3,131,005 


, were $186,097. 


That is at 
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wheat crop of the three western provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is 
the most important item, and reports to 
date have it that the crop is in most ex- 
cellent condition. The area seeded to wheat 
in western Canada is said to be a little 
over 7,000,000 acres, which is about ten per 
cent, more than in 1908. Estimates by 
competent authorities place the yield, in 
default of disaster between now and har- 
vest, at from 195,000,000 to 140,000,000 
bushels. Last year’s yield of 105,000,000 
bushels is the best previous record. When 
it is considered that the price per bushel 
is very high it will be seen that the eco- 
nomic effect of the coming harvest should 
be quite important. 

That is the region into which the Amer- 
ican settlers have lately been pouring at 
tlie rate of 70,000 a year. It is expected 
that when this year’s . figures are compiled 
the number will be 8d,000. Effects of the 
immigration of 1908 applied to the break- 
ing of land for crops is not fairly shown 
by the slight increase of wheat acreage, 
because the late spring prevented good 
work being done. A normal spring season 
in 1910 should result in a very large in- 
crease in the wheat area. Roughly there 
will be this year’s and last year’s new set- 
tlers at work to bring it about. 

In eastern Canada agricultural conditions 
have been fairly satisfactory, but the hay 
and oat crops were seriously reduced by 
a spell of dry weather in June and early 
July. And the dairy output was curtailed 
by the same circumstance. Fruit, corn, and 
oats, as well as wheat, promise to show up 
reasonably well. 

In regard to mines the public attention . 
has been pretty much centered on the Cor ■ 
bait silver field. For the half year (up 
to July 3) Cobalt shipped 15,344 tons of 
silver ore. This compares with shipments 
of 25,510 tons for the whole of 1908, and 
14,851 tons fer the whole of 1907. The 
instalment of improved machinery and the 
bringing of new mines into the shipping 
list is expected to result in a further rel- 
ative increase for the second half of the 
year. 

The coal mining production promises to 
be affected by the strike of the United 
Mine Workers of America men employed 
by the Dominion Coal Co. in its Nova 
Scotia mines. One or two other companies 
have become involved and though present 
appearances are that the strikers will be 
decisively defeated, the disturbance has al- 
ready made its mark upon the statistics 
of the output. 

In the building trade a remarkable im- 
provement over 1908 is shown. Taking the 
aggregate of ten principal cities of the 
Dominion the total of new buildings re- 
ceiving permits is, for the six months of 
1909, $27,000,000, as against $15,000,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1908. Nearly 



all the cities show large increases. Winni- 
peg reports an increase of $3,200,000, or 
about 150 per cent, over last year. 

The failure record also is favorable. In 
the first six months of 1909 there were 
761 insolvencies involving liabilities of $7,- 
629,000; while in the same period of 1908 
the number of insolvencies was 881, the 
amount of liabilities $8,335,000. 

Industrial plants throughout Canada ap- 
pear to have maintained the volume of their 
output pretty well during the half year. 
But generally selling prices nave been lower 
and profits are supposed to have been 
somewhat less. There are however some 
notable exceptions to this rule. The rubber 
consolidation, the flour milling companies, 
and some others are understood to have 
enjoyed an exceedingly profitable season. 

The Prospects. 

From one end of the Dominion to the 
other the people appear to have a very 
firm confidence that another great indus- 
trial and mercantile boom is just ahead. 
The two factors which are looked upon as 
almost certain to produce it are, the big 
western wheat crop and the continued ex- 
penditure in Canada, upon railroads and 
other construction, of large amounts of 
new capital raised in London. The immi- 
gration movement, particularly the move- 
ment of substantial farmers from the 
Western States, is taken also to be a col- 
lateral factor of no mean significance work- 
ing towards the same end. This confident 
sentiment has found reflection in the trad- 
ing on the two principal stock markets — 
Montreal and Toronto. Representative se- 
curities have displayed consistent strength 
all through the year. With regard to the 
United States tariff question a rather 
curious state of affairs exists. 

At the outset, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives put out its tariff schedule con- 
taining marked reductions in duties on 
some Canadian products and articles, a 
keen interest was taken in the matter; and 
it became plain that a pronounced reduc- 
tion in the U. S. tariff wall as regards 
Canada would precipitate quite a political 
battle in the Dominion over the question 
as to meeting or reciprocating the friend- 
ly advances. 

Later, when it became plain that the 
Senate was inclined to raise the duties on 
Canadian products instead of lowering 
their., the interest in the tariff discussion 
at Washington died away quite suddenly. 
The prevailing sentiment was “Well, let 
them raise the duties if they want to; 
they can’t hurt us much anyway.” 

Finally, when Mr. Taft let his position 
be known, and the conference between the 
houses began, the revival of expectation of 
reduced duties served to revive the Cana- 
dian interest. * 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY ST. LOUIS. 

The she occupied in IW9 as it now appears from the Eads Bridge. 






1809—1909. 



CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF ITS FIRST 
VILLAGE INCORPORATION, OCTOBER 3-9. 

Written for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE by W. V. Byars. 

T HE first bank in Saint Louis did not first financiers of Saint Louis, Austin had' 
open for business until 1816. This one successor after another, and the con- 

was seven years after the first incor- structive work of these men in the new 

poration of the town, the hundredth anni- states tlien opening up is to be fittingly- 

versary of which will be celebrated this commemorated during centennial week, 

year with a great series of pageants, aero- Since Missouri is included in Poor’s 
nautic contests and other notable events, grouping, the Southwest alone might easily 
As these pageants are intended to illus- send mayors from a thousand incorporated 
trate a hundred years of history, they will towns and cities, scattered along its own 

be supplemented with a banquet and re- railroad lines, to take part in the great 

ception to the mayors of a thousand in- celebration given in honor of the labors of 

corporated cities and town? with which the Austin and his contemporaries. 

“frontier outpost’* of 1808 now has close The meaning of this suggestion of de- 
business connections. velopment was illustrated mathematically 

When the first bank was founded in Saint by the comparative statement of thirty 

Louis, Moses Austin was among the incor- Saint Louis banks reporting through the 

porators. Three years later, he set out to clearing house in answer to the call of the 

found a new state, and succeeded so well Comptroller of the Currency, showing com- 

that the production of a single staple by that bined assets of $385,881,337 on June £3, 

state this year is of interest to the most im- 1909, with individual deposits of $122,681,- 

portant banks of the world. In London 000, time deposits of $63,891,000 and bank 

and Manchester, they understand what deposits of $98,986,000. In the last an- 

Texas cotton means now as well as we do in nual reports of the Comptroller of the Cur- 

Saint Louis and New York. rency, Saint -Louis clearings for last year 

As the founder of Texas and one of the and for eight years preceding are grouped 




St. Louis in 1860, showing: an area of 8,823 acres ; population, 185,857, less than a fourth of the 
incorporated area of the present city of 750,000. 
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Olive Street, looking West from Fourth, a Century ago and as it appears to*day. 



with those of thirty-eight clearing-house 
cities of the central West, including Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Saint Paul, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland and Cincinnati. The 
advance for Saint Louis was from $1,656,- 
343,000 out of the group total of $13,183,- 
871,000, in 1900, to $3,020,989,000 out of 



$23,145,132,000 as the group total of the 
same thirty-eight cities in 1908. 

Passing three billions in clearings for the 
first time in 1907 and resuming this year 
the rate of advance then shown, Saint Louis 
clearings since the organization of the clear- 
ing house, in 1869, show by decades the ad- 
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vanee of the city and of the states around 
it in these totals: 



1869 $292,195,745 

1879 711,459,489 

1889 1,118,573,210 

1899 1,688,849,494 

1907 3,165,619,327 

1908 3,020,989,964 



“Saint Louis after a Hundred Years” 
cannot afford to calculate the exaggerated 
percentages of comparison with its first re- 
ports of total business. Between 1809, when 
Saint Louis was first incorporated, and 
1821, when it reincorporated as a city, it 
reported an increase of population to 5,500, 
a “prodigious increase of business” and 
total receipts of $2,000,000, with $600,000 
from the Western fur trade. To-day the 
city is entering upon a new period of 
growth, with new standards of comparison. 
It does not exaggerate the development ot 
the city, the Central West and the partly 
western, partly southern group of states 
to which Missouri belongs, to invite atten- 
tion to the percentage rate of advance in 
the forty years since the organization of 
the Saint Louis Clearing House. Reducing 
the clearings of 1909 to a round three 
billions and raising those of 1869 to a round 
three hundred millions, we have a tenfold 
increase to suggest the simplicities of a de- 
velopment so complex in detail that if the 
thousand mayors assembling in Saint Louis 
in October were only from the group of 
states with which the city is most closely 
connected, they would represent still the 
production of every important primary 
staple in the commerce of America and 



r~ 




City Hall Building. 



Europe. And their capacity as consumers 
it would be rash to attempt to put into 
any other totals than those of railroad mile- 
age and total annual ton movement per 
mile. 

Located on the Mississippi, with the Mis- 
souri river as the line of division between 
northwest and southwest. Saint Louis is so 
nearly northwestern that its northern and 
western suburbs are now in sight of the 
Missouri river. Between the two great 



rivers there is an area of highlands which 
is being filled in and which the city expects 
finally to occupy with a great wharf- 
frontage on both rivers. 

In making conservative statements, based 
on a knowledge of conditions, it is cus- 




Looking towards Mill Creek Valley, with the 
C4ty Hall in the distance on the right. 



tomary to refer to the comparative group 
totals of railroad mileage, showing a mile- 
age in Southwest and Northwest each ex- 
ceeding that of the German empire. Cen- 
tral to the western groups, north and south 
of .the Missouri, it has also a central reach 
o^er 158,000 miles of track between Den- 
ver and Pittsburgh, the lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Nothing except the great development of 
this mileage, accompanied since 1900 by a 
marked increase of Southwestern produc- 
tion and population, would sufficiently ex- 
plain the advance shown when the tonnage 
of receipts and shipments for Saint Louis 
for the five years ending December 31 last 
was 209,783^393 tons, against 142,655,854 
tons for the preceding five years. In ton- 
nage, the business of 1899 (23,742,080 tons) 
was more than doubled by that of 1907 
(47,825,589 tons), as it is likely to be in 1909. 
In the last five-year period building invest- 
ments more than doubled, with totals of 
$110,030,000 for comparison with $54,871,- 
000 in the preceding five years. With bank 
clearings last year representing a gain of 
110 per cent, over 1899, the general busi- 
ness of the city is closely approximating 
this year a gain of a hundred per cent, over 
ten years ago, with a definite certainty of a 
considerably higher rate of gain over the 
annual averages of the first half of the last 
census decade, 1890-1900. 

Though its beginnings as a manufactur- 
ing center are comparatively modern, the 
latest report of the state bureau of labor 
statistics credits it with a manufactured 
product of $314,185,326. The Federal 
census of 1905 reported the output of man- 
ufactured goods at $267,004,314, an in- 
crease of thirty-seven and one-half per 
cent, over 1900. 
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Commonwealth Trust and Bank of Commerce Buildings, looking South from Locust Street 
on Broadway and Olive, with the Bank of Commerce building on the south-east 
corner, opposite the Third National Bank building, now the headquarters of 
the St. Louis Clearing-House Association. 
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Reports to the Business Men’s League 
show a gain of $58,795,000 in manufactur- 
ing capital in the last five years, which 
brings the total amount of capital so in- 
vested up to $324-, 685,000. For its future 
as a manufacturing center, Saint Louis has 
the advantage of cheap fuel immediately 
in reach in the great coal fields beginning 
within a few miles of its Illinois suburbs, 
and the still greater advantage of being the 
central market of the great agricultural 
staple producing states which supply raw 
material and food products and demand 
manufactured goods in return faster than 
continuous enlargements of plants can be 
made to meet the demand. 

While as a generalization this is to be 
interpreted with reservations which call for 
knowledge of detail, yet it is a conservative 
statement, because the last ten years of ad- 
vance in the states around Saint Louis 
foretell the great possibilities which will 
open up during the next decade to ener- 
getic intelligence. This year Saint Louis 
celebrates a century of its own advance- 
ment with the conviction, based on a knowl- 
edge of its business connections, that a 
period of still greater advancement is al- 
ready clearly defined, with forces behind it 
too great to be held in check by occasional 
depressions, panics, “slumps,” stringencies, 
or other adverse conditions. Frankly, the 
historical pageants to be given during cen- 
tennial week are an auvertisement, not an 
exaggerated boast of past results, but an 
attempted expose of present conditions un- 
der which past results are only a suggestion 



of what may be easily reached by the more 
highly organized co-operative methods of 
the present. Having grown from a frontier 




The river front as seen from the Illinois banks 
now occupied by freight terminals near 
the eastern approach of the new 
municipal bridge. 

town of less than a thousand to a central 
reserve city of three-quarters of a million, 
the fourth in the Union, Saint Louis means 
to increase its own population, and at the 
same time it will distribute for every ten 
thousand of its own probably ten times 
that many homeseekers in the states around 
it. 

The most significant fact in the city’s his- 
tory at this centennial time is that new and 
greater records are being created in the 
work which has been most characteristically 
Saint Louis development work since it in- 
corporated in 1808 and began opening busi- 




Mill Creek Valley, St. Louis, showing tracks leading from the Union Station — a feature of the 

Terminal System. 
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ness routes to the Rio Grande, to Cali- 
fornia and to Oregon. Its fame as an out- 
fitting station for the “Great West” was 
worldwide two generations ago, and towns 
and cities sprang up along its trade routes 
then, increasing in population very rapidly. 




Broadway, north from the Court House. 



Next year promises to be still greater in 
this respect. As a center for tourists and 
home seekers, St. Louis is expected to add 
a population to the states beyond the Mis- 
sissippi greater than the total population 
west of the Mississippi when the first rail- 
road tracks towards the Pacific were being 
laid and the rush westward had begun. 

Confidence then is the inspiration of the 
pageants with which St. Louis will cele- 
brate the hundredth year of its incorpora- 



tion, a confidence born of the knowledge 
that its bank clearings have more than 
doubled since the closing years of the 
nineteenth century. According to the. 
Comptroller of the Currency, twelve west- 
ern cities north of Texas, between Missouri 
and L T tah, increased clearings of $651,151,- 
000 in 1900 to $1,382,297,000 last year, while 
the average rate of increase in cities of its 
southern connection is represented by $4.85 
cleared last year for every $2.32 cleared in 

1900, when St. Louis was preparing for the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. In some 
respects then, the centennial of 1909 is 
more significant than the World’s Fair of 

1901, as the city’s best growth has been in 
the last five years. 

Perhaps no other city in the United 
States has played a more important part 
in the development of what was once un- 
settled territory than the city of Saint 
Ix>uis. Beginning as a settlement with one 
bank, it has grown to be a center of in- 
dustry and commerce, with many banks. 
One claim only does Saint Louis make for 
distinction above other American cities, and 
that claim is: Due credit for the develop- 
ment of a large section of the south and 
west. 

As the city closes its hundredth year it 
is obvious that this work of promotion is 
not ending, but only fairly beginning, as 
the population doubles and trebles on the 
1,500,000 square miles of midcontinental 
area to which it is central. 




The First Look into the Trans-Mississippi West. 

(Fmm the !>e Soto Monument in ('amndelrt Park, St. Louis.) 
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PROGRAM OF ANNUAL CONVENTION OF AMERI- 
CAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT CHICAGO. 



T HE American Bankers’ Association’s 
Thirty-fifth Annual Convention, to be 
held in Chicago in September, bids 
fair to outrival all of its predecessors in 
attendance and importance. 

The general program, as arranged by the 
executive officers, is as follows: 

Monday, September 13, 1909. 

Committee meetings and registration at 
Auditorium Hotel and Annex. 

Executive council meeting at Auditorium 
Hotel. 

Monday evening: 

Executive council banquet, at Annex, 
tendered by the bankers of Chicago. 

Tuesday, September 14, 1909. 

First day’s session of the Association Con- 
vention. 10 a. m. at Auditorium Theatre: 

Invocation. 

Addresses of welcome, Hon. Chas. S. 
Deneen, governor of Illinois,; Joseph T. 
Talbert, president Cnicago Clearing- 
House Association. 

President’s annual address, George M. 

Reynolds, Chicago, 111. 

Response to addresses of welcome, Col. 
Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, Ga., ex- 
president of the Association. 

Annual report of the secretary, Fred. E. 

Farnsworth, New York. 

Annual report of the treasurer, P. C. 

Kauffman, Tacoma, Wash. 

Report of the auditing committee. 

Report of the executive council, F. O. 
Watts, chairman. 

Annual report of the standing protective 
committee. 

Report of .bill of Ladling committee, L. E. 
Pierson, chairman. 

Report of the committee on express com- 
panies and money orders, Jos. Chapman, 
Jr., chairman. 

Informal address by Hon. Joseph D. Can- 
non, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

Address by Hon. Lawrence O. Muriay, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Address by Hon. James J. Hill, of St. 
Paul, president of the Great Northern 
Railroad. 



Wednesday, September 15, 1909. 

Annual meeting trust company section. 

Annual meeting clearing-house section. 

Annual meeting organization of secre- 
taries of state bankers’ associations. 

Wednesday afternoon: 

Boat ride on Lake Michigan to Gary, Ind., 
and return. Those desiring to do so 
will be given an opportunity to visit the 
plant of the Indiana Steel Company at 
Gary. 

Wednesday evening: 

First annual dinner of the “Council Club.” 

Thursday, September 16, 1909. 

Annual meeting savings bank section. 

Thursday afternoon: 

The packers of Chicago will provide a 
special train to the stock yards for the 
gentlemen who desire to visit the pack- 
ing houses w’hlle in operation. 

Thursday evening: 

Reception and ball at the Auditorium 
Theatre, which will be especially pre- 
pared for the occasion. 

Friday, September 17, 1909. 

Second day’s session of the Association 

Convention, 10 a. m.: 

Invocation. 

Reports of committees: 

Currency commission. 

Federal legislative. 

American Institute of Banking. 

Standing law. 

Uniform laws. 

Special. 

Invitations for next convention. 

Address by James B. Forgan, president 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Address by Dr. John C. Kilgo. president 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Five-minute talks, vice-presidents of 
states. 

Unfinished business. 

Resolutions. 

Report of the nominating committee. 

Action on same. 

Installation of officers. 

Adjournment. 



Tuesday evening: 

Informal entertainment at the Coliseum 
for delegates, guests and ladies. 



Friday evening. 

Meeting of new executive council at Audi- 
torium Hotel. 
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LEDYARD COGSWELL 

President of the New York State National Bank, Albany, Newly Elected 
President of the New York State Bankers’ Association. 
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BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 

There Was a Good Deal of Both at the New York State Meeting at Saratoga. 



TT is trite to say that any bankers’ 
*■* convention “was a great success.” 
They all are. The sixteenth annual 
meeting of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association at Saratoga Springs, 
July 15 and 16, was no exception. 
The attendance was large (almost 500), 



their visiting friends did not see the 
natural beauties of Saratoga and ta^te 
its many different waters, it was not 
the fault of the local bankers’ commit- 
tees and the citizens generally. The 
Publicity Commission of Saratoga 
Springs furnished the delegates with 



A Group of Delegates on the steps cf the “ States/’ Superintendent of Banks Clark Williams 
is the third person from the left in the second row from the bottom. 



the weather was favorable and the pro- 
gram of business, addresses and enter- 
tainment an excellent one. It had been 
planned to hold the convention at the 
Fort William Henry Hotel at Lake 
George, but the destruction of that hotel 
by fire a few days before necessitated 
the move to Saratoga. 

Saratoga is a convention city par ex- 
cellence and hospitality comes naturally 
to its citizens. If the delegates and 



booklets of coupons good for drinks at 
the following well-known springs: Aron- 
dack, Carlsbad, Congress, Geyser, Ha- 
thorn, Lincoln, Patterson, Putnam, 
Vichy. 

The convention was held at the great 
United States Hotel and most of the 
delegates stayed at that famous hos- 
telry. 

The annual election of officers was the 
occasion for the manifestation of eon- 
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siderable spirit. There was a contest 
for the presidency and vice-presidency 
and considerable discussion as to the 
secretaryship. 

In the usual procedure F. E. Ly- 
ford of Waverly, retiring vice-presi- 
dent, would have been chosen to the 
presidency, but his advocacy of the 
Government guarantee of bank deposits 
two years ago caused the strong attack 
on him that cost him the office. 

Charles Elliott Warren, cashier of 
the Lincoln National Bank of New 
York, read the minority report of the 
Nominations Committee, which said: 

“We appreciate fully the personality 
of Mr. Lyford and we recognize his 
many valuable services to the associa- 
tion, but we would be disloyal to the 
bankers of the groups we represent un- 
less we voiced their sentiments, which 
are absolute and positive in condemna- 
tion of any plan having in any way a 
semblance of approval of this associa- 
tion of the scheme of guaranteeing bank 
deposits. We believe that the election 
of Mr. Lyford, taking into considera- 
tion his utterances on this subject, would 
be construed by the country at large as 




The Youngest Delegate, Mr. George William 
Warren, son of Charles E. Warren, 
Cashier of the Lincoln National 
Bank, New York. 

a quasi approval by this association of 
banking principles that are fundament- 
ally wrong. 

On behalf of Mr. Lyford, D. M. 



Pratt of Elmira said that because this 
convention was held in Saratoga the Al- 
bany and the New York groups could 




J. A. Kloepfer of Hamburg, the new Treasurer. 

do what they wanted without regard to 
the fact that a majority of the groups 
in the association wanted Mr. Lyford, 
but he doubted the wisdom of a major- 
ity on the home grounds overriding the 
will of the whole association. 

When the vote was taken Mr. Cogs- 
well had 89 to Mr. Lv ford’s 38. Mr. 
Lyford at once moved to make the elec- 
tion unanimous, which was done. 

Other officers were elected as follows : 
Vice-president, Luther W. Mott, cash- 
ier of the First National Bank of Os- 
wego; treasurer, J. A. Kloepfer, vice- 
president of the Bank of Hamburg; 
secretary, William J. Henry, of the Irv- 
ing National Exchange Bank, New 
York. 

John Flvnn of Trov and Charles 
Hoskins of Auburn were chosen dele- 
gates at large to the American Bankers’ 
Association, representing New York. 

The reception at Congress Spring 
Park Thursday afternoon, the banquet 
Thursday evening, the trip to Lake 
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George Friday afternoon and the fire- 
works at Congress Spring Park and the 
dance at the United States Friday eve- 
ning were the principal entertainment 
features and very enjoyable they were. 
There were a large number of ladies in 
attendance at the convention. Automo- 
biles and carriages were placed at their 
disposal during the business sessions of 
the convention. 

Among the noteworthy speeches at the 
convention were those of Clark Wil- 
liams, superintendent of banks, who, 
among other things, urged conserva- 



a result that is highly satisfactory to us, 
in the election as president of William 
Howard Taft, a man w’hom we are pleased 
to honor highly, and I believe that we can 
now pursue the even tenor of our ways in 
tranquility and safety — especially as I feel 
that among the mercantile, manufacturing 
and business interests generally, as in bank- 
ing circles, there prevails a spirit of con- 
servatism and satisfaction. 

The prospects for an abundant crop this 
year throughout the country generally are 
excellent, which also helps to make the out- 
look for return of prosperity exceedingly 
bright, and when it comes, although the re- 
turn may seem slow, it will be all the more 
permanent. 




Waiting for the Steamer “ Sagamore ” to start. Lake George. 



tism in the matter of interest rates, as 
making safer investments by banks pos- 
sible; William M. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Trust Co., of 
New York, who spoke on “Lights and 
Shadows of Wall Street”; F. O. Watts, 
president First National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who urged bankers to 
strive to overcome the feeling of hostil- 
ity toward them which seems to be en- 
tertained by some part of the public; 
Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., who spoke 
on “Some Phases of the Postal Savings 
Bank Question.” 

Extracts from the reports and 
speeches follow: 

Prosperity at Hakd. 

Since the last convention we have passed 
through another presidential election, with 



By enactment of new and wise laws 
greater protection has been thrown around 
our financial institutions, and while in cer- 
tain respects in some instances these meas- 
ures may seem harsh and arbitrary, we 
must not lose sight of the general good 
that has been accomplished by their pass- 
age . — Retiring president E. S. Tefft. 

Treasurer Reports Good Balance. 

Retiring treasurer Delmer Runkle of 
Hoosick Falls reported a balance in gen- 
eral fund of $5,348.52 and a balance in 
protective committee fund of $3,542.66. 

A Permanent, Paid Secretary. 

Your secretary was out of the country 
for a few months during the winter, when 
the affairs of the secretary’s office were 
carefully looked after by our efficient as- 
sistant secretary, Mr. Henry. The detail 
work of the office grows year by year, and 
it has seemed wise to the Council to recom- 
mend that the association should now em- 
ploy a secretary who shall give his whole 
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A Group of Kindred Spirits. 

Top Row — W. F. Polk, Troy; A. B. Cobden, Troy; H. H. Waite, Adams; Boltin 
P. Grant, New York. 

Bottom Row — F. F. Pruyn, Glens Falls: 4. A. Kloepfer, Hamburg:; Henry Col- 
t Tin. Troy; Delmer Rnnkle, Hooslok Falls. 




On Lake George. 
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time and undivided attention to the busi- 
ness of the association. This, in my judg- 
ment, is an exceedingly wise step, and one 
that will largely increase the efficiency of 
the association. — Retiring secretary E. O. 
Eldredge. 

Getting After Public Opinion. 

Gentlemen, if we sit in our offices and 
supinely think that a strict attention to our 
own business is sufficient, believing that so 
long as we have a proper appreciation for 
the care and safety of the trusts placed in 
our hands it is enough, believing that those 
things will bring us public attention, why, 
we are mistaken. If, on the other hand, we 
realize that it is necessary for us to get 
after public opinion, we will have it — not 
the next morning, perhaps, but in fitting 
time. — V. O. Watts, 'president First Nation- 
al Bank of Nashville , Tenn. 

Postal Savings vs. the People. 

. I have tried to review this question and 
its relation to the banks and their relation 
to the public generally, so that we would 
have the entire situation in our own minds, 
and it is important that we should frankly 
discuss these questions with our directors 
and stockholders and the business men in 
our several communities. You know that 
the banker is, after all, the agent of the 
people in his community, taking the money 
from one part of the community, loaning 
it to another part, and at different times 
of the year those who become lenders of 
money through the bank are borrowers at 




A Group at Congress Spring Park. 



another period of the year. The average 
politician does not represent bankers in this 
way. He is inclined to array the people 
against the banker, and in so far as any 
of us are guilty of lack of consideration for 
the public, we deserve condemnation but 
most of us do realize our responsibility and 
painstakingly serve the communities in 
which we live. So in the final analysis the 
question of postal savings banks is not a 



question of postal savings banks against 
the banks, but it is a question of postal 
savings banks against the people. — Lucius 
Teter, president Chicago Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. 

Easy Money in Wall Street. 

About a year ago a lady in Schenectady 
sent me down $1,000 and asked me to in- 
vest it for her. Fortunately, I bought for 
her ten shares of American Light & Trac- 
tion at par. A little later, when it had 
gone up to 110 I thought it would please 
her, and I wrote and told her it had gone 




Off for the Ouiing. 



up ten per cent, and her account showed a 
profit of $100. About a week later she 
wrote, stating that she had received my 
letter, but had not yet received the check, 
and feared it had gone astray. I explained 
matters to her, and then stopped the cor- 
respondence for fear of further trouble. 
But when the stock got up to 190, in March, 
I sold it and notified her. She replied that 
she had received my note and would be glad 
if she could get the May dividend of two 
per cent.; she said she hoped so, as she 
needed the money. I wrote back a rather 
warm reply, stating that in view of the 
fact that she had made $900 on her invest- 
ment, the $20 didn’t seem to cut much ice. 
She wrote in answer to my letter, “When 
you said you had sold it at 190 I thought 
that meant that I had made $90, and it 
takes my breath away to think I have made 
$900. I will keep the $900 and return you 
the $1,000, which please invest in the same 
way.” Then she added a postscript: “A 
few more checks like this and I will be in 
comfortable circumstances.” — Wm. M. 
Kingsley, vice-president of the U. S. Trust 
Co., New York. 



Against High Interest Rates. 

I believe it to be the duty of the directors 
of every financial institution to determine 
for themselves, without coercion, the ques- 
tion of the interest rate to be paid on de- 
posits, and as directors acting independent- 
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ly, there is but one question I would put to 
you: Will your institution be any stronger, 

or any cleaner, or any sounder , or in any 
way more properly profitable to your stock- 
holders if you reduce your rate of inter- 
est? If you determine that your institu- 
tion would be any stronger, any cleaner. 



not only to get the money but to be sure 
you can pay it back. 

I feel confident that the members of 
your association will join me in the hope 
that the day of high interest rates on de- 
posits is coming to an end. — Supt. Clark 
Williams. 




Ladies returning from an auto trip, greeted by W. D. Eddy, 
Wm Waterbury and W. P. Butler of local committee. 




Mrs. Cullum, wife of H. B. Cullum of the First National Bank, 
Galveston, Tex. 



any sounder, or any more properly profit- 
able, then, gentlemen, it is your duty, and 
you should have the courage to adopt the 
more conservative course for the sake of 
the institution under your control and for 
the public good. 

I believe that evidence of such conserva- 
tism will appeal to your patrons and will 
result in advantage to every corporation 
adopting this policy. 

Gentlemen, my plea is for the strong sur- 
plus, and banking for quality rather than 
for quantity, and that the effort should be 



Kixmii’Esce and Wit from Corxwai.l-ox- 
the-Htdson. 



I was born in New Jersey — a beautiful 
place had it never been inhabited. 
(Laughter.) I was educated in Boston, 
where thought is a microbe. I spent some 
time in Philadelphia, where the spiders build 
suspension bridges from the trolleys to the 
trees while the cars are in motion. (Laugh- 
ter.) I come from the little hamlet of 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, famous for four 
great men —two dead and two living. The 
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dead are N. P. Willis and E. P. Roe. The 
living are Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott and 
myself. (laughter and applause.) I come 
to you somewhat as did the Englishman 
who applied for a job on the Herald under 
the elder James Gordon Bennett. Bennett 
said to him: “What are your credentials? 

Whom do you know in England?” “I 
know every prominent man in England,” 
was the reply. Said Bennett: “Do you 
know Thackeray?” “I helped him on his 
4 Pendennis.’ ” “Do you know Charles 
Dickens?” “Yes; I was a reporter with 
Dickens.” “Do you know George Eliot?” 
“Yes; roomed with him.” 

When I arrived here to-day, Mr. Smith, 
the chairman of your committee, looked at 
me and said, after I had registered: “Your 
name is familiar, but your face, thank God, 
has escaped me.” 

This is a great age and a great country, 
and when one thinks of the things men do 
and intend to do, the structures they build, 
the schemes they plan and the hopes they 
inspire, one has the active physical evidence 
of the immortality of the human race. Who 
can unfold the future? Who can solve the 
riddle of another hundred years? We put 
our voice in a cylinder for the audiences 
of coming ages. We whisper, and the 
vibration of our thought resounds through- 
out the world. We check the charger of 
the racing wind and make a horse of the 
air. A deluge may come and the treasures 
of time may be buried in oblivion, but man 
will be the same, and nature will be the 
same. Arts may be lost, but he will find 
them. Civilizations may vanish, but he will 
restore them. The man dies, the individual 
disappears, the race goes on, the record is 
written in rock, and the obituary of genius 
is the history of the world . — Creswell Mc- 
Laughlin. 



TO THE CREDITOR-A TOAST. 

By Oliver Herford. 

Here's to the creditor! I>ong may he reign. 

May his faith never waver, his trust never 
wane ; 

May the Lord make him gentle, and gracious, 
and gay. 

Yet quick to resent the least offer of pay — 

May he soften his heart, as he softened, 
we’re told, 

To the Israelites’ “touch” the Egyptian of 
old— 

And when on his last long account he shall 
look. 

The angel will say as he closes the book: 

“The Lord gives you credit for credit you 
gave !” 

So here’s to the creditor — long may he 
waive ! 

From Collier's for Juhj 17. 



RAPID GROWTH OF A PROGRESS- 
IVE SOUTHERN BANK. 

E FFICIENT service, capable and expe- 
rienced management and a strict ad- 
F herence to the principles of conser- 
vative banking — in these lies the secret of 
the present success of the New Farley Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, Alabama. 




LOUIS B. FARLEY 
President New Farley National Bank. 



This bank l»egan business December 10, 
1906, has paid to date $21,000 in dividends, 
and has within the past year increased its 
deposits nearly seventy-five per cent. This 
marked growth and expansion is more 
clearly understood by a perusal of the fol- 
lowing comparative statement of condition: 



RESOURCES. 

July 17, ’OS. July 17, '09. 
Loans and discounts . .$453,769.51 $485,032.65 

IJ S. bonds and other 

investments 243.808.98 245,169.01 

Cash and demand ex- 
change 114,990.52 196.S87.94 

Due from V. S. 

Treasurer 10.000.00 10.000.00 



$822,569.01 $937,089.60 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital stock 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Circulation 

Bills payable 

Re-discounts 

Deposits 



$200,000.00 
25.000.00 
16,744.86 
200.000.00 
1(H). 000.00 
none 

280,824.15 



$200,000.00 

35.000.00 

12.669.26 

200.000.00 

none 

none 

489,420.34 



$822,569.01 $937,089.60 



The officers are: Louis B. Farley, presi- 
dent: Sylvain Baum and B. P. Crum, vice- 
presidents; John J. Flowers, cashier; M. A. 
Yincentelli, auditor. 

e 







PECULIARITIES OF BANK GUARANTY. 



T HE final word has not yet been spoken 
upon the subject of guaranty of 
bank deposits. This discussion, from 
the New York Evening Sun, shows very 
clearly what the Western states are begin- 
ning to think of the Oklahoma plan: 

Kansas and Nebraska are having early 
trouble with the bank deposit guaranty laws 
which their legislatures supplied this year. 
Both States went “hollering like mad" down 
the Populistic road after Oklahoma, and 
like Oklahoma they are finding that it is 
not a way of pleasantness nor a path of 
peace. In Kansas the banks are up in arms 
over the provision of their State’s law that 
If a bank pays more than 3 per cent, inter- 
est on time deposits it cannot participate In 
the guaranty fund, and such non-participa- 
tion is supposed to be a tremendous disad- 
vantage in sunflower land. This particular 
provision is being dubbed "a measure to de- 
prive depositors of income," and there are 
lively times in prospect for the local reg- 
ulators of everything by politics. It is Ne- 
braska, however, which Is disclosing the 
real curiosity of bank guaranty. At present 
the Nebraska guaranty law is in suspension. 
The new State banking board has been tem- 
porarily enjoined by court order from making 
the law, which was to have gone into oper- 
ation last week, effective. This order was 
granted on the application of fifty-two banks, 
all State institutions, and one of their inter- 
esting allegations is that the law permits an 
unlimited number of assessments against the 
banks in order to make the guaranty good. 



as bank trouble was confined and slight. It 
shows that banking practically cannot be 
done under a guaranty law unless the guar- 
anty is not only limited economically by the 
aggregate resources of the banks, but lim- 
ited legally by statutory safeguards against 
the wrecking of all the banks for the sake 
of some of the banks. 

HOW IT WORKS OUT. 

So long as bank guaranty was only polit- 
ical hocus-pocus the bankers of some of the 
Western States have been willing to sub- 
scribe to it. When, however, the guaranty 
laws enacted have not only sought to make 
bank guaranty good as far as it could, the 
bankers have first demonstrated that it did 
not go very far anyway and then that It 
would have to stop very short of the theoret- 
ical limit if well-managed banks were to 
be included in it. What banker could con- 
template with any satisfaction the prospect 
of building up a magnificent condition of 
solvency for his institution by honesty, pru- 
dence and sound Judgment only to have that 
solvency dissipated arbitrarily In the inter- 
ests of the depositors of banks conducted 
recklessly or worse? How would Intelligent 
depositors who realized that the ultimate 
guaranty of their deposits could never be 
anything else than sound banking, and who 
chose their bankers wisely, like to have 
their deposits Jeopardized by establishing a 
community of interest for all depositors? 

OKLAHOMA’S BACK TRACK. 



WHAT BANKERS DO NOT LIKE. 

In other words, as the law stands, all the 
assets of all the banks over which the polit- 
ical aegis of the “guaranty" has been thrown 
may be considered as at the command of 
the depositors of any one or of any number 
of the guaranteed banks. This means that 
if enough banks get into trouble at once all 
the resources of all the other banks may 
have to be sacrificed, which, of course, 
would mean the suspension of all the banks. 
This is a prospect which the bankers do not 
like. Their lawsuit says a s much, but what 
in the world is the guaranty law for and 
what good would a guaranty be if it was not 
as good as far as it could go, which is to the 
limit of the ability of all the banks partici- 
pating In the guaranty to come to the aid 
of whatever guaranteed banks need assist- 
ance to pay their depositors? What the suit 
of the Nebraska bankers does is more than 
to emphasize the fact that bank guaranty 
laws could never go further than Just so far 

400 



Yet what does bank guaranty amount to if 
it does not amount to that? Nothing, to be 
sure, except the political panacea, the quack 
faith cure that it is. Perhaps the most curi- 
ous part of the curiosity of bank guaranty 
which Nebraska has disclosed i£ that the 
Bryanized Legislature of that State passed 
its guaranty law without regarding duly the 
back track which Oklahoma had Just taken. 
At its last session the Legislature of the 
newest State abolished the unlimited lia- 
bility which had first been created for all 
banks under the guaranty law. There was 
substituted Instead a liability which is strict- 
ly limited, and in place of getting his money 
on demand the depositor of a suspended bank 
may get a new fangled form of receiver’s 
certificate bearing Interest at six per cent, a 
year until It is paid off. If the experience 
of Oklahoma is an indication, bank guar- 
anty, wherever adopted, will be no long 
time in coming to look very much like the 
processes of liquidation In vogue before the 
discovery of the Bryan -Haskell nostrum. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK BRIGHT. 

T HE Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago, in accordance with its annual 
custom, has sent out inquiries to over 
four thousand bankers, business houses and 
crop authorities in the West and South and 
also to leading bankers and business men 
in the East, with a view to securing accu- 
rate information regarding the general busi- 
ness outlook. The result has been placed 
before the public in a summary which indi- 
cates a future of great promise. Of the 
general situation it says: 

It is no longer necessary to speak in cau- 
tious terms of faint and scattered signs 
of industrial revival. The evidence of im- 
proving conditions is too abundant and con- 
clusive to be gainsaid. The movement has 
developed so rapidly during the last three 
months, and now includes so many lines 
and has gained such momentum that, with 
fundamental conditions all favorable, a re- 
lapse Is no longer to be feared. The indus- 
tries of modern society are so interdepen- 
dent that starting the machinery from a 
state of inaction is like starting an eight- 
horse team; it is difficult at first to get 
them pulling together, but when they have 
gained momentum even the lagging members 
are swept into line and are soon keeping 
step and pulling their share of the load. 

All of the signs that denote rising pros- 
perity and all the conditions precedent are 
at hand. The wreckage of the panic has 
been cleared away; the apprehensions which 
it aroused have disappeared, and our peo- 
ple are facing the future with an optimism 
and courage born of knowledge of the won- 
derful resources of this country. Shelves 
are bare of surplus goods, and the country 
has grown up to its facilities and equip- 
ment. At this opportune time to inaugurate 
a new era of prosperity comes the best all- 
round crop ever produced in this country. 

The value of such a crop at this juncture 
is inestimable, for all lines of business will 
feel its stimulating influence and all classes 
will share in its benefits. The farming 
class has enjoyed a remarkable period of 
prosperity, covering the last eleven years, 
and its buying power has been the great 
steadying factor In the industrial situation 
since the late depression began. But the 
prices of all farm products, which have 
reached in recent months the highest general 
level ever known, have been oppressive to 
the consumer and the source of much dis- 
content. The food crops of 1909 are so 
generous in their proportions that a notice- 
able decline in the cost of living may be 
expected, while the farmer will make up in 
quantity what he loses in price and continue 
to be as good a customer as heretofore. 

Railway earnings were severely affected 
during the first months following the panic, 
due to the disposition throughout the busi- 
ness world to reduce stocks of merchandise 
and curtail operations, but, gradually, im- 
portant influences, chief among which were 
the prosperity of the agricultural sections 
and the stimulus given to building opera- 
tions by low-priced material, made them- 



selves felt in heavier traffic. At the present 
time railway traffic on principal lines out 
of Chicago is practically normal. 

The building industry is usually among 
the first to recover after a period of gen- 
eral depression, due to declines in the price 
of building material and to better labor 
conditions. Building operations throughout 
the country are ngw on an unprecedented 
scale, the permits issued in cities where 
records are kept showing for the first six 
months of this year values fifty per cent, 
over the first six months of 1908, and slight- 
ly in excess of the phenomenal year 1907. 
The importance of this situation in the 
great building industry is far-reaching, for 
not only does it mean that the building 
trades are fully employed at the 1907 scale 
of wages or better, and that the allied in- 
dustries producing building material are 
recovering from the disaster that struck 
them in 1907, but it is significant of the 
spirit of confidence which pervades the 
country. 



THE COMPTROLLER’S CRUSADE 
AGAINST INEFFICIENT BANK 
DIRECTORS. 



C OMPTROLLER MURRAY has been 
getting very interesting results from 
t the circular letters of inquiry sent 
out by him some time ago to national bank 
examiners with reference to the question 
of directoral control of banking, says a cor- 
respondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

The circulars referred to were the one* 
containing the famous "29 questions" re- 
garding the responsibility of directors, 
which led to such severe criticism upon 
the Comptroller at the time of their original 
issue. Mr. Murray believes that the results 
of the investigation have been such as fully 
to warrant the making of the investigation, 
and thinks that from the answers he will 
find valuable direction in the application of 
the more rigid methods of bank control 
which he has been formulating. 



EXTENT OF DIRECTORAL CONTROL. 



Nearly 50,000 directors of national banks 
fall under the supervision of the bank ex- 
aminers who were directed to make the 
Inquiry, and about sixty-two per cent, of 
this number were actually present at the 
examinations at which the questions were 
put. Only about one-quarter of the men 
were familiar with the condition of their 
bank "in all Its details," but there were 
about four per cent, who knew nothing of 
the state of the banks to which they be- 
longed, the balance professing a "general 
knowledge" of the situation. More than 
three-quarters were, however, in the habit 
of attending the meetings of the directors 
with regularity and perhaps they go* *>ielr 
"general knowledge" in that way, hearing 
the officers of the institutions report upon 
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the operations that had been in progress in 
the meanwhile. There was one respect in 
which the directors claimed to be pretty 
fully informed about the banks they were 
connected with, and this was the habits and 
general standing of the employes. On this 
subject ninety-four per cent, of all the banks 
examined replied that the directors were 
well informed, while only the small minority 
of six per cent, admitted^ ignorance. 

DETAILED KNOWLEDGE LACKING. 

When recourse was had by the bank ex- 
aminers to questions of detailed informa- 
tion about the standing and operations of 
the institutions the general knowledge of 
the directors did not seem to go far. Loans 
were approved by the directors in only 
about thirty-one per cent, of all cases, and 
by committees of directors in only twenty- 
two per cent, (additional). The officers had 
full control and used their own judgment 
as to loans in nearly one-half of all the in- 
stitutions. In a similar proportion of cases 
care was taken with reference to recording 
the views of the directors as to loans, about 
one-half making no record of the approval 
of the directors m cases where such ap- 
proval had been granted. With regard to 
the knowledge of directors as to the gen- 
uineness of signatures on notes discounted 
by the banks, a not very encouraging show- 
ing is made. More than eighty per cent, 
could not certify to the signatures, while 
sixty per cent, tacitly allowed officers of 
the Institutions to permit overdrafts, the 
remainder declining to permit them. A 
better showing was made with reference 
to the verification of loans and discounts 
by directors other than members of the 
discount committee. About seventy per 
cent, of the banks examined had such a 
system of additional verification. More 
lax. and consequently more unsatisfactory 
Is the situation regarding the examination 
and listing of collateral by the directors. 
The frequency with which such verifications 
and listing are made varies from monthly 
to annually, but there were nearly 800 
banks in which the process was only an an- 
nual one. Even smaller was the number 
of cases in which pass books were called 
In and looked over by the directors, only 
about seven per cent, of the banks hav- 
ing any such plan in operation. Similar, 
although not such extreme, conditions pre- 
vailed with reference to the verification of 
outstanding certificates of deposit, certified 
checks and cashier’s checks. Examinations 
of the lawful money reserve were more 
carefully and fully conducted, yet there 
were only about one-half of the banks 
where the condition of the reserve was 
regularly inquired into. The cash, how- 
ever, was counted periodically by a com- 
mittee of directors in a substantial major- 
ity of instances. 

WHY BANKS VIOLATE THE LAW. 

The Comptroller's investigations throw a 
good deal of light upon the question why 
banks violate the law as frequently as they 
do. Hardly more than one-half of the di- 
rectors bad read the national bank act. 
and while a large majority professed that 



they read the letters of criticism sent by 
the Comptroller, and took steps to correct 
the state of affairs complained of, it is not 
plain what these steps actually were. As 
to reports, verification from the books was 
not customary, although done In a small 
number of instances, and this may explain 
the discrepancies which are constantly be- 
ing discovered between the reports pub- 
lished by national banks and the condi- 
tions found by examiners. The tendency 
on the part of officers to violate the law, 
knowing that under these conditions they 
can cover up their traces with more or less 
success, is naturally strong, and the only 
remarkable feature of the situation, in the 
opinion of some of the Government officers 
who are conversant with conditions, is that 
the violations and breaches of regulations 
are not more frequent. It Is the strong 
feeling on the part of officials that, while 
the investigation furnishes no ground for 
sensationalism or undue alarm. It is clear 
that there is a call for greater vigor In 
toning up the methods of oversight and for 
greater exertions on the part of directors 
to familiarize themselves with the state of 
the institutions which they conduct. 



OPTIMISTIC VIEWS ON THE NEW 
TARIFF. 

S ENATOR CHAI NCEY DEPEW, just 
before he sailed on August 7, said: 

Now that the tariff question, which has 
long vexed us, has been settled, and with 
the aid of President Taft, a law enacted, we 
are entering upon one of the greatest peri- 
ods of prosperity that this country has ever 
known. The tariff, which is on broad lines, 
constitutes an advance in the duties on lux- 
uries and a reduction on necessities import- 
ed from abroad, so that if the consumer has 
to pay more it will not be the fault of the 
tariff, but because the demand will become 
so great on account of prosperity that the 
supply will give out and manufacturers and 
merchants be obliged to ask higher prices. 



CANADIAN COINAGE. 

O WING to the lack of demand from 
the banks for new silver and copper 
coinage the Canadian Mint has been 
obliged of late to very considerably restrict 
the output of new coins. The normal out- 
put is about three tons of copper coins per 
week. At present the output is only half 
that amount, and no silver coins are being 
minted. The gold minted so far this year 
has consisted only of a small number of 
English sovereigns. No Canadian gold 
pieces have so far been minted. It is ex- 
pected that the demand for a silver and 
copper currency will increase ns soon as 
the crop movement begins. 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 




THE CROPS AS AN INVESTMENT FACTOR. 



* I ''HERE are few bond men who will 
A look with regret upon the passing 
of the summer of 1909. Promises held 
out by the excellent market in May 
were never fulfilled, the activity barely 
outlasting the month. In the meantime 
the investment public’s absorptive pow- 
er seems to have become less and less — 
a consideration which has caused some 
little uneasiness among dealers heavily 
loaded up with bonds which they had 
calculated on being able to dispose of 
quickly. There has been not the slight- 
est suggestion of trouble and money 
conditions have been such as to allow 
the carrying along of these bonds at 
low rates, but dealers and brokers have 
entirely failed to gather in expected 
profits and are eagerly awaiting the 
new chapter in the investment market 
which usually comes with the com- 
mencement of the fall season. 

In the investment market at pres- 
ent the most important influence is the 
harvest. We have come through the 
rains of July and the heat of August; 
ripening in the fields there stands a 
crop worth very close to eight billion 
dollars, a greater value of agricultural 
products than the country has ever be- 
fore seen raised in one year. Not all 
new wealth — some of it represented in 
the seed which went into the ground, 
the fertilizer that was used, the ma- 
chinery and labor necessary to handle 
the crop — but, nevertheless, a tremen- 
dous accession to the country’s wealth. 
Tonnage for the railroads hauling the 
crop, increased purchasing power in .the 
agricultural communities, tonnage for 
the railroads hauling back the merchan- 
dise bought with the crop money — these 
are some of the reasons for the rela- 



tionship of big crops to active invest- 
ment markets. 

The Crop Money and the Bond Mar- 
ket. 

To what extent will the crop money 
go into bonds ? — that is the question 
as it directly affects those who are car- 
rying along more bonds than they want 
and are anxious to market them. To a 
greater extent, probably, than ever be- 
fore. In the first place the money value 
of the crops is unprecedented. In the 
second place, stocks have to such an ex- 
tent discounted the return of prosperity 
that the bond market offers a relative- 
ly much more attractive investment 
field. Lastly, this is the end of the 
second year of a campaign for the edu- 
cation of the investor such as has never 
before been seen, and the profit possi- 
bilities of bonds have been made known 
to tens of thousands of investors, par- 
ticularly in the West, who have never 
before thought of anything else but the 
farm mortgage and the savings bank ac- 
count as a way of safeguarding their 
savings. 

Indirectly, too, of course, the har- 
vesting of such a crop as is being har- 
vested exerts a strong uplifting influ- 
ence on security values. A corn crop, 
for instance, running several hundred 
million bushels larger than the record, 
means not only greatly increased earn- 
ings for the railroads hauling the crop, 
but a vast arnouht of business for the 
companies supplying the railroads with 
the equipment necessarv to handle the 
increased tonnage. And so it goes into 
endless ramifications, business begetting 
business, and the whole industrial ma- 
chinery being given a great stimulus. 
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Increased business, increased earn- 
ings, higher dividends and more secur- 
ity behind bonds — there is the second 
great point of contact between the crops 
and the investment market; indirect, 
perhaps, but more potent even than the 
influence of the direct buying of securi- 
ties with the crop money. We are sin- 
gularly favored this year in the 
plenteousness of the harvest, the one 
thing that can be relied upon to 
straighten out the investment situation 
and clear away the congestion arising 
from the overissue of new bonds. 



OUR BIG FOREIGN BORROWINGS. 

EVIDENCES continue to multiply 
“ / that during the summer there has 
been placed in this market a very large 
amount of foreign money. Europe has 
been anxious to lend, and in spite of 
easy money conditions here there have 
been several reasons why we have been 
willing to borrow'. The result has been 
an influx of foreign capital which has 
amounted to at least $250,000,000 since 
the beginning of June. This is a big 
amount, and in view of the condition of 
our foreign trade may later on prove to 
be one of the dominating factors in the 
monetary situation. 

In the running up of this big debt 
the European bankers’ desire to lend 
money here has been quite as much of a 
factor as any eagerness on our part to 
borrow — wherever money is offered at 
low rates it is likely to be taken. The 
business of the banker is to make mon- 
ey earn money, and when funds are of- 

4 (‘4 



fered to him at a rate which he feels 
sure he can improve upon in relending, 
he is apt to take up the proposition. 
That is exactly what has been happen- 
ing and on a large scale. Exchange 
during most of the summer has ruled 
on so high a basis that there has been 
every probability that foreign money 
borrowed by means of the sale of long 
bills of exchange could be repaid later 
in the year with exchange purchased at 
relatively much lower rates. 

In view of this great increase in our 
floating indebtedness and the need of 
repayment later, the unsatisfactory 
course of our foreign trade becomes of 
great practical interest. During the fis- 
cal year ended June 30 we gained on 
the merchandise movement $351,000,- 
000, a little more than half of what we 
gained the year before, and the small- 
est balance since 1897. Moreover, near- 
ly the whole gain, such as it was, was 
made during the first half of the fiscal 
year. Between January and July the 
whole favorable balance was but $71,- 
000,000, and of that amount January 
contributed $53,000,000. During the 
last five months of the fiscal year, then, 
the whole gain on the merchandise 
movement was but $18,000,000. 

Considering the extent to which we 
are a debtor nation and the fact that by 
paying an average of $35,000,000 a 
month we can just keep the internation- 
al account balanced, it will readily ap- 
pear how this debt has been piling up 
against us. Ordinarily, when exports 
are largely in excess of imports, the 
balance is sufficient to defray our reg- 
ularly recurring debt, but when there is 
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no favorable trade balance as at pres- 
ent the debt is not cancelled as we go 
along, and simply accumulates against 
us. 

That this condition of our foreign 
trade is temporary is little less than a 
certainty — its correction is bound to 
come when exports get back to normal 
and there is an end to the present •• arti- 
ficial stimulation of imports. But the 
read j ustment can hardly be expected 
until well along toward the end of the 
year, and in the meantime a really very 
large debt is piling up against us. Be- 
tween the interest we owe on the bil- 
lions of foreign capital invested here, 
the spendings of our tourists abroad, 
and our present large borrowings from 
the European bankers, we are running 
up a bill which will very likely reach 
$500,000,000 in the next month or so. 

The exportable surplus of the crops 
will go some little way toward cancel- 
ling this debt, and Europe’s purchases 
of our bonds may to some degree prove 
an offset, but if we escape shipping 
further large amounts of gold in pay- 
ment we shall be extremely fortunate. 
Luckily for us, European bankers are 
pleased with their American investment 
and would rather keep the loans run- 
ning than have us pay them off. As 
long as that condition obtains, the re- 
payment will be spread over a long pe- 
riod, possibly during the whole of next 
year. By that time the favorable trade 
balance should be reestablished and 
should be operating to reduce the debt. 
But what would happen if something 
were to develop in the meantime to make 
Europe call in these loans is not pleas- 
ant to think about. 



IMPENDING RAILROAD DEALS. 

'T'HE air is full of deals and rumors 
*** of deals to come, Edwin Haw- 
ley’s coup ip4buying Chesapeake & Ohio 
away from Morgan interests and the 
acquisition of Norfolk & Western by 
the Pennsylvania having supplied fresh 
material to the rumor-mills, alreacty 
running to the limit of their capacity. 
Profits made by share and bond holders 
out of the deals in Colorado & 
Southern and Wisconsin Central have 
shown the investment public the profit 
possibilities of securities in which deals 
are actually impending. Chesapeake’s 
rise of forty points since the Hawley 
coup was rumored has focussed specula- 
tive attention on the stocks which are 
apt to figure in deals to come. 

So much material put out from inter- 
ested motives and by utterly irresponsi- 
ble parties finds its way into wide cir- 
culation that it is well worth while to 
pause and have a look at the common- 
sense side of some of these alleged im- 
pending deals. In the first place elim- 
inate all combinations of parallel and 
competing lines — mergers or changes of 
control of that kind are extremely un- 
likely to take place. Inveigh as rail- 
road managers may against the Sher- 
man Law, that Act of Congress has nev- 
er been repealed and is still in force. 
Wherever a rumored deal has to do 
with competing lines it may safely be 
put down as unlikely to take place for 
a good long time to come. 

What deals, then, are likely to take 
place? Deals of the kind that have 
been put through already, since thf be- 
ginning of the year. Burlington’s pur- 
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chase of Colorado Sc Southern is typical, 
Canadian Pacific interests’ acquisition 
of Wisconsin Central equally so. The 
former represents the kind of deal be- 
tween an east-and-west trunk line and a 
north-and-south outlet to the Gulf of 
Mexico, of which we are likely to have 
other examples before very long. The 
Wisconsin Central deal represents the 
acquisition of a feeder and a needed 
link in the chain of a bigger system. 

Two Railroad Deals. 

Take the Burlington-Colorado Sc 
Southern deal, for instance. For years 
the Hill system has needed a southern 
outlet. And not only that, but as the 
South has developed, an enormous 
amount of traffic has originated, with 
northwestern points. To get a share of 
this business has been the problem of 
the transcontinental lines. Mr. Hill has 
been the first to break the ice and go in 
and buy a north-and-south road, though 
Harriman’s dominance in Illinois Cen- 
tral has given his system a Gulf out- 
let for some years past. But now in ad- 
dition to ordinary traffic considerations 
comes this question of the Panama Can- 
al. It is no longer a matter of freight 
policy for the east-and-west trunk lines 
to have outlets southward into the Gulf 
of Mexico. They have to have the con- 
nection — and that brings up squarely 
the question as to what the other roads 
are going to do about it. 

There are really only two suitable 
north-and-south independents left, Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas and Kansas City 
Southern, and the latter has recently 
made a traffic arrangement with 
Union Pacific. If that is true it is a 
pretty good indication of where con- 
trol of K. C. S. is likely to be lodged. 
That leaves Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
“Katy” as it is familiarly called, as 
about the only really available road run- 



ning down to the Gulf which can still 
be acquired. 

What northern system would be like- 
ly to come in and take the “Katy”? 
The one big northwestern system whose 
southern business is still unprovided 
for — Chicago, Milwaukee Sc St. Paul. 
Hill has the Colorado Southern, Har- 
riaian has the Illinois Central — St. Paul 
alone of this group of northwestern 
through lines has no Gulf outlet. What 
wonder, then, that the Street has it that 
St. Paul is either in the market for Mis- 
souri, Kansas Sc Texas or has control 
already? In this case at least there is 
a close alliance between rumor and rea- 
son. 

Canadian Pacific’s acquisition of 
Wisconsin Central is a different sort of 
a deal entirely, but just as typical of a 
number of changes of control in inde- 
pendent properties which it is believed 
are to be announced. For one thing, 
this Wisconsin Central deal gives Cana- 
dian Pacific its coveted entrance into 
Chicago. In figuring out the probabil- 
ity of deals to come no point is worth 
greater consideration than this, the 
ability of a system to get into a big 
city through the purchase of a small 
line with the necessary terminals. Then, 
again, the acquisition of Wisconsin 
Central makes it possible for Canadian 
Pacific to establish a new and more 
southerly transcontinental route, for if 
it should turn out that the Canadian in- 
terests have control of Pere Marquette, 
the link between Chicago and Detroit, 
it would mean a cross-continent compe- 
tition which would cut deep into some 
of the American lines. 

What other independent lines are 
there still to be acquired? Plausible 
rumor has it that among the principal 
ones still remaining are Minneapolis Sc 
St. Louis, Iowa Central and Toledo, St. 
Louis Sc Western. All these properties 
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would be extremely valuable as feeders 
and connecting links to various big sys- 
tems, and from their control by Edwin 
Hawley, it is to be inferred that they 
were bought to be turned over at a 
profit. Mr. Hawley has lately come out 
in the role of the greatest “railroad 
broker” in the world. 

The Market Side of Deals. 

As to the profit in investments in the 
stocks and bonds of properties which 
have recently figured in deals, it can 
only be said that the great rise in all 
the securities of Wisconsin Central and 
Chesapeake & Ohio show what happens 
nowadays when one of these deals is 
actually put through. It used to be a 
very different story in the time of Jay 
Gould, when the acquisition of a prop- 
erty meant bankrupting it first and 
then buying it in for next to nothing. 
That has all changed now. The mere 
rumor of a deal to come is enough to 
send up the price of the smallest com- 
mon stock, and where there is good rea- 
son to think rumors of coming deals 
true, the rise has often been very ex- 
tensive. But there is always the risk, 
of course, of buying at a price which 
has discounted a deal which never takes 
place. For that reason it is well to give 
the closest attention to investments 
made with the idea of benefits to be 
gained from deals to come, and to mix 
with belief in deal rumors a large pro- 
portion of individual common sense. 



THE ACCUMULATION OF CAPI- 
TAL. 

'T'HE mid-year reinvestment demand 
amounted to practically nothing, 
investors’ absorption of bonds through- 
out the summer has been a continuous 
disappointment, the public is certainly 
not in the stock market — where, then, 
are the savings of the people? In a 
country like this, where manufacturing 
enterprise and agriculture are continu- 
ously adding to the surplus of millions 
of small investors, the accumulation of 
idle money is one of the big factors in 
the investment situation. 

What bond men all over the country 
are asking now is as to whether these 
surplus earnings are accumulating in a 
great fund which will later be used to 
buy securities. There have been times 
before when for a long period the 
public consistently refused to invest its 
savings and the accumulation reached 
such proportions that when the invest- 
ment movement really did set in, prices 
were very greatly stimulated. 

By a good many large distributors of 
securities this is believed to be the case 
now. That the accumulation of avail- 
able investment capital is already very 
large was clearly shown in the great 
public absorption of bonds which took 
place early in the summer. The money 
was there and for a time its owners 
evinced a desire to invest it in bonds, 
but that period was of short duration, 
the public demand disappearing almost 
as suddenly as it had sprung up. What 
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was responsible for the cessation of 
the demand is a good deal of a question ; 
nothing had more to do with it, prob- 
ably, than the flood of new securities 
poured out, and realization on the part 
of the buyer that the printing presses 
would be worked right up to the limit 
of his capacity to buy. 

The big falling off in the investment 
demand, however, means the recom- 
mencement of the accumulating move- 
ment on a large scale. As business has 
become better, savings have to a cer- 
tain extent been put back into improve- 
ments and extensions, but larger income 
has without doubt meant a constantly 
increasing fund available for invest- 
ment. And the investment of this mon- 
ey is only a matter of time — the longer 
it is deferred the greater will be its 
effect. Bond dealers are waiting for 
that time and relying upon this buying 
to take supplies of unsold bonds off 
their hands. 



AS TO A NEW “ FORWARD " 
MOVEMENT. 

A TOTAL exception to the average 
run of brokerage house literature 
is to be found in the weekly letter is- 
sued by Messrs. Shoemaker, Bates & 
Co. of New York, and the opinions of 
Mr. William Gilman Low, Jr., of that 
firm, who writes the letter, are being 
widely quoted. The question of indus- 
trial progress is one of which Mr. Low 
has made an especial study. The fol- 
lowing article was written especially 
for the Investment Department of 
The Bankers Magazine: 

Public confidence in the stability ot 
the American Financial World has un- 
questionably been fully restored, while a 
like confidence in the stability of the in- 
dustrial world upon its present basis of 
activity is equally returning. The question 
uppermost in the minds of thoughtful per- 
sons whose eyes are necessarily turned con- 
stantly toward the future is this: Grant- 

ing that a fair and normal business is likely 
to continue, is there reason to anticipate in 
the near future anything resembling a new 
“forward” or expansive movement in Amer- 
ican industry? From the nature of the case 
it is almost, if not quite, Impossible to make 
full and fair answer to such a comprehen- 



sive query within the compass of this short 
article, but as it is essential to give some 
form of categorical reply, I am decidedly 
inclined to take the view that no such “for- 
ward” movement is to be anticipated within 
the near future. Disregarding entirely, as 
it is necessary I should, certain substan- 
tial arguments advanced by persons com- 
mitted to the expectation of an early ex- 
pansive movement in trade which shall carry 
us far above the American high water 
mark, I wish to suggest the following mat- 
ter as food for careful thought on the part 
of the banking community. 

It seems altogether probable that insuffi- 
cient capital has been as yet accumulated 
through the exercise of economy and saving 
thrift with which to finance any real ex- 
tension beyond the point where credit 
proved formerly insufficient to accomplish 
the desired ends. The prevailing unusual 
ease in money rates may be and undoubt- 
edly is significant of improvement so far as 
liquidation of excessive and improperly se- 
cured loans is concerned. It unquestion- 
ably also marks an undue and troublesome 
Inflation in the national currency, but it is 
in no sense necessarily so and probably does 
not represent capital accumulated since the 
break down of credit in 1907. Some force 
is lent to this suggestion by the failure of 
high grade bonds to reach a level commen- 
surate with the excessive ease in funds. 

Secondly, while those handicaps under 
which the industrial and financial worlds 
were laboring have been on the whole great- 
ly relieved and in some cases removed, 
grave doubt may unquestionably be felt as 
to whether the treatment accorded certain 
of the ills complained of was not rather in 
the nature of a palliative than a cure. For 
example, the rapid recovery in the cost of 
living gives force to the objection that 
liquidation in the industrial world did not 
run its full and complete course. 

Finally, there remains yet to be accom- 
plished that comprehensive and sound ad- 
justment of the currency for which all sober 
minded persons are hoping, together with 
such modification of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law as may define beyond possibility 
of question the lines along which corporate 
business may expect to develop. There is 
some reason to believe that next winter 
these two very important matters will re- 
ceive the attention of Congress. 

On the whole I am inclined to think that 
bankers and financiers generally will be 
well advised if, while discounting freely and 
generously, they exercise that restraining 
hand which they alone can place upon those 
promoters of prosperity who seek what 
would in all probability prove to be a pre- 
mature development. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS. 

TSSUE of three per cent. Government 
bonds appears inevitable, and dis- 
cussion is becoming more and more 
general as to the means which ought to 
be taken to safeguard the price of ex- 
isting issues bearing only two per cent, 
interest and which already stand their 
owners in at a considerable loss. 

Opinions differ widely as to what 
ought to be done, but there are really 
only two courses open to the Govern- 
ment. The first is to issue three per 
cent, bonds with the provision that they 
be not available as security for bank 
circulation; the other is to discriminate 
sharply against the new bonds in favor 
of the old in the matter of the tax on 
circulation. Both nlans have their 
strong advocates, the main argument 
for the former course being that it 
would keep the new bonds out of the 
hands of the banks and cause wide dis- 
tribution among investors — a consum- 
mation much to be desired. As against 
this plan, however, it is pointed out that 
it might hurt the Government's credit to 
have some of its bonds available for 
circulation and others not available. The 
National City Bank makes the follow- 
ing pronouncement on the question: 

Several plans have been proposed for 
safeguarding the outstanding twos. It has 
been suggested, for instance, that should 
other bonds be authorized bearing a higher 
rate of interest than two per cent, they be 
debarred from the circulation privilege, but 
it is certain this will not meet with favor. 
It would be an anomalous condition of af- 
fairs if some United States bonds were ad- 
mitted to the circulation privilege and 
others were denied. To provide the twos, 
discrimination against the higher interest- 
bearing bonds need not be carried to this 
extent. It would probably be sufficient to 
adjust the circulation tax so that the high- 
est interest-bearing bonds would subject 
circulation to a higher rate of tax, to be de- 
termined by the difference in the interest 
rates the bonds respectively bear. This 
view is reinforced by the belief that the pro- 
posed bonds would find a ready market 
with investors at a considerably greater 
price than the twos. A higher premium 
would in itself provide a differential, and 
this, together with the fact that there would 
be no more twos authorized, would operate 
effectually to keep this class of bonds above 
par until their maturity is reached. 

7 



INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

'T'HE recent purchase of Costa Rican 
A bonds by the National City Bank 
has brought the question of Central and 
South American bonds prominently be- 
fore the public. Realizing the banking 
community's widespread interest in the 
question, Mr. Fuller of Fuller & Co., 
New York, who make a specialty of 
these bonds, has written the following 
article for the Investments Depart- 
ment: 

South American securities have entered 
our local markets in no uncertain man- 
ner. The eagerness of investors to pur- 
chase the bonds offered tends to show their 
readiness to receive the larger income upon 
their investments when safety is also pre- 
sented in security for the principal. 

For the most part, the average investor 
has only a meagre knowledge of the ex- 
cellent record of many issues that have 
been and now are returning millions of dol- 
lars in interest and dividends per annum to 
the holders of external government, mu- 
nicipal and corporation securities of profit- 
able enterprises of record. 

Up to the present time, most of the se- 
curities have been purchased by large in- 
vestors, owing to their greater knowledge of 
the facts surrounding the offering. This ap- 
plies more to our market than it does to 
the European markets that have absorbed 
millions of dollars of these securities during 
the past twenty years. 

The European investor has learned from 
experience that most of the South Ameri- 
can governments are stable and the re- 
sources and development possibilities are 
most numerous. Americans are prone to 
look upon their southern neighbors as did 
England look upon us some fifty years ago. 
They have in store for us as great a sur- 
prise as we gave England. 

The day is not remote when the present 
five per cent, government bonds will be re- 
funded by or new issues presented, bearing 
four and one-half per cent, interest, mu- 
nicipal bonds at five and six per cent., etc., 
in place of the higher rates now in force. 
Then the security may be no greater than 
it now is. The investor will purchase them, 
however, as the yield will be more attractive 
than our local securities, and he will have 
become familiar with the conditions sur- 
rounding his investment; which conditions 
will be substantially as they now are. 

It is a fact that there is now outstand- 
ing and in the strong boxes of the investor 
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over a billion dollars in securities, repre- 
senting external government bonds alone 
issued by South American governments. 

We are informed that the external debt 
of South American governments is sub- 
stantially as follows: 



Dec. 31, 1908. 

Argentine 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru* 

Paraguay 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

Ecuador 



$378,500,000.00 

369,087,633.38 

101.900.000. 00 

114.990.000. 00 
4,139,717.64 

130,157,089.00 

13,000,000.00 

5,400,000.00 



$1,117,174,440.02 

It can be seen that the annual interest 
from the above loans amounts to something 
like $.50,000,000 per annum. Of this vast 
sum of money, only a small portion comes 
to the United States. There is no logical 
reason why the major portion of the annual 
interest return from this rich territory 
should not be sent here. At present, the 
opposite is the situation. In the future, 
conditions will reverse. 

Some of the issues of Brazil, Argentine, 
Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay are of long 
standing, having been issued in the “eighties.” 
Since that time, the principal and amortiza- 
tion of the various loans has been promptly 
met. The proceeds of many of the loans 
were for improvements; the South Ameri- 
can is a progressive, ambitious citizen, who 
is taking advantage of every advanced idea 
for municipal, political and business de- 
velopment. 

Some will say, “Brazil has a very large 
debt, and I don’t know about buying her 
bonds.” When the facts are known, it is 
seen that Brazil has ample resources at her 
command with which to liquidate her obli- 
gations. And this remark is equally true 
of the other countries. Furthermore, the 
amortization principle of “sinking” debts 
reduces the number of outstanding bonds 
annually. 

The area of Brazil is about 2,218,000 
square miles. There is area enough for 
100,000,000 people, while the present popu- 
lation is 20,000,000. Through this vast ter- 
ritory flows the Amazon and its drainage 
system that is twice the size of our Missis- 
sippi. 

The chief products are rubber, cacao and 
coffee. Of coffee, about $70,000,000 is ex- 
ported, and nearly one-half this amount 
comes to this country, while we take about 
one-third of the $10,000,000 crop of the 



• In April, 1907. an agreement was entered 
Into whereby Peru liquidates this loan by an- 
nual payments. The amount in 1889 was £22.- 
998.651. The bondholders agreed to cancel 
the debt on a fixed basis. 



latter product. Brazil produces about two- 
thirds of all the coffee used in the world. 
Cotton and tobacco are also raised in large 
quantities. The total foreign trade of 
Brazil is, in round numbers, about $370,- 
000,000. 

The natural resources of this vast coun- 
try are inexhaustible; the woods, vegetables, 
frflits, sugar, tobacco and other products 
can be raised in abundance. No better soil 
can be found anywhere. Water powers can 
be “liarnessed,” and development oppor- 
tunities are on every side. No better field 
for profitable investment is now offered. 
Brazilian 4*4 s of the issue of 1883 are 
quoted at 93; of 1888 at 92 and various 
other issues on the same interest-bearing 
basis. 

To the south lie Argentine, Paraguay and 
Uruguay. Without dwelling upon the pos- 
sibilities of these countries, we will briefly 
state that they are progressing in the right 
direction and their securities are in good 
repute. It was only some twenty years 
ago that Argentine imported all the flour it 
used. To-day it exports about $5,000,000 
of flour and $82,000,000 of wheat and a 
total of $164,000,000 of agricultural pro- 
ducts. It has 14,000 miles of railroad, 26,- 
000,000 cattle, 77,000,000 sheep, 2,500,000 
goats and a foreign trade of some $600,- 
000,000. These countries offer crowning op- 
portunities. The Argentine five per cent 
loan of 1884 is quoted at 102. City of 
Buenos Ayres Water 5s of 1892 at 104 and 
loan of 1909 at 95^ of $5 exchange in the 
New York market. This is equivalent to 
about ninety-seven per cent, of the par value. 
A portion of the latter loan was subscribed 
to in the United States. It should be re- 
membered that there is about $425,000,000 
of English capital invested in argentine. 

On the west coast of South America are 
Chile, Bolivia and Peru. With the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal, perhaps no 
countries will be more benefitted than those 
just named. Rich in their natural re- 
sources, full of opportunities, they are 
eagerly seeking development. 

Chile is the longest and narrowest re- 
public in all South America. It has a coast 
line of 2,700 miles in length, or, in other 
words, its sea coast would extend a distance 
about equivalent to the mileage between 
New York and San Francisco. Its area is 
about equal to Washington, Oregon and 
California, embracing 291,544 square miles, 
its greatest width being 250 miles and its 
narrowest part some 160 miles. The largest 
city is Santiago, with a population of about 
350,000. The finances of the cities are in 
good shape and the bonded debts are in- 
significant compared with the assets of the 
municipalities. It will be noted above that 
the national debt is about $100,000,000. At 
first the amount seems large, when one con- 
siders that the population is only about 
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3,500,000 people and the area of Chile so 
small. As a matter of fact, the debt is 
small indeed when the value of the assets 
are considered. Upon the latter basis this 
question depends and not upon size and 
population, as the popular mind sometimes 
imagines. There are about 3,000 miles of 
railroad, 9,000 of which belong to the state. 
The equipment is modern and in good con- 
dition. The value of this property is equal 
to the national debt. Six hundred miles 
more are under construction and 1,500 miles 
projected that will be built when the gov- 
ernment carries out its plans. Imports and 
exports are about $900,000,000. Its nitrate 
fields contain some 995,000 acres, with esti- 
mated contents of about 935,000,000 tons, of 
an estimated value of $500,000,000. The 
mines produce about 40,000 tons of copper, 

9.000. 000 tons of coal, besides silver, gold 
and other minerals in good quantities. Now 
consider the agricultural industry of the 
central portion of Chile, where wheat, corn, 
barley, oats, tobacco, oranges, figs, olives 
and grapes arc raised in large quantities — 
supplemented by the rearing of cattle, 
horses, sheep, and goats. From this one 
can gain some idea of the habits and in- 
dustry of the Chileans. Then there are the 
rich forests. Over 900 native timbers have 
been classified, and woods for building, 
ornamental work, ship building, and other 
purposes are found, the value of which is 
impossible to approximate. It is quite clear 
that the natural resources of Chile dwarf 
her national debt. Instead of being large, 
it is small, indeed, based upon the actual 
situation of her credit and resources today. 
Chilean bonds have been on the market for 
many years. The 4*4 per cent, sell at 94 
and 5s at 100 14 . Thus the national securi- 
ties are on about a five per cent, basis with 
ample security. The bonds and stocks of 
the nitrate companies are not traded in on 
otir markets, but offer a lucrative and safe 
investment to the holders of this class of 
security. The Commerce, Manufacturing 
and Governmental questions have not been 
entered into. It is sufficient to say that all 
are on a solid basis, and remarkable gains 
in the former industries have been wit- 
nessed during the past decade. 

Bolivia is rich in tin, copper, silver, rub- 
ber and other products. During 1908, 99,- 
938,989.5 kilos of tins were produced (about 

63.000. 000 pounds). While Bolivia has no 
sea coast, the country is far from inaccessi- 
ble. Within a short time, her two “en- 
trance” railroads will be supplemented by a 
third route via the Madeira, thus augment- 
ing her present excellent transportation fa- 
cilities. Bolivia’s imports and exports 
amount to about .$33,000,000 per annum, 
which shows an excellent increase during 
the past decade. In time, a wonderful cot- 
ton growing industry will spring up in this 
rich territory. The future possibilities are 
too numerous to enumerate. 



Peru, like Bolivia, is rich in minerals. 
Copper, gold, silver and petroleum abound 
in great quantities. The minerals formerly 
received more attention than agriculture, 
but the latter is now receiving the atten- 
tion it so justly deserves. Sugar, rubber, 
cotton, corn and cereals are raised to some 
extent, but not in the proportions they 
should be. The government income is, in 
round numbers, $15,000,000 per annum. Im- 
ports and exports $48,000,000. Principal 
cities of Peru are Lima, the capital, Callao, 
Arcquipa, Cuzco and Paita, the first with a 
population of about 150,000 and each of 
the latter cities of less inhabitants. 

lama is the only city in Peru that has a 
funded debt represented by municipal 
bonds. It is customary in South American 
cities to mortgage certain properties or in- 
comes or both to secure the holder of bonds 
against loss. Our municipal bonds are a di- 
rect obligation of the city issuing them and 
by law possess certain security familiar to 
ail, provided they are issued within certain 
debt limits according to law. South Amer- 
ican municipal bonds are not only based 
upon the faith and credit of the city, but 
are also secured by mortgages on property 
or income or both. Each year the munici- 
pality provides in its budget for the inter- 
est and amortization of its outstanding 
bonds. By the amortization principle the 
debt and interest becomes less and the 
“sinking fund” (amortization) becomes 
greater each year. In other words, the 
principal and interest is provided for at 
the outset and not left for the next gen- 
eration to finance, as is the custom with 
many of our loans. Securities of estab- 
lished corporations in Peru sell upon about 
a six per cent, basis, while those with more 
of a local market yield a larger net return. 

With these for facts, it is hoped that 
some light has been thrown upon the situa- 
tion now existing in this wonderful country to 
the south of us. What is needed is electric 
light plants, transportation lines, factories, 
water service, mills and industrial enter- 
prises. These in turn need money to de- 
velop them. It may surprise some to learn 
that some electric traction stocks pay ten 
pe»* cent, dividends, while the bonds of some 
roads are so closely held that they scarcely 
come upon the market at all. 

In summing up it seems that South 
American securities commend themselves: 

1st. Because the Governments and in- 
dustries seeking loans are stable and their 
affairs are well regulated and managed. 

9nd. Ample security is offered. 

3rd. The amortization principle is uni- 
versally used, thus reducing the annual 
debt and increasing the “sinking fund.” 

4th. The rate of income is attractive to 
the investor, as the income is from twenty 
to fifty per cent, greater than local securi- 
ties, with perhaps no greater security for 
the principal. 
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5th. The countries and properties are 
growing, and there is a natural enhance- 
ment of the principal sum invested. 

6th. The market for South American 
offerings is becoming broader every day and 
will continue to expand until they enjoy 
the confidence of all investors as they now 
attract those familiar with them. 



ATTRACTIVE OFFERINGS. 

r I ''HE end of the long low-money pe- 
riod finds a steady conversion of 
investments in the best grade of bonds 
into bonds less liable to be affected by 
the money rate. The better a bond is, 
to the greater extent will its price be 
determined by what it yields in com- 
parison to the interest rate obtainable 
elsewhere. All classes of bonds are, of 
course, influenced in price by the money 
market, but, in the case of many issues, 
the depressing influence of higher mon- 
ey rates is more than counterbalanced 
by other considerations of bettering 
business, increased earnings, etc. Dur- 
ing a transition from lower to higher 
money rates, holders of bonds of this 
class often fare better than holders of 
bonds of - higher grade. 

Some of the more attractive issues 
yielding a high rate of income are the 
Southern Railway development and 
general 4s and the Chicago & Alton de- 
benture 5s offered by Kissel, Kinnicutt 
& Co., New York; the Kansas City 
Southern refunding and improvement 
5s offered by Sutro Bros.; Union Steel 
5s (guaranteed by the U. S. Steel Co. 
and netting over five per cent.) offered 
by Alfred Mestre & Co.; Seaboard Air 
Line, Atlanta & Birmingham division 
first 4s, offered by F. J. Lisman & Co.; 
Fort Worth 8c Rio Grande first 4s of- 
fered by A. M. Kidder Co.; Columbus 
8c Hocking Coal & Iron Co. first 6s, of- 
fered by Lathrop, Haskins 8c Co. 



JULY FINANCING. 

TOURING the first six months of the 
year 800 millions of new stock 
and bonds were actually issued. Bank- 
ers figure, evidently,, that that is enough 
for the time being; in July sales of 



new securities fell off to seventy-five 
millions, thirty-nine millions of which 
were Atchison convertible fours and 
Kansas City Southern fives announced 
in June but not brought out till July. 

The following is a record of the 
more important financing done in July: 

$10,000,000 of Interborough Rapid Transit 5s. 

5.000. 000 of Bethlehem Steel Notes. 

29.000. 000 of Atchison Convertible Bonds. 

10.000. 000 of Kansas City Southern Ry. 5s. 

8.000. 000 of International Steam Pump 6s. 

2.000. 000 of Dallas Electric Corp. Stock. 

2.128.000 of Cleveland Elec. Ry. 5s. 

1.000. 000 of Merchants Heat & Light 5s. 

1,000,000 of Belt R. R. & Stock Yards 4s. 

1.000. 000 of Southern Steel & Iron 5s. 

2.000. 000 of Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris 

R. R. 3V6s. 

3.500.000 of Atlanta, Birm. & Atl. receivers’ 

ctfs. 



$74,628,000 



VALUABLE ANALYSES. 



440TUDIES in security values” is 
^ the name of an excellent series 
of analyses of various properties being 
issued by Freeman, Rollins 8c Co. of 
New York. Union Pacific, United 
States Steel, Southern Pacific and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad have all been taken 
up in turn, the analysis of the last 
named property attracting particular 
attention because of the recent opening 
of the McAdoo tunnels under the Hud- 
son River and the strong suggestion 
to the public mind as to the advantages 
which w T ill be derived by the Pennsyl- 
vania when its nearly completed tun- 
nels are put in operation. 

The analysis of Pennsylvania closes 
with particular emphasis on this point. 
"The importance of the New York tun- 
nels,” it says, "to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad will probably not be fully ap- 
preciated by the investing public until 
after the tunnels have been placed in 
operation, and the results are actually 
seen. By means of the tunnels, the 
Pennsylvania will be the only railroad 
operating out of New York City in 
more than one direction. It will op- 
erate northerly and easterly by means 
of the New York, New Haven 8c Hart- 
ford and the Long Island Railroads. It 
already has a firm grip upon traffic in a 
southerly direction; and it divides with 
the New York Central and lesser trunk 
lines the west bound traffic. Further- 
more, by the possession of a terminal in 
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the heart of New York City, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will become recog- 
nized as a distinctly New York enter- 
prise and will enjoy the prestige that 
has always been held by the New York 
Central Railroad through its terminals 
at the Grand Central Station. 

Pennsylvania Railroad stock repre- 
sents actual cash investment in the 
property. Much of the stock was is- 
sued at 120 and (through the convert- 
ible bonds of 1912) 140. The cash in- 
vestment represented by the stock has 
been increased by the expenditure of 
huge sums in surplus earnings. We be- 
lieve that after another year the earn- 
ings per share will again be at least as 
large as in 1902, before the company 
entered upon its great expansion policy. 
We recommend the stock for investment 
to those who are desirous of discount- 
ing the future/’ 



INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT 
BONDS. 



AAESSRS. FISK & ROBINSON of 
New York make the following 
interesting comparisons : 



One of the questions uppermost in 
the mind of national bank officials to- 
day is how best to adjust the Govern- 
ment bond account to meet, with as lit- 
tle loss as possible, the effect of new 
legislation. In view of the likelihood 
of a three per cent, issue, the almost 
unanimous decision of banks not to re- 
tire circulation at current prices for 
bonds is quite remarkable. It will be 
noted from the table below that on the 



basis of the present tax on circulation 
secured by 2s and 3s, which is one and 
one-half per cent, and one per cent., re- 
spectively, per annum, there is a rela- 
tive difference in value of substantially 
four per cent, in favor of the latter, 
assuming a 10-year maturity. Thus it 
would be necessary entirely to remove 
the tax on circulation secured by ten- 
years 2s, in order that the same profit 
might be realized as could be obtained 
from a ten-year three per cent, bond 
with a circulation tax of 1 per cent, 
per annum. Therefore, the determina- 
tion by banks to retain two per cent, 
bonds purchased at much higher prices, 
say at an average of 105, even with the 
possibility of further loss confronting 
them, can be explained only on the 
ground of their conclusion that any leg- 
islation covering the authorization of 
higher rate bonds must be on a basis to 
maintain the price of outstanding issues 
at not less than par. 



RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE SOUTH. 

A NOTHER long step in the railroad 
development of the South is be- 
ing made in the line which the Burling- 
ton is building to connect its southeast- 
ernmost terminus with the Louisville & 
Nashville system at Paducah, Ky. That 
the fifty miles of road will be pushed to 
completion and a bridge thrown over 
the Ohio River at Paducah is admitted;, 
concerning the traffic arrangements, 
which will exist between the two sys- 



INCREASE OF INCOME BY CIRCULATION OVER WHAT WOULD BE EARNED BY 
LOANING COST OF BONDS AT FOUR PER CENT.— AMOUNT OF 





INCREASE 


PER ANNUM ON 


EACH 


$100,000 


BONDS. 




J 




Tax 1% per An. 


Tax %% per An. 


Tax %% 


per An. 


No Tax per An. 




10 Yr. 


30 Yr. 


10 Yr. 


30 Yr. 


10 Yr. 


30 Yr. 


10 Yr. 


30 Yr. 




3s. 


3s. 


2s. 


2s. 


2s. 


2s. 


2s. 


2s. 


100 and Int. 


$1,900 


$1,900 


$1,400 


$1,400 


$1,650 


$1,650 


$1,900 


$1,900 


100% 


1,838 


1,871 


1,338 


1.371 


1,588 


1,621 


1,838 


1,871 


101 


1,777 


1,842 


1,277 


1,342 


1,527 


1,592 


1,777 


1,842 


101% 


1,715 


1,813 


1,215 


1,313 


1,465 


1,563 


1,715 


1,813 


102 


1.653 


1,784 


1,153 


1,284 


1,403 


1.534 


1,653 


1,784 


102% 


1,592 


1,755 


1,092 


1,255 


1,342 


1,505 


1,592 


1,765 


103 * 


1,530 


1,727 


1,030 


1,227 


1,280 


1,477 


1,530 


1,727 


103% 


1,468 


1,698 


968 


1,198 


1,218 


1,448 


1,468 


1,698 


104 


1,407 


1,669 


907 


1,169 


1,157 


1,419 


1,407 


1,669 


104% 


1,345 


1,640 


845 


1,140 


1,095 


1,390 


1,345 


1,640 


105 


1,284 


1,611 


784 


1,111 


1,034 


1,361 1,284 1,611 
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terns, however, great reticence is being 
observed. 

Developments of great importance 
often originate from small beginnings, 
and that is apt to be true in the case 
of this short connecting link being built 
between the Burlington and Louisville 
& Nashville systems. What is really 
happening is that another most impor- 
tant gateway is being opened up be- 
tween the South and the North. Mr. 
Hill's Burlington only a short time ago 
acquired control of Colorado & South- 
ern. That gave the Hill system access 
to the western end of the “cotton belt" 
and an outlet at the western end of the 
Gulf of Mexico. But with that Mr. 
Hill is evidently not satisfied. The 
great development of the South is some- 
thing which he fully realizes and some- 
thing which he proposes to turn to the 
advantage of his own railroads. Hence 
the building of this link between Her- 
rin and Paducah and the connection of 
the great transcontinental system of the 
North with the two systems — Louisville 
& Nashville and Atlantic Coast Line — 
which network the southeastern States. 

With regard to its influence on the 



securities of the roads concerned, what- 
ever the exact nature of the traffic alli- 
ance may be, material benefits are like- 
ly to follow. Mr. Hill is still the “Em- 
pire Builder,” and while no new em- 
pires will be built up in the South de- 
velopment of properties will be carried 
on on a large scale. Moreover, the 
Hill idea has always been to build up 
traffic by the development of the terri- 
tory through which the railroad runs. 
The securities of both the Hill system 
and the roads with whom it has made 
this new connection are likely to be in- 
creased in value thereby. 



AN INTERESTING INVESTMENT 
BOOKLET. 

44/^ ILT-EDGE HOLDINGS” is the 
vJ title of an attractive and convinc- 
ing booklet, issued by J. Frank 
Howell, banker, stock and bond broker, of 
St New street, New York. It gives valu- 
able points in regard to stock and bond in- 
vestment, it is full of facts, so written in 
such a strong style and so well illustrated 
that it undoubtedly, will be kept for future 
reference bv those who secure a copy. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to August 24, approximate yield figured to September 1.] 



Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers In 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and Inactive railroad and Industrial securi- 
ties. 10 Wall st., New York. 

STATE AND CITY BONDS. 



Approx. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

Alabama 4s, 1956 103 -105 3.78 

Georgia 4%s, 1915 103 -105 3.50 

Massachusetts 3%s, 1940 99 - 99*4 3.53 

New York State 3s. 1959 103 -104 % 2.88 

So. Car. 4%s, 1933 103 -105 4.15 

Boston 3%s, July, 1929 96 %- 97 % 3.70 

N. Y. City 4 %s, Nov., 1917 104%-104% 3.86 

N. Y. City 4s, Nov., 1957 101 Vi -101 % 3.93 

N. Y. City 3%a, Nov., 1954 91 %- 91% 3.93 

N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., 1910. .103%-104 2.80 



SHORT TERM SECURITIES 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial se- 
curities. Date of maturity is given, because of 
the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued Interest should be added to price. 



Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 



Am. Cig. A 4s. Mar. 15, ’ll.. 98% 99% 

Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 15. ’12.. 98 . 98% 

Am. Loco. 6s. Oct., *10 100% 100% 

Am. Tel. & T. 6s, Jan., ’10.. 100% 100% 

Atl. Coast L. 5s. Mar., '10.. 100% 101 

"Big Four” 5s, June, '11 101% 101% 

B. , R. & Pitts. Equip. 4%s.. 99% 100 

•C., H. & D. 4%s, 1908 70% 72% 

C. , H. & D. 4s. July. 1913.. 96% 98 

Chic. & N. W. deb. 5s, '09.. 100 100% 

Del. & Hud. 4 %s, July, '22.. 102% 103% 

Int. R. T. 6s, May. ’ll 104 104% 

Int. R. T. 5s, Mar., ’10 101 101% 

K. C. R. & L. 6s. Sept.. '12.. 99% 100% 

Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’10 99% 100 

Louis. & N. 5s. Mar., '10 100% 101 

J^ake Shore 5s, Feb., '10.... 100% 100% 

Mich. Cen. 6s. Feb., ’10 100% 100% 

Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb., ’ll.. 99% 99% 

N. Y. Central 6s. Feb., ’10.. 100% 100% 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '10.100% 101% 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 6s, Nov., '12.102% 102% 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s. Nov., '14.103% 104 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s. Nov., '16.104% 105 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’19.106 106% 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s. Jan. 9, '10. 100 Vi 100% 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, '11.101 101% 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, ’12.101% 102% 

Norf. & West. 5s, May, '10.. 100% 101% 

No. American 5s. May, ’12... 99% 101 

Penn. R. R. 5s. Mar. 15, '10.. 100% 101 

Pub. Ser. Cor. 5s. Nov., ’09.. 100% 100% 

St. L. & S. F. 5s. Jan., 'll.. 99% 100 



4.40 
4.70 
4.35 

3.12 
3.00 

4.12 

4.50 
flat 
4.55 
3.76 

4.17 

3.50 

3.00 
5.90 

6.00 

3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
5.20 

3.25 
4.15 
4.15 
4.15 
4.15 
4.15 

8.12 

4.00 
4.05 

3.17 

4.50 

3.40 

2.25 

5.00 
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Approx. 
Bid. Asked. Yield. 



8t. L. A S. F. 4 %s, Feb.. ’12. 87 97% 

S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s. June, 'll.. 100% 101 

8.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., *12.100% 101 

Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., *10... 100% 100% 

tSouthern Ry. 6s, May, '11.. 100% 100% 

Tidewater 6s, June, 'IS 102% 103% 

Pitts., Shawmut A North, rec. 

ctfs. 5s. Jan., *14 99 100 

Wabash 4%s, May, '10 99% 100 

Westlnghouse 6s, Aug., ’10.. 100% 101% 



5.55 
5.38 

4.55 

3.60 
2.62 
6.15 

5.00 

4.60 
4.95 



• Notes quoted "flat." 
t Have been called for Nov., 1909. 



INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 



Bid. Asked. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma A Western... 4 16 

Atlanta A West Point 147 152 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 295 315 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 27% 32 

Central New England 5 

Central New England, pref 15 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 49 55 

Chicago, Ind. A Louisville, pref.... 70 78 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 50 

Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref. . 65 75 

Cincin., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac....ll0 125 

Cincln., N. O. A Tex. Pac., pref. .105 110 

Cincinnati Northern 35 45 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus. ... 68 75 

Cleve.. Cin., Chic. & St. L.. pref. .101 106 

Cripple Creek Central 33 38 

Cripple Creek Central, pref 53 60 

Delaware 77 81 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref 83 

Detroit & Mackinac 45 66 

Detroit & Mackinac, pref 91 95 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 42% 

Georgia, South. A Florida 33 88 

Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref. . 94 98 

Georgia. South. A Flor., 2d pref. . 78 77 

Huntington A Broad Top 12 14 

Huntington & Broad Top. pref.... 34 87 

Kansas City, Mexico A Orient.... 12 14 

Kansas City. Mex. & Orient, pref. .19 23 

Louisville, Henderson A St. Louis. 13 16 



Louisville. Hend. A St. L., 


pref. . 


. 33 


88 


Maine Central 




.195 




Maryland & Pennsylvania. 




. 15 


23 


Michigan Central 




.150 


180 


Mississippi Central 




. 44 


48 


Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., 


pref. . . 


.110 


117 


Pere Marquette 


. 20 


25 


Pere Marquette, 1st pref.. 




. 55 


68 


Pere Marquette, 2d pref... 




. 30 


84 


Pittsburgh, Shawmut A Northern. 


2 


5 


8t. Louis. Rocky Mt. & Pac 


., pref. 


. 45 


65 


Seaboard Company 




. 18 


21 


Seaboard, 1st pref 




. 42 


60 


Seaboard, 2d pref 




. 37 


40 


Spokane A Inland Empire 




. 45 


65 


Spokane & Inland Empire, 


pref. . 


. 70 


80 


Texas Central 




. 35 


40 


Texas Central, pref 




. 75 


90 


Virginian 




. 27 


81 


Western Pacific 




. 28 


81 


Williamsport A North Branch . . . . 


. 1 


3 



GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS. 



Bid. Asked. 

Albany A Susquehanna 275 320 

Allegheny A Western 142 160 

Atlanta & Charlotte Air Line 185 200 

Augusta & Savannah Ill 113 

Beech Creek 98 102 

Boston A Lowell 223 230 

Boston A Albany 228 233 

Boston & Providence 290 300 

Camden & Burlington County 140 150 

Catawlssa 110 120 

Cayuga & Susquehanna 215 225 

Cleveland A Pittsburgh 175 180 

Cleve. & Pittsburgh (Betterment) .. 100 103 

Columbus & Xenia 202 206 

Concord A Montreal 170 

Concord & Portsmouth 170 

Connecticut & Passu mpslc River.. 138 145 

Connecticut River 272 280 

Dayton & Michigan, pref 180 190 

Delaware A Bound Brook 195 205 

Detroit. Hllsdale & Southwestern.. 98 102 

East Pennsylvania 135 139 

Elmira A Williamsport, pref 130 140 

Erie & Kalamazoo 240 245 

Erie & Pittsburgh 152 160 

Georgia Railroad & Banking 254 260 

Grand River Valley 122 130 

Hereford 88 92 

Illinois Central Leased Lines 99 103 

Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw 90 95 

Joliet & Chicago 170 175 

Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref.. 136 145 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern .... 320 350 

Little Miami 212 215 

Louisiana A Missouri River, pref.. 166 175 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven 123 130 

Mobile A Birmingham 70 76 

Mobile & Ohio 84 88 

Morris A Essex 182 185 

Nashville A Decatur 181 189 

New Hampshire A Northampton .. 104 107 

New York, Lackawanna A West.. 125 130 

North Carolina Railroad 162 170 

North Pennsylvania 201 210 

Northern R. R. of N. H 130 150 

Northern R. R. of N. J 85 95 

Norwich & Worcester, pref 200 220 

Ogden Mine R. R 95 105 

Old Colony 195 200 

Oswego A Syracuse 220 230 

Peoria & Bureau Valley 185 195 

Philadelphia A Trenton 250 

Pitts.. Bessemer A Lake Erie 34 37 

Pitts.. Bessemer & Lake E., pref. . 72 74 

Pittsburgh. Ft. Wayne & Chic 174 177 

Pittsfield A North Adams 125 135 

Pittsburgh, McKeesp't A Ylough.,127 133 

Providence & Worcester 270 280 

Rensselaer A Saratoga 195 202 

Rome A Clinton 135 142 

Rome, Watertown A Ogdensburg. . 124 128 

Saratoga & Schenectady 168 175 

Southwestern of Georgia Ill 113 

Troy & Greenbush 174 180 

Upper Coos 135 14 5 

Utica A Black River 174 180 

Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna. . .151 155 

United N. J. R. R. A Canal 250 255 

Valley of New York 123 130 

Ware River 165 175 

Warren Railroad 175 iss 



BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 

Corrected to August 15, 1909. 



NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 



Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
120 Broadway, New York. 



Aetna 


National Bank . 


Dlv. 


Rate. Bid. 
8 176 


Asked. 


Amer. 


Exchange Nat. 


Bk. . 


10 


245 


255 


Bank 


of America 




26 


676 


585 


Bank 


of the Manhattan 


Co. 


12 


330 


345 



Div. Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Bank of the Metropolis... 


16 


380 


410 


Bank of N. Y.. N. B. A.. 


14 


325 


340 


Bank of Washington Hts. 


8 


265 




Battery Park Nat. Bank. 




130 


140 


Bowery Bank 


12 


375 




Bronx Borough Bank ... 




300 




Bryant Park Bank 




150 




Century Bank 


6 


160 


iio 


Chase National Bank .... 


6 


300 




Chatham National Bank.. 


16 


290 


300 


Chelsea Exchange Bank... 


8 


185 
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Dlv. Rate. 

Chemical National Bank... 15 
Citizens Central Nat. Bk. . . . 6 

Coal & Iron Nat. Bank 10 

Colonial Bank 10 

Columbia Bank 12 

Corn Exchange Bank 16 

East River Nat. Bank 6 

Fidelity Bank 6 

Fifth Avenue Bank 100 

Fifth National Bank 12 

First National Bank 32 

Fourteenth Street Bank... 10 
Fourth National Bank .... 8 

Gallatin National Bank.... 12 
Garfield National Bank.... 12 
German-Amerlcan Bank ... 6 

German Exchange Bank... 20 

Germania Bank 20 

Greenwich Bank 10 

Hanover National Bank.... 16 
Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 

Bank 20 

Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. . 8 

Jefferson Bank 10 

Liberty National Bank .... 20 

Lincoln National Bank 8 

Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 12 
Mechanics’ Nat. Bank .... 12 

Mercantile Nat. Bank 4 

Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk... 6 

Merchants’ Nat. Bank .... 7 

Metropolitan Bank 8 

Mount Morris Bank 10 

Mutual Bank 8 

Nassau Bank 8 

Nassau Bk. of Commerce.. 8 
Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ . . 6 

National City Bank 10 

National Copper Bank .... 8 

National Park Bank 16 

National Reserve Bank 

New Netherlands’ Bank 

N. Y. County Nat. Bank. . 40 
N. T. Produce Ex. Bank.... 8 

Night & Day Bank 

Nineteenth Ward Bank .... 15 

Northern Bank 6 

Pacific Bank 8 

Peoples’ Bank 10 

Phenlx National Bank .... 6 

Plaza Bank 20 

Seaboard National Bank... 10 
Second National Bank .... 12 

Sherman National Bank 

State Bank 10 

Twelfth Ward Bank 6 

Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 6 

Union Ex. Nat. Bk 10 

West Side Bank 12 

Yorkvllle Bank 16 



Bid. 


Asked. 




Div. Rate, 


, Bid. 


Asked. 


425 




Manhattan Trust Co. 


(par 






150 


i60 


$30) 


12 


365 


385 


260 


270 


Mercantile Trust Co. . . 


30 


750 




375 




Metropolitan Trust Co. 


24 


650 


562 


375 


425 


Morton Trust Co 


20 


500 




330 


335 


Mutual Alliance Trust 


Co.. 8 


120 


130 


120 


130 


Nassau Trust Co 


8 




165 


165 


175 


National Surety Co. . . . 


8 


180 




4000 


. . . 


N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 


Co. 45 


1080 


1120 


300 


. . . 


N. Y. Mtg. & Security 


Co.. 10 


200 


210 


800 




New oYrk Trust Co. . . 


32 


690 




140 




Peoples' Trust Co 


12 


285 


300 


225 




Standard Trust Co. . . . 


12 


340 


, . 


340 


355 


Title Guar. & Trust Co. 


20 


500 


60S 


276 


. . . 


Trust Co. of America. . 


10 


360 


380 


135 


. . . 


Union Trust Co 


50 


1276 




450 


500 


U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co. 


24 


440 


455 


500 




United States Trust Co 


50 


1200 


. . . 


250 


270 


Van Norden Trust Co.. 


12 




266 


545 




Washington Trust Co. 


12 


390 


. . . 






Windsor Trust Co 


6 


130 


140 


535 


550 











185 

180 

530 

400 

255 

250 

180 

160 

155 

185 

250 

290 

205 

184 
140 
350 
245 
467 
140 
200 
765 
167 
200 

i05 

230 

280 

175 

610 

350 

350 

140 

290 

i 7 5 

185 
600 
450 



440 

265 

260 

190 

170 

165 

195 

sio 

188 

155 

355 

255 

475 

150 



176 

240 

425 

116 

260 

300 

185 

635 



325 

150 



195 



BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, member* 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 
Congress St.. Boston. 

Name. 

Atlantic National Bank 

Boylston National Bank 4 

Commercial National Bank ... 

Eliot National Bank 

First National Bank 12 

First Ward National Bank 8 

Fourth National Bank 7 

Merchants National Bank 10 

Metropolitan National Bank 
National Bank of Commerce . 

National Market Bank. Brighton.. 6 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 8 

National Shawmut Bank 10 

National Union Bank 7 

National Security Bank 12 

New England National Bank 

Old Boston National Bank 5 

Peoples' National Bank, Roxbury 

Second National Bank 10 

South End National Bank 5 

State National Bank 7 

Webster & Atlas National Bank.. 

Winthrop National Bank 10 



Dlv. 


Last 


Rate. 


Sale. 


6 


140 


4 


103* 


6 


140 


8 


218 


12 


328* 


8 


181* 


7 


165 


10 


260* 


6 


122 


6 


172* 


6 


102 


8 


167 


10 


315 


7 


186* 


12 


• 


6 


152 


5 


125* 


6 


130 


10 


227* 


5 


104* 


7 


176* 


7 


165* 


10 


325 



• No public sales. 



BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 



NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 





Div 


Rate 


Bid. 


Asked 


Astor Trust Co 




8 


315 


330 


Bankers Trust Co 




16 


750 




Broadway Trust Co. . . 




6 


140 




Brooklyn Trust Co. . . . 




20 


415 




Carnegie Trust Co 




8 


180 


196 


Citizens’ Trust Co 






135 


140 


Central Trust Co 




80 


1000 


*1076 


Columbia Trust Co. . . . 




8 


265 


290 


Commercial Trust Co. . 






142 


150 


Empire Trust Co 




8 


290 




Equitable Trust Co. . . . 
Farmers' Loan A Trust 


Col 


20 


475 


... 


(par $25) 




40 


1400 




Fidelity Trust Co 




6 


200 


207 


Fifth Avenue Trust Co. 




12 


400 




Flatbush Trust Co. ... 




8 


210 




Franklin Trust Co 




8 


205 




Fulton Trust Co 




10 


265 




Guaranty Trust Co. . . . 




20 


680 




Guardian Trust Co. . . . 






140 




Hamilton Trust Co. . . . 




io 


265 


275 


Home Trust Co 




4 


105 




Hudson Trust Co 




6 


165 


i 85 


International Bank’g Corp. . 


4 


120 




Kings Co. Trust Co. . . . 




14 


480 




Knickerbocker Trust Co., 






326 


350 


Lawyers Mortgage Co. . . , 
Lawyers Title Insurance 


& 


12 


220 


230 


Trust Co 




12 


240 


255 


Lincoln Trust Co 






160 


167 


Long Isl. Loan & Trust 


Co. 


1*2 


295 


305 



Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

American Trust Co 8 345 

Bay State Trust Co 7 • 

Beacon Trust Co 8 185 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co 14 369 

City Trust Co 12 400 

Columbia Trust Co 5 120 

Commonwealth Trust Co 6 211 

Dorchester Trust Co 105 

Exchange Trust Co • 

Federal Trust Co 6 130 

International Trust Co 16 400 

Liberty Trust Co • 

Mattapan D. & T. Co 6 201 

Mechanics Trust Co 6 110 

New England Trust Co 15 309 

Old Colony Trust Co 20 625 

Puritan Trust Co 6 190 

State Street Trust Co 8 • 

United States Trust Co 12 225 



• No public sales. 

CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 



Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 162 
Monroe St.. Chicago. 







Dlv. 


Rate. Bid. 


Asked. 


Bankers 


National 


Bank. . . . 


8 233 


238 


Calumet 


National 


Bank. . . . 


6 150 




Commercial National Bank. 


12 334 


340 
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Div. 


Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Continental National Bank. 


S 


820 


325 


Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 


12 


388 


387 


Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 


10 


221 


225 


First National Bank 


16 


480 


485 


First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 


10 


240 




Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 


8 


187 


i9i 


Hamilton National Bank... 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 


6 


186 


138 


Bank 


12 


252 


262 


Monroe National Bank .... 


4 


131 


141 


Nat. Bank of the Republic.. 


8 


202 


205 


National City Bank 


6 


190 


200 


National Produce Bank 




ISO 


135 


Prairie National Bank .... 




140 





CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 



Div. Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


American Tr. & Sav. Bank. 


8 


268 


272 


Austin State Bank 




276 




Central Trust Co 


7 


170 


1.78 


Chicago City Bank 


10 


174 


178 


Chicago Savings Bank 


6 


139 


14S 


Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 


10 


189 


196 


Drexel State Bank 


10 


172 




Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 


8 


180 


189 


Englewood State Bank 


6 


110 


113 


Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank.... 


8 


300 




Hibernian Banking Assn... 


8 


226 


230 


Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 


505 


620 


Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 


7 


119 


122 


Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. 


5 


112 


115 


Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 


12 


400 


400 


Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 


6 


119 


121 


Northern Trust Co 


8 


308 


320 


Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bank . . . 


8 


160 


175 


Prairie State 


8 


260 




Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 


8 


156 




Railway Exchange Bank... 


4 


115 




Security Bank 




160 


165 


South Chicago Sav. Bank.. 


6 


180 


135 


State Bank of Chicago.... 


12 


290 


300 


Stock Yards Savings Bank. 


8 


210 


• • • 


Union Stock Yds. State Bk. 


6 


125 


ISO 


Union Trust Co 


8 


320 


• • • 


Western Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 


6 


156 


160 


Woodlawn Trust Co 


6 


124 


126 



A FAMOUS BANK NOTE. 

O NE day about the year 1818 George 
Cruikshank was passing Newgate on 
his way to the exchange when, seeing 
a crowd collected, he went forward to learn 
what was the matter and saw that it was 
the execution of several men and women. 
He was horrified at the spectacle and on 
inquiring learned’ that the woman was be- 
ing hanged for passing counterfeit one 
pound notes. He learned also that this pun- 
ishment was quite a common thing, even 
though the poor wretches often sinned in 
ignorance, being the dupes of men who 
sent them to buy some trifles and return 
the change to them. Wrung with pity and 
with shame, Cruikshank went home and im- 
mediately, under the inspiration of his feel- 
ing, sketched a grotesque caricature of a 
bank note. He called it a bank restriction 
note — not to be imitated. He represented 
on it a place of execution, with spaces about 
filled with halters and manacles, a figure 
of Britannia devouring her children and 
transport ships bearing the lucky or un- 
lucky ones who had escaped death to Van 
Diemen’s Land, or Australia, while in place 



of the well known signature of Abraham* 
Newland was that of “J. Ketch.” 

He had just finished this when his pub- 
lisher, Hone, entered and, seeing it, begged 
to have it for publication. So Cruikshank 
etched it and gave it to Hone, who ex- 
hibited it for sale in his window with start- 
ling effect. Crowds quickly began to gather 
and purchased so eagerly that the issue was 
soon exhausted. 

Cruikshank was kept hard at work mak- 
ing more etchings. The crowds grew so 
great that the street was blocked, and the 
mayor had to send soldiers to clear it. 
Hone realized over £700 in a few days. — 
London Standard . 



A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 

O NE of San Francisco’s banks had an 
experience recently that fairly left it 
gasping for breath. Also the expe- 
rience cost it a couple of hundred dollars. 

A man from the firm of Johnson & 
Nelson asked the paying teller for $6 in 
nickels. The teller shoved over a paper 
roll of coin. 

When the rolls were opened they were 
discovered to contain five-dollar gold pieces 
— 1£0 of ’em, totalling $600. The customer 
nearly fainted. Then he asked the paying 
teller if he hadn’t made a mistake. 

The paying teller hadn’t seen the contents 
of the package. Besides, it is the policy of 
every bank to inculcate the doctrine of its 
infallibility. 

“We never make mistakes,” was the calm 
reply. 

The customer left, scratching his head. 
Some hours later he was reached by a 
frantic telephone call. But by that time 
the customer thoroughly understood that 
the bank never made mistakes. 

The bank got back all except $200 of iU 
extra money by the process of buying it 
back. 



A NEW BOOK ON GREAT FOR- 
TUNES. 

M ISS ANNA YOUNGMAN’S inter- 
esting and valuable new book on “The 
Economic Causes of Great Fortunes" 
will be issued by this company this month. 
Miss Youngman, who is connected with the 
department of economics at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has given her subject careful study and 
close research. Her book will be read with 
interest and profit by all students of eco- 
nomic subjects. The new book will be is- 
sued in attractive and readable form, mak- 
ing a volume of 200 pages, bound in red 
cloth, with title in gold. The price will be 
$1.50 net. 
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REMARKABLE GROWTH OF THE COAL AND 
IRON NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 



W HEN the Coal and Iron National 
Bank of the City of New York was 
organized, in April, 1904, it had a 
capital of $300,000, surplus $180,000. The 



As the business was further extended and 
enlarged even the capitalization of $500,000 
proved inadequate. On July 14, of the 
present year, $500,000 additional capital 




JOHN T. SPROULL 
President Coal and Iron National Bank. 



bank was a success from the start, and the 
increase in its business developed so rapidly 
that it became desirable In June, 1907, to 
increase the capital to $500,000. Thereaf- 
ter the earnings grew in proportion, and 
the following year dividend w-as increased 
from six per cent, to ten per cent. 

418 



was added, bringing the present capital up 
to $1,000,000. This increase was effected by 
the declaration of a 100 per cent, cash divi- 
dend out of the bank’s surplus and the use 
of this money for subscription by the stock- 
holders at par, thus leaving a surplus and 
profits in excess of $300,000. 
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DAVID TAYLOR 

2nd Vice-President Coal and Iron National Bank. 



For four years the bank was an associate 
member of the New York Clearing-House 
Association. On July 27, 1909, at a special 
meeting of the association, called for that 
purpose, the bank was elected to full mem- 
bership. It was a most complimentary ac- 
tion, in view of the fact that there are but 
fifty members in the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation. 

The Coal and Iron National Bank of New 
York is a desirable correspondent for the 
small country bank, and its wonderful 
growth has been largely attained by culti- 
vating this particular class of business. The 



bank's relations with customers are con- 
ducted with a keen appreciation of the fact 
that the interest of the bank and its de- 
positors are essentially mutual. 

Full credit must also be given to the ex- 
ecutive staff for their loyal efforts in be- 
half of the institution over which they pre- 
side. These officials are John T. Sproull, 
president; Anthony A. Lisman, vice-presi- 
dent; David Taylor, 2nd vice-president; 
Addison H. Day, cashier; H. J. Dorgeloh, 
assistant cashier. 

On the directorate of the Coal and Iron 
National Bank of New York there are 
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thirty men, representing almost every line 
of business. Undoubtedly their connections 
with this bank have brought it in touch with 
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A. H. DAY 

Cashier Coal and Iron National Bank, 
New York City. 

many of the largest industrial and railroad 
interests in the country. 

The directors are: Francis J. A rend, 

treasurer Delaval Separator Co.; Wm. G. 
Beslcr, vice-president and general manager 
Central Railroad of New Jersey; D. G. 
Boissevain, director Kansas City Southern 
R. R., director Rock Island Company; M. F. 
Burns, president Burns Brothers, coal; 
George H. Campbell, general supt. B. & O. 
R. R., vice-president S. I. Rapid Transit 
R. R.; Daniel F. Connor, Whitney & Kem- 
merer, wholesale coal; Alfred A. Cook, 
Leventritt, Cook & Nathan; Henry L. De 
Forest, 143 Liberty street; Allison Dodd, 
director Burns Brothers, coal; H. W. 
Douty, real estate agent. Central Railroad 
of N. J.; W. Butler Duncan, Jr., Have- 
meyer estate; George D. Harris, of George 
D. Harris & Co., coal; John C. Juhring, 
vice-president, Francis H. Leggett & Co.; 
Albert B. Kerr, Zabriskie, Murray, Sage & 
Kerr; Anthony A. Lisman, of A. A. Lis- 
man & Co.; E. E. Loomis, vice-president, 
D. L. & W. R. R. ; James A. McGraw, 
president, McGraw Publishing Co.; John 
A. Middleton, first vice-president, Lehigh 
Valley R. R., vice-president Lehigh Valley 



Coal Co.; James H. Parker, president, Mu- 
tual Alliance Trust Co., director, National 
Bank of Commerce; Edwin H. Peck, of 
E. H. & W. J. Peck, coffees; Wm, S. Rodie, 
president. North River Coal Co.; George 
Sheffield, of Sheffield & McCullough, mem- 
bers of New York Stock Exchange; John 
T. Sproull, president; Wm. H. Taylor, pres- 
ident, Goodwin Car Co.; David Taylor, sec- 
ond vice-president; Stephen H. Voorhees, 
agent Royal Bank of Canada; G. O. Water- 
man, treasurer, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., treasurer, Central R. R. of N. J.; 
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H. J. DORGELOH 

Assistant Cashier Coal and Iron National 
Bank, New York City. 



Samuel Weil, Samuel Weil & Son; Wm. H. 
Woodin, American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 

The bank’s statement at the close of busi- 
ness July 15, 1909, was as follows: 

RESOURCES. 



I.oans and discounts $8,136,430.73 

I T . S. bonds at par 410,000.00 

Other stocks and bonds 1,962,870.31 

Due from banks 487,357.49 

('ash and exchange 2,276,796.78 



$6,262,955.26 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $1,000,000.00 

Surplus and profits (earned) 303,934.72 

Circulation 401,400.00 

Deposits 6,550,015.96 

Reserve for taxes 7,424.58 

Dividend unpaid 180.00 



$6,262,955.26 
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I N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America . — Theodore Roosevelt. 



THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS IN 

MEXICO. 

By George D. Cook. 



T HE late financial crisis, which resulted 
in a stringent money market in ah 
the large financial centers of the 
world, brought to the attention of invest- 
ors all classes of securities, especially the 
ones relating to foreign bonds, not the 
least among which were the Mexican gov- 
ernment, state and municipal bonds. 

The very slight depreciation in the value 
of these securities, caused much favorable 
comment by prominent bankers, but evi- 
dently the fair rate of interest, the fact 
that the bonds have been so generally dis- 
tributed throughout the world, and the high 
credit of Mexico, are good reasons for the 
steadiness of the Mexican securities. 

Below are some very interesting figures 
showing the wonderful increase in the Re- 
public's revenues from 1895 to 1909: 

Ordinary 

Fiscal Revenue 

Years. in cash. 



1895- 1896 

1896- 1897 

1897- 1898 

1898- 1899 

1899- 1909, 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902. 

1902- 1903. 

1903- 1904. 

1904- 1905. 

1905- 1906. 

1906- 1907. 

1907- 1908. 

1908- 1909. 



$50,521,470 
51,500,628 
52,697,984 
60.139,212 
64,261.076 
62,998.804 
66,147,048 
76.023.416 
86.473,800 
92,083.886 
101,972.623 
113 OOO.OOii 
96,611.549 
103.3S5.0U0 



Another important item is that Mexico 
never has any deficit, but always makes its 
budget come within its revenues. 

The growth of American investments in 
Mexico, is a credit to the sagacity and good 
business judgment of discriminating in- 
vestors; and while this movement com- 
menced at a comparatively recent rate (the 
first to amount to anything having been 



in 1898) it is now estimated at some seven 
hundred million dollars gold. This is un- 
doubtedly due to a better and clearer 




George D. Cook. 



understanding regarding the stability and 
conservativeness of Mexican finances. 

While the Federal Government does not 
guarantee the loans of states and munici- 
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pa] i ties with the exception of three of the 
states where the bonds were issued for 
harbor improvements, ports of entry, etc., 
it does give careful supervision to all state 
and municipal issues, advising the proper 
authorities not to make any debt unless 
the principal and interest can be properly 
and promptly met from its regular annual 
revenues. 

The laws of Mexico are much the same as 
those of the United States, with one im- 
portant exception, which is that the states 
of Mexico may be sued for a debt, while 
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this is not so in the United States. When 
this fact was brought to the attention of 
one of New York city’s most prominent 
attorneys, he was not only agreeably sur- 
prised, but invested some of his own per- 
sonal funds in the securities. 

The wonderful richness of the country 
and the economical and able management of 
President Dias, surrounded as he is by 
capable assistants, contributes very largely 
to the high credit of the nation. In this 
connection, it is quite pertinent to say that 
it is scarcely possible that a man as wise 
as President Dias has not looked forward 
far enough into the future and provided as 
much as possible for the continuation of the 
present policy. Mexican debtor countries, 
without a doubt, thoroughly believe the 
present financial policy will be carried out. 
after the Dias regime. Probably the best 
evidence of the faith of the debtor nations 
is the fact that all of the Mexican securi- 
ties extend beyond what will in all probabil- 
ity be the natural life of President Dias, 
yet this fact has in no wise retarded or 
affected the sale of these securities. 

Much credit is due to Mexico for her 
decision in adopting a gold basis of fifty 
cents on the dollar, thereby establishing a 
uniform rate of exchange, which has proved 
most advantageous to the Republic. There 
seems to be no reason, should she continue 
her increased revenues, why she should not 
eventually adopt a basis of one hundred 
cents on the dollar and take her rightful 
place financially among the leading nations 
of the world. 

While there are a great many opportuni- 
ties offered in Mexico for investment in in- 
dustrials, any one, before investing, should 
use careful and conservative judgment, and 
if this is properly done, there is no reason 
for hesitating to make an investment in a 
Mexican industrial. 

The government ownership of railroads 
lias always been an open question, but with 
Mexico it is different as there were only two 
main lines to consolidate; this was done and 
has proven very successful and the securi- 
ties arising therefrom have found a ready 
and advancing market. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEXICAN 

WEST COAST. 

American Capital and Enterprise Being Attracted by Our Neighboring Republic. 



T HE development of the West Coast of 
Mexico constitutes one of the re- 
markable features of the present 
commercial and agricultural era. American 
capital has found a safe and none the less 
profitable field for exploitation, and the 
predictions of careful investigators as to 
the great future of the West Coast country 
justify the belief that the stream of Amer- 
ican dollars turned into the Mexican land 
of romance and mystery will flow back in 
multiplied proportions. 

Prominent American Financiers At- 
tracted by the Wealth of This 
Region. 

The development of this region is con- 
ducted on a basis of permanency. That is 
why E. H. Harriman, Harry Payne Whit- 
ney, James J. Hill, John Hays Hammond 
and other Americans of large financial im- 
portance have invested immense sums there. 
When Mr. Harriman began to extend his 
gigantic railroad building operations down 
into the Mexican West Coast country, peo- 
ple began to realize to some extent the 
wealth of the vast territory, contiguous to 
the American boundaries and along the 
Gulf of California, for Mr. Harriman does 
not capitalize dreams. His operations are 
not stimulated by chimerical probabilities. 
He has extended his Southern Pacific Sys- 
tem southward from Arizona through the 
Mexican States of Sonora and Sinaloa to 
tap the vast richness of the country that 
has lain dormant for centuries awaiting the 
call of militant American industry. 

Beginning of Agricultural Development. 

The development of the mines first 
brought the outriders into Mexico, as was 
the case with California in the past; and 
again, as in California, it is the agricultural 



wealth that, originally neglected, or over- 
looked, has now become the principal basis 
for the stirring activities of the present 
along the fertile alluvial lands of the Mex- 
ican West Coast. Where these lands are 
not watered, they have in the past been 
considered useless for the purposes of cul- 
tivation; but to-day, as in various of the 
Western American States, the installation 




Heniquen Plant, Used for Making Rope. 



of irrigating systems, fed by neighboring 
rivers, etc., renders them luxuriantly pro- 
ductive. 

But the soil of the Mexican West Coast 
is more variedly productive than that of 
the Western States of the Union. The 
region is a continuation of California, ex- 
cept for the artificialities of governmental 
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Map Showing Location of Santa Cruz y La Poza 
Ranch. 



boundaries, with the added advantage of a 
tropical climate. 

A Typical Case of Modern Agricultural 
Development in Mexico. 

The broad tract owned by the Sonora 
Land and Irrigation Company, in the State 
of Sonora, affords a striking illustration of 
what progressive Americans are doing to 
take advantage of the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the Mexican West Coast. This 
tract, covering 141,000 acres, eight-tenths 
of which is either already under cultiva- 
tion or capable of being rendered so by 
means of irrigation, adjoins the route of 
the Sonora division of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad. The plantation parallels 
the track for about fifteen miles. 
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The plantation, or ranch, is the historical 
Santa Cruz and La Poza ranch. The his- 
torical side of this region should not be 
overlooked. The fertile valleys, broad 
plains and mineral-laden hills have been 
the prizes of conquest, and the Indians 
fought to preserve these fair expanses from 
the inroads of their copper-colored rivals 
as well as from those of the Mexicans and 
American “pale faces.” It is the land of 
the Yaquis and the Papagos. Here the 
tribes gloried in the expanses of river- 
watered lowland, and gathered their crops. 
Here the braves hurriedly pointed the way 
into the hills for their squaws and young 
ones when war danger threatened. Here 
were bloody battles fought, to prepare the 
land for days of peace, when those who had 
not fought reaped the rewards the land pro- 
vided for those who died in agony. 

Much of the popularity of this territory 
with the Indians, aside from the natural 
fertility of the soil, arose from the plenti- 
fulness of choice game. In the past the 
huntsman never returned empty-handed, for 
deer and gamebirds, quail, etc., were ob- 
tainable in surprising numbers. Wild tur- 
keys blackened the tree limbs at night and 
strutted through the bushes by day. The 
same conditions exist to-day. The denizons 
of the wildwood proved too numerous for 
even the dexterous, hunger-spurred Indians 
to exterminate, and the huntsman to- 
day has most enviable opportunities to re- 
plenish his larder with venison and other 
game. 

A Scene of Historic Interest. 

To recur to the historical side. On the 
Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch property 
is found a romantic memento in the shape 
of a monument erected to the memory of 
a French colonel, who was one of the aides 
of the ambitious but ill-fated Emperor 
Maximilian, who lost his life in the attempt 
of France to gain a foothold on the Amer- 
ican continent. 

Here it was that General Nelson A. Miles, 
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of the United States army, pursued the 
warlike Geronimo, when that famed chief- 
tain was making his last stand against the 
whites. Geronimo was captured along the 
Yaqui River by a force smaller than his 
own, a tribute to the stamina and fearless- 
ness of the American soldier. 

General Miles began his campaign against 
the Apaches in 1886 , when brigadier-gen- 
eral, in command of the Department of 
Missouri. His primitive force consisted of 
three regiments of infantry and four of 
cavalry. It was after a most hazardous 
campaign and after weeks of strenuous 
effort, on the heels of a flying but treacher- 
ous foe, that General Miles pursued the 
Apaches through Sonora and attacked them 
on the banks of the Yaqui River. Geronimo 
and his hideously painted and scarred 
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View of Garden — Two-Year Old Date Palma in the Distance. 



braves surrendered to the chief of the pale- either been shot by the Mexican troops or 
faces. Shortly after this Naichi (Natchez), deported to distant points. Many of the 
the hereditary chief of the Apaches, capitu- Papagos, in fact all of them that might re- 
lated with three hunderd and forty war- volt against the supremacy of the white 
riors. man, have also been deported. 

The Yaquis have made trouble in Sonora Cortez, the Spanish adventurer and ex- 
in the past, but the turbulent ones have plorer, encamped in and crossed Sonora* 



Irrigation Ditch, with Orange Trees on thelRight. 
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Uncultivated Growth of Corn. 



and relics of his occupation in the shape 
of crumbling ruins of stone defenses, erect- 
ed against his many native foes, are found 
to-day on the Santa Cruz and La Poza 
Ranch. The company plans to remove 
some of the relics found on the plantation 
to their central office, at 42 Broadway, New 
York city, where they will be placed on ex- 
hibition, with the consent of the Mexican 
Government. Cortez traversed this section 
in 1535, when after humiliating the kindly- 
souled monarch, Montezuma, he pushed 
northwestward and discovered the Peninsula 
and Gulf of California. 

Location op tiie Ranch. 

This ranch is located twelve miles south 
of Hermosillo, the capital of the State of 



Sonora, and three hundred and fifty miles 
nearer Chicago than is Los Angeles. The 
advantage of this location is apparent in 
that it places a tropical garden in ready 
communication with American markets. 
The ranch, formerly operated under the 
crude Mexican methods, is calculated to re- 
spond materially to American innovations 
other than those identified with irrigating 
land that is unproductive only through lack 
of moisture. Improved implements and 
farming machinery replace the antiquated 
methods of the Mexicans. Traction en- 
gines and steam-plows will enable the land 
to be cultivated to its absolute maximum 
capacity. 'The day of the old-style Mexi- 
can ploughing, with eight to ten mules to a 
plough, has passed. With the aid of a 
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traction engine, a strip of ground forty 
feet wide can be ploughed at the rate of 
three miles an hour. 

A Variety of Valuable Products. 

The crops raised on the ranch, even un- 
der the handicap of Mexican methods, show 
a markedly large output to the acre, in 
spite of the fact that Mexican farming 
provides for very little care of the crops 
w'hile growing. In 1907 on this estate corn 
sown and raised after the Mexican method 
on 600 acres brought a return of $18,000 
above all costs. The increase in profits re- 
sulting from the installation of up-to-date 
processes and labor-saving machinery, etc., 
is susceptible of actual demonstration. A 
wide market for corn exists in Mexico itself. 
Large quantities are imported into the Re- 
public, where it sells for seventy-five cents 
(gold) per bushel. Wheat, barley, hay, 
cotton, citrus fruits, tomatoes, fancy vege- 
tables, melons, dates and figs are products 
of the soil of the Santa Cruz and La Poza 
Ranch, which are never at a loss for a mar- 
ket. The demand for frijoles (a staple 
bean) and garbanza (a popular kind of 



small pea) is by no means confined to Mex- 
ico, where they” are consumed in large quan- 
tities. Several European countries, Spain 
in particular, import immense quantities of 
garbanza. The frijoles are a staple food 
of Mexico, served everywhere, and eaten by 
all classes. 

From fifty to sixty bushels of corn are 
raised per acre; wheat, thirty to sixty 
bushels; frijoles and garbanza, 100 bushels, 
and from six to eight crops of alfalfa are 
gathered every twelve months. Leaving 
the American markets out of consideration 
the demand for farm products in Mexico 
itself exceeds the supply by a wide mar- 
gin, because comparatively little attention 
has been paid to intelligent fanning. It 
is estimated by experts that nine-tenths of 
all foodstuffs for both man and beast are 
imported. 

The hennequin plant, from w-hich high 
quality rope is manufactured, grows to per- 
fection in the soil of this ranch. Twenty' 
million dollars’ worth of the raw' material 
was sent out of the country' last year to the 
United States alone. 

The timber is no mean item. A heavy 
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growth of. mesquite and ironwood and 
other trees suitable for fuel and construc- 
tion work is found in the lower sections of 
the ranch, although the northern part of 
the valley is pretty well cut over. A mar- 
ket for timber and fuel is found close at 
hand among the various mines. For in- 
stance, the El Colorado gold mine is located 
seven miles from the boundary of the 
ranch. Ironwood, in addition to being 
used for shoring up in mines, is used for 
railroad ties, etc. 

The soil of the region covered by this 
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ranch when desired. Several hundred date 
palms are already bearing their clusters 
of saccharine fruit, for which a market is 
never lacking. A section of the ranch 
will undoubtedly l>e devoted to extending 
this industry. 

Increased Vat.ff. Resulting From Irriga- 
tion. 

Of course, the full limit of the productive 
possibilities of this ranch, like others along 
the Mexican West Coast, will never be 
reached until the irrigation system is per- 
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ranch is found to be adapted to raising 
large quantities of oranges of fine quality. 
The planting of orange groves will be one 
of the chief activities of the company. 

The almost limitless grazing ground 
makes the raising of cattle and horses com- 
paratively easy. The company has exclu- 
sive government rights for grazing on be- 
tween seventy and eighty thousand acres 
of upland. The company also owns the 
right to purchase on or before 1915 40,000 
acres of additional valley land adjoining 
the main estate. 

Eucalyptus trees grow readily on this 
ranch. The untillable twenty per cent, of 
the land will, so far as possible, be utilized 
for growing these trees. They can be cut in 
from seven to ten years for timber yielding 
from $5,000 to $5,800 an acre. This has 
been shown by the United States Govern- 
ment Reports. This timber can also be 
used for construction purposes on the 



fected. But it is this fact that has served 
largely to attract American capital, for the 
unimproved land is obtained at prices which 
must be considered ridiculously low, in view 
of its value when the continuous water sup- 
ply has been obtained. For instance, the 
Richardson Construction Company, repre- 
senting the Harriinan-Whitnev-Hammond 
interests, bought thousands of acres on the. 
West Coast at eighty-one cents an acre. 
They have sold thousands of acres to home- 
seekers, and are now selling it with water 
rights at twenty-five dollars an acre, with 
a further raise in price momentarily im- 
minent. 

The Santa Cruz and La POza Ranch own- 
ers demonstrate that by the expenditure of 
several thousand dollars a complete irriga- 
tion system can be established which will 
enable the company to bring under cultiva- 
tion 90,000 acres of richest soil in addition 
to the 10,000 acres that can already be 
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furmed under the present Mexican method 
of irrigation. As this land will yield an 
average of thirty dollars an acre (gold), the 
value of the irrigated land will be in ex- 
cess of $200 per acre. 

The former or Mexican system of irriga- 
tion consisted of flooding the land indis- 
criminately. This is known as the “flood 
system.” The water was turned upon the 
land from the La Poza River, which runs 
through the ranch. The water was diverted 
from the river by means of rough, crude 
embankments and ditches, and it was 
promptly absorbed by the soil. The flood 
season of July and August was always 
chosen for this work. Then the crops of 
corn, wheat, etc., were sown broadcast. 

But the present plans will show a vast 
improvement over that promiscuous, ex- 
travagant, ill-directed procedure. The fact 
that the ranch lies on both sides of the La 
Poza River renders the matter of obtain- 
ing an all-the-vear-round supply of water 
to feed irrigation ditches, scientifically 
planned and constructed, more simple than 
is usually the case where a water supply 
must be artificially procured. A dam will 
be constructed across the La Poza River, 
the site for which has already been selected. 
The barrier will cross the stream at a point 
where two chains of hills, running almost 
parallel, slant upward in the shape of a V, 
and approach to less than three-quarters of 
a mile of each other. 

The length of the dam, connecting the 
two lines of hills, will be 2,900 feet. At 
the site of the dain, bed rock, to which its 
foundations are of course to be carried, is 
found at an average depth of fifteen feet. 
When the storage dam is completed, fully 
100.000 acres can be put under cultivation, 
and the company will then be able either 
to operate one of the largest farms of the 
world or sell three-quarters of its land to 
colonists, with water rights, at prices rang- 
ing from $100 to $200 per acre. 

The dam will enable the company to hold 
enough water in reserve to give adequate 
supply when the river runs low and at all 
seasons of the year. Thus tlie planting of 
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crops will not have to be delayed on ac- 
count of lack of moisture. 

Water Supvi.y — Character of Soil. 

Water is found on this ranch at all points 
where the surface is not rocky at a depth 
of from six to eight feet. This is an ap- 
parent advantage, and one that is not found 
in very many sections of Mexico distant 
from the West Coast. The soil of the val- 
ley is a fine silt, from forty to sixty feet 
deep, the product of centuries of deposit 
by the waters of the La Poza River. The 
soil, carried down from the mountains and 
hills by the river, owes much of its rich- 
ness to the manner by which its present 
formation was gained. Thus it is com- 
parable to the famous delta of the Missis- 
sippi, and the Nile Delta, for although the 
ground does not lie at the mouth of a river 
discharging into some larger body of water, 
yet the formative processes were the same, 
and as on the Mississippi and Nile deltas, 
cotton can be raised, so it can be raised 
on the Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch, and 
on other estates on the Mexican West 
Coast. Egyptian cotton, which brings 
seven cents a pound more than the cotton 
of the Southern States of the Union, is 
being raised in this section, and tests show 
that it here reaches the Egyptian standard 
of excellence. It has been found impossi- 
ble to raise Egyptian cotton successfully in 
the United States. 

The average rainfall for the past eighteen 
years has been 11 3-10 inches, of which 
eight inches has fallen during the months 
of July, August and September. The 
maximum temperature of 115 degrees 
Fahrenheit is reached in June and the 
minimum of thirty-eight degrees in De- 
cember. The minimum temperature is sev- 
eral degrees above that of the warmest 
parts of the United States, viz., Southern 
California, Arizona and Florida. 

An Abundant Labor Supply. 

The labor problem often enters seriously 
into the question of the success or failure 
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of an enterprise like the Santa Cruz and 
La Poza Ranch. The scarcity of labor at 
one time hindered the growth of California, 
and later, when labor became obtainable, it 
developed that the wages demanded were 
so high as to constitute another severe 
handicap. Happily for the men who are 
turning the neglected acres of Western 
Mexico into broad, productive gardens, the 
question of labor is one that is not difficult 
to solve. At the ranch under consideration, 
for instance, the fact that the country has 
been habited for centuries is responsible 
for the presence of numbers of the peasant 
classes who work for low pay, and men 
adapted to the more responsible labor as 
well are not lacking. Laborers can be se- 




Watering-Trough, Made from Natural Cement. 

cured at the rate of from fifty cents to one 
dollar (Mexican) a day. Skilled labor 
costs one dollar (gold) a day. For ex- 
ample, at the latter rate, can be employed 
good blacksmiths, wheelwrights, engineers 
and harness makers. The admitted cheap- 
ness of labor, in fact, is one of the reasons 
why keen American capitalists have been 
willing to invest money along the West 
Coast. • 

Attitude of the Government Toward 
Foreign Investments. 

The benefits of the advent of outside cap- 
ital to the Republic of Mexico at large nat- 
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urallv are appreciated and recognized by 
President Diaz and other officials. Conse- 
quently, a broad policy of encouraging in- 
vestment by foreigners has been promul- 
gated. The Mexican Government has bor- 
rowed millions of dollars in the United 
States to be used in improving railroads, 
building bridges and in subsidizing the kind 
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of improvements under way on the Santa 
Cruz and La Poza Ranch, relating to dam 
building and irrigation. The protection and 
encouragement of the Government have 
been found greatly to facilitate the opera- 
tions of newcomers in the Republic. One 
effect of this policy has been to divert to 
various of the Mexican States homeseekers 
from the United States of the class that 
have formerly been overflowing into the 
Canadian Northwest. This overflow into 
Mexico particularly benefits localities with- 
in easy reach of the American border, like 
the Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch, and 
the migration of the homesteaders south- 
ward is generally believed to be one of the 
reasons why Mr. Harriman, Mr. Whitney, 
Mr. Hammond and Professor Leigh Hunt, 
of Iowa University, secured control of 360,- 
000 acres in a section not far distant to 
the south of the ranch under considera- 
tion. 

Railway Facilities axd Available 
Markets. 

The Sonora division of the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad does more than connect the 
Santa Cruz and La Poza Ranch with the 
markets of the United States. It brings 
it into close contact with the rapidly-grow- 
ing cities of Guaymas and Hermosillo. 
These cities, in addition to forming local 
markets for ranch products, are centers of 
communication and shipping. Hermosillo 
(aptly meaning, “The Little Beauty”) is a 
city of about 15,000 inhabitants, on the 
verge of a broad and beautiful valley, and 
shadowed by a mountain of marble. A 
city of antiquity, yet this picturesque cap- 
ital of the State of Sonora hums with the 
spirit of energy, a striking contrast to what 



has become the American idea of Mexican 
life. True, the sleepy Manana atmosphere 
will probably never disappear entirely, but 
a complete telephone system, stone-paved 
streets lighted by electricity, and street- 
cars are indications of the advent of north- 
ern progressiveness. It is the center not 
only of rich agricultural districts, but of 
great mining industries as well, having 
such camps as Minas Prietas, Zubiate, 
Gabilan, Copete, Verde Grande, etc./ It 
has the Government buildings, public 
squares, banking-houses, flour-mill, electric 
light plant, cracker and clothing factories, 
first-class hotel, brewery, ice plant, etc. On 
long, pleasant, winter evenings a military 
band from one of the Mexican regiments 
plays stirring or romantic music, as the 
case may be, on the Plaza Znragora, a pub- 
lic square, filled with fruit and flower trees 
and great groves of palms. 

Numerous Attractive Features. 

In the surrounding country are many 
points of interest, large orange plantations, 
old churches and ancient mission houses. 
From September to May the climate is irre- 
sistibly attractive. Hermosillo is twelve 
miles from the Santa Cruz and La Poza 
Ranch. 

Guaymas is located on Guaymas Bay, an 
arm of the Gulf of California. It is, like 
Hermosillo, a city of beauty, and has a 
population of 10,000. Towering red brown 
mountains surround it on all sides, except 
where the deep, clear waters of the Gulf 
flow in to make a superb harbor, filled 
continuously by steamers from all parts of 
the world. Five lines of steamers sail 
regularly to and from Guaymas to distant 




Section of Open C ut. 26 feet deep, 80 feet long, 
furnishing abundant water to irrigate 
500 acres. 



ports, and these are supplemented by the 
ubiquitous “tramp” steamers that are al- 
ways ready for almost any sort of com- 
mission. 

Guaymas is the central point of the op- 
erations of the Southern Pacific Railroad in 
this region. Branch lines spread in almost 
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View along Arroyo. Showing Grazing Grounds, Unirrigated. 



every direction, and across the bay, at 
Empalme, the railroad has its division 
headquarters, shops and engine sheds. 

Several industrial corporations of inter- 
national scope have factories, warehouses 
and offices at Guaymas. It has splendid 
residences, spacious hotels and well main- 
tained clubs. In addition to its commercial 
activities, the city is blessed by the exist- 
ence of vast beds of delicious oysters in 
the Gulf, and by the ease with which the 
large green turtles, so prized bv gastro- 
nomic connoisseurs, are obtained in large 
numbers. 

The country back of Guaymas is dotted 
with mines of known producing ability. 
The annual production of these mines, 
from the State of Sonora alone, exceeds 
sixty million dollars, and, furthermore, 
Guaymas is the port of the Vaqui Valley, 
which is a delta containing a million acres 
of alluvial land where, as northward to the 
American border and beyond, the modern 
propaganda of intense cultivation or “in- 
tensive agriculture,” as described by Mr. 



Bolton Hall, of New York, and other ex- 
perts, produces results which startle the 
veteran grower as well as the nervous 
novice. 

The quaint old city of Guaymas, like 
beautiful and progressive Hermosillo, is 
feeling the spur of ambition and oppor- 
tunity. It is awakening from years of 
stolid indifference into active accomplish- 
ment, and the call to arise and join in the 
march to industrial and agricultural pros- 
perity has not fallen on unheeding ears. 
Guaymas, like Hermosillo, has realized that 
the stability of time is of value only as a 
foundation on which to build, and that an 
honorable past, while it has its advantages, 
is not to be compared to a successful pres- 
ent, and a golden future, none the less hon- 
orable than the past. 

Guaymas has the principal branch of the 
Bank of Sonora, an institution which, cen- 
tering at Hermosillo, has won the con- 
fidence of the leading men of Mexico, a& 
well as of the responsible Americans doing 
business in the Ht public, and of the bankers 
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of such Pacific Coast American cities as San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle and of the 
Canadian cities of Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, B. C. Mr. Adolph Bley, the presi- 
dent, is one of the foremost financiers of 
Mexico, and head of Bley Brothers, the 
largest importers in Hermosillo. Mr. Max 
Muller, the vice-president, is a man of 
years of experience in banking in both the 
United States and Germany. The divi- 
dends paid on the capital stock of this 
bank, at the close of the business year of 
1907, were sixteen per cent. 

The opening of the Panama Canal will 
render the West Coast of Mexico an im- 
portant service, in that it will give it a 
short water connection with the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The time of the opening of this artificial 
waterway is not so far off as to be without 
the range of present calculation, and the 
men who are now devel opine t^e West 
Coast areas feel confident that they will 
reap a benefit from it that will make the 
dreams of the hardy “Forty-niners” of Cal- 
ifornia’s golden past seem insignificant in- 
deed. 



MEXICAN NOTES. 

— On June 30 the Banco de Sonora, 
Hemosillo, with branches in Chihuahua, 
Guaymas, Alamos and Nogales, reported a 
capital of $1,500,000 and surplus of $1,006,- 
505; loans and discounts, $7,071,573; de- 
posits, $6,973,854; cash in central office and 
branches, $1,432,898; total resources, $11,- 
914,634. 

— Martin G. Ribon has been appointed a 
member of the Mexican board of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, to succeed S. M. 
Felton, who resigned and became a member 
of the local board of New York, taking the 
place of Judge Henry S. Priest. 

That the merger of the Mexican National 
and the Mexican Central under one man- 
agement, and that management the gov- 
ernment’s, has been productive of good re- 
sults is made evident from a statement is- 
sued by the officials concerning the financial 
status of the roads prior to the merger and 
subsequently to it. 

The statement shows that the surplus of 
the earnings of the National, from July 1 
to December 31, 1908, amounted to $354,- 
262.73 and of the Central to $149,574.14, 
making a total of $503,836.87. The gross 
earnings of the two lines after merging 
them. Jias reached the sum of $23,396,696.50, 
from "which there is to be deducted for op- 
erating expenses and taxes the amount of 
$13,307,745.74, leaving the net earnings of 
the road at $10,088,950.76. Interest on se- 
curities held by the merger amounting to 
$6,403,840.60, there is a total of net re- 
ceipts of $16,996,628.23. 



The total in fixed charges is shown to 
be $15,020387.85; the comparison of the 
receipts and expenditures shown as a sur- 
plus of $1376340.38. 

— President Taft and President Diaz of 
Mexico are to meet at El Paso, Tex., Octo- 
ber 18. There will be an exchange of greet- 
ings between the two executives, but the 
function will not be of an ostentatious 
nature, so far as President Taft is con- 
cerned. 

— The recent trip of the Governor of 
Oaxaca has borne fruit, and a company to 
improve the conditions in the city of Oaxaca 
has been formed with $1,800,000 capital. 
This company is to install water and drain- 
age systems and pave the streets of the 
city of Oaxaca. The city of Oaxaca has 
issued bonds for this company, and the 
firm of Schondube and Neugebeaur have 
purchased the entire issue of bonds. 

— The Rio Grande, Sierra Mad re & Pa- 
cific Railroad Company has been purchased 
by the Mexico Northwestern Railway, which 
has been negotiating for the property since 
early in the spring, when it acquired the 
Chihuahua & Pacific Railroad Company and 
the Sierra Mad re & Pacific Railroad, with 
a combined mileage of 107 of completed 
line. All of these roads are in the lumber 
districts of Northwest Mexico, which the 
Mexico Northwestern was organized to de- 
velop. Its newest acquisition, which was one 
of the old enterprises of Col. W. C. Greene, 
is 160 miles long, and extends from El 
Paso, Texas, to Casas Grandes. 

— A merger has been arranged, to go into 
effect October 1, between the Wells-Fargo 
Express Co. and the National Express Co., 
of Mexico, as to the former company’s 
business in Mexico. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

— Gonzales Valencia has been elected 
President of Colombia by the National 
Congress to complete the unexpired term of 
Gen. Rafael Reyes, resigned, which has 
about a year to run. 

Gen. Jorge Holguin, who has been acting 
President since Gen. Reyes abandoned the 
office, withdrew his candidacy, leaving the 
contest between Gonzales Valencia and 
Marco Fidel Suarez. 

Gonzales Valencia was Vice-President of 
Colombia in 1905, but resigned in March of 
that year. Recent dispatches from Colom- 
bia credited him with being the leader of 
the revolutionary movement that broke out 
at Barranquilla a month ago, but Senor 
Valencia repudiated that uprising, in spite 
of the fact that he was locally proclaimed 
President. 
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— William Franklin Sands, who was first 
Secretary to the Embassy at Mexico City, 
has been promoted to be Minister to 
Guatemala, and the present Minister, Will- 
iam Heimkel, is transferred to a similar 
diplomatic post to Salvador. Minister 
Sands has been in the diplomatic service 
only a short time, but he has shown re- 
markable adaptability. He is only 36 years 
old, but at the age of 26 he was confidential 
adviser to the Emperor of Korea, a posi- 
tion he held for more than five years. 

Minister Heimkel is of French birth, but 
has been a naturalized citizen for many 
years, and has a civil war record. He has 
been in diplomatic service for eight years, 
and was appointed Minister to Guatemala 
March 10, 1908. 

— Through the efforts of Congressman 
William Sulzer of New York and a large 
New York syndicate, President Cabrera is 
negotiating for the refinancing of Guate- 
mala, according to reliable reports re- 
ceived from that country. 

It is stated that Mr. Sulzer has arranged 
through the syndicate to negotiate a loan 
of $35,000,000 for Guatemala. With this 
money it is intended to recall all the paper 
currency of the country at the value of fif- 
teen cents gold on the dollar and place the 
country on a gold basis. 

— After negotiations with various banking 
firms in New York during the last two 
months, the Costa Rican loan of $10,000,- 
000 to $12,000,000 has been arranged by the 
National City Bank through the firm of 
W. R. Grace & Co., who acted as inter- 
mediaries between the Costa Rican Govern- 
ment and the bank. 

The contract was signed on Thursday hv 
the representatives of the National City 
Bank and Jose Rehmoser, representing 
Costa Rica, who had been in New York 
since the beginning of May for the purpose 
of negotiating the loan. Mr. Rehmoser 
sailed from Boston July 23 on one of the 
United Fruit Company’s steamships for 
San Jose, the capital of Costa Rica, via 
Port Limon, with the contract which he 
will lay before the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives of the Republic for its ratification. 

It is understood that the agreement with 
the National City Bank covers the funding 
of all debts of Costa Rica, both internal 
and external, which are said to amount to 
over $10,000,000. The time given in the 
contract is fifty years, and the rate of in- 
terest is five per cent. 

— Dr. Ubaldino Amaral has been ap- 
pointed president of the Bank of Brazil at 
Rio, succeeding Dr. Ribeirio. 

— The National Bank of Commerce in 
New York has opened a special department 



for Central and South American busi- 
ness. Formerly telegraphic payments in 
certain sections of Central and South Amer- 
ica were made more advantageously via 
Europe, but the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York has perfected arrange- 
ments whereby collections and cable pay- 
ments on these countries are handled direct, 
even in many towns having no banking 
facilities. This arrangement will naturally 
result in a large saving in cable tolls, com- 
missions and time. 

In the present gold export movement to 
Argentina since January 1, the largest 
amount has been shipped by the National 
Bunk of Commerce. 

— The Uruguayan Senate has passed a 
bill authorizing a concession for the con- 
struction of a railroad from Colonia, a port 
of Uruguay, opposite Buenos Ayres, across 
the republic to San Luis, on the Brazilian 
frontier. 

American interests are concerned in the 
project, which is part of the Pan-American 
railroad development going on all over 
South America. 

This line, w’hen completed, will connect 
with the Brazilian system, probably at 
Bage, and in due course it will be possible 
to travel from Rio Janeiro to Valparaiso 
by rail, with the exception of the short fer- 
ry age between Colonia and Buenos Ayres. 

— New' banks in Brazil are reported by 
Vice-Consul D. P. De Young — a French 
one with a capital of $1,930,000 at Santos, 
and another with $300,000 capital at Porto 
Alegre for aiding the planters. 

— American banking houses are to have 
an opportunity to take part in another for- 
eign loan. Uruguay, according to advices 
reaching the state department, is about to 
negotiate a loan of $6,000,000 at five per 
cent., tax free, for public works. Of the 
amount $2,500,000 is to be devoted to the 
building of roads and the prosecution of 
sanitation work. The remainder is to be 
distributed in the construction of a gov- 
ernment palace, a home for the legislative 
branch of the government, and the con- 
struction of buildings for a military and 
naval academy. 



STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 
IN 1909. 

Illinois — Decatur — Oct. 12 and 13. 
Pennsylvania — Bedford Springs — Sept. 7 
and 8. 

American Bankers’ Association — Chicago 
— Week of Sept. 13. 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 



By William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National Bank of New York, 
President of New York Chapter, American Institute of Banking. 



M ANY of us gain our impressions of 
the French from the tales of their 
places of amusement and the stories 
of the pleasure loving crowds that throng 
its Paris boulevards. In the direction of 
individual economy and systematic saving 
the French people far surpass anv nation. 
It is owing to their advance in this direc- 
tion that France is to-day the wealthiest 
nation per capita in the world and oc- 
cupies a position in international finance 
that has earned her the name of the world's 
banker. People who know Paris merely 
from the boulevards, merely from the 
Latin quarter or from Montmarte do not 
know the real Paris. 

The Bank of France was originally char- 
tered in 1800 with a capital of 30,000,000 
francs in shares of 1,000 francs each, Napo- 
leon, then the First Consul of France, taking 
100 shares himself. While it has survived 
many changes from a Republic to an Em- 
pire, then to a Kingdom, again to a Re- 
public, once more to an Empire and again 
to a Republic, it has practically continued 
with a very slight change along the lines 
of its original constitution. 

Its right to issue notes not being regu- 
lated bv law, but left to the judgment of 
its managers, the provision only states 
that bills should be issued against its coin 
reserve and its purchased paper. With 
such regard to the maturity of its pur- 
chased paper that the bank could at all 
times meet its bills when presented, its 
issue is now limited to .5,000,000,000 francs, 
and as low a bill as .5 francs is issued. 



Although favored by the government, 
still at its organization the bank enjoyed 
no privileges which the other banks did 
not have, so in 1803 it was consolidated 
with two of the largest banks, its capital 
raised to 45,000,000 francs and the Bank 
of France made the only bank of issue 
in Paris. All the other issues of notes 
were withdrawn. 

Under this plan of issuing notes against 
discounts the circulation of the bank in- 
creased rapidly and the strong preferences 
of the public for credit in the form of 
bank notes, a custom which continues to 
this day, left a narrow field for the other 
hanks which could only open deposit ac- 
counts of paper discounted as we do here. 
This gave the Bank of France a practical 
monopoly. 

In 1805 the Emperor became involved in 
war with England and borrowed so much 
from the Bank that it ran out of specie 
and was obliged to curtail its redemption 
of notes to 000,000 francs daily. 

The Emperor felt the cause of this em- 
barrassment was the lack of government 
control, though really the government had 
drained it of its specie. So in 1806 the 
Emperor changed the management of the 
Bank, hitherto confided to a board of re- 
gents elected by the stockholders, to a 
governor and two sub-governors chosen by 
the Chief of State and removable by the 
Minister of Finance. With this exception, 
the principles of its organization remained 
the same. At this time the capital was 
raised to 90,000,000 francs. 
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Government Control. 

While the Bank continued a private cor- 
poration as to the legal ownership of its 
property, it was a state institution in re- 
gard to the management of its property 
and as such successive governments in 
France have used it as their needs required 
and so it has continued subject to the 
control and available for the needs of the 
Government. 

At the present day in addition to the 
governors appointed by tlie President of 
France, it has a general council that 
meets weekly. It is chosen by 200 of its 
largest stockholders. 

About 1810 the Emperor, realizing that 
the Bank was a good thing for the busi- 
ness men of Paris, compelled it to open 
three branches. The Bank continued with 
these branches till 1814 when France met 
with reverses which culminated at Water- 
loo, bringing ruin throughout the country. 
This developed a run on the bank, caus- 
ing it for about three months to limit its 
redemption of its notes to 500,000 francs 
a day. The branches having proved un- 
profitable they were closed. Independent 
banks took their place and the Bank of 
France reduced its capital to 67,900,000 
francs. 

About 1819 many independent banks 
opened throughout France. Everything 
went smoothly till 1830 when the Revolu- 
tion broke out, which ended the Bourbon 
rule. This was a very trying time and the 
Bank of France rendered help to many 
merchants through Discount Bureaus which 
it established. About this time it was 
authorized to open fifteen branches to 
have the monopoly of the issue of notes 
wherever they ojienen a branch. 

The revolution of 1848 found in exis- 
tence the Bank of France with fifteen 
branches, also nine independent banks of 
issue. No regular method of redemption 
of their notes was pursued at any central 
point. This caused confusion in their re- 
demption. Notes would not pass at par 
out of their own district; this affected their 
credit, demands for loans increased and 
note holders wanted their notes redeemed 
in coin. This brought about a suspension 
of specie payment and notes were made a 
legal .tender. 

All independent banks of issue were 
made branches of the Bank of France, 
making in all France only one bank of 
issue. Its capital was raised to 91,250,000 
francs. The government from this time on 
forced it to open more branches. The 
law to-day authorizes the Bank of France 
to have a total of 377 banking places. 

About 1850 specie payment was resumed 
and the legal tender of notes destroyed, 
from now on the bank did well and 1857 
raised its capital to 182,500,000 francs. 

A law was passed not to restrict its 



rate of discount though what was earned 
by charging over 6 per cent, should go to 
the surplus and not to be paid in dividends. 
Its rate though seldom changes. 

About 1864 they purchased the Bank of 
Savoy which had been ceded to France by 
Sardinia, once a Kingdom of Italy, paying 
4,000,000 francs for the right of note issue 
and the right to open branches. 

The Franco-Prussian War. 

This led up to the breaking out of the 
Franeo-Prussian War, which was one of 
the worst periods in the bank’s history. 

The approach of the war caused a heavy 
drain on its specie and notes, and a large 
increase in discounts. A law was passed 
suspending the collection of commercial 
obligations. Its notes w’ere again made 
legal tender and specie payment was sus- 
pended. 

When the war with Germany closed, 
which was succeeded by the Commune, 
France owed the Bank 761,000,000 francs, 
and Paris 210,000,000 francs. The Bank 
resisted all e fforts of the Commune to use 
its funds. For weeks it looked as if open 
plunder would be resorted to, but the de- 
votion of its managers and the loyalty of 
the subordinates together with the help of 
one of the revolutionary leaders, a citizen 
by name of Beslay, who represented the 
revolutionary party at the Bank, saved it, 
though 17,000,000 francs were taken. 

In August, 1873, France completed its 
payment of 5,000,000,000 francs of indem- 
nity to Germany, and in December, 1877, 
specie payments were resumed, though its 
notes continued as legal tender and are 
such today. 

The fact that the bank was a private 
institution saved it in the war with Ger- 
many for if it were a public bank, open 
pillage would have been resorted to. This 
has been used as an argument in other 
countries against a public bank. 

Since then the bank has had a peaceful 
uneventful career except in 1889 when it 
helped the Comptoir de Escompte to the 
extent of 200,000,000 francs, averting a 
most disastrous panic, for which all France 
was grateful. In 1890 it loaned the Bank 
of England 75,000,0u0 francs to prepare 
them for the results of the Baring failure. 

It pays no royalty to the government, but 
is liable for taxes such as are imposed on 
ordinary banks. It pays a small tax on 
its circulation. Its coin reserve is not fixed 
by law, but is left to the judgment of the 
managers — they keep it at about 60 per 
cent. 

It now has about 261 banking places, of 
which about 180 are branches. 

Tiie Independent Banks. 

Although handicapped as they are, the 
independent banks in France seem to thrive. 
The branches of the Bank of France have 
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not entirely filled the places of local banks, 
the business of the branches is conducted 
under the supervision of the head office 
who even arrange the rate of discount and 
surely they cannot know each local condi- 
tion. The local manager and assistants 
are frequently strangers appointed by the 
Government or transferred from Paris, lack 
in granting credit that which counts for 
much in small borrowers, an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of them. 

All loans require three signatures. A 
large part of the small paper is obtained 
from independent banks, who take it with 
two names, adding their own, which makes 
the third signature. This I think explains 
its large number of loans to small bor- 
rowers. 

For that reason, in the past it has often 
been styled the banker’s and not the mer- 
chant’s bank. As small a loan as 250 
francs will be made. 

Statement of the Bank of France. 

May 6, 1909. 

Expressed in sterling. 

Gold £145,200,000 

Silver 35,700,000 

Bills 27,800,000 

Circulation 204,800,000 

Public deposits 5,200,000 

Private deposits 25,900,000 

Convert at 25 francs per pound. 



SOME CURIOUS ARTICLES IM- 
PORTED LAST YEAR. 

44*^JUX VOMICA” forms a more im- 
i.^1 portant feature of the import trade 
than would probably be realized 
by the average individual unacquainted 

with this particular trade. The Bureau 

of Statistics’ figures show that the im- 
portation of nux vomica amounted, in round 
numbers, in 1908 to three million pounds, 
valued at fifty-four thousand dollars, while 
the quantity imported in the decade end- 
ing with 1908 amounted to about twenty- 
five million pounds, valued at over four hun- 
dred thousand dollars. This article comes in 
in the form of large round seeds of a tree 
grown chiefly in southern Asia, and is 
used in the manufacture of strychnine and 
certain tinctures and tonics prescribed as 
medicines, and since it does not compete 
with any product of the United States en- 
ters free of duty. 

Musk importations in 1908 amounted to 
over eighty thousand dollars. The musk 
of commerce is a secretion of a special 
gland of the musk deer, and comes chiefly 
from China, Tonkin, and other oriental 
countries, being thus exported in most cases 
in the gland as cut from the slaughtered 
animal, and when imported in this form is 
described is “musk, crude, in the natural 



pods,*’ and when entering in this form is 
free of duty. 

The extension of the chewing-gum indus- 
try and the use of that product among the 
people of the United States is illustrated 
by the fact that the importation of “chicle,” 
in 1908, chiefly for the use in the manu- 
facture of chewing gum, amounted to more 
than four million pounds. This article, 
“chicle,” is obtained in southern Mexico 
from the trunks of the sapodilla plum 
tree, and the importation of this gum dur- 
ing the last decade has amounted to about 
thirty million pounds, or over thirteen 
thousand tons, valued at over 8 million 
dollars. 

“Dragon’s blood” imported, amounting 
on the face of the returns to fifteen thous- 
and pounds in 1908 and to over two 
hundred thousand pounds in the last 
decade, is of course not in fact dragon’s 
blood at all, but a mere name for a deep 
reddish resinous substance obtained from 
a variety of trees in the Orient, especially 
the east coast of Sumatra, and used as an 
ingredient in varnishes, stains and denti- 
frices. The value of the importation of 
1908 was about five thousand dollars, and 
during the decade about sixty thousand 
dollars. 



THE WORK OF THE MONETARY 
COMMISSION. 

T HE news that the National Monetary 
Commission will issue monographs on 
the banking systems of the leading 
countries of Europe indicates the thorough- 
ness with which they are pursuing their 
work. It is interesting to learn that the 
monograph on the Bank of Belgium is be- 
ing written by Charles A. Conant, whose 
long, practical experience has made him 
so familiar with banking methods, both in 
America and Europe. The charter of the 
Bank of Belgium is of peculiar interest, in 
spite of the limited area of the country, be- 
cause it was adopted when banking experi- 
ence was well advanced, and it has become 
in a measure the model for later bank char- 
ters. The governments of The Netherlands 
and of Japan openly admitted their indebt- 
edness to the legislation of Belgium when 
reorganizing their own banking systems. 
The analysis of the Belgium system, there- 
fore, will have unusual interest for the 
banking community and will, of course, 
amplify the brief sketch of the bank given 
by Mr. Conant in the recent revision of his 
work, “A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue.” In spite of the comprehensive vol- 
umes which are promised by the Monetary 
Commission, Mr. Conant’s work is likely 
to remain the standard for students who 
wish to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the de- 
velopment of banking from early times 
down to the present day. 
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T HIS department Is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence is desired. The purpose Is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning re- 
sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 
and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 



SUCCESSFUL BANK ADVERTISING. 

By Henry G. Longhurst, Advertising Counsellor for the California National 

Bank, Sacramento. 



A LTHOUGH among the last of what 
might be called the dignified mem- 
bers of the great commercial world 
to use modern advertising methods, yet 
now that they have begun, up-to-date banks 
are realizing more and more how potent 
and powerful an ally they have secured. 

It took a good deal of nerve a year or 
two ago for a young and progressive bank 
to make a start in modern advertising. All 
the old traditions were against it and all 
the elderly presidents and directors frowned 
upon it. Nevertheless, a start was made, 
the good work was begun and to-day no 
first class bank considers its equipment 
complete without an advertising department. 

At first glance, it might be thought that 
the field of the bank's advertising depart- 
ment would be very circumscribed and 

limited, but a little investigation soon 
proves that there is ample scope for wide 
and effective w r ork among all classes of the 
community. Assuming that the bank has 
the regular different departments of check- 
ing, savings, foreign exchange, safe de- 
posit vaults, etc., each of these can be taken 
up in turn and a great deal of intensely in- 
teresting data given to the public, who will 
quickly and profitably respond. 

The trouble has been and still is that a 
large proportion of the public know ab- 
solutely nothing about banks or banking, 
have no idea of the methods involved or 
the services at their disposal and in fact 
look askance at all financial institutions. 
This ignorance and prejudice it is the duty 
of the advertising manager to remedy and 
to this end interesting and catchy ads. 



dealing with topics w'ell knowm to the 
people can be used with great advantage. 
The writer has found in the course of 
some very successful bank advertising that 
there are certain psychological conditions 
and under-currents of thought among the 
people which can be utilized to great ad- 
vantage. To illustrate, last spring w ? hen 
storms w r ere raging and rivers running high 
in this section, the underlying thought in the 
mind of every man ana woman in Sacra- 
mento was the question as to w’hether the 
levees and bridges would hold. What more 
natural than that bank advertisements with 
headings such as, “Why is a good levee 
like a good bank,” “Bridges that never go 
down,” etc., would be read with interest, 
be quickly understood and consequently 
driven home. In the same way local con- 
ditions in any community may be utilized 
with good effect. An unusual number of 
burglaries in this city recently afforded the 
writer the theme for the ad. shown here- 
with, “Banks vs. Burglars,” and the Fourth 
of July celebration suggested the ad. en- 
titled “True Independence.” 

Needless to say the advertising of a mod- 
ern bank should be in the hands of a man 
of tried and tested ability who understands 
human nature and who know r s the best 
methods to reach the particular field in 
which the bank operates. Such a man must 
have the entire confidence of the directors, 
otherwise he is not fit for the position and 
cannot do himself or his bank justice. 
The printing of all literature, stationary 
and accessories also belongs to the advertis- 
ing department, and the careful and in- 
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telligent advertising man, if given an ap- 
propriation, will not only save the bank 
many a dollar which would otherwise be 



Banks 

Burglars 

Burglars arc a menace to public nitty. Banka are the 
natural antnlot<— or. rather that splendid ‘ounce of preven- 
tion - which is worth more than an “pound of cure." Money in 
your home or store i« exposed to danger — in a good bank it 
is sale 

The California National Bank affords its clients every pos- 
sible safeguard plus convenience and highly trained service. 

You can protect your silver and household valuables white 
away on vacation by placing them in our special vaults, the 
lee ior which i* very, very nominal. 



United States Depositary. 



True 

Independence 

can only be emoyed by the man who has the backing and sup- 
port provided hy a Bank Account To all those who have no 
affiliation with any financial institution The California National 
Dank offer, the most complete equipment and up-to-date serv- 
ice Wwwn to modem hanking Smalt checkiog and savings 
accoun'* am equally a« welcome as large ones. 

Bank Closed Tomorrow 

$inau]psiMNi1|M[ 



United States Depositary 



“And the rain descended and the 
floods came and the winds blew and 
beat upon that house and it fell not, 
for it was founded upon a rock.** 

No finer description of absolute security was ever 
written, nnd the past history and present condition of 
The California National Bank is fully worthy of tho 
simile. 

It hns stood at all times without a quiver the shock of 
financial stress, and has so thoroughly safeguarded its 
eHeots as to win their absolute confidence. They num- 
ber over four thousand (4000) now. end you — even 
tfcoogh vour account is small— are cordially invited to 
Join the happy crowd. One Dollar will open a saving! 
account 
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Strong Copy. 

foolishly spent, but will prove to be one 
of the most important and valuable mem- 
bers of the staff. 



ADVERTISING NOTES. 

D ON’T put jokes in your advertise- 
ments. The only place a clown can 
make money is in a circus. 



It is noticeable that when one bank in a 
community has been doing modern adver- 
tising for awhile, other banks in the same 
place sit up and take notice and pretty 
soon begin to do some real advertising 
likewise. It is often a case of “first en- 
dure, then pity, then embrace.” 



The use of catch phrases is becoming 
quite common by banks, the idea being to 
use them in every ad. The Yakima Trust 
Co. of North Yakima, Wash., uses the 
phrase “A Bank of Excellent Service.” 



Fred W. Ellsworth has left the position 
of manager of the Department of New 
Business of the First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, to be associated with the Trowbridge 
& Niver Co., of Chicago, dealers in munici- 
pal bonds. Mr. Ellsworth’s articles on 
“Bank Advertising” and “System in a 
Central Reserve City Bank” have been re- 
printed in booklet form. Leigh Sargent 
succeeds Mr. Ellsuvorth with the First 
National. 



It is possible to make advertising cap- 
ital of the weather. The Washington Trust 
Co., of Westerly, R. I., during the hot 
days of the summer in a prominent place 
in the local papers ran this ad.: 

WEATHER BULLETIN. 

Prepare for Rainy Days. 

Every home is liable to sudden gusts and 
hard downpours. 

Place your defence where it will not be 
carried away when the storm strikes. 

A deposit at 4 per cent. Interest In our 
Savings Department will be your shelter in 
the Rainy Days. 

WASHINGTON TRUST COMPANY, 

23 Broad Street. 



A NATIONAL PUBLICITY ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

F OR the past year the establishment of 
a Bankers’ National Publicity Asso- 
ciation has been advocated for the 
purpose of promoting bank and financial 
advertising and to overcome the ignorance 
which exists relative to such interests 
throughout the country. 

Hundreds of banks and bankers have 
already become interested and it is hoped 
hundreds of others will follow. The move- 
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ment is an excellent one and should be 
supported. 

A meeting will be held at Chicago this 
month, during the convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. The organiza- 
tion committee consists of F. W. Ellsworth, 



Chicago; F. R. Fuller, Cleveland; F. W. 
Finch, Kansas City; and C. A. Luhnow, 
New York city. 

A. L. Callopy, publicity manager of The 
International Trust Company, Denver, is 
temporary chairman. 






ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 

Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 



A GORDON TAIT, of the advertis- 
• ing department of the Head 
Office of the Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Montreal, (the third largest bank in 
Canada) wrote us under date of July 9 
as follows: 

The section of your magazine which is de- 
voted to banking publicity is always interest- 
ing and must be of great value to advertising 
managers in banks throughout the United 
States. Thinking that possibly you might be 
Interested in bank advertising in Canada, I 
am taking the liberty of sending you under 
separate cover specimens of a few of the 
booklets, folders, blotters, etc., made use of 
for general advertising purposes by this 
bank. (The large blotters are prepared In 
English and French and the small ones in 
English and Spanish. The folders, showing 
bank statement in condensed form, are pre- 
pared in English, French, Spanish and Ger- 
man.) 

I should be very glad of your criticism and 
suggestions. 

Our reply in part was: 

For your own benefit, I will say that I 
think all the samples sent are very good ad- 
vertising, although perhaps some of it might 
be strengthened. But I realize that Cana- 
dian banks have a good deal of the British 
conservative spirit which might prevent your 
branching out in your advertising the way 
some of the banks in the United States do. 
However, I do not see but what your booklet 
entitled “Banking by Mail” is Just as effec- 
tive as anything for this purpose which I 
have seen gotten up by banks on this side 
of the line. 

Your annual report is a very handsome 
book and the showing therein is certainly 
confidence-inspiring. You did not send me 
any samples of your newspaper advertising. 
Possibly you do not do very much along 
that line. My experience has been that it is 
wiser to put most of the advertising appro- 
priation into newspaper publicity rather than 
into souvenirs, novelties, memorandum books, 
etc., although the latter are good as sup- 
plementary to other advertising. I heartily 
approve of the blotters, as they are a cheap 
method of keeping your name before the 
business people and provide you with a me- 
dium for conveying concise information con- 
cerning your institution. 

If, at any time, you feel like writing an 
article for us on the subject of bank adver- 
tising in Canada or giving some facts and 
figures concerning the advertising of your 
own Institution, we would be very glad to 



publish it in full in the publicity department 
of the magazine. 

Mr. Tait wrote us again on July 20, as 
follows: 

I am much obliged for your letter of the 
13th inst., which would have been acknowl- 
edged before but for my absence from head 
office for two or three days. 

I thank you for your kind remarks on the 
subject of this bank's advertising matter, 
and am much indebted for your valuable 
criticisms. I did not send any specimens of 
newspaper advertising, as we do but little in 
that way, and public opinion requires that it 
be kept strictly along certain stereotyped 
lines. A page of the “Monetary Times” en- 
closed herewith will illustrate what I wish 
to convey. In the United States you do not 
call cards of this character “advertising”; 
the specimen page which I send rather re- 
sembles a page from a bank directory. 
Branches, however, in the various localities 
(farming, lumbering, mining, city, residen- 
tial, etc.) are at liberty to call attention to 
special local facilities, but the approved form 
of general bank advertisement in this coun- 
try consists merely of a statement of figures 
representing capital and reserve fund, date 
of incorporation, location of head office, 
names of directors and executive officials, a 
list of branches and, sometimes, of corre- 
spondents. The only outlet for originality 
is in the preparation of booklets, folders, 
blotters and calendars. We do not regard 
these as “novelties”; only celluloid, etc., 
pocket or desk trifles are classed as such. 

I am obliged for your suggestion that I 
should submit an article on Bank Advertis- 
ing in Canada, and I hope to be able to do 
so in the fall. 

Again thanking you for your kindness in 
this matter, I am, etc. 



Burdett Kglin, cashier of the Northville 
Bank, Northville, N. Y., writes: 

The hanker who doesn't derive pleasure 
and profit from a perusal of the Publicity 
Department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
isn't interested in promoting the growth of 
his institution— that’s all. 

This clearing house of bank-ad. ideas which 
you are conducting is certainly a “winner” 
and the fraternity should extend a vote of 
thanks. 

The enclosed copy has been “run” by us 
since the week of June 6th. I note that you 
call attention to this news item in the July 
number. We would like you to put the 
“hook” into our treatment of it. 
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The “hook” is used only on bad actors, 
and as this ad. is a good one we will just 
let it stay on the newspaper stage and 
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THE NORTHVILLE BANK 

NORTHVILLE. N. Y. 

The burglars ’ll get you if you don’t watch out. 



speak its piece to the good people of 
Northville. To other banks we would say: 
“Go, and do thou likewise.” 



Treasurer Merkel Landis of the Carlisle 
(Pa.) Trust Co. asks us for advice on some 
novel advertising for a financial institution. 
He writes: 

As one of your subscribers we want to 
ask for some suggestions along the line of a 
float in a civic day parade to be held in this 
town during the latter part of August. 

We want to place a float in the parade to 
“help along" and at the same time we want 



Local Loans 



We are pre p a r ed and willing at >11 times to 
make loans upon approved security to out local 
merchants, manufacturer*, farmers and others. 

You do not have to be a depositor with os to 
obtain a loan. 

It is oar policy to keep oat investments at 
borne where we know all about them and where 
the money so loaned will aaust in the support 
and upbuilding of the community. 

No loan is too small for oar consider* Don. 

Carlisle Trust Company 



A Neat Little Ad. 



It to be of some advertising value to the 
company. We can spend about $50 on It. 
Anything that your advertising department 
can suggest will be appreciated. 

What is your opinion of the enclosed home- 
written ad.? 

We use the local daily papers with a space 
this size. 



We suggested a float showing the dif- 
ference, now and later on, between the 
Spendthrift and the Saver, or a spectacular 
representation of the financial strength of 
the company by means of bags of “gold” 
and display figures of capital, surplus, etc. 

The newspaper ad. referred to is pro- 
duced herewith and we believe it can not 
be criticized otherwise than favorably, as 
in typography and copy it is in harmony 
with modern advertising ideas. 



H. A. Dalbv, teller of the Naugatuck 
(Conn.) Savings Bank, writes: 

Thanking you for the favorable notice you 
have given my advertisements in THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. I am sending you 
herewith a few copies w'hich I have recently 
gotten up and which I thought might be of 
interest, to you. 

The advertising department in the MAGA- 
ZINE is very helpful and I am very glad to 
avail myself of the many good suggestions 
which are contained therein. 

Hoping that it may long continue. 

That’s the way we like to hear people 
talk. And we like to have people come 
again and again because it helps us to help 
others by passing the good ideas and sug- 
gestions along. Mr. Dalby is a persistent 
advertiser and seizes every opportunity to 
advertise his bank. On the front page of 
the program of sports for the Field 
Day of the Naugatuck Public Schools he 
printed this ad.: 



YOU CANNOT 



RUN 



VAULT 



CLIMB 



HOP 



SKIP 



Away from Facts. 
HERE’S ONE: 



JUMP 



The child who develops a strong body, 
a strong mind and a strong bank account 
cannot fall to be happy. 



NAUGATUCK SAVINGS BANK. 

In the program of the annual outing of 
the local aerie of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles this ad. appeared: 

$ $ 
Many a 

WIDOW 

* and 

ORPHAN 

has found the way easier by an account in 

The 

Naugatuck 
$ AVING $ 

Bank 

Four Per Cent. Interest 
$ $ 
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the bankers magazine 



What Have You 

to show for the ten, twenty or 
thirty ye»re that you have 
been earning your own living? 

Have You Saved a Dollar 
a Week? 

M not. COULD you have 
done It? 

NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 




EDUCATION 

Is a valuable asset. It 
is good to enrich the 
mind. It ie quite as es- 
sential to have a finan- 
cial standing. This has 
often been acquired 
from a nucleus of one 
doll sr. Four per cent 
Interest helps it to 
grow. 

NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 




COHHENCEHENT 

Time is close at hand., 
Many a ; oung person 
will go out Into life to 
earn his own living. 
Happy he who > ae a 
bank account. Wise is 
he who adds to It or 
opens a new one One 
dollar will make a start. 

NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 










ARE YOU PREPARED 

For tioknees? 

For lack of work? 

For a business opportunity? 
For a vacation?; 

For your next insurance? 
To buy a home? 

To eend the boy to college? 
You have no idea until yon 
try it. wbat email savings will 
accomplish. 

NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 




WEDNESDAY 

NIGHT 

The* bank will be open from 
7 to 8.30. 

Money deposited tfp to that 
time will commence to draw 
intereet July 1st. 

Four per cent is the rate. 

NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 




The Wearing of tke Green 

Is the exoresMion of love for 
home and native lsnd. 

Another way of sh wing bur 
patriotism is by making the 
most of our boys and girts. 

Money,!* an es-entimi ele- 
ment in their education and 
development.. 

To aeetst the peoole ?of this 
vicinity in obtaining the most 
for their savings is the mission 
of the 

NAUGATUCK 
SAVINGS BANK. 



Right to the Point. 



As a rule it is wise for bankers to 
eschew program advertising. But if 
you’re held up and can’t get out of it you 
might as well put in a strong and ap- 
propriate ad. 

The other advertising sent includes a 
high school baseball score card, a trolley 
schedule card, some good pay envelopes 



and a collection of two-inch, single column 
newspaper advertisements, some of which 
are reproduced herewith. 



Assistant Cashier James W. Andrews of 
the American National Bank of Pensacola, 
Fla., writes j 






Good, But Rather Crowded. 
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I have just examined with a great deal 
of Interest the specimens of advertising sub- 
mitted by some of your readers, and com- 
mented upon by you in the current number 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 

I am enclosing some of my work along 
this line, this being one of my duties here. I 
can truthfully say that our advertising has 
brought results highly satisfactory in our 
savings department, which we feature in our 
advertising almost exclusively. 

The idea of the mortised cut of our new 
office building, though not strictly original, 
is new down this way, as high buildings are 
still more or less of a novelty in this section. 
My Idea is to work it for all it is worth while 
It is new'. The phrase “Money Makes Mon- 
ey” is an ordinary one, but I have never be- 
fore seen it used in bank advertising, where 
it seems to me to be most appropriate. 



I would like to have the benefit of any crit- 
icisms or suggestions you may wish to make 
through the columns of the MAGAZINE, and 
trust that you will find at least some of 
them worthy of reproduction in that excel- 
lent periodical. 

I shall thank you to return the specimens, 
if convenient, for which I enclose stamped 
envelope. 

We reproduce three of Mr. Andrews’ 
ads. They are good, but we told Mr. An- 
drews that it would be better to have a 
two-column cut with a mortise, as that 
would give more room for headline and 
copy. It is interesting to learn that this 
savings advertising has been “highly sat- 
isfactory” in results. 






HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



T HE Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis 
issues a handy card giving a table 
for finding interest on daily bal- 
ances at 2 per cent. 



The Bank of South San Francisco, Cal., 
published a leaflet containing a reproduc- 
tion from the savings book of one of its 
most regular depositors showing how rap- 
idly regular deposits accumulate with com- 
pound interest. It also explains what 4 
per cent, compound interest means by use 
of this example: 



Jan. 1st — Deposit $100.00 

June 30 — Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.00 



Total $102.00 

Dec. 31. — Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.04 



Total $104.04 

June 30 — Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.08 



$106.12 

Dec. 31— Int. 6 mos. at 4% per annum. 2.12 

Total $108.24 

And so on as long as the deposit is left 
undisturbed. 




A Time to Save 

The lime to save money >• when you aic 
earning « t. A portion of your income, regularly 
put away every week or month will in lime grow 
to satisfactory proportion*. 

It it the initial deposit that is hardest to make. 
After a#awngs bank account is once opened it 
bec o me* a pleasure to *a\c 
J The deposit' >r who vines to these hanks with 
a dollar « treated with the same courtesy as one 
with a targe amount. \\ e will be pleased to pro- 
vide you Kith a home savings bank to encourage 
the warring of ui account 

FIRST NATIONAL RANK 

«timii.ir cal 

BERKELEY BANK* SAVINGS 

AND TAUST CO 

a.v a»uo* rwi'Ditt 

r ri viuoa nct Pmmm.i r i iihok cmnua 
rc imumu tui cawu v s wod ihi a«u 
o owp ip uim ovkr » a.iw.ooo.*o. 




YOUR CHOICE OF A BANK 

In making your selection of a bank the matter 
of aervkc is important. 

ft is our desire to giye accuracy, promptness 
and convenience at all times, whether your deal- 
ings w ith u* are in large or small amount* 

Personal attention is one of the features of 
these institution* You mav require .at time*, 
the advice of our officer*. and you will want 
feel free to ommlt the** cflker*. 

We endeavor to *ee that each customer ia* 
the benefit of every port of our service. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

■fit RKLILY . CAL 

BERKELEY BANK/ SAYINGS 

AND TRUST CO 
a v . a auor rui oi.t 
r *i vitsoa Wei rsu.fwM r i »*vlok 
r C . NOMintlk. Ami Cai.us V.S.VOOO. *»»' Cawiia 



Perfectly Balanced Ads. 
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You May Have This Bank 

Behind Your Book 




The Columbus Savings & Trust Co. 

High and Long Streets, Columbus, Ohio. 



The Bank Behind. 



C. F. Hamsher, cashier of this bank, is 
a good advertiser and he appreciates our 
good opinion, if the following from his lit- 
tle house organ is any criterion: 

“A little commendation now and then is 
relished by the best of men.” Even if one 
feels he is. doing good work, it is a source 
of satisfaction to occasionally have some 
one else express approval. 

THE BANKERS MAGAZINE of New York 
City is one of the leading financial journals 
of the United States. That magazine has 
on numerous occasions in the past comment- 
ed quite favorably on advertising issued by 
this bank, and several times has reproduced 
articles appearing in the “South San Fran- 
cisco Banker.” 

Early in January of this year, we issued 



an edition of the “Banker” each in Italian 
and in Greek. 

The magazine referred to above had a 
photographic reproduction made of the front 
pages of the two editions, and it appeared 
in their March number over the line, ‘All 
Things to All Men.” 



The First National Bank of Chicago re- 
prints in booklet form excerpts from an 
article by Will Payne in the “World’s 
Work” entitled “The Workings of a Model 
Bank.” 



The Central National Bank of Kearney, 
Neb., sends out its condensed statement on 
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a postcard containing a beautiful embossed 
figure representing “Fidelity.” 



The First National Bank of Billings, 
Mont., advertises itself and its city by a 
booklet containing photographic reproduc- 
tions of prominent buildings in Billings. 



The Perth Amboy (N. J.) Trust Co. is 
using the classified advertising columns of 
its local paper. This is one of the ads.: 

WANTED — Your money on deposit in the 
special department of the 

PERTH AMBOY TRUST COMPANY 
on or before the tenth day of July, when it 
will draw Interest for you at Three Per Cent, 
from the first day of same month. 



The Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, of New York, brightens up 
one of its follow up letters by printing in 
red typewriter type in the upper right 
hand corner just under the date the notice 
of the payment of its forty-first consecutive 
dividend. The copy of this letter reads: 

We invite your notice not only to that divi- 
dend statement, but to the interesting fact 
that the most active directors of the Society 
are those who have been continuously con- 
nected with its management for more than 
twenty-one years. 

During that time it has handled nearly 
$10,000,000 of savings without loss to any 
one, while the safeguards and restrictions 
demanded by experience and by the State 
Banking Department have been drawm closer 
and closer, alw’ays with the intent to protect 
the investor. 

Conservative and equitable methods have 
won for the Society the confidence of the 
thousands with wrhom it has had business 
dealings. 

Now is the time for you also to invest 
your savings with it. You can do this by 
filling out the enclosed blank and bringing 
it, sending it by messenger, or by mailing it 
together with your remittance, be it Ten Dol- 
lars or Five Thousand (the limit). 

Yours very truly, 

H. A. THEIS, 

2nd Vice-Pres. 

P. S.— Accounts of Ten Dollars or more 
opened on or before Saturday, July 10th, 
earn from July 1st. 



The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. of 
Cleveland on one of its pieces of follow 
up literature reproduces one of its ads. 
and says: 

As you have manifested by your inquiry 
an interest in the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company and its successful system of Bank- 
ing by Mail, we take this opportunity of call- 
ing your attention to the above copy of an 
advertisement which will appear in the 
Cleveland daily newspapers, it being our aim 
to give out-of-town residents the same op- 



portunities and facilities w'hich this bank has 
afforded to Cleveland people for over forty 
years. 

Banking by Mail with this large, safe bank 
has been established long enough to be thor- 
oughly worked out in every detail. It is as 
easy and satisfactory a method as visiting a 
bank in person. By means of this simple and 
convenient system, your money will be pro- 
tected by the large Capital, Surplus and Re- 
sources of this bank and at the same time 
earn the largest rate which can be paid by 
any safe savings bank — 4% compounded 
twicer a year. 

By mailing your deposit so that it will 
reach us on or before July the third, you 
will procure the advantage of receiving inter- 
est from July the first. 

The same company recently reproduced 
an article from the Cleveland “News” 
showing Cleveland’s remarkable growth in 
population in the past eight years, and 
containing also a “write-up” of the insti- 
tution. 



The Union Dime Savings Bank of New 
York on the folder containing its one- 
hundredth semi-annual statement, showing 
deposits of over $ 28 , 000 , 000 , gives this in- 
formation concerning savings banks. 

WHAT IS A SAVINGS BANK? 

Under the laws of the State of New York, 
a Savings Bank Is carried on for the benefit 
of its depositors only. 

All Its property Belongs to the Depositors 
and to Them Alone. 

Each depositor owns individually all that 
stands on his account, and all the depositors 
JOINTLY own the surplus. The surplus is 
earning money for the depositors all the time 
so that a dollar in the savings bank is really 
worth more than a dollar. 

The Savings Bank Has no Stockhlders. 

A business bank (State or National) or a 
trust company has stockholders who must 
receive dividends out of the earnings. 

The savings bank is closely guarded by law 
as to its investments; it cannot discount 
notes or loan on stocks, or sell exchange, or 
do many things which a bank or trust com- 
pany can do, but which are not so safe. 

Therefore, w r hen a bank or a trust company 
takes savings deposits it is doing what the 
law never intended, and when it pretends to 
be a savings bank, it violates the law and 
deceives the public. 



“Our Tenth Anniversary” is the title of 
a good booklet issued by the Lake County 
Bank of Madison, S. D., commemorating 
the completion of the first decade of its 
history. 



The Central National Bank of Cleveland 
has issued a superb booklet descriptive of 
its handsome new building. The booklet 
is printed on fine pebbled paper in two 
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colors and tint block. The illustrations are 
“tipped in” photographs which convey a 
splendid idea of the appearance of the 
exterior and interior of the bank’s home. 



The National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago uses on its statement folders these 
rather poetic prose paragraphs: 

Lying at the foot of Lake Michigan, which 
drops like a pendant from the great water- 
chain that extends from the heart of the con- 
tinent to the Atlantic coast, Chicago is the 
tollgate, the workshop and the bank of the 
greatest empire under the sun. 

Within the lives of people already born, 
Chicago should be the largest and richest 
English-speaking city. Great as has been its 
growth, its broader development will begin 
when the completion of the Panama Canal 
shall have given it central control of the 
world's trade channels, from the railways of 
all America to the water-routes of all the 
seas. 

The First National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, runs an ad. which speaks volumes 
for the growth of that city as well as for 
the bank itself. The ad., which appeared 
in the local newspaper, printed in red and 
black ink, is as follows: 

BUILDING BEAUMONT. 

From a town of 3,000 inhabitants to a mod. 
ern city of 25,000 inhabitants is the change 
that has been witnessed in our city since the 
organization of 

The First National Bank of Beaumont 

over twenty years ago. That much of the 
growth is due to the desire and ability of the 



First National Bank of Beaumont and its 
directors to nurture and encourage the in- 
dustries which have built up this city’s busi- 
ness cannot be denied by any one who will 
compare the following list of directors of said 
bank with the names of the organizers of 
our city’s principal industries: 

W. S. Davidson, V. Wi ess, Jno. N. Gilbert, 
R. C. Duff, Joe E. Carroll, Jno. C. Ward, 
W. P. H. McFaddln, Jno. L. Keith, Leon R. 
Levy, E. C. Ogden, Frank Alvey. 

Why not identify yourself with a bank 
whose policy has always been to give finan- 
cial aid to every worthy project that will 
benefit Beaumont by opening an account 
with the First National Bank of Beaumont? 






MORE ADVERTISING MATERIAL. 

News Items That Can Be Worked Into Ads. 

At great risk a Hartford fireman yester- 
day entered a blazing building and rescued 
$40 in bills which, for safety, had been kept 
under a carpet. Loss of the money would 
have been a hardship to the family. 

In Campbell, N. Y., yesterday a farmer re- 
ported to the police that $4,000 in cash which 
he had in a trunk in his house had been stol- 
en. A suspected farmhand is missing. 

These two incidents, occurring in adjoin- 
ing States on the same day, emphasize, each 
in its own way, the folly of risking consid- 
erable sums of money in the house. No hid- 
ing place under a carpet is a hundredth part 
as secure as a savings bank. No trunk in 
a home can match a bank vault as a depos- 
itory for surplus earnings. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in cash have been stolen, 
or burned, or eaten by mice, because the- 
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owners of the money either distrusted sav- 
ings banks or were ignorant of them. 

The facilities which banks afford for car- 
ing for one's savings represent a maximum 
of safety and a minimum of risk. To expose 
cash to danger or loss by theft or flames by 
hiding it in a trunk, or under the carpet, or 
in the family Bible, is folly.— Hartford 
(Conn.) “Times.” 

MAHIN’S DATA BOOK. 

A Handy Book For All Advertisers. 

T HE Mahin Advertising Agency, Chica- 
go, publishes a handy book entitled 
“The Mahin Advertising Data Book” 
w’hich contains a list of representative mag- 
azines, newspapers and other periodicals, 
with their circulation, rates, dates of pub- 
lication, etc.; street car service; population 
and bill posting facilities of the important 
cities and towns in the United States and 
Canada; specimens of type faces; printing 
and engraving pointers; trade-mark and 
copy-right regulations; and other important 
and authoritative data on advertising and 
selling problems greatly condensed and 
simplified for the busy advertiser’s instant 
reference. 

The price of this valuable book is $3.00. 



KNOX— “ABLE CITIZEN.” 

W HEN a public man has succeeded in 
winning the undivided approbation 
of Washington critics and observers, 
he becomes, in the local phrase, an “able 
citizen.” Whatever other attributes he may 
possess, two qualities invariably mark the 
able citizen: simplicity and industry. Phi- 
lander Chase Knox, Secretary of State in 
Mr. Taft’s Cabinet, has these two attributes. 
He is concedcdly an able citizen. He has 
to a marked degree the ability to get at 
the heart of a problem and to set forth 
simply, lucidly, clearly and in orderly ar- 
ray the essentials of a complicated, in- 
volved and generally muddled up case or 
proposition. The processes of his mind 
are orderly and advance by well-defined 
steps from premise to conclusion. His in- 
tellectuals at W'ork give out light without 
heat; a steady, clear, stant light marred 
by no sputterings or meteoric flashes. It 
has been described as a light “in which it 
is easy to read assured interpretation of 
law.” 

Standing on the beach, the crowm of 
Mr. Knox’s head rises not more than five 
feet and six inches above sea level. He is a 
small receptacle but tightly packed, sharing 
with his predecessor, Mr. Elihu Root, the dis- 
tinction of being one of our most highly 
finished domestic products. Because he is 



so highly finished, Mr. Knox is a difficult 
man to describe. It is like trying to char- 
acterize intimately a billiard ball, or a 
high-power cartridge. Mr. Knox looks far 
more like a French or Italian churchman, 
w'hose avocation is diplomacy and state- 
craft, than an American politician. There 
is shrew'dness in the distinctive droop of 
his keen eyes. His face is an immobile 
mask which effectually conceals his thought. 
— E. O. Lowry, in August Putnam* s. 



STATES WHICH CAN JOIN THE 
INSURGENT LIST. 

W ITHIN a year, in each of the follow- 
ing states, the people will have the 
opportunity of choosing a Senator: 
Michigan, Ohio, Wyoming, Montana, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon. 

In the character of their population and 
in their political ideas these common- 
wealths are akin to the Insurgent States. 
What is the matter with Michigan? It 
should not be different from Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. Both its Senators, Smith and 
Burrow's, have been servile followers of 
Aldrich. The term of Burrows expires with 
the present session. A new man would bet- 
ter represent the sentiment of Michigan. 

In Ohio not even the machine will try to 
return to Dick. Impossible as it may seem, 
it is said that Foraker will try to come 
back. Has Ohio no other public man fit 
to stand beside Burton? Burton is not an 
Insurgent; but he obeys his conscience and 
his intelligence more than he does Aldrich. 
He is a satisfactory Senator, and Ohio 
should have either two like him, or him and 
one like Beveridge. 

Wyoming, Montana, Utah — all these are 
communities of spirit. Do they relish the 
idea of being represented by Senators who 
play into the hands of Aldrich? They 
would laugh at Aldrich if he himself asked 
them to elect him to the Senate; they will 
do what amounts to the same thing if they 
return the Senators w f ho always vote as 
Aldrich dictates. We think the next Sen- 
ate will contain at least fifteen Insurgents. 
— Mark Sullivan in Collier’s for July 31. 



PRIVATE SAVINGS BANKS OF 
SWEDEN. 

C ONSUL-GENERAL Edward D. Wins- 
low, of Stockholm, reports that the 
private savings banks of Sweden, on 
June 1, 1909, had 700,000 depositors, and 
$70,000,000 deposits. This does not include 
the amounts deposited in the postal savings 
banks, which are state institutions. 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

* WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 



Morals in Modern Business. A collection 
of six papers written by Edward D. 
Page, George W. Alger, Henry Holt, A. 
Barton Hepburn, Edward W. Bemis and 
James McKeen, originally prepared as 
lectures before the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University, with an in- 
troduction by Ripley Hitchcock. Yale 
University Press. (Price, $1.25 a copy, 
net.) 

This is a book which should appeal with 
peculiar force to business and professional 
men everywhere. The subjects treated by 
the authors of the several chapters are as 
follows: “The Morals of Trade in the 

Making,” Edward D. Page; “Production,” 
George W. Alger; “Competition,” Henry 
Holt; “Credit and Banking,” A. Barton 
Hepburn; “Public Service,” Edward W. 
Bemis; “Corporate and Other Trusts,” 
James McKeen. 

Every one of these men is a successful 
business man and likewise a student of 
practical economics. The essays are of an 
interesting and thoroughly sensible charac- 
ter, helpful to any thoughtful business man. 



Life of Friedrich List, and Selections from 
His Writings, including the Outlines of 
American Political Economy. By Mar- 
garet E. Hirst, with an introduction by 
F. W. Hirst. New York: Charles 

Scribner's Sons. (Price, $2.00 net.) 

An entirely new book about Friedrich 
List, the great tariff reformer, founder of 
the German Zollverein, and advocate of the 
American system of protection. A book to 
be read by all interested in tariff questions. 

In Miss Hirst’s volume List’s “Outlines 
of American Political Economy” are for 
the first time republished, with some other 
(translated) pieces in which his ideas and 
aims are clearly shown. Miss Hirst has 



had access to an important collection of 
List’s papers and manuscripts among the 
municipal archives at Reutlingen, his na- 
tive town, and from these papers and from 
other sources she has been able to give a 
more complete account than any which has 
yet appeared of List’s English and Ameri- 
can experiences. Miss Hirst has also made 
use of material which she found during her 
researches in the University Library of 
Tubingen and the Royal Library at Stutt- 
gart. 

The book is an interesting and valuable 
one for students of political economy. 



I/imbard Street, a Description of the 
Money Market. By Walter Bagehot. A 
new and revised edition, with notes by 
E. Johnstone. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. (Price, $1.25.) 

In the new edition this book, by the fa- 
mous British publicist, is improved and, in 
regard to some of its figures and state- 
ments, brought up to date by the appendix 
of notes bv E. Johnstone. “Lombard 
Street” is a popular and standard work on 
the money market. It is written in a bril- 
liant style, and covers fundamental prin- 
ciples in a thorough, but at the same time 
not a heavy, manner. 



Choosing a Vocation. By Frank Parsons, 
Ph. D. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Com- 

pany. (Price, $1.00.) 

In this book the author outlines in an in- 
teresting manner the work of the Vocation 
Bureau, established in Boston, which is 
helping hundreds of young men and women 
to select a trade or profession for their 
life work. There are ninety specific cases 
quoted, giving the questions asked and 
the answers to them by the applicants. 
These are exceedingly helpful. 
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KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



C OMFORTABLE, conveniently located, 
simply, but tastefully furnished — and 
there you have in a few words a 
complete description of the handsome offices 
which the Knickerbocker Trust Company of 



stories high, and the whiteness of its marble 
exterior stands out in striking contrast to 
the dingy buildings which are all around it 
A broad, double doorway, with portals of 
heavy bronze, gives entrance into the main 




The Knickerbocker Trust Company Building, Fifth Avenue, New York. 



New York has recently opened in its new 
building at Broadway and Exchange Place. 

This building, designed by the well-known 
hank architects, Messrs. McKim, Mead and 
White, is of the pure classical type, eight 



hallway, and this in turn leads to the ele- 
vators on the left and to the banking rooms 
on the right, overlooking Exchange Place. 

Passing into the bank proper, the visitor 
will observe at once that the interior ar- 
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Tangements have been well planned and ex- 
ecuted. A long counter of Italian marble, 
topped by a grill of solid bronze, extends 
nearly the length of this room from east 
to west, and it is here that the various 
tellers* windows are located and depositors 
accommodated. 

Facing on Broadway, at the extreme west- 



wood that appears to advantage with the 
rich cream of the paneled ceiling and the 
harmonizing buff of the side walls. 

From this waiting room a stairway leads 
to the basement below, which contains the 
locker rooms and the massive steel vaults. 

These vaults are a marvel of mechanical 
construction, and constitute one of the dis- 




CHARLES HALLAM KEEP 

President of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York. 



ern end of the building, are the executive 
offices, separated from the public space and 
the tellers’ cages by a public reception room, 
which extends across the building from 
north to south. Here Vice-President F. C. 
Walcott, and the secretary and treasurer, 
H. A. Dunn, have their desks. 

All three of the rooms mentioned are ex- 
ceptionally well lighted and have been fur- 
nished in excellent taste, the woodwork be- 
ing of Italian walnut, a beautifully grained 



tinctive features of the Knickerbocker’s new 
home. They are built of Harveyized nickel 
steel, and rest upon a foundation of their 
own, absolutely indepeadent of that of the 
building, so that even an earthquake of suffi- 
cient violence to destroy the building itself 
would have no appreciable effect upon them. 
The outer door to the main vault has a 
weight of seventeen tons and the inner and 
smaller door a weight of seven tons. 

Then there is an emergency door, fitted 
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with intricate time locks, which would give 
entrance to the vault if the mechanism of 
the main door should go wrong. 

There is also a private automatic elevator, 
running from this basement to the floors 
above, thus providing a convenient and safe 
means of transferring currency from the 
various departments to the security of the 
vaults below. 

Beneath this basement there is a sub- 
basement. where all the machinery neces- 
sary to keep the building lighted, heated 
and ventilated is located. 

A mezzanine floor extends across the 



By this means if a mistake is made the 
clerk responsible for it can be determined 
immediately, and it can be rectified. More- 
over, it takes no more time for an uptown 
teller to make sure of the balance of an 
account in the downtown office, than of one 
in an account of the Fifth avenue branch. 

The bookkeepers uptown are on a floor 
above the tellers' cages, and the telauto- 
graph has to be used to communicate with 
them. It takes just as long, therefore, to 
inquire about an uptown customer’s account 
as the account of a depositor in the finan- 
cial district. 




Vice-Presideiu’s Office 



eastern end of the main banking room. It 
can be reached by a stairway from within 
the working space and is for the use of 
stenographers. 

The trust, mortgage, and other depart- 
ments are located on the second floor, with- 
in easy reach of the public, and quite like 
the quarters on the first floor in their gen- 
eral arrangement and appearance. Back of 
the screen, however, the furniture and all 
woodwork is of solid mahogany, and the 
walls are tinted a soft cream color. 

One of the most up-to-date features of 
this most up-to-date home which the Knick- 
erbocker Trust Company has provided for 
itself at Broadway and Exchange Place is 
the use of the telautograph for the trans- 
mission of all messages passing between the 
downtowm office and the one at Fifth ave- 
nue and 81th street. Every message is 
written down and is reproduced in exact 
facsimile five miles away in the other office. 



By maintaining an office uptown in the 
shopping district and also one downtown in 
the financial district, the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company is prepared to offer ad- 
mirable accommodation to women deposit- 
ors, and a growing number of women are 
learning to appreciate the advantages to be 
gained by having a checking account with 
this institution. 

Since its organization, in 1884, the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company has grown 
to be one of New York’s largest and best 
equipped financial institutions, with a cap- 
ital stock of $1,200,000, and a surplus of 
over $12,800,000. 

Men of unquestioned integrity and loyalty 
are concerned in its management, some as 
officers and others as directors. Those who 
serve on the board of directors are: G. 
Louis Boissevain, F. G. Bourne, Franklin 
Q. Brown, Edward H. Clark, Dumont 
Clarke, Charles F. Hoffman, J. Horace 
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President's Room 




View from the President's Office across Reception Room into Main Banking: Room 
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Harding, Win. B. Joyce, Charles H. Keep, 
Hinsdill Parsons, Samuel T. Peters, Herbert 
L. Satterlee, Wm. A. Tucker and Payne 
Whitney. 

Those who serve in an executive capacity 
are: Charles H. Keep, president; B. L. 

Allen, vice-president; Jos. T. Brown, vice- 
president: F. C. Walcott, vice-president; 
Wm. Turnbull, vice-president; Harris A. 
Dunn, secretary and treasurer; J. E. Miller, 
asst, secretary; Archibald G. King, asst, 
treasurer, and J. Sperry Kane. 

Tlie company's statement as of July 1, 
1000, follows: 



ASSETS. 

Cash on hand and in banks $12,143,312.61 

Bonds and other securities 12.779.978.21 

Demand loans 4.718.366.40 

Time loans 13.338.346.94 

Bonds and mortgages 3,513,090.15 

Real estate.^ banking houses 3,384.526.16 

Accrued interest receivable 712.140.49 



$50,589,760.96 

DIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $1,200,000.00 

Undivided profits 1.473.688.34 

Surplus certificates 12.756,319.56 

Due depositors 34.592.340.55 

Reserved for taxes, etc 48.714.00 

Accrued interest payable 518.698.51 



$50,589,760.96 



A PRE-EMINENT BANK IN A GREAT FIELD. 

Description of the Present Home of the First National Bank of Cleveland. 



T WENTY years ago the amount of 
capital invested in manufacturing 
in Cleveland, Ohio, was sixty-six 
million dollars. To-day the amount is not 
far from two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. 

This growth has come about largely 
through the instrumentality of Cleveland’s 
financial institutions; without the credit 
they have furnished, such an expansion 
would have been impossible. 

The resources of the First National Bank 
of Cleveland have grown with the city; in 
the past twenty years they have increased 
from one million, eight hundred thousand 
dollars to over thirty-four million dollars, 
an indication that this bank has played a 
leading part in the commercial development 
of the city. 



As a natural sequence to the increased 
business enjoyed by this institution, it be- 
came necessary to procure much larger and 
better appointed quarters, and this need 
resulted in the handsome building herein 
pictured. To banks who intend to some 
day build a home of their own, the follow- 
ing description of the building owned and 
occupied by the First National Bank of 
Cleveland should prove interesting. 

Every line of the imposing exterior, which 
is an adaptation of the Homan classic, re- 
veals some new beauty and prepares the 
visitor, in a way, for the magnificent in- 
terior banking room. Pink Milford granite 
was the building material used, with win- 
dow frames of solid bronze. 

The four columns enclosing the three 
stories on the front elevation, in reality 
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form the order for a seven-story building, 
the six upper stories being arranged about 
an inner court above the skylight of the 
main banking room. In the architectural 



Commerce and Science in a spirit in har- 
mony with the purpose of the building, and 
the dignity of the architecture. All of the 
low reliefs are made of Tennessee marble. 




Imposing Exterior of the First National Bank of Cleveland. 



treatment of the elevation is included a 
sculptural frieze, which divides the first 
floor from the two upper ones, the last two 
being grouped together as a single story. 
This frieze was executed by Mr. Karl Bitter 
of New York, and represents Agriculture, 



Every floor of the building is utilized by 
the bank, and while the various rooms are 
elegantly furnished, they contain only a 
minimum amount of woodwork, thus insur- 
ing against damage by fire. The general 
clerical work is accommodated in the five 
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upper stories, lighted from the rear and an wide, with space for fourteen banking 
interior court. cages and six officers, there is a mezzanine 

One entire floor is given up to dining and floor, where the president’s private offices 
recreation rooms for men and women, and and a committee room are located. Stand- 



Room in which Directors of the First National Bank of Cleveland meet. 



to a private dining room for the officers. 
The directors’ room, with the hall and stair- 
way, occupies the entire front portion of the 
third floor. 

Overlooking the main hanking room, 
which is eighty-five feet long and sixty feet 



ing on this mezzanine landing, the view of 
the room below is one of unusual beauty 
and attractiveness. Around the three sides 
of a rectangle there is a counter of a very 
fine marble, known as Monti Sienna, topped 
with RassviUe marble. On top of this rests 
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Bronze Entrance Doors of the First National 
Bank of Cleveland. 



a handsome screen of cast bronze, topped 
with clusters of electric globes at regular 
intervals around the room. 

Supporting a richly carved ceiling are 
monolithic columns, thirty feet high and of 
the same polished marble as the side-walls. 

On the rear wall is a handsome marble 
clock, forming the main decorative feature 
of the room. The frame is of marble, high- 
ly sculptured, and measures eighteen feet 
across. Massive marble writing desks stand 
in the center of the public space and com- 
plete the furnishings. 

In addition to the features already men- 
tioned. the building is equipped with armor 
plate vaults, constructed by the Carnegie 
Steel Company, located in the basement, 
with elevator communication with the main 
banking room. Then there is a spacious 
basement, designed with a view of further 
extending the main banking space, with di- 
rect access to the floor above. 

This meagre description, when supplement- 
ed with the accompanying illustrations, may 
serve to give the reader some idea of the 
many conveniences enjoyed by the First 
National Bank of Cleveland in its splendid 
new home. 




Reading from top down: Individual Bookkeepers and Statement Clerks; Transit Department; 
Country Ledger and Statement Clerks. 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS. 




dimensions being as follows: Eighty-nine 

feet on the north side, one hundred and fif- 
teen feet on the east (all large windows 
facing on Xew street) and one hundred and 
five feet on the south side. The woodwork 
and furniture throughout are of African 
mahogany, the walls being paneled to a 
height of seven feet six inches in this wood. 



H ORNBLOWER & WEEKS, the New 
York and Boston stock exchange 
house, have recently transferred their 
New York offices to new quarters on the 
second floor of the building at No. 42 
Broadway. The office is fn charge of James 
H. Wainwright and John W. Prentiss, the 
New York members of the firm, Mr. Wain- 



Hornblower Sc Weeks Building, Boston 



wright being a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

The floor space of tne new office approx- 
imates nine thousand feet. The offices are 
located around the large open court at the 
head of the grand staircase and are in the 
shape of a letter E, with large windows 
across the rear end, facing New street. 

The new offices are air}' and spacious, the 



On the south side of the office is a space 
given up to the banking department, where 
the members of the firm and the men who 
handle bonds and customers' accounts have 
their desks. 

On the east end of the room, facing on 
the New street side, are located a direc- 
tors' or conference room, a library where 
all books of reference mav be found, a 
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Quarters of the Firm Members. 
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board room and a large wire room. The 
board room is equipped with a stock board 
over thirty feet long, and in the wire room 
ten telegraph operators and five order 
clerks have their stations. 

The walls of the board room and wire 
room are carried above the mahogany 
paneling with plate glass to the ceiling, so 
that the sound of the tickers and telegraph 
instruments is not noticeable in the rest of 
the office. 

Facing the court are two private offices 
for the convenience of customers, and a 



carpeted in interlocking rubber tile, with a 
special design in green and white, drawn 
by the architect to harmonize with the 
walls, which are tinted in green, and with 
the cork carpet which covers the rest of the 
office, and which is also of a tint to har- 
monize with the walls and interlocking tile. 

Hornblower & Weeks employ in their 
New York office a clerical force of some 
seventy-five persons, this large force being 
necessary on account of the diversified 
character of their investment business, as 
they carry stocks not only for individuals, 




Clearing, Stock and Cashier's Departments. 



room for the stenographers and telephone 
operators. This latter room has also been 
enclosed in plate glass to the ceiling, in or- 
der to shut in the noise. The switch-board 
Mas constructed especially for the firm, and 
is operated by two girls. It has at present 
fifteen trunk lines, and some seventy-five 
extensions. It has, hoM'ever, been made 
sufficiently large to have its capacity dou- 
bled or trebled at short notice. 

On the north side of the office a large 
tM*o-story fire and burglar-proof vault has 
been built, and on this side the clerical 
force have their quarters. 

The main passageM'ays of the office are 



but also for out-of-town brokers, and in 
addition, deal in investment securities. 

Hornblower & Weeks are one of the old- 
est and largest of the so-called Boston 
houses, having been organized Aug. 6, 1888. 
At the start the business of the firm was 
conducted in a modest manner in one room 
of the old Merchants Exchange Building in 
Boston, with Mr. Phelan, noM r a member of 
the firm, as clerk. From the start a high 
standard of conducting the business Mas 
adopted, and this policy has been largely 
instrumental in the phenomenal groM’th of 
the business. 

Mr. HornbloM’er, the senior member of 
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The Board Room. 
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the firm, has been a member of the Boston 
Stock Exchange since 1888, was elected to 
a place on the Governing Board in 1901, 
and is to-day vice-president of the Ex- 
change. He is also a director in several 
banks. 

Congressman Weeks is now too well 
known in financial and public circles to re- 
quire any introduction to our readers. He 
is an important member of the National 
Monetary Commission, and is now devoting 
a great deal of time to a study of methods 
for improving monetary conditions in this 
country. He has also recently been made 
chairman of the important Committee on 
Post-offices and Post-roads. 

Mr. James J. Phelan, third member of 
the firm, w*as admitted in 1899, and has 
been a member of the Stock Exchange since 
1897. He is also officially connected with 
several banks and other corporations in 
Boston and is a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 



The other members of the firm are Ed- 
ward L. Geary, Andrew S. Woods and 
Henry N. Sweet. 

Homblower & Weeks have maintained 
their own office in New York for the past 
nine years. In addition to the home office 
in Boston, and the New York office, the 
firm has its own offices in Chicago and De- 
troit, an all-year-round office in Newport, 
branch offices in Providence, New Haven 
and Hartford, and an uptown office at 26 
West Forty-third street. New York; also 
a summer office at the Maplewood Hotel, 
White Mountains. 

Its private wire system is most complete, 
reaching to the most important points of the 
United States and Canada, and great at- 
tention has been given to the details of the 
system in order to make the service in ex- 
ecuting orders and giving market reports 
the most efficient possible. 



PROPOSED NEW HOME OF THE OLD NATIONAL 
BANK OF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON. 



A 



SPLENDID bank and office building 
is now in the course of erection for 



the Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Waslk The first ground is to be broken 
September 1 and barring delays in ship- 
ments and labor difficult.es, the officers of 
the bank confidently expect to be in their 
new quarters not later than January 1, 
1911. Shareholders of the Old National 
Bank have organized a separate company 
which will take over the property and erect 
the building, and from the plans decided 
upon it is evident that no expense will be 
spared to make the bank’s future home at- 
tractive and convenient. 

All of the offices for rent will be fin- 
ished in malmgany and their equipment will 
include clothing lockers, wash-stands, con- 
duits for ’phone and messenger service; 
there will also be private vaults for the 
storage of records, files, etc., which tenants 
can have access to. 



Description of the Bank’s Interior. 

The illustration given here does not l>e- 
gin to show the magnitude and beauty of 
the new banking room. 

The spacious lobby, thirty feet wide by 
seventy-two feet deep, will be in the center 
of the banking room, and affords direct 
access to the officers’ quarters; and at the 



same time, to all the wickets of the dif- 
ferent cages. Great columns of majestic 
proportions, rising to the height of the 
ceiling, twenty-three feet, will surround the 
public lobby, while the skylight directly 
above the lobby will be carried up one story 
higher than the surrounding portions of 
tlie room, thus producing a most stately 
and dignified architectural effect. The 
ceiling of the banking room will be richly 
but simply decorated in ornament and 
color. The floor will be of marble laid in 
patterns, and the bank counter will be of 
marble surmounted by a screen of bronze 
and glass in which the wickets will be 
placed. A special apartment is provided 
for the use of the ladies, with telephone 
booth, retiring room, and special wickets 
where they may transact their business. A 
public waiting room with telephones is also 
provided just off to the right of the main 
lobby for general use of the bank’s patrons. 

The officers of the bank will be located 
at tlie left, just inside the main entrance, 
and directly opposite is the only other en- 
trance, leading from the elevator lobby of 
the office building. This arrangement places 
the officers in the closest possible touch with 
the bank's customers and the public, and 
affords them an unobstructed view of the 
entire room. Private consultation rooms ad- 
join the officers' quarters at the extreme left. 
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not later than January 1, 1911. 
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The sketch below shows the banking room 
as it will appear on immediate occupancy, 
but the plans are so elastically made that 
at any time in the future the room may be 
readily extended to the full depth of the 
building, forming one great banking room 
of the most imposing proportions, and dec- 
orated architecturally as befits a great in- 
stitution of this character. 

Won king Space. 

Special study and attention have been 
given to the laying out of the working 



bank. Access to these is had by means of 
both elevator and stairway. The cash 
vault, twenty-seven by nine feet, is lined 
throughout with two and a half inches of 
laminated steel built up in three layers. 
The center layer is of five-ply welded chrome 
steel. All of the mechanism will be of the 
most improved manufacture, and the vault 
will be absolutely fire and burglar proof. 

The entrance door to the vault is an en- 
tirely new feature, being so designed that 
it opens in two panels instead of one enor- 
mously heavy one as heretofore, each panel 




Pen and ink sketch of the Main Banking Room in the Old National Bank of Spokane, 
Wash., as it will appear when completed. 



space of the bank, and a number of the 
foremost institutions of the country, both 
East and West, were visited and studied 
before the arrangement now adopted was 
decided upon. It is the opinion of those 
who know of this arrangement that it will 
be the most convenient and up-to-date for 
both the public and the bank's employes of 
any institution in the country. 

V AT I TS. 

In order to leave the banking room as 
free and unobstructed as possible for fu- 
ture expansion, all of llu* vaults have been 
placed in the basement directly below the 



l>eing opened separately and independently, 
thus doing away with the necessity for the 
usual emergency doors. 

This will be the first bank in the West 
in which this improved vault entrance will 
be used. 

Another ingenious and unique feature in 
the construction of this vault is the sink- 
ing of the floor immediately surrounding it, 
to a depth allowing the full swinging of 
the door-*, thereby effecting a perfectly 
level entrance into it from the level of the 
corridor floor. Altogether, the vault may 
be said to be the most modern and com- 
plete in every detail that it is possible to 
provide. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S BANK— THE STATE BANK 

OF CHICAGO. 



L OCATED on the dividing line between and business blocks containing the offices 

the great wholesale and retail districts and headquarters of professional men, man- 

of Chicago — La Salle street, the Wall ufacturing plants and business occupations 

Street of the Metropolis of the Middle of every description. 

West — and directly across Washington With so much in its favor in the irtattcr 




PHOTO BY GIBBON, 8YKFB it YOWLIR. 

LEROY A. GODDARD 
President State Bank of Chicago. 



street from the new city hall and court 
house, the State Bank of Chicago has the 
distinction of being virtually in the center 
of business operations of every kind. With- 
in four blocks of the State Bank are located 
all the great daily newspapers of Chicago, 
several of the city’s leading hotels, most of 
the big banks and trust companies, many 
of the largest wholesale and retail mercan- 
tile houses, and innumerable sky-scrapers 



of location, and being dominated, as it has 
been throughout its entire career, by men 
of the highest integrity and standing in the 
business world, it is not surprising that the 
State Bank of Chicago has achieved its 
present measure of success, even though it 
has voluntarily limited its field to purely 
local operations. This is an item of no 
small import in reckoning the growth of 
the institution, for it has practically all been 
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accomplished without the aid of out-of-town 
business. The bank has ever stood for 
Chicago as Chicago stands for all its local 
institutions, and its growth is simply a re- 
flection of that policy. 

The State Bank of Chicago had its in- 
ception in the private hanking house of 
Haugan & Lindgren, which was established 
by H. A. Haugan and John R. Lindgren 



and Ihe capital increased to $100,000. In 
1887 the deposits had reached $34-6,551 and 
by 1890 the firm enjoyed the distinction of 
being one of the leading private banking 
firms of the City. 

Beginning as State Bank of Chicago. 

In the year 1891 thfc bank was incorporat- 
ed as the State Bank of Chicago, with a 




JOHN R. LINDGREN 
Vice-President State Bank of Chicago. 



in 1879. At that time Chicago had a pop- 
ulation of about 460,000, and its hanking 
facilities were proportionately circum- 
scribed. The young men comprising the 
firm, however, were built of the material 
which made it possible for Chicago to more 
than quadruple its population in thirty 
years, and they forged ahead along the 
lines of other successful Chicago business 
men. At the end of the first year the bank- 
ing house of Haugan & Lindgren had de- 
posits of $:>:j,800, which amount was prac- 
tically doubled at the end of the second 
yea r. 

In 1884 Mr. H. G. Haugan, Land Com- 
missioner of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway, was admitted to the firm 



paid-up capital of $500,000 and deposits of 
$1,088,657. Mr. Haugan was elected presi- 
dent and Mr. Lindgren cashier. The first 
board of directors consisted of Henry C. 
Durand, John H. Dwight, Theodore Free- 
man, H. A. Haugan, Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, A. P. Johnson, A. Jurgens, J. M. 
I .a rimer, John R. Lindgren, Thomas Mur- 
doch and P. S. Peterson. 

By the close of the year 189J the bank’s 
deposits had passed the two million dollar 
mark. The years of business depression 
which followed (1893 to 1896) served to 
emphasize the institution's stability by’ a 
gradual increase in its business, and the 
year 1897 found it domiciled in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, at the corner 
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of La Salic and Washington streets, its 
present location. 

In January, 1900, the capital was in- 
creased to $1,000,000, after a cash dividend 
of forty per cent, had been distributed 
among its shareholders on its previous cap- 
ital of $300,000. At that time its deposits 
amounted to $4,696,403. Since then it has 
sustained the following substantial growth: 



gained by purchase or consolidation. The 
fact that its shares have a market value 
of $300 on a par value of $100, is proof 
that it is conducted on the soundest of 
business principles. 

Scope of tite Bank. 

The scope of the operations of the State 
Bank of Chicago embraces savings and 




HENRY A. HAUGAN 
Vice-President State Bank of Chicago. 



Capital, Surplus Total 
and Profits. Deposits. 



Jan. 1, 1901 $1,163,301 $7,096,286 

1903 1,321,370 10,385,799 

1905 1 ,566,438 1 2,838 ,995 

1907 1 ,924,984 1 6,045,29 1 

1909 2,314,361 19,088,076 

July 9, 1909 2,920,514 20,341,800 



July 8, of this year, the capital was in- 
creased to $1 ,500,000, which with its sur- 
plus and undivided profits, gives the bank 
a capitalized strength of nearly three mil- 
lion dollars. All of its surplus and undi- 
vided profits have accrued from its earn- 
ings, and none of its deposits have been 



trust features, it having conducted a sav- 
ings department from its organization and 
having qualified as a trust company under 
the laws of Illinois in 1894, and deposited 
with the State $500,000 in app roved securi- 
ties to cover its fidelity as trustee, executor, 
receiver, agent and other capacities. The 
savings deposits of the bank are equalled 
by only four other Chicago institutions. 

Of the two men who conceived and de- 
veloped this splendid business man’s bank, 
Mr. Lindgren is the only survivor and is 
still engaged as vice-president. His repu- 
tation as a banker and his standing in the 
business world are among the most tangible 
assets of the bank. 
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Mr. Haugan, who died in May of this 
year, is succeeded as president by Mr. 
Leroy A. Goddard, formerly president of 
the Fort Dearborn National Bank. Mr. 
Goddard is giving the bank the l>enefit of 
a ripe experience as a banker and a thor- 
ough knowledge of business and financial 
affairs. Few men have crowded more hours 
of usefulness into fifty-five years of ex- 



1904 he was chosen president. In June, 
1908, he was elected vice-president of the 
State Bank of Chicago, and president in 
May. 1909. In 1908 he served as president 
of the Union League Club of Chicago. 

Mr. Henry A. Haugan, the second vice- 
president, received his entire training in the 
bank, and possesses much of the aptitude 
for the business that characterized his 




HENRY S. HENSCHEN 
Cashier State Bank of Chicago. 



istence than has Mr. Goddard. At the age 
of twenty-four he started a private bank 
in his native town, Marion, Illinois, and 
in 1S90 he organized and became the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in Mt. 
Carmel, Illinois. In 189^? he was tendered 
the cashiership of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, where* his oppor- 
tunities for development as a banker were 
much greater than his previous positions 
offered. When Mr. Goddard entered the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank its dejnxsits 
were $J,000,000. When he resigned from the 
institution in 1908 they were in excess of 
$11,000,000. In 1897 he was elected vice- 
president of the Fort Dearborn and in 



father, H. A. Haugan, one of the founders 
of the institution. He is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and is treasurer of the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Henry S. Henschen, the eashier, has 
seen twenty years’ service in the bank. He 
is the Swedish vice-consul in Chicago. 

The officers of the State Bank are as 
follows: 

L. A. Goddard, president; John R. Lind- 
gren, vice-president; Henry A. Haugan, 
vice-president; Henry S. Henschen, cashier; 
Frank I. Packard, assistant cashier; C. 
Edward Carlson, assistant cashier; Samuel 
E. Knecht, secretary; William C. Miller, 
assistant secretary. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— The West Side Bank of New York, of 
which Christian J. Tietjen is president, is 
erecting a handsome white marble building 
for its exclusive use, at the northwest cor- 
ner of Eighth avenue and Thirty-fourth 
street, next to its present location at 485- 
487 Eighth avenue. The new building will 
adjoin the Manhattan Opera House, and 
will be only a block from the new Penn- 
sylvania station. 

— At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Bankers’ Trust Company, August 
3, the recently proposed increase of capital 
stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 was 
ratified. The new stock is to be issued at 
300 and the $4,000,000 thus obtained over 
requisite $2,000,000 for capital will be add- 
ed to surplus account. The directors have 
declared a dividend of $50 a share on the 
capital, or $.500,000 payable out of surplus. 
As a result of this action the company 
which before had a capital of $1,000,000 
and a surplus of $2,500,000 will now have a 
capital of $3,000,000 with a surplus of 
# 0 , 000 , 000 . 

— On duly 31, the Bowling Green branch 
of the Equitable Trust Company, No. 26 
Broadway, was discontinued and all busi- 
ness transferred to the main office at 15 
Nassau street. The branch was formerly 
the Bowling Green Trust Company, which 
a few months ago was taken over by the 
Equitable. Edwin Gould was its presi- 
dent at the time of the absorption. 
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— J. Sperry Kane has been elected an as- 
sistant treasurer of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company. 

— John J. Hiker, a son of the late John 
I/. Riker, who was a director of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company, has been 
chosen to succeed his father in that posi- 
tion. 

— At present the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company has assets of $9,379,327, as against 
$8,649,885 on December 31, 1908, and the 
surplus to policyholders is $3,571,734, as 
against $3,01 1,834. The unearned premium 
reserve is $3,671,579.96, as against $3,570,- 
269.09, an increase of $101,310.87, and the 
loss reserves are $1,664,711.14, as against 
$1,629,597.62, an increase of $15,113.52. 

The cash premium income was $1,480,- 
059.89 in the first six months of 1909, as 
against $3,349,665.36 in the first six months 
of 1908, an increase of $130,394.53. 

Some part of this excellent result was 
due to appreciation of securities, but far 
more to the business proper. 

— The new building now in course of con- 
struction for the Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank promises to be a noteworthy 
addition to the group of modern struc- 
tures surrounding City Hall Park. 

With the periodic revival of the project 
to acquire the land east of Broadway, be- 
tween Chambers and Reade streets, for a 
new municipal building or Court House, it 
was only recently that the bank decided 
to go ahead with its building operation, 
but now the work is being pushed with 
all possible speed, and it is expected that 
the structure will be ready for occupancy 
on May 1. 1910. 

The building is to be fifteen stories high 
on a plot fronting 123 feet on Chambers 
street and 125 feet on Reade street, with a 
depth of 151 feet, including the site of the 
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bank’s present home, as well as the seventy- 
five foot plot adjoining on the east. 

The bank’s quarters in the new building 
will take in the whole of the ground floor 
and basement with separate entrances on 
Reade and Chambers streets. The upper 
part of the structure has been planned by 
Architect Raymond F. Almirall, with large 
exterior courts, insuring -an abundant sup- 
ply of light and air for all its rooms. 

The facades will be of Indiana limestone, 
resting on a base of granite. Marble will 
be tlie material for the entrances and hall- 
ways, and the staircases will be of bronze, 
in richly ornamented design. Xo expense 
will be spared in the building’s equipment, 
and it will be provided with all of the 
thousand and one conveniences that are to 
be found in the downtown skyscrapers. 

— George S. Mason, formerly connected 
with Baring, Magoun & Co. and later with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and who has re- 
cently been engaged in the bond and for- 
eign exchange business on his own account, 
has been engaged by the Bankers’ Trust 
Company in their foreign exchange depart- 
ment. He entered upon his new* duties on 
July 26. 

— The Bank of Coney Island opened 
August 10 in the building formerly occu- 
pied by the Lafayette Trust Company at 
Surf avenue and Thompson’s Walk. Since 
the I^afayette Trust closed its doors, a year 
ago. Coney has been without a bank. 
Fred Henderson is president of the new in- 
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stitution. The directors are William J. 
Ward, Charles L. Feltman, Henry Gras- 
horn, Stephen E. Jackman, Joseph Huber, 
Frederick Kister, Adolph Arrbeiter, Charles 

G. Balmanno, Richard Garms, William C. 
Courtney and James M. Gray. President 
Henderson said that one hour after the 
bank opened the deposits amounted to $50,- 
000 . 

— It is announced that a new' savings 
bank is to be opened in Flatbush. That 
section of the city has demonstrated un- 
usual activity in every direction this sum- 
mer, and this institution Is destined to meet 
certain phases of financial needs arising 
among the inhabitants. It is understood 
that Superintendent of Banks Clark Will- 
iams has approved the purpose of the as- 
sociation, and that the plans for the insti- 
tution, when formally submitted, will have 
the complete sanction of the head of the 
Banking Department. 

The men who have organized the “Flat- 
bush Savings Bank,” as it will be called, 
are all well known business men of the 
city. They are: 

I^ewds H. Losee, assistant general man- 
ager of the Lawyers’ Title Company; Dr. 
Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Erasmus 
Hall High School; Henry P. Read, iron 
manufacturer; Jerome Lott; Harry M. De- 
Mott, assistant cashier of Mechanics Bank, 
Brooklyn; Everett C. Terry, of Case & 
Terry; William E Harmon, trustee of Peo- 
ple's Trust Co.; DeHart Bergen, real estate, 
Flatbush; John F. James, Jr., president 
Flatbush Merchants’ Association; Benjamin 

H. Knowles, member of executive commit- 
tee of Home Trust Company; Asa D. Saw*- 
yer; William D. Buckner, president Pros- 
pect Park Bank; Hugo Heyman, market 
provisions; John Reis; Martin L. Hamilton; 
James H. Oliver, of Oliver Bros.; Alexan- 
der McKinney, general counsel of Flatbush 
Taxpayers' Association. 

The hank will be located on Flatbush 
avenue, near Church avenue, the present 
financial center of the Flatbush section. 
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— On Monday, August 16, the Bank of 
British North America moved across the 
hall at its old location, 52 Wall street, into 
the old offices of the National City Bank. 
The new quarters are very convenient ^ and 
comfortable. 

— The International Banking Corpora- 
tion, 60 Wall street, is extending its Far 
Kastern connections by establishing another 
branch office in China, at Hankow. The in- 
stitution is the first American banking con- 
cern to enter Pekin, having opened a 
branch there last month. The Internation- 
al Banking Corporation organized in 1902, 
has $6,500,000 capital and surplus and has 
other branches in London, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Singapore, Canton, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, Shanghai, Kobe, Yokahaina, San 
Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, D. 
C., Panama, Colon and Empire, Canal 
Zone. General Thomas H. Hubbard is 
president of the corporation, which is the 
Government depositary in the Philippine 
Islands and the Canal Zone in Panama. 

—After Sept. 1, 1909, William M. and 
Harrison M. Wall will become associated 
with their father, Judson G. Wall, in the 
business of municipal, railroad and indus- 
trial corporation securities at 10 Wall 
street. The style of the firm after that 
date will be Judson G. Wall & Sons. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— Francis R. Hart, vice-president of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
states that his institution is in no hurry 
to occupy the new' building now nearing 
completion, but thinks the removal will take 
place before winter. 

— Officers of the Haverhill (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank for the current year are as fol- 
lows: President, Elbridge G. Wood; vice- 

president. Wm. W. Spaulding; trustees, R. 
Stuart Chase, John L. Hobson, Elbridge G. 
Wood. William H. FJovd, F. E. Hutchin- 
son, Wm. E. Bixbv, John A. Colby, Isaac 
Poor, Wm. W. Spaulding, E. G. Frothing- 
ham, Warren Emerson, Ira J. Webster; 
treasurer, Raymond Noyes; investment com- 
mittee. Elbridge G. Wood, Wm. W. 
Spaulding, Warren Emerson. 

— C. A. Pingree of Georgetown, Mass., 
has been chosen as cashier of the Essex 
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National Bank, to succeed Jonathan Russ, 
deceased. Mr. Pingree acted in that ca- 
pacity during the illness of Mr. Russ, and 
is well and favorably known. 

— At a meeting of the incorporators of 
the Berlin Savings Bank of Kensington, 
Conn., the following officers and trustees 
were elected for the ensuing year: William 
Bulkley, president; Edward Ailing, vice- 
president; Theron Upson, secretary and 
treasurer; Frank L. Wilcox, Roger M. Gris- 
wold, E. W. Mildrum, Daniel Bradley, di- 
rectors. Francis Deming was elected as- 
sistant treasurer. A semi-annual dividend 
of two per cent, was declared, and the an 
nual report showed that the surplus had 
been very materially increased the past 
year. 



— The Winsted Savings Bank, at its an- 
nual meeting, elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, A. L. 

Clark; vice-president, E. H. Persons; sec- 
retary and treasurer, George S. Rowe; di- 
rectors — R. E. Holmes, D. L. Vaill, S. Lan- 
don Alvord, Ralph W. Holmes, A. L. Clark. 
E. H. Persons and George S. Rowe. 

— George M. Welles has been elected 
president of the People’s Savings Bank of 
Woonsocket, R. I. Other officers elected 
for the year are: E. C. Delabarre, vice- 

president; treasurer and clerk, Reuben G. 
Randall; trustees, George M. Welles, E. C. 
Delabarre, John R. Bovden, Alphonse 
Gaulin, Sr., Charles I. Welles, Harry' I.. 
Delabarre, Arthur C. Milot, William S. 
Preston, James M. McCarthy, Henry F. 
Sayles, George Schlosser and R. G. Randall. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— John E Haines has resigned as assist- 
ant cashier of the Federal National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, and is succeeded in that po- 
sition by H. W. I ,oos. 

— The Tradesmen's National Bank of 
Philadelphia has awarded the contract for 
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the remodeling of its new hanking quarters, 
at 431 Chestnut street, to Henry E. Baton. 
This property, which was purchased some 
time ago from the Finance Company of 
Philadelphia, consists of a granite building 
on a lot % 30x173 feet, and is assessed for 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Officers of the Tradesmen’s National 
Bank are: President, George H. Earle, 

Jr.; vice-presidents, August B. and How- 
ard A. Loch; cashier, H. D. McCarthy; di- 
rectors, Henry C. Butcher, Richard Y. 
Cook, George H. Earle, Jr., Bayard Henry, 
Herbert M. Howe, August B. Loeb, How- 
ard A. Loeb, II. D. McCarthy, John B. 
Parsons, James F. Sullivan, Rollin H. Wil- 
bur, Joseph M. Steele. The hank expects 
to occupy its new quarters by the first of 
next year. 



— Under the able direction of Benjamin 
Githens, who has been president of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia for the past nine years, that hank 
has nearly trebled its resources. 

Ten years ago the surplus of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank was less than 
$•>00,000 and the deposits were a little less 
than $7,000,000. To-day the surplus is 
$1,200,000 and the deposits nearlv $19,- 
000.000. 

— Directors of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Allentown, Pa., by unanimous vote 
have elected Thomas F. Dicfenderfer presi- 
dent of the institution. 

— Authority to begin business has been 
given the Fanners and Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Bridgeton, N. J., with a capital of 
$150,000. Reuben C. Hunt is president and 
Archer Platt cashier. 

— F rederiek W. Egncr, for many years 
secretary and treasurer of the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Newark, N. J., has been 
elected third vice-president, but continues 
also as secretary. Jerome Taylor was elect- 
ed treasurer, and will discharge the duties 
of that office in connection with his present 
office as trust officer. 

— At the close of business, July 31, the 
First National Bank of Frederick, Mary- 
land, went out of existence. Its stock has 
been bought up by a syndicate working 
for the Central National Bank, by which 
the First will he absorbed. The hank was 
founded in 1865, its charter number being 
1.589. 

— Grange Sard has resigned as vice-pres- 
ident and director of the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Albany, New York, and 
his son, Russel K. Sard, has been elected a 
director in his place. 

— Directors of the Bank of Gouverneur, 
Gouverneur, N. V., met on August 10, and 
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elected Henry Sudds president, to succeed 
Newton Aldrich, deceased. Herbert S. Aid- 
rich was elected vice-president and James 
O. Sheldon was appointed cashier. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— John W. Low, of the firm of Wayne 
and Low, Chicago, has l>een elected a di- 
rector of the .National Produce Bank of 
Chicago. 

— .James R. Chapman, vice-president of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, on reaching his office, July J9, found 
his desk covered with roses, the gift of the 
employes of tl»e bank. It was the twentieth 
anniversary of the opening of the bank, and 
Mr. Chapman was with the institution when 
it started. The only other person who has 
been connected with the bank from the be- 
ginning until now is Gilliert B. Shaw, its 
first president and now a director. Mr. 
Shaw was succeeded in the presidency sev- 
eral years ago by Edwin A. Potter. Mi. 
Chapman left a position as note teller in 
the First National to become assistant 
cashier of the American Trust. After a 
few months he was made cashier and held 
that position until about nine years ago, 
when he was made vice-president. In addi- 
tion to being a capable and thoroughly 



trained banker, Mr. Chapman has personal 
qualities that have endeared him to his as- 
sociates and his subordinates and have made 
him many warm friends among the patrons 
of the bank. The American Trust was the 
first of the trust companies to be started 
under the banking law passed in 1889. It 
began business in small quarters in the 
Owings (now the Bedford) Building, at 
Dearborn and Adams streets. It has up- 
ward of $33,000,000 of deposits and $3,000,- 
000 of capital, and is now consolidated with 
the Continental National Bank. 

— Several changes in the officers of the 
Drovers' Deposit National Bank of Chicago 
became effective August 1. 

John Fletcher, former assistant cashier, 
now discharges the duties of vice-president, 
and J. C. Morrison and H. P. Gates are 
serving as assistant cashiers. 

— N. W. Harris has purchased for the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
of which he is president, a plot ninety-one 
feet by 189 feet in the heart of the finan- 
cial district, 140 to 146 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. This plot is within two blocks of all 
the principal banks of that city. The pur- 
chase price was about $1,000,000. Plans 
are being drawn for tbe erection of a twen- 
tv-one-story modern office building, to cost 
approximately $1,500,000. 

— In order to meet the imperative re- 
quirements for space, resulting from the 
merging of the American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank and the Continental National 
Bank, H. M. Byllesby & Co. have vacated 
the fifth floor of the American Trust build- 
ing and taken temporary offices in the bank- 
ing rooms at the corner of Dearborn and 
Monroe streets, Chicago, formerly occupied 
by the Commercial National Bank. On Oc- 
tober 1, the firm will move to the banking 
rooms at present occupied by the Con- 
tinental National Bank and will remain in 
that location until they return to the Amer- 
ican Trust building on June 1, 1910. 
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— Fred W. Ellsworth, for seventeen years 
connected with the First National Bank of 
Chicago in various capacities, and latterly 




Fred W. Ellsworth. 



manager of its department of new business, 
is now associated with Trowbridge & Niver 
Co., the Chicago bond house. 

— Charles G. Brown, vice-president of the 
Illinois National Bank of Springfield, 111., 
has been chosen president in succession to 
the late A. Farr. 

— Ross H. Wallace, assistant secretary of 
the Union Trust Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., 
has resigned his position with that institu- 
tion, in order to accept the position of 
cashier of the Union National Bank of the 
same city. 

— The City Bank of Kalkaska, Mich., has 
been reorganized as the Peoples State & 
Savings Bank, with a capital of $20,000. 
Wm. Childs, cashier, will continue as active 
head of the reorganized bank. The City 
Bank has been in existence since 1893, and 
has built up a splendid business, largely 
owing to the efforts of Cashier Childs, who 
has been connected with the institution for 
the past seven years. The stock of the new 
bank is all held in Kalkaska Countv. The 
officers of the new bank are: President, A. 
F. Bowerman; first vice-president, Solomon 
I.oeser; second vice-president, F. E. Joy; 
cashier, Wm. Childs. 

— The Ann Arbor, Mich., Savings Bank 
was organized in 1869 and to-day reports a 
capital of $50,000, surplus of $250,000 and 
resources of $2,692,724. Deposits are well 
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over $2,000,000, and altogether the bank is 
in a most prosperous condition. Charles E. 
Hiseock is president; W. D. Harriman, 
vice-president; Michael J. Fritz, cashier; 
Carl F. Braun, assistant cashier, and Wm. 
L. Walz, assistant cashier savings depart- 
ment. 

— On the morning of August 2, the High- 
land Park State Bank of Highland Park, 
Mich., opened for business. One of the 
features of the new bank is the fact that 
no officer, director or employe will be per- 
mitted to borrow a dollar of the bank's 
funds, directly or indirectly. A new build- 
ing, modern in every particular, and cost- 
ing $20,000, stands completed and occu- 
pied by the bank. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars in deposits were taken in during the 
opening day, and the outlook for future 
success is bright. 

Ernest G. Liebold, the cashier, is an ex- 
perienced banker, and with the co-operation 
of the president, James Couzens, and the 
vice-president, James I. Whitehead, expects 
to build up a comfortable business. 

— Carl Penshaw has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee National Bank, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding the late John 
P. Murphy. 

— Directors of the Scandinavian National 
Bank of Minneapolis, Minn., have voted to 
increase the capital stock from $250,000 to 
$500,000. 

— A deal whereby the Commercial Bank 
& Trust Co. of Louisville, Kv., becomes 
the purchaser of the assets of the Continen- 
tal National Bank of the same city was 
consummated on July 21. The amount in- 
volved in the purchase is said to be about 
$1,(XK),000, which represents the deposits 
and capital of the Continental. President 
W. H. Xetherland and Cashier C* W. 
Dieruf of the Continental National become. 
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respectively, third vice-president and cash- 
ier of the Commercial, and Mr. Netherland 
also becomes a director. The other officers 
of the Commercial remain as at present, 
and are: Sam P. Jones, president; Cald- 

well Norton and Hewett Brown, vice-pres- 
idents. T .011 is F. Metz, former cashier of 
the Continental, will become assistant cash- 
ier. The Commercial Bank & Trust Co. has 
a capital of $500,000, surplus and undivided 
profits of $4-1,102, and, with the acquisition 
of the Continental National, deposits of 
$1,071,121. The Continental was formerly 
known as the Western Bank, and w’as or- 
ganized in 1H72 with a capital of $300,000. 
Subsequently it closed and then reopened 
as the Continental, with T. I., Jefferson at 
its head. 

— Charles F. Enright, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Missouri Valley Trust Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and Albert Enright, his 
brother, have disposed, it is stated, of their 
holdings in the institution to Milton Tootle 
and Graham G. Lacy. The reason given 
for the transfer of interests is that Charles 
F. Enright is interested in railway enter- 
prises, to which he will devote his time in 
the future. He is succeeded as treasurer 
by William A. Evans. 

• On August 2, the First National Bank 
of Louisville, Kv., became th? property of 
the Kentucky Title Savings Bank of that 

4 80 



city. Over a million dollars is involved, but 
for the present each institution will main- 
tain its identity. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

— Consolidation of the Maury National 
Bank and the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank, 
both of Columbia, Tenn., has been ratified 
by the stockholders. The new bank will be 
known as the Maury National Bank, and 
will occupy the same building as the pres- 
ent institution. The bank is capitalized at 
$200,000, with an additional stockholders* 
liability of $200,000, with deposits aggre- 
gating $1,000,000. It is possibly the strong- 
est bank outside the large cities of the 
state. 

The officers of the institution will be as 
follows: U. C. Church, president; W. P. 

Ridley, J. F. Brownlow and John W. Fry, 
vice-presidents; C. A. Parker, cashier; H. 
B. Cochrane, teller. The directors will be 
as follows: W. P. Ridley, IL C. Church, 

G. T. Hughes, James Andrews, Jr., J. D. 
Barrow, Dr. J. A. Edwards, B. P. Dalton, 
R. I,. McKinney, J. F. Stockard, W. V. 
Thompson, B. A. Satterfield, J. C. Wooten, 
Dr. J. W. Woodard, C. A. Parker, E. E. 
McLemore, G. W. Killebrew, W. B. Turner, 
W. C. Salmon, John W. Fry, J. P. Brown- 
low, J. F. Brownlow, C. H. Sharp, M. E. 
W heeler, W. J. Howard and J. O. Cheek. 

The Maurv National Bank building is in 
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If Abraham Lincoln Lived To-day 
He Would be a Reader of 
“Success Magazine” 



He would read it because it ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the plain 
American people, because it would 
help him to help the people, because 
it would furnish him with many a 
new jest with which to wing his 
w'isdom, and because it breathes, 
in every line, the optimism that 
never fa'led him. 

You can understand from this 
that “Success Magazine" is dffer- 
ent, radically differsnt, from other 
magazines. It is different -as 
Lincoln was different from other 
men. It is different in aims, ideals, 
and purpose. It incites to op- 
timism, high think’ng and pure 
living. 

RadicaUy Different 
Advertising 

There is another way in wh'*ch 
“Success Magazine” is different, 
radically different — its advertising 
pages are edited to keep pace with 
its literary and moral ideals. 

That means that every month 
there Is a sacrifice of th-msonds of dol- 
lar s to keep the advertising pages 
above suspicion, by excluding per- 
nicious advertisements and admit- 
ting only advertisements of reliable 
goods honorably presented and 
honestly sold. 

This explains why “Success 
Magazine” is able to goarnntte its 
advertisements to every subscriber 
of record — over 200,000 — and pro- 



tects these subscribers from loss 
by any advertisement appearing in 
its columns. 

Why YOU Need 
“Success Magazine* * 

The greater your success in cre- 
ating a happy American home, the 
greater your need of the stimu- 
lating, uplifting influence of “Suc- 
cess Magazine.” 

It deals with the work and play, 
the joys and sorrows of American 
men and women. It is the maga- 
zine that 'ped Speaker Cannon’s 
wings; thdc*Vlrsr exposed the in- 
decent stage; that ran the financial 
fakers into the cyclone cellars; 
that is stirring the Church to look 
our religious problems in the face; 
that, in a word, reflects the all- 
important, interesting sides of 
American life. It prints the frank- 
est, strongest articles and the 
liveliest fiction. 

It gives all the significant news 
of the world each month, packed 
into a nutshell for quick, easy read- 
ing. It prints, monthly, a chuckling, 
bubbling page of short, funny sto- 
ries, verses, and anecdotes. It 
carefully advises men and women 
in the ticklish matter of investing 
their savings. 

It prints, monthly, Orison Swett 
Marden’s talks on character-build- 
ing — men and women-buMding. He 
w'rites for no other magazine. 



GET THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 

Success Magazine 

It is the biggest and best magazine in the history of magazine-making. 
The opening chapters of Le Roy Scott’s great serial, “The Shears of 
Destiny,” appear in this number; a strong, fascinating story of love, 
intrigue and daring that has no equal in recant fiction. From cover to 
cover the October number of “Success Magazine” overflows with the best 
the human brain can compass in literature, science and art. 
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Surplus and Profits, 200,000.00 

Located in the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
in every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion’s present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 
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excellent condition, and no changes w r ill be 
necessary. The Farmers & Merchants’ Bank 
had a lease on the building they were oc- 
cupying and will retain possession of it for 
the present, though they have a number of 
offers for it and will eventually sub-let it. 

— Directors of the Loudoun National 
Bank of Leesburg, Va., have elected 
'William F. Lynn president of the institu- 
tion, to fill the vacancy caused by the re- 
cent death of Capt. William B. Lynch. 

Mr. Lynn has held the offiee of vice- 
president of the bank for several years, is 
familiar with its financial affairs, and has 
been active in its management. R. H. 
Lynn, president of the American National 
Bank of Washington, is a son of the Lees- 
burg banker. 

— The Georgia State Savings Association, 
of Savannah, Ga., a new financial institu- 
tion, has been granted a charter by Secre- 
tary of State Philip Cook. The capital 
stock of the association is to lie $325,000, 
and it is to do a general savings bank busi- 
ness. The incorporators are B. H. Levy, 

E. W. Bell, Julian Sehlev, H. E. Drceson, 
C. G Anderson, Jr., W. H. Stillwell, J. F. 
Buckner, W. K. Bell, G. W. Tiedeman and 

F. T. Saiissv, all of Savannah. 

— All the old board of directors of the 
Bank of Newton, Miss., w’ere re-elected at a 
recent stockholders’ meeting. A dividend 
of ten ]>er cent, was also declared, and the 
directors met and elected W. W. Fant ac- 
tive vice-president and manager, and J. M. 



Cole, cashier. Other officers were re- 
elected. 

— To fill the vacancy left by Wyatt H. 
Ingrain, Jr., former trust officer of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., of New Or- 
leans, the directors of that institution have 
elected R. Joseph Druhan, formerly assist- 
ant cashier, to that position. Mr. Druhan 
has been with the Iiiliernia Bank & Trust 
Co. since 1803, serving as assistant cashier 
since 1005, in which position he is now suc- 
ceeded by W. B. Machado. 

— H. N. Tinker, active vice-president of the 
Union Bank and Trust Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has organized and is president 




H. N. TINKER 

President New Bankers Trust Co. of Houston, 
Texas; Vice-President Union Bank and 
1 rust Co., Houston. 

of the Bankers' Trust Company of Hous- 
ton. capitalized for $500,000, surplus $25,- 
000 . 

There are nearly three hundred stock- 
holders scattered through seven states, 
and among these are a number of the most 
substantial financiers of St. Louis, who will 
work in harmony with the local officials in 
handling investments in Texas. 

The Bankers’ Trust Company will occupy 
the second floor of the new twelve-story 
office building at the corner of Main and 
Preston streets, which floor is being espe- 
cially prepared with fixtures and vaults. 
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and thus will be an ideal location for the 
high class business to be conducted. A reg- 
ular trust company business will be carried on 
under the direct management of department 
heads. The company, while being closely 
identified with local enterprises, will not be 
run in Ihe interest of any particular fae 
tion, being organized to be of use to the 
community, and to the profit of its large 
list of shareholders, whose support alone 
assures its success. Many of the principal 
bankers of the state and the United States 
are closely associated, forming a connection 
which will greatly facilitate the handling of 
Texas securities and loans, it being one 
feature to buy good notes and make loans 
on real estate not to exceed fifty per cent, 
of real cash value. All these notes will 
be for sale to any investor. Other depart- 
ments are the public audit or accountant, 
legal, rental, collection, publicity, abstract, 
money order and real estate. Xo money 
will be received except for investments. 

— The Commercial National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, has stepped into a class 
ahead by the recent increase in its capital 
stock, which occurred at the last directors' 
meeting, when thev voted to increase from 
$300,000 to $300,000. This with the sur- 
plus and undivided profits puts the bank 
on a $1,000,000 footing and makes it the 
second concern of this magnitude in 
Houston. 

In noting this step forward it is inter- 
esting to look backward just a few years 
and note the growth of this institution. It 
was organized in 1886 with a capital stock 
of $200,000. In 1902 it voted an increase 
of capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 
At the time of the vote ‘for the increase of 
capitalization from $300,000 to $.300,000 
there was a surplus of $.500,000 and undi- 
vided profits of $150,000. 

The bank had l>een growing so rapidly 
and so far ahead of its capital stock, as 
far as its loaning capacity was concerned, 
that it was forced to increase its capital 
stock so that it would not cripple its loan- 
ing power. The law provides that a loan to 
single individuals must not exceed ten per 
cent, of the capital stock and surplus, pro- 
vided. however, that this loan does not ex- 
ceed thirty per cent, of the capital stock. 
Prior to voting the increase in capital- 
ization, a special dividend of thirty-three 
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and one-third per cent, was declared and 
paid out of the undivided profit account, 
and most of the money realized from this 
dividend was paid directly hack into the 
company on new stock. The old stockhold- 
ers took up the new issue after the increase.* 

The deposits of the company for the past 
year, including individual and bank de- 
posits (about equally divided), will average 
$4,000,000. As the bank stands now there is 
a capital stock and surplus of $500,000 each, 
with undivided profits after deducting the 
thirty-three and one-third per cent, divi- 
dend of $50,000. 

— Announcement was made July 28 that the 
American Trust Company of Houston, 
Texas, with a capital stock of $300,000, is 
being organized by Houston bankers and 
capitalists. W. E. Richards, president of 
the American National Bank, is the prime 
mover, and will be at the head of the new 
enterprise. 

It is understood that this company will 
operate under the old charter of the Park 
Bank and Trust Company of Beaumont, 
which charter the American Trust Com- 
pany has purchased from the Commercial 
Bank of Beaumont. 

In addition to Mr. Richards as president, 
the American Trust Company will have 
Garey Haynes as vice-president, and E. L. 
Crooker as secretary and treasurer. 

This makes the fourth trust company or- 
ganized in Houston during the year 1909, 
the list being as follows: 

Texas Trust Company, capital $500,000, 
surplus $125,000; Jesse II. Jones, presi- 
dent. 
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Bankers’ Trust Company, capital $500,- 
000, surplus $25,000; H. X. Tinker, presi- 
dent. 

Texas Loan and Guaranty Company, cap- 
ital $500,000, surplus $50,000; W\ E* Rich- 
ards, president. 

American Trust Company, capital $300,- 
000: W. E. Richards, president. 

— The State Bank Examiners of Texas 
met recently in Austin and organized a 
State Bank Examiners' Association, the ob- 
ject of which will be to foster the work 
of the bank examiners, aid in its efficiency, 
and also prove a benefit to the Department 
of Insurance and Banking. 

Officers elected were: President, Edwin 

Hobbv; vice-president, William Z. Hayes; 
secretary-treasurer, August de Zavala. 

In the new association are ten members, 
the six newly-appointed examiners, Rob- 
ert BJ. Chambers, George L. Campbell, A. 
D. Thompson, C. S. Holderness, John K. 
Woods and B. B. Samuels, as well as the 
four old examiners, Edwin Hobby, August 
de Zavala, Paul Smith and William Z. 
Hayes. All are state hank examiners, and 
will, through their association, try to bene- 
fit one another, the Banking Department, 
and the banking concerns of Texas. 



WESTERN STATES. 

— At a recent directors' meeting of the 
Pueblo, Colo., Savings Bank it was decided 
to convert the bank into a trust company, 
with largely increased capital. The new in- 
stitution will be known as the Pueblo Sav- 
ings and Trust Company. The officers and 
directors of the new institution are: Presi- 
dent, Alva Adams; vice president, John A. 
Thatcher; cashier, W. K. Dudley; assistant 
cashier, Dwight C. Meigs; directors, Alva 
Adams, John A. Thatcher, M. D. Thatcher, 
Chris. Wilson, W. L. Graham, Geo. J. 
Dunbaugh and W. K. Dudley. 

— At the annual meeting of the directors 
of the Continental Trust Company of Den- 
ver, Colo., Robert B. Gaylord was elected 
second vice-president of the company. Mr. 
Gaylord has heretofore l»een identified with 
insurance interests, and the trust company 
has decided to enlarge its sphere through 
the addition of both insurance and bonding 
departments. It is stated that Mr. Gay- 
lord will have charge of the fire insurance 
department. 

— -About 125 state bankers of Kansas met 
in Topeka in July and organized an asso- 
ciation to act independently of the regular 
Kansas Bankers’ Association. 

This is not a secession movement on the 
part of the state bankers from the parent 
association. It is an independent side issue 
and was organized for the purpose of en- 
abling the state banks to protect them- 
selves in case a fight comes with the na- 
tional bankers over bank guaranty. 

The officials of the new association are: 
President, C. X. Prouty, Kansas City, Kas.; 
first vice-president, William McB>rran, To- 
peka ; second vice-president, George W. 
Robinson, Wichita; secretary, W. E. Wil- 
son, Washington; treasurer, John R. Mul- 
vane, Topeka. 

The next meeting will he held at fopeka 
in Xcvember. In the meantime the bankers 
interested will try and get all the state 
bankers who participated in the state guar- 
anty fund to join the new association. 

— South Omaha, Xeb., has been selected 
as a Government reserve city, and thus is 
ended a long contest for the honor between 
Omaha and South Omaha. 

— A syndicate of capitalists has pur- 
chased the B'irst National Bank of Tulsa, 
Okla., the oldest hanking institution in the 
city, and J. F. Orr has succeeded A. F. 
Ault as president. Under the new man- 
agement, W. B,. Gordon becomes cashier. 

The bank is capitalized for $125,000, and 
has deposits aggregating $000,000. 

— At Knowles, X. M., in the eastern part 
of B.ddy County, the B'irst National Bank, 
with a capital stock of $25,000, has been 
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chartered, and expects to be open for busi- 
ness iii a new building by September. 
Local residents hold a majority of the 
stock. 

— Since the plans for oganizing an Indian 
owned and managed bank at Lapwai, 
Idaho, have been abandoned, business men 
have organized a bank and will take charge 
of the building now under construction for 
the Indian institution. J. J. Shultz, for- 
merly president of the First National Bank 
of Cottonwood, will occupy a similar office 
in the new institution. The bank will be 
opened in a few weeks. An architectural 
feature of the structure is an Indian tepee 
with an open flap on the roof. The struc- 
ture is modern, and was built not only for 
its architectural lines, but with a view to 
conforming to modern bank building ideas. 
Corbett Lawyers, a full blooded Indian and 
graduate of Carlisle, was the promoter of 
the Indian bank, but was unable to give 
it his attention. 

— The First State Bank of Kellogg, 
Idaho, has been organized with a capital 
of $40,000. B. F- O'Neil, president of the 
State Bank of Commerce of Wallace, 
Idaho, is head of the organization. J. II. 
Waldron will be cashier. The bank has 
awarded a contract for a brick structure 
to be ready in November. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

— The Colville Trust Company has opened 
a bank at Colville, Wash. It has a capital 
stock of $25,001), is organized under the 
state law and will be under the manage- 
ment of George W. Seal. This is the third 
bank for Colville. 

— Employes of the Spokane and Eastern 
Trust Company of Spokane have organized 
the Bankers' Investment Company of 
Spokane, with a capital of $25,000, and will 
erect a three-story building, costing $30,- 
000, at Nora avenue and Division street, 
where a site has heen bought for $10,500. 
There Mill be storerooms on the ground 
floor, and the upper stories M'ill be used for 
hotel purposes. The officers of the com- 
pany are: President, Frank W. Williams; 
vice-president, W. W. Tolman; secretary, 
Ernest Weinss, and treasurer, E. J. Arm- 
strong. The building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in July, 1910. 

— A new state bank has been organized 
at Chewelah, Wash., with a capital of $50,- 
000. R. Peck, formerly cashier and organ- 
izer of the Fanners State Bank of Hamil- 
ton, Mont., will l>e cashier of the new bank, 
he having disposed of his interests at Ham- 
ilton. 

— O. M. Greene, a banker from Winona, 
Minn., has taken a position with the Ex- 
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change National of Spokane, and will be 
assistant to the president, E. T. Coman. 
Mr. Greene will be in charge of the credit 
department. For thirteen years Mr. Greene 
u r as connected M’ith the Second National 
of Minnesota, and later u r as assistant cash- 
ier of the First National of Winona. 

— Harry B. Lear has resigned ns cashier 
of the Green Lake State Bank, to accept 
the eashiership of the University State 
Bank of Seattle. He succeeds J. B. Gib- 
bons, and Mas succeeded at the Green Lake 
State Bank by I^ee S. Forbes. 

— An important change has just taken 
place in the officers of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Pendleton, Oregon. T. J. 
Morris, M r ho has been president of the bank 
for some time, retires, to give his attention 
to his private affairs, and W. L. Thompson, 
formerly cashier, takes his place. T. G. 
Montgomery, assistant cashier, is promoted 
to the office of cashier, and W. S. Beadley 
is made first assistant cashier. There is to 
be no change in the policies of the institu- 
tion. 

— T. .T. Kira has succeeded H. C. Adams 
as president of the First National Bank of 
Athena, Oregon, and I). H. Preston has 
succeeded to the vice- j) residency, made va- 
cant by Mr. Kirk’s assumption of the pres- 
idency. 

— The proceedings of the fifteenth annual 
convention of the California Bankers' As- 
sociation, held at Del Monte, Cal., May 27, 
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£8 and 29, 1909, have been put in neat hook 
form, and distributed to the association's 
members. About £50 pa ires are devoted to 
a verbatim report of the proceedings of 
the convention, in which appears much in- 
structive matter and some of an amusing 
nature, while ail of it is interesting. The 
report of the proceedings at the conven- 
tion is very aptly followed by the text in 
full of the Bank Act of the State, which 
became effective July 1, 1909. The con- 
tents of the book are copiously indexed, 
favoring convenient reference to any sub- 
ject treated. Excellent typographical work 
and a neat binding makes the book one 
which any banker can keep in his library 
for reference. 

— A 11 increase in capital, from .$100,000 to 
$•250,000, has l>een put into effect by the 
Alameda Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 

— Zoeth S. Kldredge has resigned the 
presidency’ of the National Bank of the 
Pacific, San Francisco, and has l>een suc- 
ceeded bv Clarence Grange, vice-president 
of the Western National and the Metropolis 
Trust and Savings Bank. It is believed 
that the National Bank of the Pacific will 
be consolidated with the Western National 
or liquidated. 

— When the All Night and Day Bank of 
Los Angeles l>egan business, on January’ 4, 
1909, and announced its intention of re- 
maining open continuously from Monday 
morning to twelve o'clock Saturday night, 
there were some who said the bank could 
not succeed. To-day, after eight months 
of gratifying success, even the doubters 
must admit that the bank which accommo- 
dates the public will always be successful. 

On July £4 tin* All Night and Day Bank 
opened 101 new accounts, and for the 171 
days of business up to July 28, 6,000 new 
accounts yvere opened. 
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When the bank's first and most recent 
statement was issued, July 19, it showed 
assets of $508,036.31, surplus and undivided 
profits of $8,347.19 and deposits of $405,- 
089.12. 

— To conform with the new law and 
better to define the scope of the concern, 
the Los Angeles Trust Company has 
changed its name to the Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank. The company always 
has done a savings bank business. Gen. 
Robert Wonkowski, cashier, may be the 
next mayor of Ix>s Angeles, if the yvishes 
of his friends prevail. 

— The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
California, has had a profitable six months 
for the term ending June 30, 1909. The sum 
of $50,000 was carried from the undivided 
profit account to the surplus account, mak- 
ing a total surplus of $200-, 000, and $14,- 
000 remains in undivided profits. This 
bank has, for a number of years past, paid 
dividends ai the rate of ten per cent, per 
annum. The dividend rate has been in- 
creased to sixteen per cent, from July 1. 

Work on the addition to the First Na- 
tional Bank building is progressing, and the 
officers state that they expect to occupy the 
improved quarters before the first of the 
year. When the addition is completed the 
lobby in the new banking room will be 120 
feet in length. Pneumatic transmission 
tubes and modern devices will be installed 
to facilitate the handling of business. 

Officers and directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Berkeley, Cal., and the asso- 
ciated institution, the Berkeley Bank of 
Savings and Trust Co., are: A. W. Naylor, 
president; Frank M. Wilson, vice-president; 
F. L. Naylor, cashier; Frank C. Morti- 
mer, asst, cashier; W. S. Wood, trust officer. 
The combined deposits of the banks are 
$4,201,271.74. 

CANADA. 

— H. C. Ferguson, manager of the Mel- 
bourne, Ont., branch of the Home Bank of 
Canada, has been transferred to the same 
position in the Ihlerton, Out., branch, being 
replaced at Melbourne by H. D. A. Mac- 
kenzie, from the Church street branch at 
Toronto. H. S. Womack, manager of the 
Ilderton branch, goes to the Fernie, B. C.» 
branch, to lx* its accountant. 
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$1,000.00 

To the banker who will put us 
in touch with the man who will 
sell for us 5,000 acres of Manitoba 
land during the year 1000. 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

H. L. EMMERT 

LAND AGENCY 

101 Lomb rd St., Wlnnlpog, Manitoba 



— The Merchants’ Bank of Canada has 
opened a branch at Acme (Tapscot Post 
Office), Alberta. A branch of the same 
bank at Carbon, Alberta, has been closed. 

— R. R. Wallis, formerly accountant at 
the Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the bank's 
chief branch at Vancouver, to take the 
place of Mr. Cronyn, who has become man- 
ager of the Northern Crown Bank at 
Toronto. 

— Royal Bank of Canada interests have 
recently purchased shares in the Montreal 
Trust Company, and it is understood that 
the amount acquired constitutes a control- 
ling interest. The Montreal Trust Com- 
pany, until lately known as the Montreal 
Trust & Deposit Company, took action 
toward increasing its capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 in January. It is stated that 
H. S. Holt, president of the Royal Bank, 
will become president of the trust company. 

— The Royal Bank has opened a branch 
at Cranbrook, B. C., under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Schwartz. The bank has 
also established a branch at New Alberni, 
B. C., with R. H. Prescott as manager, and 
one at Hillcrest, Vancouver, under the di- 
rection of F. L. Magee, manager at Van- 
couver. 



BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport — Bridgeport National Bank; in 
liquidation. July 20. 

MARYLAND. 

Frederick — First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, August 2. 

MINNESOTA. 

Elgin— First National Bank; in liquidation. 
July 31. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City — Union National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, January 12. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore — Bankers National Bank; in liqui- 
dation. July 15. 

Keota — First National Bank; in liquidation, 
July 26. 

Tuttle — First National Bank; in liquidation, 
July 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Punxsutawney — First National Bank; in 

liquidation, August 17. 

TEXAS. 

Ochiltree— Ochiltree National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, July 20. 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk — Traders & Truckers Bank; closed, 
August 16. 



•‘MY TRIP TO DETROIT.” 

T HE Burroughs Adding Machine Co. has 
issued a very attractive booklet w r ith 
the above title, which it gives away 
to visitors. It is a notebook containing facts 
and views of Detroit and the Burroughs 
plant. The Burroughs factory is open to 
visitors and a large number of guides is 
always in readiness, so that visitors are 
always assured of an opportunity to make 
a complete inspection of the plant — the 
largest adding machine factory and one of 
the most interesting industrial enterprises 
in the w T orld. 









AT 

THE 

HATI0HAL 

CAPITAL 


This National Bank is at the National Capital 
and is right under the eye of the National Bank- 
ing Department. It is a designated depositary 
of the United States, and buys and sells United 
States bonds. Its Capital is $500,000, and its 
Surplus and Profits. $200,000. It acts as agent for 
National Banks before the Treasury Department 
and solicits your business. 

R. H. LYNN, President. 


AMERICAS 

MATIOHAL 

BARK, 

WashiigtOR, D. C. 
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HERRICK’S “ TRUST COMPANIES.” 

W E are pleased to he able to state that 
the long-expected hook on “Trust 
Companies, Their Organization, 
Growth and Management,” by Clay Her- 
rick, is now published. There was so much 
interest in this hook that on the day of 
publication we had over a hundred ad- 
vance orders for it to fill, and it has been 
selling rapidly ever since. It is receiving 
most enthusiastic commendation from those 
who have secured a copy and are using it. 
We expect that it will shortly become the 
standard hook on this subject. 

LIKES OUR EDITORIALS. 

June 22, 1909. 

ENT1XMF.N: 

I am fiank to say that no maga- 
zine comes to my desk that is more 
appreciated than THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE. It deals with the topics and says the 
things I am most anxious to know about in 
a banking way. Your strike-from-the- 
shoulder editoiials are exactly to my liking 
both in style and in policy, and each depart- 
ment is especially strong. 

Yours very truly, 

D. N. STAFFORD, Cashier, 
Bank of Seneca. Seneca, Mo. 

THE INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 

O UK new department of “Investments” 
is being very favorably received, as may 
he judged from the following letter, 
typical of a number which have come to us 
since this department w r as inaugurated: 

The North Carolina Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. Henderson, N. C., July 21, 1909. 
Gentlemen: 

I have received notice of your very inter- 
esting announcement to the bankers and 
investment houses, relative to the new de- 
partment you expect to inaugurate, and 
publish through THE BANKERS MAGA- 
ZINE. This department should be of great 



value to every institution and every indi- 
vidual interested in any way in investment 
matters, and your publication should be con- 
gratulated upon the inauguration of such a 
department. 

Wishing you much success in this new 
undertaking. 

Yours very respectfully, 

W. A. HUNT, Secretary. 



NOW FOR FALL ADVERTISING. 

N OW is the time for banks and trust 
companies to take up the matter of 
their Full and Winter advertising 
campaigns. We beg to call attention this 
month to our new advertisements concern- 
ing our facilities for helping hanking in- 
stitutions with this important part of their 
work. We are now' better equipped than 
ever before to give hanks sensible and ef- 
fective service in this particular. 



WHENCE THE PORTO RICANS? 

D H. J. W. FEWKES says, in Volume 
XXV. of the Reports of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Ethnology, that there 
is reason for thinking that Porto Rico and 
the adjoining islands have been peopled 
from the Valley of the Orinoco instead of 
from Yucanta. When first occupied by 
man, Porto Rico may have been part of a 
peninsula connected with South America. 
Its fauna and flora are of the South Amer- 
ican type and it contains relies of a forgot- 
ten race which show evidence of a high 
grade of culture. Few' traces of these 
aborigines are now to he found except in 
the interior of the island. Among the 
curious remains are stone-inclosed plazas, 
on which ceremonial dances w’ere per- 
formed. The remains of carved idols and 
pottery show no small degree of skill and 
taste. No traces of stone buildings re- 
sembling those of the Mayas are found, but 
the houses are of the South American type. 
The manner of disposing of the dead also 
resembles that practiced in the Valley of 
the Orinoco. — youth' a Companion. 
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NEW PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

T EWIS E. PIERSON, the new president of the American Bank- 
ers' Association, is president of the Irving National Exchange 
Bank, of New York City, which is known as the “bill of lading 
bank," because of the large business it transacts among wholesale 
merchants and others who use the bill of lading as a basis of credit. 

He is thirty-eight years old and a native of Metuchen, N. J. He 
entered the employ of the Hanover National Bank in 1885 , and in 
1898 was appointed cashier of the New York National Exchange 
Bank. He was subsequently made vice-president, and on January 
12 , 1904 , at the age of thirty-three, assumed the presidency. The 
New York National Exchange Bank absorbed the Irving National 
in 1906, and Mr. Pierson retained the presidency of the enlarged 
institution. 

As chairman of the Bill of Lading Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association he has been active in the fight made by the 
banks and commercial bodies to compel the railroads to safeguard 
the bill of lading as an instrument of credit. Through the exten- 
sive commercial and mercantile connections of the New York Na- 
tional Exchange Bank he has been able to crystallize a strong senti- 
ment in favor of the proposed reforms. At the bill of lading 
conference held at Chicago Sept. 13 , 1909, at which Mr. Pierson 
presided, commercial bodies of all sections of the country were rep- 
resented. 

,Mr. Pierson is a former president of the New York State Bank- 
ers' Association. 
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LEWIS E. PIERSON 

New President American Bankers’ Association. 
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POLITICAL ASPECTS OF THE CENTRAL BANK 

PLAN. 



'^JOTHING more significant polit- 
ically and financially has hap- 
pened in a long time than the declara- 
tion made by President Taft in the re- 
cent speech before the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce in which the Presi- 
dent came out in favor of the central 
bank scheme and also praised the work 
of Senator Aldrich. This may be tak- 
en as indicating that in the next general 
election, or possibly in the Congress 
elections of 1910, the Republican party 
will be committed to the central bank 
idea, and to the kind of monetary leg- 
islation favored by Mr. Aldrich. 

We have no purpose at this time to 
discuss the merits and defects of the 
central bank proposition. We have de- 
clared more than once that as between 
the present system and the central bank 
the latter is preferable. But, in our 
judgment, it would be better to permit 
all existing banks to issue credit notes, 
under proper restrictions, or if the note- 
issuing privilege is to be limited to cer- 
tain institutions, that all the reserve city 
banks be made banks of issue. This, 
in our opinion, would have the advan- 
tages of the central bank plan without 
the objectionable features appertaining 
to the latter. 

But it is rather in its political than 
financial and banking aspects that the 
central bank proposal now becomes of 
interest. What will be the effect upon 
the relations of the two parties? Will 



the dead Democracy be galvanized into 
life by this issue which will recall the 
stirring memories of the days when the 
Hero of New Orleans was a popular 
idol? 

Undoubtedly the central bank scheme 
will widen the breach between the East- 
ern and Western Republicans which 
was plainly manifest in the recent tariff 
legislation. Will the disruption be so 
great as to bring the Democracy into 
power? That will depend upon the 
course taken by the opposition party. 
If the Democratic party shall confine 
itself purely to a policy of negation, of- 
fering nothing better than the central 
bank plan, the latter will go through 
with a rush. But if the Democrats shall 
have the political sagacity to bring for- 
ward a sound measure, and one that 
would be free from the valid objections 
which may be urged against the central 
bank, they will have a good chance of 
dislodging the Republicans from power. 

If, under the leadership of someone 
like Governor Harmon of Ohio, the 
Democrats should propose a credit cur- 
rency to be issued by all the existing 
banks, or a plan limiting the issue of 
bank notes to the reserve cities, or some 
form of union of banks through the 
clearing-houses, they would have the ad- 
vantage of a measure equally as service- 
able as the central bank and much less 
open to hostile criticism. But, on the 
other hand, if they merely attack the 
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central bank scheme, proposing nothing 
better, or if they propose something 
worse — like the issue of Government 
paper ‘‘money/’ for example — the Re- 
publicans will have nothing to fear. 

One of the most popular men ever 
in public life was Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky. He made the United States bank 
a political issue, and upon that issue 
he was defeated for the Presidency. 
Whether Mr. Taft and Mr. Aldrich 
can carry to success a measure too bur- 
densome for the “Mill Boy of the 
Slashes/’ remains to be seen. 

Already there is a pretty sharp cleav- 
age between the Eastern and Western 
Republicans, and it is believed that the 
central bank issue will increase the ex- 
isting hostility of the two factions. 
Many people think they see in Senator 
Aldrich’s central bank plan a design 
to concentrate financial power in the 
hands of certain favored interests. 
However this may be, we do not believe 
that a central bank system is the best 
thing, either from a banking or political 
standpoint. What we greatly fear is 
that this proposal will provoke such bit- 
ter antagonism that no currency legis- 
lation of any kind will be obtainable. 
This would be unfortunate, for reform 
is urgently needed. 

We hope to see some alternative pro- 
posal brought forth that will effect the 
beneficial changes in oar currency and 
banking systems that are seen to be d° 
sirable, but that will be entirely fair to 
all and not open to the objection of be- 
ing a monopoly. Such a measure, in 
short, in whose support all patriotic 
citizens can be united. 



TAP AN’S statesmen apparently do not 
** believe that a public debt is a pub- 
lic blessing. According to a recent To- 
kio dispatch, a sum is to be set aside 
annually for paying the interest and 
principal of the debt so that in twenty 
years the total debt may be wiped out. 



Unforeseeable circumstances may pre- 
vent these expectations from being ful- 
ly realized, but no doubt the debt will 
be rapidly and steadily reduced. 

The Japanese policy is a wise one, 
for in time of peace if large sums are 
applied to debt reduction the Govern- 
ment will be in a much better position 
if war should occur, being able to bor- 
row larger sums and at more favorable 
rates than would be possible were a 
huge debt already hanging over the 
country. 

Although a much wealthier nation 
than Japan, the United States has not 
of late years consistently followed a 
policy of debt reduction. This has been 
due partly to the fact that the exten- 
sion of the functions of the Federal 
Government has opened up new sources 
of expenditure, and partly to the fact 
that our antiquated system of issuing 
bank circulation really compels the 
maintenance of an enormous public 
debt so that the banks may have a basis 
for their circulating notes. 

While the credit of the United States 
remains good and the debt is not bur- 
densome, yet with such abundant rev- 
enues at command both the greenbacks 
and the bonded debt might have been 
paid off long ago, thus effecting an 
immense saving and placing the coun- 
try in an unassailable position should 
an emergency arise calling for a large 
use of the public credit. 



/GRADUALLY American banking- 
houses are obtaining a share in 
international financial operations. Quite 
recently a transaction w'as reported in 
which Messrs. George W. Young & Co. 
of New York provided the $12,000,000 
necessary for refunding the debt of 
Guatemala. 

Possibly of late years our great 
banking institutions have not given 
proper attention to the opportunities 
for investments of this character. The 
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national banks as custodians of out-of- 
town deposits are hardly in a position to 
enter the international securities mar- 
ket. Stock Exchange loans, whatever 
their defects, generally furnish the 
readiest means of realization. 

But New York has a large number 
of private bankers not receiving out- 
of-town bank deposits, and therefore 
not under the necessity of being re- 
quired to pay out immense sums of 
money on short notice. These bankers 
have the capital and the financial ex- 
perience required successfully to carry 
on the negotiation of foreign Govern- 
ment loans. It may be expected that 
this kind of banking business will con- 
tinue to grow, and to attain large pro- 
portions in the near future. 



G ECRETARY KNOX’S action in cre- 
ating a new division in the State 
Department to be known as the “Di- 
vision of Latin- American Affairs," em- 
phasizes the enlarged attention that is 
being paid to our neighboring republics 
by the Government of the United States. 
Supplementing the work of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, the new division ought to furnish 
ample facilities for extending our com- 
mercial relations with Latin- America, 
so far as these facilities may be fur- 
nished at all by the Government. 

The functions of the State Depart- 
ment are chiefly of a political charac- 
ter, and the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, whose governing board is com- 
posed of the Ambassadors and foreign 
ministers from the Latin- American na- 
tions, is also semi-diplomatic in its or- 
ganization and functions. 

Naturally, the cultivation of amica- 
ble relations among different countries 
is an important preliminary to inter- 
national trade, and therefore the ser- 
vice rendered to American commerce by 
the State Department and by the Bu- 
reau of American Republics has been 



immense. Both the Department and 
the Bureau have been energetic, and the 
Bureau of American Republics has done 
very much more than to indulge in dip- 
lomatic amenities. It has conducted a 
live campaign of education and has 
been quick to call attention to oppor- 
tunities for extending our commerce to- 
ward the South. 

Without attempting in the slightest to 
depreciate the value of what has been 
done by these agencies, it may be said 
that neither the State Department nor 
the Bureau of American Republics can 
render exactly the service that is needed 
to extend our trade with Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America. No Govern- 
ment department can do anything, ex- 
cept indirectly, to sell our goods abroad 
or to add to our foreign investments. 
The accusation would at once arise that 
the power of the Government was being 
employed in furthering private business. 

The work being presented by the 
State Department and the Bureau of 
American Republics should be fully 
maintained, but in addition there should 
be a strong organization in New York^ 
purely of a business character, that 
would not only cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the southern republics, and 
collect and disseminate information 
about them, but that would push the 
sale of our goods in a business fashion, 
and that would provide some practical 
means of utilizing the opportunities for 
trade and enterprise so abundantly of- 
fered in Latin- America. 



jDOSTAL savings banks are to be 
recommended to Congress in the 
President’s next annual message, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Hopes are 
expressed that the deposits obtained by 
the postal savings banks may be used in 
“taking up" the two per cent, bonds 
now outstanding and which have already 
suffered considerable depreciation. 
Should this policy be carried out it 
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would mean that these bonds, which 
have not turned out to be desirable in- 
vestments for the national banks, would 
be shifted upon the postal savings bank 
depositors. Those who have given con- 
scientious attention to the investment 
of savings deposits might hesitate to 
recommend the purchase of two per 
cent, bonds that are depreciating and 
liable to go below par. Of course, in 
this case, since the Government guar- 
antees the deposits, the chance of loss 
is negligible. 

President Taft is reported as say- 
ing that the postal savings banks would 
attract deposits only from those per- 
sons of foreign birth who are afraid to 
trust the existing savings banks. 
Strange, that banks which are good 
enough for native-born Americans 
should not be good enough for the for- 
eign-born population, but that the lat- 
ter must have class legislation designed 
especially for them! Probably a cam- 
paign of education conducted by the 
savings banks of the country might dis- 
pel the distrust which the European 
element of our population is declared 
to entertain for the banks into which the 
American joyfully pours his savings. 
The remedy for ignorance is education, 
not legislation. 



JO EGARDING the safety of savings 
deposits in this country, it was 
stated in an address by Col. F. H. Fries 
before the South Carolina Bankers’ As- 
sociation last summer that in the year 
1906 the loss to savings bank deposit- 
ors in the United States was less than 
three ten-thousandths of one per cent. 
In several of the States, where mutual 
savings banks exist, in recent years no 
losses whatever have been sustained. 

Colonel Fries pointed out that a great 
deal of the money sent abroad by for- 
eigners residing in this country was not 
sent because of distrust of our banks, 
but it w *nt to support dependent rela- 



tives in the Old Country. Inquiry and 
observation upon the part of any one 
interested will confirm this statement. 

If postal savings banks seemed es- 
sential to the prosperity of the country, 
The Bankers Magazine would heart- 
ily favor them, whether or not they 
would cut into the business of the other 
banks. But we are unable to see any 
real demand for such a departure. 
There are some serious banking and cur- 
rency problems demanding immediate 
attention. We wish that President 
Taft might devote his energies to these 
matters which so vitally concern the 
well-being of the people rather than to 
a scheme which offers little other ad- 
vantages save possibly the cultivation 
of the foreign vote. 



JpOWER in the financial world, as 
elsewhere, is often short-lived. 
One man for a time becomes king, then 
along comes Death and with a pin bores 
through the castle wall — and farewell, 
king. The late E. H. Harriman, 
though long a prominent figure in the 
financial world, became only recently a 
great railroad magnate. His rise to 
almost supreme power in railway con 
trol was so sudden as to excite admira- 
tion for sheer brilliancy of achieve- 
ment. As customarily happens in such 
cases, the dazzling success of his ex- 
ploits obscured the methods employed. 
Perhaps if these were carefully ana- 
lyzed they would prove neither much 
better nor much worse than those which 
have characterized railroad managemet.t 
for at least a generation. 

Mr. Harriman 's operations have not, 
of course, been exempt from harsh crit- 
icism. Yet he had a dim perception of 
the principal that will some day uni- 
versally obtain in the management of 
great public-service corporations— that 
they shall be operated with due regard 
to the rights and the needs of the com- 
munities they serve. Mr. Harriman in 
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his railway activities was guided by 
practices and traditions that have long 
been considered legitimate and natural. 
With these he could hardly have broken 
had he chose to do so. But he began to 
work in the right direction, and others 
of a newer day will complete the labors 
begun by him. His financial genius was 
unquestioned, and his grasp of the de- 
tails of railway construction and man- 
agement almost marvellous. He was, 
moreover, a great optimist, always be- 
lieving in the widening prosperity of 
the country. He had the courage to 
build railway lines with a view to the 
needs of to-morrow, clearly foreseeing 
the rise of future empires of production 
and trade. That he was regarded with 
great interest, with affection almost, by 
the majority of the people, was shown 
by the keen attention his illness excited 
and the regret which his death occa- 
sioned. 

Men of Mr. Harriman’s ability in or- 
ganizing and directing railway enter- 
prise are not numerous. His loss was 
one that the business world deeply felt. 



DY a recent court decision the direc- 
tors of a trust company have been 
held individually liable for the losses 
caused depositors through the company’s 
failure. 

Undoubtedly public opinion — which 
affects the courts more or less — is com- 
ing to demand stricter accountability 
from directors of banks and trust com- 
panies. The courts will not go outside 
the laws, but they may construe them 
a little more narrowly than heretofore. 

Bank directors are bound for their 
own protection to take notice of this 
tendency. They can no longer afford 
to neglect to inform themselves of their 
duties; and unless they give that rea- 
sonable attention to them which the 
law requires, they may find themselves 
called upon to pay losses that will en- 
tirely absorb their fortunes. 



There may be danger that the courts 
will go to extremes in holding directors 
responsible for bank losses, and thus 
frighten many of the best men off of 
bank boards, but generally where direc- 
tors have been held individually liable 
it has been where there was a gross neg- 
lect of duty. Decisions of this char- 
acter have a wholesome influence, and 
bank directors who suffer from them 
cannot reasonably complain. Harsh 
and exacting construction of the laws 
governing the duties of bank directors 
are not necessary, but, on the other 
hand, the director who regards his posi- 
tion as purely ornamental should not 
be surprised if he is called upon to pay 
the cost usually appertaining to the en- 
joyment of luxury. 



J^IFFICULTY in securing sensible 
currency legislation has empha- 
sized the defects inseparable from a 
Democratic form of government. These 
defects are multiplied almost indefinite- 
ly in a country of such vast extent and 
with so many diverse interests as the 
United States. Compact republics like 
San Marino or Andorra may experience 
little or no trouble in concentrating pub- 
lic opinion to the extent necessary to ob- 
tain action on any given problem con- 
sistent with the simplest rules of com- 
mon sense. Even in our own States leg- 
islation not infrequently gives evidence 
of having been intelligently shaped. 
But in Congress when any question 
comes up that is liable to affect adverse- 
ly the position of the party temporarily 
in power, it is next to impossible for an 
agreement to be reached without mak- 
ing so many compromises as to bargain 
away almost every sound principle. If 
the subject of legislation be the cur- 
rency or banking, the difficulties ordi- 
narily experienced will be added to 
many times over. For in some way the 
people of the United States have come 
to believe that any measure proposed by 
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experts for improving our currency and 
banking systems must be designed to 
serve some private end or to enslave 
the masses in the service of the /‘money 
power.” 

This attitude of the public mind on 
these questions is peculiar. We do not 
know that it prevails elsewhere. It is 
especially singular, for this is certainly 
an enlightened nation, measured by all 
approved standards. Congress may pass 
a law authorizing the use of airships, 
wireless telegraphy, or any modern im- 
provement, by the army or navy, and 
no one objects. In our business meth- 
ods we are abreast of the most progres- 
sive nations, if we are not ahead of 
them. Our discoverers outrun those of 
other nations in finding the boreal pole. 
In every department of scientific inves- 
tigation and industrial activity, this is a 
progressive country. And as individu- 
als we are not given to superstitions. 
When members of our families become 
sick we do not call in a witch-doctor to 
practice incantations, but we rely upon 
physicians and surgeons trained in the 
most scientific schools. 

When Congress authorizes the con- 
struction of a battleship, it does not 
confine the task to somebody whose me- 
chanical ability is insufficient to make a 
cornstalk fiddle, but it selects the great- 
est mechanical geniuses of the country. 

But if anything is to be done with the 
currency or with banking, the man who 
knows least about these matters will be 
the one whose advice is most religiously 
followed. The student or the man of 
practical experience in dealing with 
these problems has no voice whatever. 

It might be said, of course, that 
those who imagine themselves experts 
are self-deceived. But Congress itself 
does not take that position. Talk with 
Senators and Representatives who have 
supported the unsoundest measures, and 
they will freely admit that the experts 
are right. They will tell you, how- 
ever, that legislation rarely follows sci- 
entific lines, and there are so many con- 



flicting opinions and interests to be rec- 
onciled, that nothing really worth while 
can be done. At the present time this 
may be true, but we believe that with 
patience and education the situation may 
be changed before the end of the pres- 
ent century. 

When Alexander Hamilton devised 
a scheme of government far less Demo- 
cratic than that we now have, he exhib- 
ited that impatience of delay in carry- 
ing out great reforms that characterizes 
many able minds. No doubt with an 
autocratic or semi-autocratic form of 
government it would be much easier to 
correct the existing faults in our mone- 
tary and banking systems. Witness the 
reforms effected by Witte in Russia 
and by Limantour in Mexico. With us 
sueh enlightened financial policies 
are seemingly an impossibility. Actu- 
ally they are not. But they will require 
much time and inexhaustible patience. 
A long era of discussion and education 
must precede them. But when they are 
finally accomplished we shall enjoy an 
advantage possessed by neither Russia 
nor Mexico. We shall have an elector- 
ate informed and capable of exercising 
sound judgment upon these problems, 
ready and able to defeat proposals that 
might be put forward by finance min- 
isters less able than Count Witte or 
Senor Limantour. 

This is an immense advantage, per- 
haps more than worth all the terrible 
cost imposed upon the country by our 
delay in adopting monetary and bank- 
ing reforms obviously needed. 



/^UR system of municipal government 
has become so burdened with in- 
competency and fraud that in many cit- 
ies of the country the old plan of elect- 
ing a full set of officers to administer 
affairs has been superseded by a meth- 
od where the city government is vested 
in the hands of a commission who run 
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things much as the managers of a pri- 
vate business would do. 

The commission idea seems growing 
in popular favor. And these bodies no 
longer confine their functions to inves- 
tigating and reporting upon the various 
problems they are appointed to deal 
with, but they are clothed with executive 
and judicial functions, and the “rules'* 
they may make verge closely upon legis- 
lative acts. 

In no department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is there greater need for the ex- 
ercise of discretion than in the Treas- 
ury Department. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is bound by laws almost as un- 
alterable as those of the Medes and Per- 
sians, yet the conditions under which 
these laws must be administered are per- 
petually changing. A huge surplus this 
year changes to a deficit next. Con- 
ducting operations powerfully affecting 
the money market, and acting under 
fixed laws, he finds the situation subject 
to sudden and violent fluctuations. He 
is hampered often by these laws in tak- 
ing a course that would immensely ben- 
efit the Treasury and the country. 

Either the Secretary himself should 
be vested with larger discretionary pow- 
ers, or he should have the assistance of 
a Treasury board or commission that 
would enable him promptly to take such 
action as the public interests require. 
Danger from abuse of this power would 
not be very great, since the President 
always has the right of removal. 

A locomotive engineer who was pre- 
vented by the rules of the company from 
reducing speed in rounding a sharp 
curve, or who could not take on fuel 
and water without first getting a favor- 
able vote from the board of directors, 
would be seriously handicapped in mov- 
ing his train, but not more hampered 
than is the Secretary of the Treasury 
in conducting his fiscal and financial 
operations under the present inflexible 
system. 



"^TEW banking territory is opened up 
^ by the recent discovery of the 
North Pole. Very beautiful building 
material may be obtained from the ice- 
fields of the boreal regions, and there 
will be unlimited “ice'* which may be 
put up as collateral for loans. The di- 
rectors may suffer occasionally from at- 
tacks of “cold feet,** but they may con- 
sole themselves that it will take a year 
for any of the Comptroller's letters to 
reach them. Bank clerks and officers 
will have to subsist chiefly on blubber, 
but when they close the bank at night 
they will go to their ice bungalow 
chuckling gleefully over the fact that 
they can go to bed and sleep for six 
months. Their dreams may be disturbed 
through this long vacation by dread of 
what the bank examiner may be doing 
while they slumber. For the cold they 
must endure there will be compensa- 
tions. No perspiring depositors will ever 
rush up to the cage and ask “Is this hot 
enough for you?" It will never be nec- 
essary to look at the clock. Six months 
of sleep and six months of work, more 
or less, will be the rule. There will be 
no worrying about the price of ice for 
the coming summer. The bank clerk’s 
wife may wear furs whose richness the 
belles of Broadway or State street would 
envy. There being no real estate, loans 
on this kind of collateral will never 
trouble the banker. If a clerk happens 
to become a defaulter, the officers of the 
bank may safely assume that he has fled 
in but one direction — toward the South. 
Thus the labor of catching fugitive 
clerks will be greatly simplified. Ex- 
travagance upon the part of bankers 
will be evidenced by the style of their 
sledges and the number of dogs used in 
drawing them. Drafts payable the day 
after acceptance will have six months 
to run. A note payable thirty days af- 
ter date will not mature for so many 
years that the maker may be rich or 
dead by the time he is called upon to 
pay. Altogether, the new banking ter- 
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ritory offers many novel attractions of 
which our capitalists may be expected 
to take prompt advantage. 



"PROFIT as an incentive to the in- 
crease or decrease of bank notes 
should be eliminated; according to an 
address delivered recently before the 
Pennsylvania Bankers' Association by 
Mr. Vreeland, Chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House. 

It is precisely this element of profit, 
causing one bank to try to keep its own 
notes in circulation and the notes of 
other banks out of circulation, that 
maintains the bank-note circulation in 
a healthful condition. With that mo- 
tive absent, the issue of notes will be 
subject to arbitrary influences much less 
likely to adapt the volume of circulation 
to business needs. 

Profit is the chief motive of all other 
kinds of business. Why should the is- 
sue of bank notes be an exception? Is 
that function a business operation or a 
charitable undertaking? Mr. Vree- 
land would have a great central bank, 
to manage the banking reserves and the 
note issues with regard to the public 
welfare rather than the securing of in- 
creased profits. If the profit of the 
business of issuing notes should be de- 
termined by the general conditions of 
trade, we should think that the most 
natural element for determining the 
volume of circulating notes. 

Of course, a body of gentlemen could 
be associated together to regulate the 
reserves and note issues "for the public 
welfare," but their action would be ar- 
bitrary, and we see no reason why it is 
necessary to go to the trouble of creat- 
ing a central bank for any such pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Vreeland, who was one of the 
authors of the Aldrich- Vreeland Cur- 
rency Act, declared in his Pennsylvania 



address that gold and not bonds was the 
proper basis for bank-note circulation. 
Though he seems to have made this dis- 
covery at a late day, we are glad that 
he hais made it at all. 



HAT appears on the surface to be 
an important departure was the re- 
cent announcement by the Bank of 
France that hereafter commercial paper 
drawn on foreign centers would be re- 
ceived at that institution and its 
branches for discount. Actually, how- 
ever, while this departure is not without 
significance, it is less important than it 
seems, for the French credit banks have 
been accustomed already to rediscount- 
ing such paper at the Bank of France. 
The new move, therefore, is simply in 
the line of doing directly what has here- 
tofore been done indirectly. 

One reason which doubtless impelled 
the Bank of France to take a step which 
may widen its operations was the con- 
tinued growth in the gold reserve, the 
total now being about 3,700,000,000 
francs. 



*V^EERING the field of their opera- 
tions from the United States to 
other countries, the muck-rakers are 
stirring up a lively muss in our neigh- 
boring republic to the South. Under 
the strikingly sensational title of "Bar- 
barous Mexico,” one of the magazines 
published in New York recently pro- 
posed to show up the real or alleged 
iniquities of the peonage system in Mex- 
ico. 

These are times when many persons 
seem to think that in order to attract at- 
tention, or to make money, something 
sensational must be done. Newspapers 
and magazines wishing to extend their 
popularity outbid one another in shriek- 
ing appeals for notoriety. And if we 
are to measure success by the number 
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of copies sold, or the amount received 
for advertising, it must be admitted 
that these methods appear justified by 
the results. Yet there is another, and 
we believe a higher standard, by which 
success may be estimated. The tem- 
porary prosperity achieved by those 
publications that have cultivated the 
art of sensationalism has begotten many 
imitators of this method of enlisting 
popular attention. “Barbarous Mex- 
ico” sounds so much more promising of 
something thrilling and exciting than 
would a modest title like “Progressive 
Mexico.” 

It is an era of sensationalism, in the 
press, the drama, and even the church 
has not wholly escaped its pernicious in- 
fluence. To this fact we attribute the 
purposed publication of the articles 
mentioned. Probably the publishers of 
the magazine in question were not ani- 
mated by ill will toward Mexico or by 
any lofty desire of freeing the peons. 
They were looking for a series of arti- 
cles that would make the magazine sell. 
Editors in these days are bedevilled by 
publishers for something striking — 
learning, information, dignity — all must 
give place to the demand for shilling- 
shockers. The editor who tries to re- 
sist these appeals is deemed an old 
fogy, hopelessly behind the times. “Give 
me an account of slaughtering animals 
by a famous hunter, and I will pay the 
highest price ever paid for ‘literary* 
work.” That voices the position of the 
majority of the magazine publishers of 
to-day. Where this craving for sensa- 
tion will end, no one can tell. It has 
destroyed already all pretensions to lit- 
erary form and taste in every magazine 
in the United States, with two or three 
exceptions. The average magazine to- 
day is far below the dime-novel series 
of a generation ago. 

Where real abuses exist the country 
suffering from them will gain by their 
exposure, and if the peonage system 
prevails in Mexico, and the circum- 



stances and conditions permit of its 
gradual or immediate abolition, the 
mere calling attention to the evil will 
not be harmful to the country, but 
beneficial. Suppression of real evils 
will only make matters worse in the 
long run. 

That Mexico has made tremendous 
progress under the wise administration 
of General Don Porfirio Diaz we 
know from the testimony of those who 
have lived long in that country and from 
personal knowledge gained by contact 
with the people. Indeed, we doubt, all 
things considered, if any nation can 
show greater progress in a similar pe- 
riod. We do not lose sight of the fact 
that there are still great problems to 
be solved; that a system of democratic 
government remains to be wrought out, 
and the masses uplifted to a higher 
civilization. 

It is the testimony of those who have 
lived in Mexico for many years that 
formerly there were to be found only 
the very rich and the very poor. Ob- 
servation, recently made, enables us to 
say that this condition has changed. 
There are to be found in that country 
to-day many people who are not rich 
but who are by no means poor. 

Nor are the natives confined to man- 
ual labor and menial pursuits. You 
find them in stores, offices, banks — ev- 
erywhere almost. Railways have been 
built, schools abound, and surely if 
slowly the changes are going on which 
betoken the advent of a nation into the 
highest ranks of civilization. That 
President Diaz is earnestly, patriot- 
ically and wisely leading his country 
toward nobler aims and achievements, 
no one familiar with the facts can for 
a moment doubt. 

We have never believed in conceal- 
ing wrongs that needed publicity in or- 
der to insure their correction. But we 
have never thought much was to be 
gained by sticking one’s head into a 
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garbage-box and exclaiming that the 
world is decaying. 

This sensational episode, after all, 
resolves itself into a question of taste. 
The publication of articles under this 
insulting caption, in an American maga- 
zine, would be just as offensive to Mex- 
ico as would be the publication of a 
series of articles in a British magazine 
entitled “Uncle Samuel, the Grafter.” 

The most cultivated nations of the 
world have not been free from faults 
as serious as those alleged against Mex- 
ico. In its golden age, Greece tolerated 
slavery. France, its modern prototype, 
is reputed to be among the most wicked 
of modern States. Solid, respectable 
John Bull has been accused of forcing 
opium upon China at the cannon’s 
mouth. Even our own country, if one 
but employs a microscope, may be seen 
to have one or two minor blemishes. 

Mexico, too, has her defects. They 
are in the main those appertaining to 
human nature alike in all ages and in 
every clime, with some others growing 
out of the problem of dealing with an 
aboriginal race, which has not been an- 
nihilated but is gradually being uplift- 
ed from childish helplessness to self- 
sustaining manhood in preparation for 
the dignities and responsibilities of cit- 
izenship. The work to be done is vast 
and difficult. Discriminating, helpful 
criticism will not be resented, but wel- 
comed. 

The proposed series of articles on 
“Barbarous Mexico” seemed to us not 
only exceedingly offensive but mislead- 
ing and false, for they implied that the 
country has turned its face toward dark- 
ness rather than light — an assumption 
not warranted by the facts. 



A MERICANS residing in Mexico 
City were deeply indignant over 
this announcement, as may be seen from 
the following protest, adopted by a 



committee representing the American 
Colony : 

“To the Editor of the ‘American Maga- 
zine.’ 

“Sir: The American colony of Mex- 
ico, through the undersigned commit- 
tee, considers it a duty to all Americans- 
in Mexico, as well as an obligation to 
the interests of truth and justice, to 
protest against the proposed publica- 
tion of a series of articles in your mag- 
azine under the caption of ‘Barbarous- 
Mexico.* 

“(1) — Because the title is a mis- 
nomer and misleads the public. 

“(2) — Because the proposed articles,, 
as indicated in your announcement, 
lead us to state that these articles must 
of necessity be gross exaggerations, 
and in most instances wilful misrepre- 
sentations on the part of the author. 

“We do not claim for the govern- 
ment of Mexico that perfection not even 
found in many other governments, but 
we predict that the economic conditions 
of this country do not justify the 
sweeping assertions made by your cor- 
respondents any more than a special 
exposition of lynchings, sweat-shop 
abuses, employment of convict labor or 
race riots, would justify the title of 
‘Barbarous United States' to be ap- 
plied to a series of literary efforts to 
describe the backward conditions of our 
native land. 

“Your correspondent sees one of the 
sore spots on the body politic of a na- 
tion which has made prodigious strides- 
along the highway of civilization dur- 
ing the past thirty years. He does not 
see the hundreds of thousands of hap- 
py homes, the prosperous and content- 
ed people, the modern cities, the flour- 
ishing industries, the schools conduct- 
ed in every nook and corner of the re- 
public. He takes no account of what 
Mexico was, is, and hopes to be. Crime 
and squalor, Mr. Editor, is the heritage 
of no nation in particular, neither is. 
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progress and justice. There is so much 
that can be spoken and written of good 
that is in Mexico, without being obliged 
to make personal sacrifices, endure 
hardships and court great dangers, 
which your correspondent appears to 
have undergone, for the doubtful priv- 
ilege of calling attention to evils which 
this government is trying hard to rec- 
tify, not to mention those which do not 
exist outside of fevered imaginations. 

“Your statement that Mexico has no 
free press, no jury system and that the 
public school system in ‘vast districts is 
abolished because the governor needs 
the money/ is absolutely untrue. Your 
charge that peonage is the rule of the 
great mass and that ‘chattel slavery ob- 
tains for hundreds of thousands/ is 
as untrue as it would be were this 
charge made against the State of New 
York; and when your correspondent 
states that, so far as he knows, he is 
the only American who was ever in the 
Valle Nacional, he makes a statement 
which on the face of it proves malicious, 
because the Valle Nacional is as accessi- 
ble as Wall street, and beset with less 
dangers, and thousands of Americans 
have visited there. The Valle Nacional 
is simply a large valley, several times 
larger than the Mohawk, warmer in 
climate, devoted to the growing of to- 
bacco. It is not surrounded by walls, 
ditches nor sentries. The land is owned 
by several hundred small farmers, and, 
except for the fact that in some in- 
stances convict labor is hired there, it 
bears quite a decent reputation. As a 
health resort it is much to be preferred 
to the phosphate beds of Florida or 
the lumber camps of Alabama, where 
convict labor is also employed. 

“While this letter is subscribed by a 
committee appointed to present this 
matter to your attention, and is en- 
dorsed by the Society of the American 
Colony, we may add that if you desire 
further confirmation of our statements, 
we will undertake to secure the en- 



dorsement of thousands of respectable 
Americans living and flourishing 
throughout the entire republic. We also 
beg to refer you to the American am- 
bassador, Hon. David E. Thompson; to 
the American consul general, Hon. 
Arnold E. Shanklin; to every Amer- 
ican consul, vice consul and commercial 
agent, accredited to Mexico by the gov- 
ernment at Washington, and to all the 
representatives of European powers in 
Mexico, for the truth of our assertions. 

“Very respectfully, 

“W. L. Vail, 

“K. M. Vanzandt, Jr., 
“W. W. Blake, 

“Committee of the American Colony” 



^^DDISON in one of his essays de- 
scribes an upholsterer in reduced 
circumstances who “deposed princes, 
settled the bounds of kingdoms and bal- 
anced the power of Europe with great 
justice and impartiality.” Having per- 
formed this great service, he modestly 
requested of the listener the loan of 
half a crown — little enough, to be sure. 

Lately upon some newspapers and in- 
dividuals has seemed to devolve the duty 
of adjusting the future boundaries of 
certain American countries. We hope 
their reward may be no less than that 
received by Addison's reduced uphol- 
sterer. In discussing these weighty 
suggestions we disclaim any intention 
of desiring to share in this reward; our 
share in it will be relinquished to the 
suffragettes. 

Mexico and Central America are the 
countries to which the upholsterer's pro- 
totypes are now giving their attention. 
The Central American nations are po- 
litely informed that if they do not unite 
with Mexico, they will be gobbled up by 
the United States. Other prophets, 
who claim to be more far-seeing, assert 
that even Mexico’s manifest destiny will 
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ultimately lead that country into the 
American Union. 

Oddly enough, as we think, these po- 
litical prophets have nothing to say 
about Canada, the country most closely 
allied to us by language and traditions. 
While they are about it, they might just 
as well combine everything from the 
Arctic circle to the hoped-for Panama 
Canal. It costs no more, and looks big- 
ger. 

Whether these suggestions are worthy 
of serious discussion may be questioned. 
So far as this country is concerned, we 
already have Puerto Rico and the Phil- 
ippines, and our experience with these 
recent Spanish dominions hardly whets 
our appetite for more. 

A war of conquest against any of the 
Latin-American countries is, of course, 
unthinkable. Public opinion in the Uni- 
ted States may not be beyond criticism, 
but it can never fall so low as to coun- 
tenance anything so foolish and brutal 
as that. 

We have no wish to usurp the func- 
tions of any of the modern political 
prophets, nor would we wish to say any- 
thing that would in the slightest reflect 
upon the political systems of Central 
America, yet it would seem that if these 
States are to relinquish their independ- 
ence at all, it would be natural for 
them to cast their lot with Mexico rath- 
er than with the United States. The 
former country is the more closely al- 
lied to them in race, language and po- 
litical methods. Were all the nations of 
Central America peacefully united to 
Mexico, the latter country would gain in 
territory and wealth, while greater polit- 
ical stability might be assured all round. 
Such a readjustment of international 
boundaries would nowhere be more 
warmly welcomed than in the United 
States. But Mexico seems rather shy 
in making advances that might lead to 
an absorption of her Central American 
neighbors. Some of the latter are a lit- 



tle peppery, and Mexico may think she 
has troubles enough of her own. 

Are there any grounds for believing 
that Mexico itself will ultimately be- 
come American territory? The ques- 
tion is one of no practical importance at 
the present day. It is merely a matter 
of speculation about an event that may 
possibly happen at some remote period. 
Who can tell what events lie buried in 
the womb of Time? Americans may be 
pardoned for thinking that Mexico 
would benefit immensely by uniting with 
her northern neighbor. No sane Amer- 
ican, however, ever dreams of anything 
so wild as the conquest of Mexico. The 
great Latin-American Republic, under 
the wise leadership of Diaz, is working 
out its political destiny in accordance 
with the patriotic aspirations of its peo- 
ple. True, the question is often asked, 
“After Diaz, what?" To us this has al- 
ways seemed like an insult to Mexican 
patriotism and intelligence. The Diaz 
regime has been sustained because it 
represented progress, law and order, 
and the same forces that have upheld 
his rule will insist that no backward 
step be taken when the reins of power 
have fallen from his hands — an event 
which every friend of Mexico hopes 
may be long delayed. 

The acquisition of Latin-American 
territory by the United States, should 
such a thing ever take place, would al- 
most certainly mean bickering, discord 
and probably periodic revolution. But 
could Central America and Mexico form 
a peaceful union, based upon mutual 
understanding and good will, both would 
gain in stability, wealth and power, and 
attain to a higher place in the family 
of nations. 



ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Sec- 
retary MacVeagh that none of 
the three per cent. Panama Canal bonds 
authorized in the new tariff law will be 
issued until Congress shall have had 
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an opportunity of adjusting the tax 
upon national bank circulation. As 
Congress has just had that opportunity 
and failed to grasp it, the Secretary’s 
course may occasion some surprise. He 
has decided for the present to fill the 
gap in the revenues by the issue of three 
per cent, certificates of indebtedness. 

Perhaps the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may hope that Congress will de- 
prive the Panama bonds yet to be is- 
sued of the circulation privilege alto- 
gether, which would undoubtedly be 
wise. At all events, his course in delay- 
ing the issue of the new bonds, in view 
of their possible influence in depreciat- 
ing the two per cents., is to be commend- 
ed. 



/COMMENDATION of the bank- 
note system of Mexico was made 
a short time ago by the Boston “Trans- 
cript." In previous issues of The 
Bankers Magazine this system has 
been fully described by Senor Casasus, 
a distinguished Mexican financial au- 
thority. 

The distinctive feature of the Mexi- 
can system is that it practically com- 
bines the advantages of a central bank 
with local banks of issue. In effect the 
same end might be reached in this coun- 
try by limiting the note issues to the 
banks of the three central reserve cities 
— New York, St. Louis and Chicago — 
and the banks of the other reserve cities. 
Taking into account the larger amount 
of business transacted here and the 
greater wealth and population, this 
would give us a fair approximation to 
the system worked out by Minister 
Limantour in Mexico. 



JJY showing up the record of Speaker 
Cannon on financial questions, 
Mr. Fowler, the former Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 



has made it clear about what kind of 
currency legislation may be expected 
while the House is ruled as it is at 
present. The existing method of con- 
trolling the organization and proceed- 
ings of the House of Representatives 
makes it exceedingly difficult to secure 
a fair debate and proper consideration 
of important public measures. The par- 
ty whip is used to coerce and intimi- 
date members who fear that any oppo- 
sition to the ruling element will be pun- 
ished. That this fear rests upon solid 
ground Mr. Fowler’s own experience 
amply illustrates. 

To the list of unsound financial meas- 
ures which Mr. Cannon has supported, 
according to Mr. Fowler’s charge, 
ought to be added the Aldrich- Vreeland 
law. 



EVIDENCE of the progress of 
knowledge of banking and cur- 
rency questions was afforded by the pub- 
lication in the August number of the 
“Bulletin of the American Institute of 
Banking*’ of three prize essays on these 
subjects. The first prize essay was by 
W. G. Meader of Providence, R. I.; 
the second by Harry J. Pe air’s of 
Pittsburgh, and the third by John Dd 
M. Werts of Pittsburgh. We regret our 
inability to summarize in this place the 
leading points of each essay. 

The conclusions reached by these 
three contestants all favor a credit cur- 
rency. The essays are remarkable for 
a thorough comprehension of the intri- 
cacies of our currency and banking sys- 
tems and for a clear and logical pre- 
sentation of the problems involved in the 
reforms that have been proposed. 

Productions of this character must 
have a beneficial influence in educating 
public opinion. They show that the 
younger bankers are studying these 
questions attentively and to excellent 
purpose. The young banker does not 
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appear to be so closely bound by tradi- 
tion as his elders are, and he is reach- 
ing conclusions generally in accord with 
advanced thought. We have said hereto- 
fore that the hope for currency reform 
lies with the younger bankers of the 
country. They are more hospitable to 
new ideas than some of the older fel- 
lows, and, what is not less important, 
they are eager to inform themselves 
thoroughly in relation to banking and 
currency matters on the theoretical as 
well as on the practical side. 

The American Institute of Banking 
is doing excellent service to the cause 
of education on the currency and bank- 
ing in offering prizes for essays on these 
topics. The papers referred to are mer- 
itorious and reflect great credit upon 
their authors. 

A stable monetary and banking sys- 
tem is one of the essentials to the con- 
tinued prosperity of the country. The 
bank clerks may profitably study this 
subject, for it is one in which they are 
deeply concerned since their own inter- 
ests are bound up with the institutions 
they serve, and these again with the 
welfare of the business community as a 
whole. 



J^EFICITS in the postal revenues 
have lately caused serious concern 
to the Administration, which is seeking 
to lessen the gap between income and 
outgo. The rural free delivery system 
is charged w’itli responsibility for a con- 
siderable portion of the deficits in the 
Post Office Department, but the admis- 
sion of too many publications to the 
second-class privilege, and the tricks to 
which some Congressmen are said to re- 
sort when the time comes for fixing 
the compensation of the railroads for 
carrying the mails, may have been im- 



portant factors also. Anyway, there is 
a big deficit. 

Some people are disposed to make 
light of this chronic deficiency of postal 
receipts. They contend that the post 
office is a great educational agency, and 
no one should object if its expenditures 
are greater than its income. Cheap 
postage rates are indisputably a bless- 
ing, but if these rates could be main- 
tained and the Department be made 
self-sustaining, it would lessen none of 
the present benefits and would be a dis- 
tinct gain to the national purse. 

Perhaps the people would rather see 
the present deficit made good from the 
Treasury than to suffer any curtailment 
of the free-delivery system or an in- 
crease in postal rates. Greater efficiency 
and economy of management might 
change the deficit into a surplus. 

With the Post Office Department 
running behind some $20,000,000 annu- 
ally, we can see no reason why it should 
take upon itself the burden of conduct- 
ing a savings bank. A concern that 
cannot pay expenses is hardly a suit- 
able custodian of the people’s savings. 



/^\UR paper currency is shortly to be 
overhauled and made more artistic 
and uniform, according to reports of 
an interview with Secretary MacVeagh. 
The American paper currency, while 
very convenient and useful, is not ex- 
actly a thing of beauty, though it may 
be a joy forever. Secretary Mac- 
Veagh’s efforts to have it conform to a 
higher artistic standard and to make it 
more uniform are altogether commend- 
able. We hope while he is about it he 
will devise some scheme whereby we may 
always get those clean crisp bills so 
dear to the drama and the writers of 
pathetic stories. 
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IV.— THE SCOTTISH GROUP. 

By W. R. Lawson. 

(Continued from September BANKERS MAGAZINE, pave 333.) 



TJTAVTNG seen how the Scottish 
banks regarded their note issues 
in 1841 and how vigorously they 
worked them, it may be interesting 
to supplement that with a present 
day view of the subject. In 1905 
Mr. Robert Blythe, the manager of 
the Union Bank of Scotland, at- 
tended the annual convention of the 
American Bankers' Association as a spe- 
cial guest and read a paper on the Scot- 
tish system of banking. His exposition 
was at once clear and comprehensive, 
especially as to the operation of the 
note issues. Regarding these he had 
various false conceptions to correct be- 
fore disclosing the true secret of their 
value. 

“The thirty-four private and joint 
stock banks in England have authorized 
(fixed) issues* of £1,755,952. The ten 
joint stock banks in Scotland have au- 
thorized (fixed) issues of £2,676,850. 
But now comes the striking difference 
between the two countries. The Eng- 
lish banks do not appreciate the value 
of the right of issue, and provincial is- 
sues are likely to become extinct. The 
Scotch banks do appreciate it. In Eng- 
land the average circulation of notes, 
exclusive, of course, of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, is only about £590,000; in 
Scotland it is about £7,500,000. The 
average circulation in 1904 was £7,643,- 
000, of which about seventy per cent, 
were one pound notes and thirty per 
cent, were large notes. In England the 
average circulation is not one-half of 
the authorized issue; in the case of 
private banks not one-third. In Scot- 
land, on the other hand, the average 
circulation is more than three times the 
amount of the fixed issues. 

Now, where do Scotch banks find 

’Issues against which no gold has to be 
held. 

2 



the value of the one pound note ? Many 
people say that the mere cost of the pa- 
per and the printing of the notes is so 
small an item in the expenses of the 
management that the banks make a con- 
siderable profit from the interest earned 
on the amount of the notes in circula- 
tion. But this is a mistake. In the 
first place the cost of the note issued 
is greater than is supposed. It is not 
merely a matter of paper and printing; 
there is the Government duty and there 
is also the Government license required 
to be paid in respect of every ‘place* 
where bank notes are issued; and there 
are other charges affecting the circula- 
tion. To return to Mr. Blythe: 

“It is in another quarter altogether 
that the Scotch banks find the value of 
the one pound note. It is the unissued 
notes in the tills of the branch offices 
forming the till money at more than 
one thousand branches wherein the real 
value lies. Without them the banks 
would require to keep eight or ten mil- 
lions of gold coin not as a reserve but 
as till money. It is these one pound 
notes which have enabled branch offices 
to be planted in every part of the coun- 
try. There is no such network of 
branch banks in any other country in 
the world. It is at these offices that we 
have collected the savings of the coun- 
try from hundreds of thousands of 
small depositors. With a metallic cur- 
rency and five pound Bank of England 
notes, branches could not have been 
profitably established in country dis- 
tricts. The cost would have been pro- 
hibitive. It is the one pound note which 
has enabled the banks to go right down 
among the masses and make banking 
possible to the greatest number." 

Mr. Blythe rounded off his pane- 
gyric of the one pound note by mention- 
ing that the total deposits of the ten 
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note issuing banks in Scotland then 
(1905) aggregated £100,000,000. In 
the two following years a notable ex- 
pansion took place, the aggregate de- 
posits having increased to £112,560,000 
and the total number of branches to 
1,150. The details as to the individual 
banks set out below refer, with one or 
two exceptions, to the beginning of the 
year 1907: 



banks, namely, on proof of the then 
actual circulation. A return was called 
for of the circulation of each bank with- 
out any indication of its object. For 
once Scottish caution overreached itself 
and in all cases the minimum circulation 
was given. Had it been known what 
use was to be made of the return, the 
highest figures would certainly have 
been preferred to the lowest. 



A . Condition of the Ten Scottish Banks of Issue, 1907. 





Deposits, cur- 


Cash in hand 


Number 


&S-S 




rent balances 


at call and 


of 


§ S— 




Sc circulation. 


short notice. 


offices. 


® O & 


Bank of Scotland 


£16,387,733 


£5,875,433 


131 


* ■© 
36 


Union Bank of Scotland 


13,853,155 


4,863,069 


151 


35 


Commercial Bank of Scotland 




4,957,071 


156 


31 


National Bank of Scotland 


15,841,802 


4,599,079 


125 


29 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


15,163,028 


4,441,604 


148 


29 


Town and County Bank 


3,182,322 


575,307 


70 


18 


British Linen Bank 


13,273^07 


2,028,755 


140 


15 


North of Scotland Bank 


4,631,882 


675,953 


78 


15 


Caledonian Banking Company 


1,424,579 


190,160 


35 


13 


Clydesdale Bank 




1,642,985 


134 


13 




£112,560,847 


£29,849,396 


1166 


27 



In the next table the issues of each 
of the ten banks are analyzed, showing 
in the first column the amounts of their 
respective “fixed” issues, in the second 
the aggregate issue of each at the be- 
ginning of 1907, and in the third the 
amount of the supplementary issue cov- 
ered by specie. It has been already ex- 
plained that the “fixed” issues are the 
amounts allowed to existing banks in 
the arrangement of 1845. They were 
determined in the same way as the 
“fixed” issues of the English provincial 



This initial mistake on the part of 
the Scottish banks made them all the 
keener to get the most they could out 
of the subsequent negotiations with Sir 
Robert Peel. In the end they obtained 
decidedly better terms than the English 
banks, though not so good, perhaps, as 
the Irish ones. In any financial ar- 
rangement between the three Kingdoms 
Ireland invariably comes off best. 

In the following table the most nota- 
ble point is the comparatively small pro- 
portion of the “fixed” or uncovered is- 



B . Scottish Note Issues, 1907. 





Fixed 


Total 


Issues covered 




Issues. 


Issues. 


by specie. 


Union Bank of Scotland 




£964,797 


£510,451 


British Linen Company 


438,024 


849,112 


411,088 


Commercial Bank of Scotland 




1,099,213 


755,795 


Bank of Scotland 


374,880 


1,009,960 


633,080 


National Bank of Scotland 


297,024 


868,922 


571,898 


Clydesdale Bank 


274,321 


865,005 


590,684 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


216,451 


998,348 


781,897 


North of Scotland Bank 


154,319 


476,889 


322,570 


Town and County Bank 


70,133 


294,942 


224,809 


Caledonian Banking Company 


53,434 


144,131 


90,697 




£2,676,350 


£7,579,319 


£4,892,969' 
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sues to the actual issues as a whole. 
Conversely, it may be stated as the 
large proportion of covered issues to 
the whole. This effectually disproves 
the popular idea that the fixed issues 
conceded to the existing banks in 1845 
have had a great deal to do with the 
success of Scottish banking. In them- 
selves they were not a very valuable 
concession. Had the banks been re- 
stricted to them they might not have 
found them much more profitable than 
the fixed issues of the English provin- 
cial banks proved. What made them 
unexpectedly valuable was ( 1 ) the right 
conceded at the same time of unlimited 
additional issues against gold; (2) the 
guarantee that no further right of issue 
would be granted in Scotland. 

The twelve banks of 1845, in obtain- 
ing as they did a monopoly of issue vir- 
tually secured at the same time a bank- 
ing monopoly. Wben the operation of 
the system is further explained it will 
clearly appear that competition of a 
non-issue bank with the close organiza- 
tion into which the issue banks have 
formed themselves would be almost im- 
possible. They are not in any invidious 
sense either a monopoly or a trust, but 
the law has put into their hands an in- 
strument of which they have made such 
good use, in the public interest as well 
as in their own, that however much they 
may be envied for their strongly en- 
trenched position no one can seriously 
think of assailing it. Such concessions 
as they obtained in 1845 cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing, while they have been 
of incalculable benefit to the community. 
Any other plan which might have been 
adopted, for example Sir Robert Peel's 
idea of making Bank of England notes 
current in Scotland, would probably 
have done incalculable harm. 

The chief virtues of the Scottish com- 
promise of 1 845 were ( 1 ) that it caused 
so little disturbance to existing condi- 
tions; (2) that it preserved the essen- 
tially simple and economical methods of 
Scottish banking; (3) that it made no 
pretension whatever to be scientific. It 
was settled by a certain amount of hag- 
gling between the Government and the 
men in possession. Its rude matter of 
fact character contrasted strangely with 



the scientific pretensions of the English 
Bank Act. The latter was the over-ripe 
fruit of forty years' economic and finan- 
cial controversy. Its birth was presided 
over by a crowd of philosophers and 
currency experts. It was to be the 
world’s last word in banking science. 
Automatic, self-adjusting and at the 
same time educating, it was to be a pat- 
ent parliamentary antidote to panics, 
crises and all other financial irregulari- 
ties. 

After sixty years' trial the scien- 
tific, automatic, self-regulating, English 
scheme finds itself in a state of chronic 
unrest, while the homemade paper mon- 
ey of the Scottish banks is still the best 
and cheapest currency ever devised* 
This is a truism which need only be 
stated in order to find acceptance. The 
non-Scottish world accepts it only too 
kindly and readily. Its tendency is to 
give Scotsmen more credit in connection 
with it than they really deserve. The 
least that Scotsmen can do when they 
find their banking system being over- 
praised is to confess modestly the many 
advantages they have had in the devel- 
opment of that system and the many 
difficulties they have escaped which the- 
banking systems of other countries, es- 
pecially of England, have had to con- 
tend with. 

In many ways, legal, political and' 
social, Scotland has been the most fa- 
vorable of all countries for bankings 
For exactly opposite reasons England* 
has been the least favorable. Old Scot- 
tish law, based mainly on Roman law,, 
allowed absolute freedom of commerce. 
Old English law, evolved as it was from* 
feudal rather than from commercial* 
conditions, required centuries of reformt 
to bring it up to the level from which* 
Scottish law started. The fundamental 
reason why England has neither one 
pound notes, nor “cash credits/' why 
its joint stock banks came so late and 
its banking facilities have grown up 
so slowly is that English law rendered 
them impossible. What the law did not 
do to check them English lawyers did 
and are still doing. Their obstructive 
fingers are ever busy making black let- 
ter pie of every attempt, however mod- 
est, to get a little nearer to the simple 
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commercial code which other nations 
enjoy. 

In all comparisons between English 
and Scottish banking and currency that 
vital difference of origin must be borne 
in mind. It is the difference between 
a commercial nation brought up in ban- 
dages and another allowed to grow up 
with free limbs and open mind. When 
Englishmen lament the backwardness of 
their banking methods and still more 
the crudeness of their joint stock 
finance it is not for Scotsmen to be 
Pharisaic about their superior advan- 
tages in these respects. What they 
ought to feel is gratitude for the much 
better start they got centuries ago in 
banking and commerce generally. It 
may be wholesome for them to remem- 
ber this when they read English pane- 
gyrics like those of Professor Jevons 
on Scottish banks. What he said of 
them fully thirty years ago in “Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange” was 
sheer flattery with very little criticism 
in it. There is need now for greater 
discrimination, both as a matter of jus- 
tice to English banking and for a true 
understanding of the merits of the 
Scottish system. 

“It is common indeed,” he wrote, “to 
point to the Scottish banks as a proof 
that a sound currency may be furnished 
by banks acting on their own unfet- 
tered discretion. Up to 1845 the twelve 
or thirteen Scotch banks certainly did 
possess the right of freely issuing notes 
down to one pound notes, and only in 
one or two cases did bankruptcy occur. 
All this I grant, holding that English- 
men and Americans and natives of all 
countries may well admire the wonder- 
ful skill, sagacity and caution with 
which Scotch bankers have developed 
and conducted their system. There is 
no doubt, too, that Scotch bankers are 
guiding the course of development of 
the banking system in England, India, 
the Australian colonies and everywhere 
with conspicuous success. If we were 
all Scotchmen I believe the unlimited 
issue of one pound notes would be an 
excellent measure.”* 



•“Money and the Mechanism of Exchange.” 
by W. Stanley Jevons, p. 319. 



Obviously too much stress is laid in 
the above quotation on the personal 
qualities of the Scottish banker and a 
no less important factor is entirely over- 
looked, namely, the superiority of the 
mechanism he has to work with. This 
is specially true of the elaborate ar- 
rangement of the Scottish banks for the 
daily exchange of notes. Its practical 
effect is to give them a circulation dou- 
ble or treble their nominal amount. The 
foregoing Table B gives the aggregate 
circulation of the ten banks rather more 
than seven and one-half millions ster- 
ling, but that is only the amount of the 
notes outstanding at the end of each 
day's clearing. In order to ascertain 
the effective circulation the amount of 
the notes cleared should be added. 

The latter were issued by their re- 
spective banks during the day. They 
passed from hand to hand at least twice 
and possibly four or five times. Having 
done their work, they returned home 
at night and were put back in the safes 
they had been taken from in the morn- 
ing. Or if the same notes did not re- 
turn others of the same denomination 
did. The result in either case was that 
all the notes locked up overnight in the 
bank safes ceased to be circulation, and 
no gold had to be held against them. 

In this respect the Scottish Act of 
1 845 was much more liberal to the 
banks concerned than was the English 
Act of 1 844. The latter included in the 
note issues not only all notes in the 
hands of the public, but all that hap- 
pened to be in the bank tills. English 
notes were counted as circulation from 
the moment they were printed and 
signed, but Scottish notes only counted 
when they were actually outside of the 
issuing bank. It is difficult to imagine 
what a difference it would have made 
to the English banks of issue, above all 
to the Bank of England, if they had 
been placed on the same footing as the 
Scottish banks with regard to notes on 
hand. 

How the Scottish banks obtained this 
immense advantage over the English 
ones is not self-evident. They may 
have had their native shrewdness in ne- 
gotiation to thank for it, or sheer good 
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luck, or the superiority of the Peel Cab- 
inet of 1 845 to minor details. But this 
particular detail was destined to prove 
far more important in practise than all 
the fine theories of Lord Overstone and 
the other currency experts. If the 
Scottish definition of note issues had 
been extended to England, the Bank 
Act of 1 844 would have escaped at least 
one of its many pitfalls. It would have 
been quite as applicable to the issues 
of the English provincial banks as to 
those of Scotland, and though private 
banks could not have realized the full 
benefit of it, the joint stock banks could 
have done so. 

The chief secret of the success of the 
Scottish one pound note is the rapid 
and systematic clearing that it under- 
goes. As has been already explained, 
this produces at the same time two dis- 
tinct advantages. It quickens the cir- 
culation of the notes and restricts the 
amount of them in use to actual needs. 
The Scottish banks had discovered this 
secret long before 1845. Their note 
clearing system had been in operation 
for nearly a century, having been start- 
ed in a small way in 1752. Its original 
object appears to have been to compel 
dilatory country banks to retire their 
notes. In 1765 its power was greatly 
increased by an Act which gave banks 
the right of “summary diligence” on 
each other’s notes. At first differences 
were paid in gold, then in drafts on 
London at ten days’ date, next in spe- 
cial £100 notes of the Bank of Scotland 
and finally in Exchequer Bills. 

In 1845 the clearing had become an 
integral part of the one pound note 
system. Sir Robert Peel could not have 
abolished one without the other, neither 
perhaps could he have preserved one 
without the other. The fixed issues 
might not have been worth retaining 
without the right of clearing. In any 
case the fortunate Scottish banks were 
not only allowed to retain both advan- 
tages, but they got them placed on a 
definite and permanent basis. The right 
of clearing involved the limitation of 
their liability for gold to cover notes 
actually in circulation outside of their 
own offices. Notes in their own offices 



did not come within the cognizance of 
the law. 

The Scottish banks were further fa- 
vored in the form of the periodical re- 
turns required of their circulation. 
.These are of two kinds — first, a weekly 
return to be made every Saturday of the 
amount of notes in circulation on that 
date, and the total stock of gold and 
silver held by the bank at its head office 
and branches; second, a special return 
every fourth Saturday giving, along 
with the foregoing items, several extra 
ones, namely (a) the number of notes 
of each denomination, (b) the amount 
of the authorized circulation, (c) the 
average circulation of the preceding 
four weeks distinguishing the one pound 
notes from the larger ones, (d) the av- 
erage amount of coin at the head office 
to be obtained by dividing the total sum 
of the four weeks by the number of 
weeks. 

In order to realize the liberality of 
these provisions it is only necessary to 
compare with them the corresponding 
regulations applied to the Bank of Eng- 
land. The latter is allowed no weekly 
or monthly averages, but must return 
its exact figures on a given day of the 
week. Clause VI. of the Bank Act of 
1844 says that “an account of the 
amount of Bank of England notes is- 
sued by the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England and of gold coin and 
of gold and silver bullion, respectively, 
and of securities on the said Issue De- 
partment on some day in every week to 
be fixed by the Commissioners of 
Stamps and Taxes shall be transmitted 
by the said Governor and company 
weekly to the said Commissioners in the 
form prescribed.” Thus the entire issue 
has to be accounted for and not merely 
the amount of actual circulation as in 
Scotland. 

In the second place, the Bank of 
England has no control over its circula- 
tion corresponding to that which the 
Scottish banks derive from their clear- 
ing system. It has no direct power to 
regulate either the outflow or the re- 
turn flow of its notes. It can act on 
them only by the clumsy roundabout 
expedient of raising or lowering the 
value of money. 
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The English provincial banks in 1844 
made quite as hard a fight for the pres- 
ervation of their note issues as the 
Scottish banks did in the following year. 
They were also supposed to have ob- 
tained good terms of compromise, but- 
the regulations imposed on them were 
neither so liberal nor so intelligible as 
those granted to the Scottish banks. 
The weekly return was practically the 
same, but in the four weekly returns a 
material difference was made. From 
the English provincial banks daily av- 
erages of circulation for the four weeks 
were required; while the Scottish banks 
had only to give a general average for 
the whole period. Why an identical 
form of return should not have been 
prescribed in all three cases — the Bank 
of England, the provincial banks and 
the Scottish banks — it is difficult to 
guess. 

A general form applicable to all 
banks of issue had, in fact, been intro- 
duced in 1883 and it might have been 
(easily adapted to the new conditions 
created in 1844-5. It required in all 
cases a quarterly return showing the 
average circulation “calculated upon 
the sum in the hands of the public at the 
end of each week.” A monthly return 
cn similar lines would have sufficed for 
the new system, but instead of one uni- 
form change it was deemed necessary to 
make three. In this needless discrim- 
ination the Scottish banks came off best 
and the Bank of England worst. To 
the framers of the bank laws of 1844-5 
this may have seemed a mere detail of 
drafting, but it has had practical effects 
which they never anticipated and which 
probably they were incapable of appre- 
ciating. 

It can now be seen, however, that 
small details have had an important in- 
fluence in the evolution of our various 
forms of note issue. On the whole, they 
were more favorable to the Scottish 
issues than to any of the others. Even 
with regard to the payment of stamp 
duties, special privileges were granted 
to them. Since 1853 they have been 
allowed to compound for these duties, 
with a small percentage on the average 
amount of circulation shown in their 



returns. This last concession made the 
issue of bank notes in Scotland almost 
as free as the drawing of checks. The 
one pound note may be a wonderful 
banking instrument, but it has been for- 
tunate at the same time. History, law, 
politics and public opinion have all fa- 
vored it and smoothed its path for it. 
On the other hand, English note issues 
have had history, law and politics near- 
ly always against them. Their great- 
est misfortune, however, has been the 
want of a note clearing system like that 
of Scotland. If the latter could be 
transplanted to England, one pound 
notes might be practicable there also, 
but without it they would be a mere ex- 
otic. 



NOTED JAPANESE FINANCIERS 
TO TOUR THIS COUNTRY. 

B ARON SHIBUSAWA will be at the 
head of the honorary commercial 
commissioners of Japan on the tour 
of the United States next fall under the 
auspices of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast, including 
the organizations at San Francisco, Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma, and Spokane. The party 
will be accompanied by fifteen trade experts, 
five of whom will be appointed by President 
Taft, with two each from the five cities 
represented. E. F. Blaine, of Seattle, is 
chairman of the executive committee, on 
which Spokane is represented by Frederick 
E. Goodall, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The party will travel in a spe- 
cial train, and will go as far east as New 
York and Boston, also making stops at 
Chicago, the Twin Cities and forty-five 
other points. The purpose is to investi- 
gate the varied products of the United 
States with a view to trade extension. 
Baron Shibusawa was a visitor in the 
United States several years ago, making 
a tour of the principal cities, to study the 
commercial organizations, and it was large- 
ly through his influence that the Chamber 
of Commerce idea was introduced into 
Japan. 

Among the visitors will be Baron She- 
busawa; B. Nakano, chairman of the Tokio 
Chamber of Commerce; J. Nishimura, 
chairman of the Kioto Chamber of Com- 
merce; Baron K. Takahashi, president of 
the Industrial Bank; R. Kondo, president 
of the Yokohama Specie Bank, and K. 
Iwahara, of Mitsui & Co. The party will 
visit nearly every large city in this country. 
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WOMEN AS BANKERS. 



By Mrs. E. B. B. Reesor. 



AM greatly in need of some money 

**■ this morning, but I do not know 
how to ask for it in a business way,” a 
lady said to the manager of the wom- 
en’s department in one of our banks 
shortly after the department had been 
organized. 

“Tell me about it, and I may be able 
to help you/’ the manager advised, 
stopping her work and looking as inter- 
ested as she felt in the woman with 
a money difficulty. 

The matter was explained. It took 
nearly an hour, for all the family re- 
lations, shopping, what one said and 
what another did, were some way woven 
into the recital. But at the end of the 
time a few words were on a slip of 
paper : 

“Mrs. has purchased a house. 

Each payment has been met. Another 
is due to-day; she lacks ninety dollars. 
Two hundred and fifty dollars is com- 
ing to her on the first of the month/’ 

The woman manager knew intuitively 
that this customer was worthy of ac- 
commodation. She took the slip with 
particulars and placed it before the 
head official of the bank. A few tele- 
phone inquiries, and a note was made 
out allowing the customer ninety dollars 
for one month. Her thanks were pro- 
fuse. 

“The obligation is ours/’ said the 
woman manager. “We are glad that 
you came to us, and we should like to 
have your account and enter your name 
upon our books.” 

That was three years ago. That cus- 
tomer now owns her $15,000 rooming 
house and is buying another. She 
brought much custom to the bank, and 
now understands banking methods thor- 
oughly. 

The Practical Value of a Woman’s 
Department. 

There are thousands of women — 
hundreds of thousands — wishing to do 
their business through a bank, but they 
dread the first interview. That is one 
reason why nearly every large bank in 
Canada and the United States has (or 



is on the lookout for) a capable busi- 
ness woman as manager of its woman’s 
department. It brings business. A 
woman is quick to grasp what another 
woman wants to tell, but who does not 
know exactly how to put it into words. 
A busy business man seldom reads be- 
tween the lines. He knows what a cus- 
tomer says, but not always what she 
means. Women have a way, when wor- 
ried, of saying just what they don’t 
mean, and meaning the very thing that 
they neglect to say. 

As yet, comparatively few women go 
to banks for accommodation, but, as 
they enter into greater business enter- 
prises, they will naturally ask for all 
the banking privileges that business 
men enjoy. 

Miss Harriet E. Moorehouse, super- 
intendent of the women’s department 
of the Portland Trust Company, Port- 
land, Oregon, in a letter telling about 
her department, says: “The results have 
been more than satisfactory. A wom- 
an’s department in a bank appeals to 
every class of woman, from the one of 
Wealth to the maid in the house. Each 
needs a place where she can talk over 
business matters in confidence and in 
an informal way with one of her own 
sex; where she can be frank; where 
she can display what she thinks is ig- 
norance (and many of them feel it 
keenly) without embarrassment. She 
would hesitate to go to the window, 
stand in line and ask questions that a 
busy clerk could only answer briefly, 
and, in all probability, in a way that 
she would not comprehend — not being 
familiar with business and business 
terms. Many women, who have wholly 
depended upon their husbands or some 
male relative to do their banking, are 
suddenly left to their own resources and 
find themselves almost helpless in their 
ignorance of business methods, and to 
this class a woman’s department of a 
bank most strongly appeals.” 

The foregoing gives a reason, and a 
powerful one, for the establishment of 
women’s departments with women man- 
agers, but there are other openings in 
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banks for women, and of them I shall 
tell you a little. 

Mrs. F. V. Church, cashier of the 
Cunningham National Bank, Joplin, 
Mo., has been in banking circles for 
twenty years, ten of which she has been 
cashier, and her two assistant cashiers 
are also women. Miss Tillie Muller and 
Miss Blanche Jenkins. In speaking be- 
fore the Bankers* Association at St. 
Louis, Mrs. Church said: “It is due to 
Mr. Cunningham that I am here before 
you this morning as cashier of a bank- 
ing institution. I presume that he, 
like our forefather Adam, felt that it 
was good to have associated with him, 
even in business, a woman/* In say- 
ing that, Mrs. Church gave the one and 
only reason why women were first ad- 
mitted to the ranks of officers of a bank. 

Opportunities for Women in Bank- 
ing. 

■ The openings for women in banking 
life are growing broader, though not 
of very wide dimensions yet, nor, for 
the higher positions, will they likely be 
for several years. Of course, there are 
plenty of positions as stenographers, 
filing clerks, and record keepers; but 
women who meet the customers over the 
counters, who receive confidences and 
advise clients, who grasp the whole the- 
ory and practice of banking laws and 
keep them in force, are rare yet up to 
a certain point. Capable, well-balanced 
women can fill these positions. Not 
many men reach the highest places in 
financial institutions, and the cry is for 
them rather than for those who can 
rise only to a moderate level and can 
go no further. 

I know of one bank where women are 
enrolled upon the staff in the same 
manner as men. It is a bank in Can- 
ada. Young women's applications are 
received and submitted to the same 
scrutinizing process of inquiry as are 
the applications of young men. A per- 
sonal interview is asked. At this con- 
ference, the manner of deportment, the 
mode of dress, the method of speech 
are carefully noted, and all the details 
of breeding that make a favorable or 
unfavorable impression upon a first 
meeting taken into account. There is 



the handwriting, the ability to answer 
business questions in a business way, 
the respect shown to a superior officer, 
and — something that counts more than 
people realize — the standard of the 
circle of friends with which a young 
woman has surrounded herself. 

Duties and Responsibilities of 
Women in Banking. 

Should the applicant be accepted and 
enter the bank's service, she does so as 
a probationer for three months. As 
a member, pro tem., of the bank's staff 
she signs her secrecy bond, which means 
that the affairs of the bank and of the 
people who are customers of the bank 
are no more hers to talk about than 
their money is hers to spend. When 
the bank door closes at night her one 
remembrance is that she is expected to 
be at her post promptly next morning. 
Mothers are oftentimes the cause of 
their daughters losing their bank posi- 
tions, for many, many mothers feel that 
they have a right to know all that 
their daughters know ; they question 
them when they get home, and if they 
find that Mrs. A. has overdrawn her 
account, or Mrs. B. has placed a big 
deposit in the bank, they talk it over 
with other mothers and write about it 
to friends. The bank hears of it, the 
source of information is traced to the 
family of the girl whose business it was 
to know of these facts. A notice, in a 
few words, deprives her of her posi- 
tion ; she may surmise why, but the 
mother is apt to upbraid the bank and 
talk until custom is withdrawn from it. 

The young woman banker also fills 
in her guarantee bond, in which every- 
thing relative to her is put down in 
black and white and filed with a guar- 
antee company. She must live at home 
or at some place approved of by the 
bank. In fact, when a young woman 
is accepted for a place upon a bank 
staff her whole life, as it were, is an 
open map before the eyes and minds of 
the head officials. 

And thus it must be for the safe- 
keeping and the upbuilding of the bank. 
Tens of thousands of people keep their 
money there; money is the business 
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moving-power of the world and is as 
sensitive to the world's opinion as is a 
woman's honor. Let there be one 
breath detrimental to a bank or to an 
officer of a bank and accounts are with- 
drawn, money creeps fearfully away — 
and the bank has no redress. Women 
in a bank must not gossip, they must be 
above reproach, they must be womanly 
women, yet with such good sense, tact 
and business knowledge that they may 
inspire confidence; respect and great 
esteem. 

I do not say that such women are 
found, but that is the standard that 
men have placed for them before admit- 
ting them to the banking profession. It 
is not a bad standard to try to live up 
to, but it is woefully hard on those who 
come first and become patterns, as it 
were, for all others who follow. 

For certain parts of banking women 
are peculiarly adapted (that is, out- 
side of the women's departments) 
where they occupy positions that were 
formerly filled by men. 

How Women Can “Make Good" in a 
Bank. 

System and' detail appeal to a wom- 
an. She slips quickly into the routine 
and grasps the meaning of the work; 
she possesses greater patience, has more 
physical endurance and is endowed with 
keener intuition than men. The part 
of the business to which she is assigned 
becomes at once to her her life; she 
wants it to succeed and puts her best 
thoughts into it. Every depositor is 
her friend; she feels that the accounts 
must grow and suggests ways to young 
people of keeping their money ; she 
tells what their interest will be and 
does little sums for them, showing how 
money can be spent better on an in- 
creasing bank account than upon trifles 
that happen to be bought because, for 
the moment, they appeal to the eye, 
and the money is in the pocketbook to 
buy them. 

A young woman knows that an era- 
sure must never be made in a book — 
should an error occur it must be ini- 
tialed ; she wants no initials of hers tag- 
ging after errors in bank books away 
down to the end of time, and she takes 



care. A customer's signature is remem- 
bered as eaSily as a pattern on a piece 
of lace; the slightest deviation, and she 
detects it, and this power of picturing 
the tiniest details in the mind is of 
greatest service in remembering hand- 
writing. I have not heard of a forgery 
where a woman stood as paying teller 
in a bank. Her fingers are quick in 
counting money, her eye observes each 
particular piece, she knows where ev- 
erything is, and when the day is done 
her balance is before her — she has not 
lost sight of it for one moment during 
banking hours. 

Young women have less outside 
temptations than young men. I have 
asked the questions many times, “Does 
the money that passes through your 
hands appeal to you as money; do you 
ever feel that you would like to possess 
it?" And the answer invariably was 
“No." It is simply the material with 
which they are working during the day. 
They want the amounts to increase, 
they must make it balance; but the sal- 
ary that comes in their pay envelope 
every two weeks is a big thing to them. 
It is what they have earned. I have 
heard that women are more honest than 
men ; I would not say that, but I would 
say that women are not drawn into 
games of chance, they have not the of- 
ferings of flowers and bon-bons to make 
that young men have, their club life is 
not expensive, there are neither cigars 
nor treats — in fact, when they get their 
money it belongs to them, and they are 
not tempted to take more. 

Salary and Advancement. 

The matter of salary has not yet been 
adjusted. In the junior positions young 
men and young women receive the same 
amount for the same work. In the 
higher positions men receive more. I 
do not know what Mrs. Hetty Green 
gets (she is woman’s representative as 
a bank director), but I have never heard 
of a $10,000 or even a $5,000 position 
for a woman in a bank( and there are 
plenty of them for men). A woman 
who gets $2,000 or $2,500 is looked up- 
on as a marvel of cleverness, but the 
salaries range from $1,000 to $1,500. 
A beginner starts at $200 or $300 at 
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the most, and has a chance twice a year 
of having her salary raised. 

Of course, there are positions in a 
bank that women cannot fill. She has 
not the grasp of world-wide conditions 
that man has; she cannot meet every- 
one who can give her pointers about 
business. There are places she may not 
go; facts she must never know of. Men 
may go everywhere; ferret out business 
and gain information, no matter from 
whom or where. Every woman who 
has risen to a high position in business 
knows instinctively when she has 
reached her limit; there is a barrier 
across which she may not pass, which 
not one out of a hundred has any de- 
sire to pass. 

The Question of Dress. 

A banking woman's dress is distinc- 
tive in that it is plain. In the United 
States white linen tailored suits are 
worn in summer, and cloth costumes 
with linen shirt waists in winter. In 
Canada dark shirtwaist suits with white 
linen collars and cuffs are worn. Elbow 
sleeves, transparent waists, ribbons 
and jewels have no place behind bank 
counters in any country. 

I have been frequently asked about 
the training of women in banks, wheth- 
er their allegiance is more readily giv- 
en to a man or to a woman superior; 
whether women and men employes get 
along together amicably; if young wom- 
en are found to be more jealous than 
men; and other questions that are al- 
ways put when young men and women 
work in the same office. I have written 
to women managers and inquired of 
them, and the majority confess that a 
young woman prefers to appeal for in- 
formation to a man, that she will take 
a correction better from a man than 
from a woman, but, if there is no man 
to whom she can appeal, she remains 
the faithful ally of her woman supe- 
rior; this is natural, the same state of 
affairs exists the world over. 

She is not as jealous of precedent 
and position as are men clerks. This 
was a surprise to me, and will be to 
others; and, too, she is loyal to the 
core to her fellow women workers. In 
the junior positions she is a better 



worker, and young men recognize it, 
and work in harmony with her. 

The Women Bankers of To-day. 



Among the women who have made en- 
viable records for themselves as bank- 
ers are Miss Helen Forster, of Toron- 
to, Canada, who, as private secretary to 
the chief officer of a bank, has ab- 
sorbed the details of the highest offices 
until she has made herself invaluable 
as a deputy, and, with equal clear- 
sightedness, has grasped the meaning 
of the bigger conditions, not through 
coming in direct contact with them, but 
by keen observation of events as they 
are made public and a power to get at 
the gist of what business men talk 
her about. Miss Naomi Farrell, of Win- 
nipeg, is invaluable in her double po- 
sition as manager of the savings and 
superintendent of the women’s de- 
partments of the Northern Crown 
Bank. Miss C. Amy Ready, manager 
of a savings department, Mrs. Susie 
Northgrave, Miss Nellie Coburn, Miss 
Clare Corson, Miss Miriam Morphy, 
are a few of the many Toronto young 
bank women who have done good work 
in positions that a few years ago were 
given only to men. Other success- 
ful bankers are: Mrs. F. V. Church, 
of Missouri, who has had the longest 
banking experience of any American 
woman; Miss Harriet Moorehouse of 
Oregon; Miss Agnes Maud Deanes, of 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Ronald *H. Bar- 
low, of Philadelphia; Miss Russell, of 
Alabama, and Miss Laflin, of St. Louis. 

Another department in which women 
are doing good W’ork is the bank ad- 
vertising, for which they have peculiar 
adaptability. Bank shopping and fur- 
nishing is also done by women officers, 
and, as for stenographers and entry 
clerks, hundreds of them are employed 
in each of the different States. 

Banking business is an excellent 
training for a young woman, no mat- 
ter what her position in life may be. 
She should enter the bank’s service 



when she leaves college, and be willing 
to accept a small salary while she is in 
training, for it will prove more useful 
to her than a university course for 
which she has to pay. instead of being 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE COLLEC- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 



By Charles W. Reihl. 



INURING the past ten years the 
motto of the banks throughout 
the country has been, “Improve the 
system of work and thus protect the 
interests of the bank.” Many changes 
have been made with this thought in 
view, and the records of the average 
bank are now at least 100 per cent, 
better than they were ten years ago. 
Not only have the banks profited by 
the changes, but the publishers of bank 
books have made a bit of profit opt of 
the movement — in some cases they got 
all of the profit and the bankers got 
systems that did not fit their needs. 
Still that was to be expected in the 
clamor for new systems. 

New Systems — What Might Be Ex- 
pected of Them. 

The records of many banks do not 
now show the amount of detail in the 
entries that they showed under the old 
system, while many others show more 
detail than they did before. The idea 
of the new systems, if properly ar- 
ranged, was not to increase or decrease 
the volume of work, nor the multiplica- 
tion of records, but to have the amount 
of detail with the entries that would 
make them self-explanatory and com- 
plete. In brief, to make the entries 
intelligent — if that word can be used of 
an entry, and we think it can. 

It is true that many banks have for 
years been making their records in an 
abbrievated manner, using short cuts 
and time saving methods, with the re- 
sult that in those banks they have books 
showing column after column of figures 
that mean nothing but dollars and 



cents — there being no explanation for 
any of the amounts. Such bookkeeping 
lacks definiteness and cannot be called 
either proper or scientific. 

All the improvements that are worthy 
of the name “improvement,” or that can 
be called either proper or scientific, have 
eliminated the faults of the old sys- 
tems and have so arranged the forms 
that they are time-saving, so far as sav- 
ing time is consistent with the correct- 
ness of the records. Thus giving rec- 
ords that will be of use not only for 
making the settlement, but that will ex- 
plain themselves when referred to later, 
even though it be years later. 

A Neglected Improvement. 

But with all the improvements that 
have been made one important thing 
has been overlooked. It is the proper 
safeguarding of the collegtion depart- 
ment. Forms have been devised for the 
collection department. The slip system 
has been adopted by many as an im- 
provement, but whether it is an im- 
provement or not is questioned by some 
bankers. The loose-leaf system has 
been put in operation with satisfactory 
results w T hen the ruling on the sheets 
had been properly arranged — otherwise 
it was not so satisfactory. These and 
other new features have improved the 
records of the collection departments; 
but there is still one thing missing that 
is of almost vital importance — it is that 
no controlling account is kept for the 
total amount of the notes and drafts 
carried in the department. 

There is probably not more than one 
bank in any five hundred in this country 
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that carries such an account on the gen- 
eral ledger, or on any other book in the 
bank. It ought to be so that the state- 
ment would read: there is not one bank 
in five hundred that does not carry such 
a controlling account. 

The Controlling Account. 

In the “old country” they have had 
more years of experience in the bank- 
ing line than we have had, and conse- 
quently they have some very good meth- 
ods that we do not have. It would show 
our wisdom if we would copy some of 
them. One of the things we ought to 
copy is the controlling account for the 
time and sight collections, as they have 
it. In some of the “foreign” banks 
they carry two accounts for this pur- 
pose — one on the debit side and one on 
the credit side — the one offsetting the 
other. In this way the ledger is kept in 
balance, and by this arrangement the 
amount will appear in both sides of the 
statement. The balances in the account 
are shown on the daily and weekly 
statements, but they are not usually in- 
cluded in the total footings of the state- 
ments. The amount is usually carried 
in the short or inner column. 

The absence of the controlling ac- 
count for the items in the collection 
department makes this the one weak and 
dangerous department in many banks. 
Without such an account the examiners 
find it impossible to check up the de- 
partment with any degree of satisfac- 
tion, although attempts are sometimes 
made. The absence of this account 
makes it impossible for the auditors or 
officials of the bank to either prove the 
account or to know how much is being 
carried in the department. 

The idea of the controlling account 
was first called to the attention of the 
writer by a bank man from Ireland, 
who is now a bank examiner in this 
country. He says that every bank in 
Ireland carries such an account. 

The Unprotected Collection De- 
partment. 

Besides the above disadvantages 
caused by the absence of the controlling 
account, the fact that the department 



cannot be proprely checked makes it a 
source of temptation to some of the 
men in charge of the department. It 
was through the dishonesty of the man 
in charge of an unprotected collection 
department, and whose defalcations 
were discovered by accident, that the 
writer of this article was given his first 
position in a bank. Getting a position 
in that way is not much of a pleasure. 
If one rises because of another one’s 
fall it cannot be much of a credit to 
either — surely not to the one who fell, 
and it is a questionable credit to the 
one who rose. It is far better that we 
get no advance in position than to get it 
through the disgrace of a fellow being. 

The question now arises — how can 
such an account be operated? The first 
answer is this : Operate it much the 
same as the controlling account for the 
loans and discounts is operated. But 
inasmuch as there is now no controlling 
account for the collections, the starting 
of the account will, in many banks, be 
the difficult part. We will first con- 
sider what account or accounts should 
be carried, then how to start and op- 
erate them. 

Operating the New Account. 

In the banks that usually come under 
the classification of small banks all the 
collection items can be carried in one 
account; but in the larger banks it will 
be found advantageous to have three 
divisions — the first for drafts, the sec- 
ond for local notes, and the third for 
out-of-town notes. Good headings for 
these accounts would be as follows: 

‘ ‘ Collections — Dra f t s,” “Collections — 

Local Notes,” “Collections — Out-of- 
town Notes.” These divisions will al- 
low the accounts to be in such a form 
that they can be handled quite easily, 
whether the volume is heavy or light. 

In some banks it will be found to be 
an advantage to divide the account for 
drafts, by having the local drafts in one 
account and those on outside points in 
another account. It may be that some 
bankers will object to having so many 
new accounts on their general ledger, if 
so it can be arranged that the details 
for the various accounts be carried in 
the collection department and only one 
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controlling account called "Collections” 
be carried on the general ledger and the 
statement. This one account should 
show the daily totals of credits and 
debits to the various accounts and throw 
out the balance each day. 

Details of Operation. 

The way to open the accounts men- 
tioned above would be this: At the close 
of to-day’s business make a machine 
list of all the drafts, including those 
sent out and those on hand, and credit 
the total to the account for drafts. Then 
list all the local notes and credit the 
total to the account for them. After 
that make a list of all the out-of-town 
notes, including those sent away as well 
as those on hand, and credit the total 
to the account for the out-of-town 
notes. The reason for crediting, in- 
stead of debiting, these amounts to the 
accounts, is that the amounts represent 
liabilities and not resources. The proper 
side for liabilities is the credit side. 

Further Hints on Operation of New 
Accounts. 

By following the plan here given the 
accounts will have their beginning. The 
way to continue or operate them would 
be this : The total of the collection 

items, of each class, received during the 
day should be credited to the accounts, 
and the total of those paid or returned 
should be debited to the accounts. It 
would be better to make separate debits 
for the returned items and for those 
paid; by so doing the accounts could be 
more easily checked — the credits to the 
various depositors’ accounts, for collec- 
tions paid, would agree in total with 
the debits to the collection accounts. 
The balances thrown out in the balance 
columns at the close of the day would 
give the amounts that should show on 
the daily statement, but not included in 
the footings of the statement. The best 
place for this on the statement is fol- 
lowing the total of the liabilities. The 
copy of the daily statement for May 
18 and 19 given with this article will 
show how the account can be carried on 
the statement. 

The writer has had the privilege of 
discussing this improvement with sev- 



eral leading bank men, and to each of 
them it seemed to appeal with quite 
some force. » There is no doubt that 
every bank will, before very long, carry 
such an account, or accounts, for the 
control of the collection department. 
The advisability of it will be apparent 
to all bankers who desire to properly 
keep their records and to protect their 
banks — and that is what every banker 
desires. 

Inasmuch as this is a new idea to most 
of us, we add this: Ail who are in- 
terested, especially auditors of banks 
and bank examiners, are requested to 
send to The Bankers Magazine their 
opinions of the proposed controlling ac- 
counts for the collection department. 

DAILY STATEMENT FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK. 

ASSETS. 

May 18. May 19. 

Loans and di9COunts.$4, 249, 127.22 $4,450,260.90 

U. S. bonds 600,000.00 600,000.00 

Bond account 545,400.00 545,400.00 

Stocks and securities 285,479.02 285,479.02 

Real estate. 53,000.00 58,000.00 

Premiums paid 21,000.00 21,000.00 

Due from U. S. treas. 30,000.00 30,000.00 

Furniture and fixtures 6,265.00 5,265.00 

Pn o Vi Ppamircoa* 

Due from oth’. bks. 867,580.44 810,500.50 

Due from app. res. 

agents 949,155.83 930,750.75 

Cash on hand 870,509.67 845,873.72 

Total $8,476,517.18 $8,577,519.89 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $600,000.00 $600,000.00 

Surplus 500,000.00 500.000.00 

Undivided profits.... 224,570.79 225,750.85 

Reserve for taxes... 7,500.00 7,500.00 

Circulation 595,590.00 595,590.00 

Deposits: 

Checking accounts. 3,984,896.50 4,065,938.70 
Savings accounts.. 1,775,474.14 1,780,566.14 

Certifl. of deposit. 751,550.75 764,505.20 



Cashier’s checks... 20,750.00 21,500.00 

Dividends unpaid.. 16,185.00 16,170.00 

Total $8,476,517.18 $8,577,519.89 

Collections ”$725,984.76 $718,357.95 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling In a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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BRANCH SAVINGS BANKS.* 

By Edward B. Carney, Treasurer of Lowell Institution for Savings, Lowell, Mass.. 



r I ^HE Legislature of the Common- 

“*■ wealth of Massachusetts, during 
the session of 1908, codified, revised 
and amended the laws relative to sav- 
ings banks and institutions for savings. 
Very few of the old laws were stricken 
out, but a number of new ones were 
added. One of the important amend- 
ments to the statutes was that allowing 
savings banks to receive deposits out- 
side of the banking rooms. This stat- 
ute as amended is as follows: 

“Such corporation shall carry on its 
usual business at its banking house only 
and a deposit shall not be received or 
payment on account of deposits be made 
by the corporations or by a person on 
its account in any other place than at 
its banking-house, which shall be in the 
city or town in which the corporation is 
established; except that the corporation 
may, with the written permission of and 
under regulations approved by the com- 
missioner, maintain and establish one or 
more branch offices or depots, for the 
receipt of deposits only, in the city or 
town in w’hich the banking house is lo- 
cated, or in towns not more than fifteen 
miles distant therefrom in which there 
is no savings bank at the time when 
such permission is given. The annual 
meeting and meetings of the trustees 
or board of investment of such corpo- 
ration may be held at any place in the 
city or town in which its banking-house 
is located .” 

In compliance with this statute, writ- 
ten permission was given by the Bank 



• An address delivered before the Savings 
Bank Section American Bankers’ Association, 
Chicago convention. 



Commissioner, July 7, 1908, for the 
Lowell Institution for Savings to es- 
tablish and maintain branch offices for 
the receipt of deposits only at the fac- 
tories of Abbot & Co., worsted manu- 
facturers, and C. G. Sargent’s Sons, 
makers of wool washing machinery, in 
the town of Westford, which is ten 
miles from the city of Lowell, and the 
first deposit was received July 18, 1908. 
The operatives in these factories had 
for many years been depositors in this 
savings bank, as it offered them better 
accommodations when they came into 
the city Saturdays than the other banks 
did. They formerly depended on the 
steam railroad for transportation, and 
the last train left for their homes at 
five o’clock, but now an electric car line 
has been built from Lowell to West- 
ford, so that the time of their depar- 
ture from the city is not limited as it 
was. 

Each Friday afternoon — which is 
pay day at these factories — one of the 
clerks of this bank leaves at half-past 
one on the electric cars, reaches the 
first of the mills about half-past two 
and finishes at the last mill shortly af- 
ter five o’clock. The carfare for the 
trip is thirty-five cents. For the first 
few weeks the clerk remained in the of- 
fice of the superintendent while word 
was sent to the overseers of the various 
rooms that the “bank man’’ was ready 
to receive deposits. This method did 
not prove a success, as it was afterward 
found that an operative seldom went to 
the office for any other purpose than 
to receive chastisement, and he, there- 
fore, kept away as much as possible. 
Another reason offered was that the op- 
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erative did not want the superintendent 
or the management to know that he was 
saving money for fear that his wages 
might be reduced. A tour of inspection 
was made through the various rooms, 
and, after talking with the overseers 
and many of the operatives under them, 
it was decided to go directly to the op- 
erative at his machine and there solicit 
deposits. This change proved to be a 
marked success at once, as in this way 
we came in personal contact with the 
very ones to whom the idea of a savings 
bank had never suggested itself, for 
those that we reached were the foreign- 
ers and the boys and girls. A large per 
cent, of the unskilled operatives in the 
New England factories are foreigners, 
and a personal appeal to them by a 
representative of a savings bank, with 
the assurance and approval of the man- 
agement of the factory, has done more, 
in our case, at least, to gain their confi- 
dence in our savings banks than any 
written guarantee could do. Within a 
month of the time that we changed to 
personal solicitation one afternoon the 
clerk opened two new accounts with Po- 
landers, one for $200 and the other for 
$100. It is the custom of these foreign- 
ers to keep on their person the actual 
money that they receive, and when a 
sufficient amount has accumulated to 
send it to their native land. These are 
the funds that should be brought into 
our banks, and in a modest way we 
have diverted some from their garments 
to our bank. One operative allowed his 
deposit to accumulate until it amounted 
to $7, when he withdrew the full 
amount. We afterward learned that 
this was made a test case to satisfy him 
and his associates that the money given 
at the factories actually found its way 
to the bank. He has since opened a 
new account and has quite a respectable 
deposit. 

For a number of months the boys 
and girls were very apt to sit in the 
seats of the scornful and laugh at those 
who made deposits. Talking to them 
brought no result, but finally a plan 
was adopted that made eight of them 
depositors, with the promise that more 



would become so later, ti h^Ll^&n 
the custom for quite a fevt ^ears f6^ 0 $^ 
certain number of these boyi ^rtch^ 
to form themselves into clubs, and each 
member would deposit weekly twenty - 
five cents into the treasury of the club. 
Some member, previously drawn by !•>:, 
would get all of the week’s deposit, and 
so each week a different member would 
receive the deposits. In this way, while 
the member of the club contributed 
twenty-five cents each week, once in so 
often, depending upon the number of 
members in the club, he would receive 
a good-sized dividend. This method 
was very good for saving, but the one 
who received the week’s deposit was 
quite apt to consider it so much clear 
gain and spend it at once. Acting upon 
the suggestion offered by these week- 
ly deposits, two clubs, with four mem- 
bers each, have been started, one of 
boys and one of girls, to make deposits 
in the bank each week, and as a special 
inducement to encourage them to save 
the members of the board of invest- 
ment, personally, have offered to give 
$5 bonus, when the deposits on the 
bank books of each club shall amount 
to $50. Each member of a club has 
the privilege of making deposits be- 
sides that received from the club, and 
so receive a greater share of the bonus 
money when the amount of deposit of 
the club to which he belongs shall reach 
$50. 

A number of the overseers have tak- 



en a special interest in having the op- 
eratives under them open accounts and 
make regular weekly deposits, for with 
money deposited in a savings bank 
nearby the operative is more contented 
with his work. One overseer reports 
fewer changes among those under him 
than before we began to receive de- 
posits. 

We have heard from a number of in- 
dividual cases where a good deal of 
comfort and aid has been possible be- 
cause there was a bank account, even if 
a small one, to draw from. 

After thus outlining the methods used 
to solicit deposits it is interesting to 
note what has been the result: 
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New Accounts Opened and Deposits Re- 
ceived at the New Branches of the 
Lowell Institution for Savings. 



Number of Total 



Date. 

1908. 


New De- 
posits. 


Number 

Deposits. 


Amount. 


July 18 


... 7 


8 


$27.00 


25 


... 4 


10 


132.00 


Aug. 1 


... 5 


14 


708.80 


8 


... 1 


5 


33.00 


15 


... 1 


4 


14.00 


22 


... 1 


7 


39.00 


29 





11 


99.00 


Sept. 5 


... 5 


10 


318.00 


12 


... 5 


16 


271.00 


19 


... 1 


11 


122.00 


26 


• • • • • 


6 


35.00 


Oct. 3 


... 2 


10 


200.00 


10 





4 


45.00 


17 


... 4 


15 


418.00 


24 


... 4 


13 


142.00 


31 





7 


46.00 


Nov. 7 


... 5 


20 


246.25 


14 


... 1 


16 


99.00 


21 


... 1 


13 


98.00 


28 


... 1 


12 


78.00 


Dec. 5 


... 2 


13 


164.00 


12 


... 3 


17 


177.75 


*19 





. . 




*26 









1909. 


Jan. 2 


... 2 


7 


147.50 


9 


... 3 


25 


715.50 


16 


... 3 


19 


159.00 


23 


... 2 


23 


229.00 


30 


... 2 


17 


513.50 


Feb. 6 


... 5 


30 


436.50 


13 


... 4 


25 


358.00 


20 


... 3 


20 


145.00 


27 


... 3 


22 


220.00 


Mar. 6 


... 4 


27 


170.25 


13 


... 5 


25 


346.00 


20 


... 2 


26 


228.00 


27 


... 3 


28 


196.00 


April 3 


... 1 


19 


139.00 


10 


... 2 


31 


254.00 


17 


... 3 


31 


1,786.00 


24 


... 1 


24 


166.00 


Mav 1 


... 2 


31 


493.00 


8 


... 3 


22 


209.00 


15 


... . . 


24 


148.18 


22 





18 


110.00 


29 


2 


25 


329.50 


June 5 


... 5 


26 


659.00 


12 


... 1 


18 


179.50 


19 


... 1 


27 


260.50 


26 


... 4 


27 


632.00 


J ulv 3 


... 1 


22 


205.00 


10 


... 2 


35 


248.50 


Totals 


...122 


919 $13,196.23 


*Bank not opened. 

At the time of the 


starting 


of our 


branch offices 


these factories, 


in com- 



mon with all New England industries, 
had not recovered f rom the financial de- 



pression that had so recently been felt 
throughout the whole country. The 
number of operatives had been reduced 
and the hours of labor were very much 
shortened. This condition existed well 
into October, when full time was re-es- 
tablished, and the number of operatives 
was gradually increased until the full 
force was finally taken back. These 
factories are not large, employing at 
the most about five hundred, of which 
number 120 are aliens, coming mostly 
from the Russian provinces, with a few 
from the southern European countries. 
Of these foreigners, thirty-three, or 
about twenty-five per cent., have become 
depositors, with a deposit amounting 
to $3,442, and only one of the accounts 
has been withdrawn, and that was done 
because the depositor moved to a West- 
ern city. 

Deposits have been received during 
the period of one year every week, ex- 
cept the two weeks previous to Christ- 
mas. For the fifty times that we have 
been to the factories 919 deposits from 
156 depositors have been received, 
amounting to $13,196, or an average of 
$84.58 per depositor per year. Of the 
156 depositors 122 have opened new 
accounts at the factories. About thirty- 
one per cent, of the total number of op- 
eratives are depositors, and of this num- 
ber twenty-four per cent, have become 
new depositors. The average deposit 
per week has been $264, with a mini- 
mum of $14 and a maximum of $1,786. 
The largest number of deposits made by 
one individual was thirty-three, with a 
deposit amounting to $52. This one 
case is evidence of the success of the 
undertaking. 

In conclusion, we believe that the 
benefits derived from the experiment 
warrant its continuance for three rea- 
sons: 

First, the spirit of saving and confi- 
dence in our savings banks has been 
brought to the operative; second, the 
amount of deposits in the savings bank 
has been healthfully increased, and, 
third, the operators of these factories 
have received the benefits, derived from 
those who are more contented since they 
have become an active part in the great 
financial system of this country. 
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THE BY-LAWS OF A SAVINGS BANK AND WHAT 

THEY CONTAIN. 

By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 



LOST PASS BOOKS. 



TF a savings bank book be accidentally 
■** destroyed or lost, and the owner 
makes affidavit of that fact and of its 
circumstances, and gives a receipt for 
money drawn on such account, such 
money will be paid unless the case be 
such as to afford reasonable ground of 
suspicion or fraud. In all cases of loss 
or destruction of any savings bank 
book, any officer of the bank may re- 
quire a bond , with sufficient sureties, 
conditioned to indemnify the savings 
bank from loss by reason of making 
such payments, before the same shall 
be made. (New York.) 

If a pass book is lost, the depositor 
should immediately notify the bank , 
and if after a reasonable time the book 
is not found, and the balance thereon is 
not over ten dollars, a receipt shall be 
taken for the balance, stating that the 
pass book is lost. If the balance due 
on the book is more than ten dollars 
and not exceeding fifty dollars, the de- 
positor shall make an affidavit as to the 
loss of the book and give a receipt for 
the balance. If the balance due is more 
than fifty dollars, the depositor shall 
execute to the bank a bond of indemnity 
for twice the amount of said balance, 
with sureties to be approved by the offi- 
cers of the bank. In all cases of lost 
books, the accounts shall be closed, and 
the balance, if not withdrawn, shall be 
transferred to a new account, under an- 
other number. (New York.) 

If a depositor shall lose his, or her, 
deposit book, immediate notice of the 
loss must be given at the office from 
whence the book was issued, and a new 
book will be issued to the depositor 
upon satisfactory proof of identity , and 
after the depositor shall have adver- 
tised the loss of the book in one daily 
newspaper published in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, and after the depositor shall 
have given to the Society satisfactory 
indemnity against any loss to the Soci- 
ety in respect of the book so lost. 
(Penna.) 

3 



In case of the loss of the pass book, 
notice thereof shall be given at the de- 
positor’s expense, at least once a week 
for four successive weeks, in one or 
more of the daily newspapers of the 
city of St. Paul. The pass book may 
then be considered void and of no value, 
and after two weeks have passed from 
the last advertisement, the bank may 
make payments without having the pass 
book produced. Adequate indemnity 
must, however, be furnished the bank 
before payments are made. (Minn.) 

In case of the loss of a pass book, 
notice thereof shall be given, at the de- 
positor’s expense; once a week for two 
consecutive weeks, in one or more of 
the daily newspapers of the city of 
New York. The pass book may then be 
considered void and of no value, and 
the bank may, after two weeks have 
passed from the last advertisement, 
make payments without having the pass 
book produced. The bank may, more- 
over, demand satisfactory security. 
(New York.) 

The funding committee may order 
duplicate books to be issued for lost 
books, under suitable regulations for 
the protection of the bank against 
frauds and losses thereby. (New 
York.) 



Pass Book Regulations. 

Books must be presented at the bank 
at least once each year, for entry of 
interest. 

Books must be surrendered when all 
the money is withdrawn. 

Keep this book in good order; do not 
fold or roll it. If lost or mislaid, give 
immediate notice to the bank. 



Transfer of Pass Books. 



No transfer of pass books shall be 
binding upon the bank unless approved 
by the treasurer and such approval en- 
dorsed on the pass book. 

No transfer or assignment of a de- 
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positor, or any part thereof, will be 
recognised by the society . (Ohio.) 

Transfer of pass books shall only 
be valid when entered on the boohs of 
the bank and on the pass book, which 
must be presented for that purpose by 
the original depositor, accompanied by 
the person to whom the depositor de- 
sires to make the transfer. 

No assignment of such bank book 
shall be made to any other person . To 
render any transfer of such money ef- 
fectual, the money must be withdrawn 
by depositor and receipted for in the 
regular why. 

No gift, assignment, or transfer of 
the whole, or any part, of the amount 
due a depositor shall be valid, unless 
such gift, assignment, or transfer be 
made in writing signed by the depos- 
itor and duly acknowledged or proved 
before an officer legally authorized to 
take acknowledgments or proofs of 
deeds. No gift in contemplation of 
death shall be made in any such man- 
ner as to prevent the bank from dis- 
charging itself of all liability by pay- 
ment to the executor or administrator 
of the deceased depositor. 

No assignment of any depositor's ac- 
count will be recognized by this bank 
unless notice in writing of the same is 
given the bank and its assent thereto 
entered in depositor's book. (Wash- 
ington.) 

Undesirable Accounts. 

Under direction of the finance com- 
mittee, any account may be closed or 
deposits refused, by giving one month's 
notice of the same. (Minn.) 

Any account may be closed by giving 
one month's notice, after which interest 
ceases. (New York.) 

Deposits may be returned at the 
pleasure of the board. 

The trustees shall be at liberty to re- 
fuse to receive any deposit at their 
pleasure. 

The officers of the bank are author- 
ized to close the account, or to refuse 
to receive the deposits of any individ- 
ual, whenever they may deem it expedi- 
ent, and the board of trustees shall be 
at liberty to return the amount of all 



or any part of the deposits, on giving 
one month’s previous notice of their in- 
tention to do so. All notices relating 
to deposits or depositors, published 
daily for one week, by order of the 
board of trustees, in one or more of the 
public newspapers printed in the Bor- 
ough of Brooklyn, shall be deemed and 
taken for all purposes as actual notice 
to each depositor. (New York.) 

This bank may refuse to receive a de- 
posit and may return the whole or any 
part of any deposit. The interest on 
any deposit will cease upon giving to 
the depositor personal notice or such 
other notice as may be provided for by 
the rules and regulations of this bank. 
The bank may retain any pass book 
and issue a new pass book in place 
thereof ; but in such case the pass book 
so retained shall not be destroyed , nor 
shall any alteration be made therein, 
but the same shall be preserved and be 
subject to the reasonable inspection of 
any person interested therein. (New 
York.) 

Dormant Accounts. 

All accounts on which no deposit or 
draft shall have been made for twenty- 
two years shall cease to be entitled to 
any further interest after twenty-two 
years from the last deposit or draft. 
(New York.) 

All accounts on which no deposit or 
draft shall have been made for twenty 
years shall cease to draw interest, ex- 
cept endowments for children and oth- 
ers. 

All accounts on which no deposit or 
draft shall have been made for six years 
shall be suspended. 

After ten years * * * shall cease 
to be entitled to interest unless by spe- 
cial agreement. * * * After ten years 
shall be closed. 

Accounts of depositors whose pass 
books have been presented at the bank 
for the entry of interest within the pe- 
riod of twenty-two years, shall not be 
deemed dormant. 

The board of trustees may discon- 
tinue interest on accounts of depositors 
on which no deposit or draft has been 
made for twenty successive years, nor 
shall any dividend be declared or 
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any interest be credited upon any dor- 
mant account ; that is an account in 
which no entry of deposit or withdraw- 
al shall have been made for a period of 
twenty-two successive years; nor shall 
the deposit or withdrawal of any 
amount from such account after the ex- 
piration of twenty-two successive years 
require the credit of any interest for 
any period of time prior to the date at 
which such entry or withdrawal takes 
place; but where such deposit or with- 
drawal is made after the expiration of 
a period of twenty-two successive years. 
dividends shall he declared on and in- 
terest shall be credited to the account 
subject to all the provisions of these 
by-laws, in the same way as if such ac- 
count had been opened at the date at 
which such last mentioned deposit or 
withdrawal may he made . (New York.) 

INTEREST. 

When Interest Is to Be Credited. 

The board of trustees shall, by reso- 
lution, order to be credited to deposit- 
ors on the first days of January and 
July in each and every year, payable 
to them on or after the twentieth day 
of said month (unless the same shall 
fall on Sunday or a legal holiday, in 
which case, then the next succeeding 
day on which the bank shall be open 
for the transaction of business) such 
rate of interest, in conformity with law, 
as the earnings of the bank may justify, 
on all sums of five dollars and upwards, 
which shall have been on deposit for the 
six months next preceding the period 
at which such interest shall be credited ; 
and the same rate of interest on such 
sums, as shall in like manner have re- 
mained on deposit for three months 
next previous to the aforesaid time; 
and interest may also be allowed for the 
full terms above named, on deposits 
made not later than the tenth day of 
January and July or the third day of 
April and October; but no interest shall 
be allowed on any sum withdrawn pre- 
vious to the first day of January and 
July, for the period which shall have 
elapsed since the last dividend ; nor 
shall interest be paid on the fractional 
parts of a dollar. (New York.) 



The board of trustees will semi-an- 
nually apportion to all depositors a div- 
idend of all the earnings of the insti- 
tution; reserving only such portion as 
in their judgment prudent manage- 
ment would require as a guarantee fund, 
as provided by statute. Such dividends 
shall be payable to depositors on the 
first Mondays of April and October in 
each year. In making such dividends 
of net earnings, the trustees reserve the 
right to discriminate in favor of depos- 
itors of sums not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, by paying a rate of divi- 
dend not exceeding one per cent, per 
annum higher than to depositors of 
larger sums. 

All moneys deposited on the first day 
of any month shall draw interest from 
the date of such deposit . All deposits 
made during any month after the first 
day thereof shall draw interest from 
the first day of the succeeding month, 
excepting that deposits may be taken 
during the first ten days of April and 
October and during the first three days 
of other months, to draw interest from 
the first days of those months respec- 
tively. 

At whatever time money may be 
drawn out, interest thereon shall be 
credited only to the last previous divi- 
dend day. All interest not drawn out 
will be added to the principal, and will 
draw interest from date of the dividend 
crediting it. (New York.) 

Interest is estimated by calendar 
months . No interest is allowed upon 
any sum withdrawn before the end of 
the month following the date of its de- 
posit excepting deposits made on or be- 
fore the twenty-first day of January, 
or on or before the fifth day of any 
other month, which will receive inter- 
est from the first day of the month in 
which such deposit is made ; and ex- 
cepting also, that after a deposit has 
remained undrawn more than one calen- 
dar month, and is withdrawn on or after 
the sixteenth day, but before the last 
day , of the month followings it will re- 
ceive interest for one month and a half j 
and if the deposit is not withdrawn be- 
fore the first day of the next month, it 
will receive interest to the day preced- 
ing such first day. (Penn.) 
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After the first day of February in 
each year, every deposit book shall be 
presented at the office , or agency, from 
whence issued, and when so presented, 
interest as accrued to the thirty-first 
day of December of the preceding year 
will, at the depositor’s option, either be 
credited as an addition to the principal, 
or will be paid to the depositor. (Pa.) 

All dividends not called for within 
three months after being declared shall 
be added to the principal of the depos- 
itor, and draw interest from the time 
they were declared at the same rate as 
the principal. (New York.) 

Interest shall be credited for such 
time as it shall have been on deposit, 
but no interest shall be paid *for frac- 
tional parts of a month , nor for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar . 

No interest will be entered upon the 
book until after the first days of Feb- 
ruary and August. 

Interest not withdrawn will be add- 
ed to the principal. 

Interest will be forfeited if money 
is withdrawn before the first days of 
January and July. 

Depositors shall share their just pro- 
portion of all dividends that, may be 
declared. (Conn.) 

Accounts of Deceased Persons. 

Upon the death of any depositor his 
deposit shall be paid to his legal rep- 
resentative, but if the sum shall not ex- 
ceed one hundred dollars the same may 
be paid to the husband, widow or next 
of kin at the discretion of the treasurer, 
without any letter of administration, 
and such payment shall discharge the 
corporation. (Mass.) 

The amount due on any account shall 
be payable to the depositor, his or her 
order, or his or her administrator, ex- 
ecutor, or assign, except where special 
arrangements shall be made otherwise 
by the depositor, or by the terms of 
any order of court. In the event of the 
death of any depositor, the bank may, 
if it sees fit, pay any sum to the credit 
of such depositor direct to his or her 
heirs, without requiring the appoint- 
ment of any administrator or executor, 
and such payment shall discharge the 



bank; but before making such payment, 
the bank may require from such heir 
or heirs such indemnity as the bank 
may deem satisfactory. (Washing- 
ton.) 

If any depositor shall die without 
heirs , any balance to the credit of such 
depositor not otherwise disposed of by 
decedent shall not escheat to the State, 
but shall belong to the bank, and be 
carried into its reserve for the greater 
protection and security of the savings 
depositors of the bank. (Washington.) 

Upon the death of any depositor, the 
money standing to his credit shall be 
paid to his legatee, or heir-at-law, or 
legal representative conformably to the 
laws of the State; and, if the sum shall 
be under fifty dollars, the same may 
be paid to the legatee, or next of kin, 
or legal representative, without the ex- 
pense of any probate of will or letter 
of administration, and it is agreed that 
such payment shall discharge the cor- 
poration. (Mass.) 

After the decease of any depositor 
and on notice to the institution of said 
decease the amount standing to the 
credit of deceased shall be payable to 
his or her legal representative, except 
in the case of an account in trust for 
another ; in the event of the death of 
the trustee, the total amount to the 
credit of the deceased shall be pay- 
able to the person for whom the de- 
posit was made — unless other further 
notice of the existence and terms of a 
legal and valid trust shall have been 
given in writing to the institution — 
and in the event of the death of the 
trustee and the person for whom said 
deposit was made, the amount thereof 
shall be payable to the legal representa- 
tive of such person. 

Any depositor, with the consent of 
the board of trustees, may designate in 
writing the time the sum deposited by 
him shall remain in the bank and the 
person to whom the deposit and divi- 
dends thereon shall be payable, and 
may prescribe any other special condi- 
tions of deposit, which directions and 
conditions shall be observed by the bank 
and shall be binding on the depositor 
and his legal representatives. (Maine.) 
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Upon the death of any depositor, 
should the amount standing to the cred- 
it of such depositor be less than one 
hundred dollars, it may be paid to the 
legal heirs without expense of probate, 
and it is agreed such payment shall dis- 
charge the corporation. (Maine.) 

Any balance to the credit of deceased 
depositors, not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars, may in the discretion 
of the president or treasurer be paid 
to his, or her, next of kin, without re- 
quiring them to take out letters of ad- 
ministration, upon delivery to the bank 
of an indemnity bond, the form and 
amount of such bond to be approved 
by the president or treasurer of the 
bank. (New York.) 

A book shall be kept at each office, 
or agency, of the society, in which ev- 
ery depositor shall be at liberty to ap- 
point some person, or versons, to whom, 
in the event of his, or her, death, the 
money shall be paid, if not otherwise 
disposed of by will. (Pa.) 

Society Accounts. 

Deposits may be made by any person 
as trustee for the benefit of another, 
or of any unincorporated society or as- 
sociation , at the discretion of the treas- 
urer. In all such cases the deposit shall 
be made in the name of the trustee “in 
trust for” such person, society or asso- 
ciation. Said trustee, or his successor, 
shall alone be entitled to receive pay- 
ments, and his receipt, with the produc- 
tion of the book, shall be a sufficient dis- 
charge. Provided, however, that in 
case of deposits for the benefit of an- 
other person, the corporation may, at 
their discretion, by a vote of the exec- 
utive committee, make payment to such 
person on the production of the book, 
which payment shall also be a sufficient 
discharge. And provided, further, that 
in case of deposits for the benefit of 
any unincorporated society or associa- 
tion, a certificate signed by the secre- 
tary and under the seal of such society 
or association, that a new trustee has 
been appointed, shall be sufficient evi- 
dence of such appointment, and a pay- 
ment to such new trustee shall be a suf- 
ficient discharge. (Pa.) 



Deposits by, or on behalf of, any un- 
incorporated society, or association, 
shall be made only in the name of some 
person, or persons, “in trust for ” such 
society or association ; and in every 
such case, the trustee, or trustees, only 
will be entitled to receive payment, and 
his, or their, receipt, with the produc- 
tion of the deposit book, will be a full 
discharge to the society. If the soci- 
ety, or association, in trust for whom 
the deposit has been made shall appoint 
a new trustee, or trustees, such appoint- 
ment must be made according to law, 
and written notice thereof filed with the 
society . (Pa.) 



Checks. 



All checks shall be signed by the 
treasurer or president and counter- 
signed by a teller . 

All checks shall be drawn by the 
president or treasurer or secretary and 
every check shall be made payable to 
or specialized by endorsement to the 
parties entitled to receive the same. 

All checks, drafts or orders for the 
payment of moneys by the institution,, 
shall be drawn by the treasurer and 
countersigned by the president , and 
made payable to the order of the per- 
son in whose favor the same may be 
drawn. (New York.) 

All checks or drafts for the sum of 
$3fi00 or over shall be signed by two* 
of the following officers, viz.: The pres- 
ident, the treasurer and the assistant 
treasurer. In case, however, of the ab- 
sence from the city or disqualification 
of the above officers, or any of them, 
the board of trustees ; or, during the in- 
terval between the meetings of such 
board, the executive committee may, by 
resolution duly passed and entered in 
the minutes, temporarily authorize other 
officials or employees of the bank to 
so sign. (New York.) 

All checks shall be drawn by the 
treasurer or secretary, countersigned 
by the president; or, in case of his ab- 
sence, by a vice-president, or by a trus- 
tee. In the absence of the treasurer 
and secretary, checks may be drawn by 
a member of the funding committee, 
and countersigned by the president, 
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vice-president or a trustee. All checks 
when signed shall be made payable to 
the order of the party entitled to re- 
ceive the money, except that in case of 
mortgage loans , the check may he made 
payable to the order of the attorney 
of the hank. 

Examinations and Audits. 

The judges of the District Court 
for the county of Allegheny may, at 
any time, on the application of two 
trustees, or three depositors in said 
corporation, and on reasonable cause 
shown therefor, to the satisfaction of 
said Court, appoint two or more per- 
sons to examine into the investments 
thereof, and its affairs and business 
generally. *The books, papers and bus- 
iness of said corporation shall be open 
and subject to the examination of such 
persons; and the trustees, officers and 
clerks thereof, or any other person, 
may be examined on oath by such per- 
sons; and the said Court may confer 
such other powers on the persons so ap- 
pointed as they may consider necessary 
for more thorough and perfect protec- 
tion. (Pa.) 

The trustees shall have the entire 
supervision and management of the af- 
fairs of the institution, except as oth- 
erwise provided by these by-laws; they 
shall, in the exercise of their best judg- 
ment, see that the funds of the corpo- 
ration are safely invested according to 
law. It shall be their duty at least twice 
in each year to make an examination of 
the affairs of the bank and of its a * 
sets and settle the account of the treas- 
urer. (New York.) , 

The auditing committee , consisting 
of three members, shall examine all 
funds, securities and property of the 
institution monthly, or oftener, at the 
option of the committee; they shall 
have power to employ experts to make 
or assist in making examinations, and 
shall report at each regular meeting of 
the board of managers. (New York.) 

Common Seal. 

There shall be a common seal, to be 
kept in the bank under the charge of 
the president, and to be used onl\ by 



authority of the board of trustees, or 
as hereafter provided. 

The corporate seal of this bank shall 
consist of a circular design having in 
the center a picture of the present 
banking house with the word “Econ- 
omy” below the same, and in a circular 
band about said picture or design the 
following inscription: “Albany Sav- 

ings Bank — Incorporated 1820 .“ The 
above to be cut in metal in such a way 
as to give a clear impression of the en- 
tire design upon any instrument to» 
which it may be affixed. (New York.) 

Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Expenses and Supplies. — No bill for 
expenses or supplies shall be paid un- 
less in pursuance of a resolution of the 
board, until the same shall have been 
audited by the president or treasurer. 

Tax Receipts.^- Receipts for taxes 
and assessments upon property mort- 
gaged to the bank must be shown at 
the time of payment of the December 
interest. 

Securities of the Bank. — The securi- 
ties of the bank shall be kept under the 
charge of the president, treasurer and 
secretary, in the safe or vault, and ac- 
cess to the same shall only be had by 
the president, the treasurer, the secre- 
tary, the examining committee and the 
funding committee, excent by special 
vote of the board of trustees. (New 
York.) 

Publication of By-laws and Where 
Obtained. — The by-laws and regula- 
tions, defining the rights and duties of 
the depositors, shall be exhibited in the 
bank and copies thereof may be ob- 
tained from any of the officers of the 
bank, and such by-laws shall be incor- 
porated in the pass book of the depos- 
itor. Whenever any alteration or 
amendment to these by-laws shall be 
made which in anv way affects the 
rights of the depositors , the bank shad 
publish in one or more of the daily 
newspapers of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn a notice thereof, and state that i 
copy of the by-laws as amended can be 
obtained by calling at the office of the 
bank. (New York.) 

Transfers of Stocks , Bonds, etc. — All 
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transfers of stocks , releases, satisfac- 
tions, assignments, etc., shall be signed 
by the president and countersigned by 
the secretary, but no transfer beyond 
$6,000 shall be made without authority 
of the board of trustees. 

No transfer of securities, or assign- 
ment of any mortgage shall be made 
except by authority of the board of trus- 
tees, regularly recorded on the minutes 
of the bank. Such transfers shall be 
made by the president or one of the 
vice-presidents. 

Every satisfaction piece or assign- 
ment of any mortgage or security held 
by this bank, every conveyance of its 
real estate, release of any part of any 
real estate covered by a mortgage held 
by it and every extension or modifica- 
tion of any mortgage held by it, shall 
be executed by either the president or 
treasurer, and by no other officer or 
employee . 

In no case shall a mortgage be as- 
signed unless by special authority of 
the board of trustees. 

The investing committee shall have 
the disposal of all the money of the 
bank and make investments. No loan 
shall be made on property but such as 
is actually productive, or which it ts 
estimated by the committee will yield, 
exclusive of all other charges, an 
amount annually above the interest on 
the money loaned. (North Carolina.) 

No investment shall be made without 
the consent of the president and the 
objection of any one of the committee 
present shall prevent the investment. 
(North Carolina.) 

No loan that has been rejected shall 
be reconsidered without the consent of 
the trustees objecting thereto. (New 
York.) 

Deposits in other institutions must be 
made by a majority of the board. 

All deposits in other banks shall be 
in the name of the bank. 

Application for Loans . — All applica- 
tions for loans on real estate shall be 
in writing, and shall state the location 
boundaries and value of the same, tor 
gether with such other information as 
shall enable the board to form a rea- 
sonable estimate of its value; and all 



expense of searches, drawing of papers, 
and examination of premises, shall be 
borne by the party asking the loan. 

Repeal of Existing By-laws and 
Amendments . — Amendments shall be 
binding from the time of their adop- 
tion. 

Amendments shall be binding when 
published. 

No alteration shall be made in the 
by-laws of the bank unless a notice 
specifying the proposed alteration shall 
have been given at the previous regular 
meeting and entered in the minutes of 
the board, and a like statement shall 
be made in the notice mailed to the 
trustees of the meeting at which the al- 
teration shall be acted upon. (New 
York.) 

No alteration of these by-laws shall 
be valid unless at least nine trustees 
shall vote in favor thereof. For such 
purpose the motion for such amend- 
ments must have been made at a pre- 
vious stated meeting of the board of 
trustees and a special written notice of 
the object of the meeting, at which the 
same may be considered, shall be given. 
(New York.) 

No by-law shall be altered or re- 
pealed, nor shall any new by-law be 
made, unless a majority of the whole 
number of trustees be present, and the 
alteration, repeal, or new by-law, as 
the case may be, shall have been pro- 
posed at a previous meeting of the 
board. 

The trustees may, at any regular 
meeting, or at a special meeting called 
for that purpose, make such further 
regulations or by-laws or alterations 
of those already made, as they may 
deem necessary, provided notice of the 
intention to alter or enlarge the by- 
laws shall have been given at the next 
preceding regular meeting of the trus- 
tees or at a special meeting called for 
that purpose; provided , that the said 
action of the trustees shall be laid be- 
fore the corporation at their next meet- 
ing for their approbation or rejection. 
All such regulations and by-laws and 
alterations shall be equally binding on 
all depositors as those by them sub- 
scribed, after the same shall have been 
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duly made known to them, or until their 
rejection by the corporation. 

Notices to Depositors. 

Publication of notices affecting de- 
positors printed in a public newspaper 
circulating in the county of blank for 
three weeks consecutively and posted in 
the hanking roam, shall be notice to all. 
Or, a letter addressed as per the address 
given on the signature book, shall be 
deemed actual notice to each depositor 
in person. 

(Time varies from six days to one 
month.) 



BATHING SORDID BANK NOTES. 

D IRECTOR RALPH of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing at Washing- 
ton is going into the business of 
laundering filthy bank notes. Of course an 
expeditious way to get rid of the billions of 
germs — all of them harmless, by the way — 
with which some of the filthiest bills are in- 
fested would be to burn them and make 
brand-new notes in their stead. Paper is 
cheap, the cost of stamping is slight. But 
this solution of the problem is too simple, 
it seems. An elaborate chemical “bath” is 
being prepared for bills already much worn, 
and in this they are to be plunged to elimi- 
nate the “dangerous” bacteria. Of course 
the bacteria are bound to colonize afresh 
their worn and macerated surfaces at the 
first contact of the notes with hands and 
with the atmosphere. Dr. Warren W. Hil- 
ditch of the Sheffield Laboratory of Bac- 
teriology and Hygiene of Yale University 
published last year a report on the “dis- 
ease germs” supposed to inhabit old bills, 
in which he says: 

The soiled money used for this study was 
the dirtiest I could obtain from various 
sources, such as railroad, trolley, and theatre 
ticket offices, banks, drus stores, and in- 
dividuals in different parts of the state. 
Some of the bills were much more worn than 
others, being very soft, cracked, and soiled, 
with frayed edges. . . . From the ob- 

servations that I have made it would seem 
that the bacteria present on paper money 
are non-virulent and the forms most com- 
mon are the air forms. 

The fomites theory of disease transmis- 
sion — that epidemics are kindled and spread 
as by conflagrations from infected rags and 
the nasty Government paper which the Gov- 
ernment officials never think to renew — has 
been pretty well exploded in the recently 
published studies of Dr. Alvah H. Doty, 
Health Officer of this port. Dr. Doty has 
shown that the sorters of domestic and for- 



eign rags are no more subject to infectious 
disease than are persons engaged in other 
pursuits. The men and women who handle 
the filthy paper money in the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington are not subject to 
infection. Clean, crisp bank notes should, 
of course, be kept constantly in circulation. 
But it is little short of ridiculous that our 
rich and extravagant Central Government 
should suddenly begin to economize by play- 
ing washerwoman to its old notes . — New 
York Times. 



IMPROVINC OUR CURRENCY. 

T HAT we have the head of the good 
George Washington on all our pres- 
ent postage-stamps except the ones 
is due, w T e suppose, to the fact that former 
Postmaster-General Meyer lived a long time 
abroad, and got to like foreign styles in 
postage stamps. Mr. Secretary of the 
Treasury MacVeagh has also been abroad, 
and likes the look of some of the European 
money, and thinks we ought to make im- 
provements in ours. He thinks the French 
paper money is handsome, and would have 
us take that for a model, reducing our 
notes in size by one- fourth or one-third, 
giving them a uniform system of design, 
and uniformity of color in bills of the same 
denomination. He wants us to have hand- 
somer coins, too, which attests the unterri- 
fied quality of his zeal. 

His ideas about the paper money are in- 
teresting, and we hope he w’ill carry them 
out. It amuses the people to have new 
postage stamps and bills and coins now and 
then, and if their taste in art can be edu- 
cated a little by such changes, so much the 
better. The Lincoln cents have given a 
great deal of entertainment and have been 
enormously discussed, and barrels of ink 
were innocently shed over the Roosevelt- 
St.-Gaudens gold coinage which preceded 
them. The main trouble with our present 
paper money is that you can’t buy enough 
with it. It wears pretty well, and stands hard 
use, and averages considerably cleaner than 
it used to. But so far as we know, nobody 
is especially attached to the form or size 
of it, and if Mr. MacVeagh can better it, 
we’d like to see him. — Harper’s Weekly for 
Sept. 4 . 



SILVER “PLUNKS” NOT SOUGHT 
AFTER. 

I NCREASING unpopularity of the silver 
dollar has resulted in bringing the 
number in circulation down to 71- 
000,000, a decrease of 11,000,000 in the last 
three years. The Government’s refusal to 
pay express charges on silver sent for ex- 
change for notes has added to the dis- 
favor in w'hich the silver dollar is held. 
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TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Conducted by Clay Herrick. 

^ - — : — \ 

STRENGTH IN UNITY. 

By Charles W. Stevenson. 




A CTING in the fourfold capacity of 
** trustee, agent, surety, and bank- 
er, the modem trust company is a dis- 
tinct response to the need of present* 
day complexity of commercial and 
financial interests. For commerce is 
nothing unless finance comes after it 
to render secure and safe that which 
industry has created and saved. Nor 
could finance be what it is save for the 
enormous trade of the world, the un- 
wearied industry of man. 

It is because of a peculiar combina- 
tion, therefore, of powers and duties 
that the trust company appeals to the 
public as one of the most useful, as it 
is one of the strongest corporations ever 
ministering in service to the public at 
large. 



As a Servant or Trustee. 

Take the matter of its fiduciary ca- 
pacity. Trusteeship is its primal pur- 
pose and its distinguishing feature. A 
trustee is desirable because of efficiency, 
fidelity, and perpetuity. In the trust 
company, as now organized under State 
laws, there is the perpetuity which is 
accorded the corporate form of life. For 
the rest, the company has efficiency be- 
cause it is an equipment for the purpose 
of performing this kind of service, and 
the courts of the land come and stamp 
it as worthy by granting to it the many 
fiduciary capacities in which it may act. 
As to its fidelity the situation is fully 
met by a large capitalized concern 
which cannot abscond, which is ever at 
its place of business, which has within 
itself the guaranty of a large capital 
stock, and employs a large and compe- 
tent force in accordance with a moden 
demand. 



Again, an agent is valuable on ac- 
count of experience, ability, and system. 
Here is an institution which has the 
experience because it has the oppor- 
tunity and because it acts in the many 
well-known capacities of an agent or 
representative of the individual, and 
also the corporation, in financial af- 
fairs. It is because 'of its wide and 
varied powers and duties, stated and 
recognized by statute, that the trust 
company obtains ability through experi- 
ence. 

It brings together all the most skill- 
ful men in their respective lines, wheth- 
er real estate, bonds and stocks, bank- 
ing, or what not, and by so doing it 
gathers ability from the business of the 
world. The more complex the opera- 
tion in finance the greater need for em- 
ploying the trust company as an agent. 

And thus having to do with all that 
demands the service of another in any 
of the needs of complex business it can 
do those things which are impossible of 
acquirement by a single individual, un- 
less perhaps through long years of ac- 
tual business operation; and even then 
with a perfect system one individual 
cannot acquire the extent or the detail 
of management possible to the larger 
corporation such as we designate herein. 

The Trust Company as a Banker. 



In its capacity as banker the trust 
company does not attain to any greater 
strength, perhaps not to that single sole 
strength, than that which belongs to the 
commercial bank. Its banking indeed 
arises not from the banking but from 
the trust principle. But that it can act 
in some kinds of banking with perfect 
service to the individual or interest is 
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apparent from the nature of savings 
and their investment. It comes into 
the banking field naturally because cus- 
tomers have sums of money that must 
be taken care of, and because all such 
money left with the institution demands 
and obtains interest on the deposit. . 

As a Surety Company. 

In acting as a surety the trust com- 
pany attains an added degree of ser- 
vice, and thereby strength, because it is 
better fitted by its intimate touch with 
all forms of financial procedure and 
with the risks and temptations of the 
different forms of business than any 
other concern save that one devoted to 
this form of insurance alone. But be- 
ing under a wise provision of the law 
compelled to keep separate its accounts 
as trustee, it naturally becomes a secur- 
ity in court and a surety for certain 
funds and for the performance of cer- 
tain duties in the handling of estates 
that could not otherwise be obtained. 

The trust company, then, is chartered 
with perpetual life for the distinct pur- 
pose of performing those acts and func- 
tions which lie outside the sphere of the 
average bank, either state, national or 
private. And herein, because so acting 
and so recognized and constituted by 
law, the modem trust company is one 
of the strongest institutions in finance, 
one of the most efficient servants of the 
people, and one of the safest guardians 
of all interests committed to its care, 
that could be created, or is to be found 
in our corporate or individual life. 

Strength in Unity. 

The elements of inherent strength 
thus declared will bear individual men- 
tion. Let us look at a few of them: 

The worth of an opinion given on a 
financial transaction by a coterie of ex- 
perts such as are employed by the trust 
company cannot be duplicated else- 
where, it is reasonable to say. There 
can be no disparagement of the individ- 
ual in his relation to his client, be he an 
agent or a banker, to say that this is the 
case; while, in the instance of the trus- 
tee, it is easily discernible that the com- 
pany must have far greater facilities 



and information than the individual or 
the firm. 

In this behalf it is pertinent to say 
that the great corporation, with its mil* 
lions of capital stock and its greater 
millions of deposits and loans, can and 
does supply legal and financial talent 
that the individual or firm acting in a 
lesser way cannot. This is not to say 
that in special interests the attorney, 
acting for them, may not (and, in fact, 
such attorneys often do) possess far 
greater experience in a given line than 
the talent employed by the corporation 
we are speaking of. But where it comes 
to the general practice the trust com- 
pany, with its knowledge of cases which 
are similar, cannot have a real compet- 
itor in the individual. There is reason 
for the conclusion, and there is no cur- 
tailment of the demand for the indi- 
vidual practitioner because of the fact. 
To be the legal adviser of such a cor- 
poration is to act in the light of the 
combined experience and opportunity 
of such a company. 

Again, turning to the financial side 
of the services of the company, it is a 
greater power than the individual can 
be because it acts within itself for both 
the buyer and the seller. It furnishes 
a market within itself and patronizes 
this market. 



Its Varied Services. 



Again, that is a successful institution 
which has within itself the elements of 
growth and attraction. The trust com- 
pany by its service to so many diverse 
interests attracts thereby a large clien- 
tele. If the trustee needs to deposit 
money the banking department is at 
hand; if the investor wishes to buy or 
sell, be it real estate, or stocks or bonds, 
the corporation is ready; if the agent 
finds a purchaser or a renter that per- 
son is attracted toward the company; 
if the depositor wishes any of the ser- 
vices of the company he is made to real- 
ize the helpfulness of his banker; if a 
new country is to be opened up through 
the promotion of the enterprises inci- 
dent thereto then there is a distinct 
drawing of general patronage in the di- 
rection of the company; if the individ- 
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ual has any of the needs, which are 
Supplied by the company, in active life 
and business, he is drawn to the com- 
pany when he has a special trust to be 
performed whether during his life or to 
be done after death. 

And so it is that one interest attracts 
another, and taking them altogether 
they make for a corporation which is 
constantly growing with the growth of 
population and the expansion of the 
country and the complexity of business. 

It is further great and sufficient with- 
in itself because, through attracting the 
small interests and savings of its cus- 
tomers, it is enabled to accomplish great 
things for individual firms and com- 
munities, by means of the power that 
lies in the investment of money in bonds 
for improvement and the earning of 
adequate interest rates. Taking the 
money thus of the small saver it is en- 
abled to go out and do great deeds of 
improvement; and return to him with 
the obligation of communities in small 
denomination for his own purchase and 
holding. That which gathers and dis- 
tributes must have increased strength 
thereby. 

The Functions of a Trust Company 
Mean Strength. 

Now, the filling of these many ser- 
vices entails a great diversity of inter- 
ests. The trust company does not, 
therefore, depend on one line of busi- 
ness for its returns, and so it is enabled 
to make larger dividends because of that 
fact. Neither is the fund committed to 
its care by these many interests subject 
to the turn of a die, as is the case in one 
single industry. It has the money of its 
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customers variously invested. Thereby 
it gains both in the distribution of its 
responsibility and the exercise of its 
power. 

Unless the whole fabric of business 
shall go down this corporation cannot 
be adversely affected by the momentum 
or the volume of industry. For it deals 
in only the legitimate, and in so doing, 
with its widespread outlook, its diverse 
operations, it proceeds with the general 
trend of man's genius and economy. 
Herein is financial strength such as 
comes to the commercial bank in its 
varied loans, depending as it does on 
the whole, and not a single part, of the 
great fabric of trade. 

Shall we mention also th£ economy of 
operation which adds to the strength of 
the corporation, since the expense of 
any industry or enterprise is one of its 
necessary weaknesses? 

Here, then, is the opportunity to use 
large capital, and in behalf of those 
who are comparatively poor and shut 
out of the great things in business and 
manufacturing. Here is an aid to legiti- 
mate investment by which individuals 
and corporations and communities may 
become the richer. In this necessary 
and important service lies great and 
abiding strength, for service is always 
the keynote to strength and success in 
all that man does in the traffic of the 
world. And because of its peculiar re- 
lation to its customers the trust com- 
pany is essentially free from specula- 
tion and cannot be drawn from the le- 
gitimate by the attraction of any busi- 
ness, for it engages in none of and 
within itself. In all of which the trust 
company establishes and proves its 
strength. 



THE TRUST COMPANY AND THE MAN OF 
MODERATE MEANS. 



' I ' H E custom of using the trust com- 
A pany as trustee, executor, etc., is 
doubtless growing more rapidly among 
the wealthy than among persons of mod- 
erate means. It is not difficult for the 
man having very large interests to look 



after to discover that for him the trust 
company is not simply a convenience, 
but a necessity. For the handling of 
large estates, the superior facilities and 
the security offered by the trust com- 
pany need no demonstration. 
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Are the advantages to be gained by 
the use of the trust company by the man 
of moderate means equally marked? At 
the outset^ a definition is necessary: 
What is meant by a man of moderate 
means? There are circles which would 
apply the term to a man worth half a 
million dollars. To be specific, then, is 
it worth while for the man whose estate, 
perhaps in life insurance, is ten or 
twenty thousand dollars, to appoint a 
trust company executor and trustee of 
that estate? 

To that question the writer has no 
hesitation in replying, with emphasis, 
yes. From one point of view, such a 
man is under greater necessity of hav- 
ing the best possible trustee than is a 
man of large means. He can take no 
chances of losing even a part of the 
principal; the income must be certain, 
and as large as safety will permit. The 
large estate might lose a part of the 
principal or income, or - ermit some of 
the property to remain unproductive, 
without fatal or perhaps even serious 
results ; not so with the small estate. 
If either can afford to take chances, it 
is the large estate. 

Taking Chances. 

What are the chances that a man 
would take in appointing an individual 
as his trustee ? The possibility that the 
trustee might prove dishonest; that he 
might prove incompetent; that he might 
make fatal mistakes; that his own af- 
fairs might take so much of his time 
and attention that he would have none 
left to give to the estate; that he might 
take a business or pleasure trip neces- 
sitating so long an absence as to neglect 
the estate; that removal from the neigh- 
borhood, or prolonged sickness or death 
might make necessary the appointment 
of a new trustee, whom the original 
owner of the estate never knew, or 
would not, if alive, trust to administer 
his estate. 

None of these chances are taken if a 
trust company of good standing is ap- 
pointed. It cannot, as a company, be 
dishonest; and if any of its employes 
should prove so, the company is re- 
sponsible, and will make good the loss; 



it is not incompetent, for work of this 
kind is its regular business, and its offi- 
cers are selected because of their skill 
and reputation for such business; be- 
sides which all important matters are 
decided by a body of men skilled in 
such affairs, so that it is not apt to make 
the mistakes which individuals often 
make, while it is liable for mistakes if 
they should occur; it must have time to 
look after the estate, for that is its 
business; it takes no trips, is not away, 
cannot neglect the estate on that ac- 
count; it does not get sick, remove from 
the neighborhood, or die. 

Fees Fixed bv Law. 

This superior service is not beyond 
the reach of the man of moderate means, 
for its fees are fixed by law, being the 
same as those allowed to the individual 
trustee. As a matter of fact its fees 
are apt to be smaller than those of the 
individual, because it does not need 
special legal services for matters which 
the inexperienced individual trustee 
finds it necessary to consult a lawyer 
about, and for which he presents an 
extra bill. The fee is dependent in any 
case upon the amount of money han- 
dled, and is proportionate to the size 
of the estate. 

The fact is that the existence of the 
trust company enables the man of mod- 
erate means to have as expert and re- 
liable a trustee as the man of large 
wealth may have, at no greater expense 
than is occasioned by appointing an in- 
dividual trustee of uncertain ability and 
responsibility. The services of a body 
of talented and experienced officers, di- 
rectors and clerks cost him no more than 
those of one man. 

These considerations show how large 
a field is open to the average trust com- 
pany for the upbuilding of its trust de- 
partment. It need have among its 
clientele no men of great wealth in 
order to build up a satisfactory busi- 
ness. There is ample field in the ordi- 
nary community, among people of mod- 
erate wealth, to support a good trust 
business, — to the mutual advantage of 
the company and of the community. 
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The trust company which fails to culti- 
vate this class of business, which thinks 
only of the large estates, is making a 
mistake. While the profits for each 



estate are of course small, they aggre- 
gate a large sum if many estates be se- 
cured, and provide a steadier and ever- 
enlarging stream of business. 



IN THE ROLE OF ADVISER. 



■'T* RADITIONALLY the country 
**• banker is the adviser of his cloi- 
munity on all things directly or remotely 
connected with financial matters. He is 
pictured to us as a very Nestor to whom 
young and old flock for advice on all 
manner of subjects. There is no good 
reason to doubt his standing and his 
usefulness in this role. 

Do city folks stand in less need of 
advice? Not so. What they have 
needed has been some one willing and 
capable of delivering that cheap and 
often unappreciated article. And now 
comes the trust company to fill the void. 
Several companies, led, we are informed, 
by the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, have established “Consulting 
Bureaus.” A junior officer or other em- 
ploye is assigned to the task of being 
ready and willing to answer questions 
and give such information and advice as 
he can. His services are at the disposal 
of any one who asks for them and there 
is no fee. The enquirer need not be a 
customer, and is not petitioned to become 
one. 

The idea is not a bad one. The ma- 
jority of people are unskilled in mat- 
ters financial. Especially is this true 
of those who are not actively engaged 
in business, including many professional 
men, and most women ; including a con- « 
siderable proportion of those who carry 
savings accounts with trust companies. 
Such simple matters as making out a 
check, reconciling an account, figuring 
interest are often puzzlers. In the field 
of investments they are as though lost 
in an impenetrable jungle. Then there 
is a large wilderness of semi-legal 
questions upon which they feel the need 
of counsel. 

Nor is the need of advice confined to 
those who are not engaged in business 
pursuits. Many a successful business 
man feels at a loss w^ien he considers 



matters outside the routine of his daily 
occupation. That he is already in the 
habit of seeking the counsel of his 
friends in the financial world will be 
testified to by any bank or trust com- 
pany official of experience. So that this 
movement really means the extension t> 
the other customers of a service that has 
long been at the command of the larger 
depositor. 

The usefulness of a “Consulting 
Bureau” in preventing loss through 
foolish “investments” must be evident 
enough. How many thousands of dol- 
lars each year are lost, by persons who 
cannot afford the loss, through get-rich- 
qnick schemes and sundry gold-brick 
enterprises ! And how many more 
thousands through investment proposi- 
tions which, honest in intent, come into 
being without the remotest chance of 
meeting with success ! It is not to be 
supposed that any adviser, however 
capable, could prevent all such losses 
if he were consulted, but in many cases 
a little level-headed counsel will prove 
invaluable. 

There is an economic service involved 
in this work which should not be over- 
looked. When any considerable number 
of people in a community feel free to 
consult their trust company or bank 
officials regarding financial affairs, a big 
step has been taken towards removing 
any latent distrust of banks or of cap- 
ital. Thus is another opportunity given 
thej trust company to perform a public 
service. 

Whether a separate consulting bureau 
is tfie best means of performing the 
service is a question which depends upon 
local conditions. As a matter of fact, 
every trust company official should be 
glad to be of use in this way, both as a 
duty to his company and as an expres- 
sion of his public spirit. The whole 
office force, to the extent of each indi- 
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vidual’s capacity, may well be part of a 
general consulting bureau, extending 
such assistance in the same courteous 
manner as they should perform the*r 
routine services to customers. 

Will it pay? The question is out of 
date. In these days when there is such 
general recognition of the value of 
courteous attention to and anticipation 
of the wants of customers of banks and 
trust companies, one should rather ask 
the question: Can the progressive trust 
company afford to omit a service which 
must add to its usefulness, its popular- 
ity and its group of customers? 



REFORM IN RECEIVERSHIPS. 

UCH favorable comment has been 
made upon the handling of the 
receivership of the Binghamton Trust 
Co. of Binghamton, New York, by Su- 
perintendent Clark Williams of the New 
York State Banking Department. It is 
reported that $1,560,318 was collected 
at an expense, including the salary of 
the Deputy Superintendent in charge, 
of $10,626, or less than two-thirds of 
one per centum of the amount collected. 
This sets a precedent that shines by 
contrast with the many legal robberies 
of defunct institutions, and marks 
another forward step in what is to be 
hoped will be a permanent reform in the 
manner of administering the affairs of 
failed corporations. It is difficult to 
understand why the public has thus long 
tolerated a system under which the cred- 
itors of insolvent concerns have had to 
be robbed of considerable portions of 
the remaining assets. 



BANKS OWNED BY FARMERS. 

N EW ligrht has been thrown on the 
movement of farmers toward bank- 
ing investments in the agricultural 
states by some recent investigations re- 
garding the average holdings of these 
thrifty people. It has been widely heralded 
that the farmers are becoming stockholders 
of banks in large numbers, and w’hile this 
is a fact, they are not by any means large 
investors. A recent law of Kansas, for 
instance, requires that every director of a 



bank shall have at least $500 worth of 
stock — five shares. In many Of the small 
banks farmers have been dropped from the 
board because none held the requisite 
amount of stock and did not wish to pur- 
chase more. The average farmer stock- 
holder has $100 or $200 of bank stock, and 
is satisfied. He wants the glory of being 
a bank stockholder, and does not purchase 
so much for investment as for the notoriety 
it gives him. 

It is not uncommon for banks in the 
wheat belt with $10,000 capital to have 
forty stockholders, all but three or four 
owning one share each. These stockholders 
take little interest in the bank, and are less 
a factor in the management than is gen- 
erally supposed. The cashier or president 
is the one-man power, and the stockholders 
are mere investors on a small scale. The- 
Western farmer is able to make more out 
of his money by buying land and putting 
it into crops than he can by loaning money 
through the bank at the rates now prevail- 
ing. He is able to buy more stock, if he 
wishes, for many of the banks have rich 
farmers as stockholders, but the banking 
profits are not now sufficient to induce the 
well-to-do farmer to enlarge his holdings. 
— New York Evening Post . 



EXTRAVAGANCE IN CITY GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

T HE problem of municipal government 
is one of the most important matters 
which to-day engage the attention of 
the thoughtful elements of the American 
people. The expense of administering the 
municipal government of New York is ap- 
proximately $160,000,000 a year. The cost 
of city government in Philadelphia and 
Chicago is enormous. The taxpayers are 
mulcted heavily. In some cases their 
money is squandered scandalously, and a 
condition prevails which reflects seriously 
upon the ability of the people of the United 
States to administer their municipal govern- 
ments without an extravagance that is 
senseless and indefensible, and at times 
criminal. The annual cost of state, city 
and county government in the United States 
exceeds, it is estimated, more than one 
billion dollars. Much of this vast sum is 
wasted through incompetence and through 
the lack of business methods. If it were 
spent wisely and upon the principle that 
the taxpayers are entitled to an adequate 
return for the money which they pay into 
the public treasury, there would be no 
necessity for municipal officials to be look- 
ing around for new subjects of taxation. 
On the contrary, there might be a reduc- 
tion of taxation with no loss of efficiency in 
the government of many American cities. 
— Baltimore Sinn. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 

Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 
this Department. 



TRANSFER OF DEPOSIT ON 
ORAL ORDER. 

WHITSETT vs. PEOPLE’S NATIONAL 
BANK OF WARRENSBURG. 

KAN8AS CITY COURT OF APPEALS, MAY 

31, 1909. 

It is not essential that a transfer of a de- 
posit should be effected by a check or other 
written order, but an oral order is suffi- 
cient. 

pLAINTIFF, a dealer in live stock 
^ at Centerview, a town about six 
miles from Warrensburg, shipped some 
cattle in his own name to Kansas City, 
and sold them on the market on Janu- 
ary 17, 1906. A commission firm act- 
ed as his agent, and, pursuant to his 
instructions, deposited the net proceeds 
of the sale ($411.42) in a Kansas City 
bank to the credit of defendant, a bank 
at Warrensburg, for the account of 
plaintiff. The Kansas City bank noti- 
fied defendant by letter as follows: 
44 We credit your account $411.42 de- 
posited with us by direction of C. T. 
Whitsett.” Defendant received this 
letter January 18 and immediately en- 
tered the sum on its books as a deposit 
of plaintiff. Before the cattle were 
shipped in the name of plaintiff, 
Charles Ferguson, a live stock dealer 
at Warrensburg, had told the cashier 
of defendant bank that he was about to 
ship some cattle to the market at Kan- 
sas City, and that the proceeds would 



come to defendant for deposit to his 
account. Ferguson called at the bank 
on the day it received the notice of the 
deposit in the Kansas City bank, and 
asked the cashier if the proceeds of the 
sale of his cattle had been received. The 
cashier replied that the proceeds had 
been deposited at Kansas City in the 
name of plaintiff and entered on de- 
fendant’s books to plaintiff’s credit. 
Ferguson declared a mistake had been 
made, that the cattle shipped and sold 
in the name of plaintiff belonged to 
him (Ferguson), and that the proceed* 
should have been entered to his credit. 
The cashier then told Ferguson to bring 
plaintiff in, and “we would fix that up 
in a minute.” Ferguson left and re- 
turned in a short time with a check to 
his order, signed by plaintiff, for the 
exact amount of the deposit. The cash- 
ier discovered the check was drawn on 
the Bank of Centerview, instead of on 
defendant bank, and called Ferguson’* 
attention to that fact. Ferguson said: 
“Well, it should have been on this bank. 
He surely made some mistake. This i* 
my money for my own individual cat- 
tle, and he has evidently made a mis- 
take; should have drawn that on the 
People’s National Bank.” It appears 
plaintiff was not a regular customer of 
defendant, but transacted his banking 
business with the Bank of Centerview. 
Satisfied a mistake had been made by 
plaintiff, and that the check was in- 
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tended to be on defendant bank, the 
cashier told Ferguson to indorse it, and, 
after this was done, immediately altered 
the check to make it read on defendant 
bank, and then charged the amount on 
the books to plaintiff, and gave Fer- 
guson proper credit. No certificate of 
deposit or pass book was issued by de- 
fendant to plaintiff, nor did plaintiff 
issue any checks against the deposit. 
About two months after the transfer to 
Ferguson the Bank of Centerview 
failed. Plaintiff had continued to do 
business with that bank, and on the 
day of the failure gave checks to farm- 
ers in payment of live stock purchased 
from them. Learning that the bank 
had closed its doors, the holders of 
-these checks went to plaintiff for their 
money. He told them his money was in 
the bank that failed, and that he had 
no other funds. One of the farmers in- 
sisted on payment and plaintiff told 
him: “I cannot give you a check here 
[meaning on a bank in Warrensburg], 
but Ferguson will give you a check on 
the People's National Bank." The 
farmer agreed to take Ferguson's check 
if the bank would cash it. They went 
to Ferguson, and he gave his check on 
defendant bank for the amount of the 
debt, and the farmer took the check to 
defendant bank, and received the mon- 
ey. A few days later, plaintiff called at 
-the bank, and asked the cashier to give 
him the amount of his deposit. The 
cashier told him he had no funds to his 
credit, as he had transferred the amount 
of his deposit to Ferguson. Plaintiff 
asked the cashier to show him the check 
by which the transfer had been made. 
The cashier at first refused, but after- 
ward, under considerable pressure, pro- 
duced the check. Plaintiff denounced 
it as a forgery, and then presented a 
check for the amount of the deposit. 
The cashier refused to honor the check, 
and this suit followed. 

Johnson, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : Ferguson, who either was a 
partner or an employee of plaintiff, 
owned some cattle which he shipped to 
market in the name of plaintiff, with 
-the understanding between him and 
plaintiff that the proceeds of the sale 



were to be deposited with defendant to 
the credit of Ferguson. By mistake, 
the deposit was made in the name of 
plaintiff, who had no interest in the 
cattle or their proceeds. Ferguson and 
plaintiff then agreed orally that the de- 
posit should be transferred to Fergu- 
son, the rightful owner, and, to effectu- 
ate this agreement, plaintiff gave Fer- 
guson his check for the exact amount 
of the deposit, intending to direct the 
check to defendant bank, but in using a 
blank check on another bank where he 
transacted business he failed to erase 
the name of the bank printed thereon, 
and to substitute therefor the name of 
defendant bank. Defendant's cashier, 
being informed of these facts and being 
satisfied that the money belonged to 
Ferguson, that plaintiff had agreed that 
it might be transferred to him, that 
the check was given for that purpose, 
and that the failure properly to direct 
it was a mere mistake, concluded to 
make, and did make, the transfer with- 
out requiring Ferguson to return to 
plaintiff for another check. The act 
of the cashier in altering the check was 
in good faith; but it was a serious blun- 
der, and is the foundation of this law- 
suit. It is astonishing, to say the least, 
that a man of long experience in hand- 
ling commercial paper would deliber- 
ately spoliate in this way a negotiable 
instrument, the validity and preserva- 
tion of which were matters of import- 
ance to the institution he served. There 
is no direct evidence in the record of 
the existence of an agreement between 
plaintiff and Ferguson that the de- 
posit in defendant's bank should be 
transferred, and defendant was not re- 
quired to prove that fact by direct evi- 
dence, but could establish it by facts 
and circumstances from which its ex- 
istence might follow as a reasonable in- 
ference. The facts and circumstances 
adduced very strongly support such in- 
ference. In addition to the facts to 
which we have referred, it appears that 
plaintiff at the time he gave the check 
to Ferguson was overdrawn at the Bank 
of Centerview, and knew that his check 
for that amount would not be honored 
by that bank. He must have known 
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that the transfer had been made by de- 
fendant, and apparently was satisfied, 
and went on with his business affairs in 
a manner to indicate that he did not 
think he had a deposit with defendant. 
He bought and sold and had use for the 
money if it belonged to him, but he did 
not attempt to use it, and, when great- 
ly embarrassed by the failure of the 
Centerview bank, did not attempt to 
relieve his embarrassment by checking 
on the defendant bank. These facts be- 
speak the existence of a valid contract 
for the transfer of this deposit, as well 
as knowledge and ratification of the 
transfer and of the act of the cashier in 
altering the check. Plaintiff argues: 
“The bank having received the deposit 
from Whitsett and given him credit for 
it on its books, he became its depositor 
and the bank, when sued by him, can- 
not question his right to it and plead 
title or ownership in another. An at- 
taching creditor or the true owner can, 
but the bank cannot” — citing 1 Morse 
on Banks and Banking, Sec. 342; Lund 
vs. Seaman’s Bank, 87 Barb. (N. Y..), 
129; Citizens’ National Bank vs. Alex- 
ander, 120 Pa., 476; Interstate Bank vs. 
Claxton, 97 Tex., 569; Martin vs. Min- 
nesota State Bank, 7 S. D., 263; Him- 
stedt vs. German Bank, 46 Ark., 537. 

We accept this rule, but say that it 
does not preclude defendant from show- 
ing that it paid out the deposit by trans- 
fer on its books to Ferguson, pursuant 
to the agreement and direction of 
plaintiff the depositor. Further, plaint- 
iff argues that the deposit was not le- 
gally transferred because of the al- 
teration of the check* by defendant, 
the indorsee. We concede no authority 
to make the transfer was conferred on 
defendant by the check. In the first 
place, the check was not directed to 
defendant but to another bank. Conse- 
quently it amounted to nothing more 
than mere evidence to the cashier of an 
intention on the part of plaintiff to 
pay over to Ferguson the amount of 
the proceeds of the sale of the cattle. 
Had the cashier refrained from mutilat- 
ing the check, defendant, if called on 
for the deposit by plaintiff, would have 
had to justify its refusal to pay the 
4 



money to him by establishing the facts 
that it had transferred the deposit pur- 
suant to his agreement with Ferguson 
that it should be so transferred, and 
that he had authorized Ferguson to at- 
tend to having the transfer made. Cer- 
tainly a check drawn on another bank 
would not of itself be sufficient evidence 
of the right to make the transfer. In 
the second place, the alteration of the 
check by defendant so completely de- 
stroyed it that defendant thereby de- 
prived itself of all rights and remedies 
under that instrument which otherwise 
it would have had against plaintiff, Fer- 
guson, or the Bank of Centerview. And 
it is immaterial that the cashier acted 
from an honest, not a fraudulent, mo- 
tive. “An alteration which in any de- 
gree varies the legal effect of the instru- 
ment, to the prejudice of the other par- 
ty, releases the latter from it, though 
no actual fraud is meditated. An al- 
teration is a fraud in law when not a 
fraud in fact.” (Law vs. Crawford, 
67 Mo. App., 150; Laws 1905, p. 257, 
Sec. 119, 124 [Ann. St. 1906, Secs. 463- 
119, 463-124] ; German Bank vs. Dunn, 
62 Mo. 79; Evans vs. Foreman, 60 
Mo., 449; Moore vs. Hutchinson, 69 
Mo., 429; First National Bank vs. 
Fricke, 75 Mo., 178; Morrison vs. 
Garth, 78 Mo:, 434). But, with the 
check completely emasculated, it still 
appears from the evidence offered that 
defendant had ample authority for the 
transfer. Though usually banks do 
not pay out the money of depositors ex- 
cept on the depositor’s checks, a check 
is nothing more than a written order, 
and there is no reason in law for say- 
ing that a bank may not lawfully pay 
out or transfer money on a depositor’s 
account by oral order. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, plaintiff and Ferguson had gone 
to the bank and plaintiff had told the 
cashier to transfer the deposit to Fer- 
guson, as the money belonged to him, 
and, accepting this oral order, the cash- 
ier had made such transfer, would any 
one have the hardihood to contend that 
the transfer was invalid because made 
without a written order? In effect, this 
is just what occurred in the present in- 
stance. Plaintiff did not go to the 
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bank in person, but he did agree to the 
transfer, and it is a fair inference to 
say that he authorized Ferguson to 
communicate the agreement to defend- 
ant in order that the transfer should 
be made and afterward ratified it by his 
silence and apparent acquiescence in 
what the bank did. We conclude that 
the evidence tends to show the exist- 
ence of a legal transfer, and that the 
issue thus raised should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. 



USURIOUS INTEREST— SUIT TO 
RECOVER PENALTY— ST A T- 

UTE OF LIMITATION. 

McCarthy vs. first nat. bank of 

RAPID CITY. 

8UPREME COURT OF SOUTH DAKOTA, MAY 

21, 1909. 

Whenever upon the extension or renewal 
of a note held by a national bank a pay- 
ment is made which is applied on account 
of usurious interest, the cause of action for 
double the amount thereof provided by Rev. 
Stat., U. S., sec. 5198, accrues, and the pe- 
riod of two years within which such action 
may be brought begins to run from that 
time. 

'T'HIS action was brought by Patrick 
B. McCarthy against First Na- 
tional Bank of .Rapid City, to recover 
penalties in the sum of $7,605.48, be- 
ing twice the amount of usurious inter- 
est which plaintiff claimed he paid to 
the defendant, and that defendant re- 
ceived in violation of sections 5197 and 
5198 of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493). 
In August, 1887, plaintiff borrowed of 
defendant $4,000, evidenced by four 
promissory notes of $1,000 each, pay- 
able three, six, nine and twelve months 
after date, with interest on each note 
at 18 per cent, per annum until paid. 
These notes were extended until August 
7, 1888, when a new note in the sum 
of $4,000 was given by plaintiff, his 
wife, and one other party. This note 
was due in ninety days, with interest at 
eighteen per cent, per annum. Consid- 
erable interest upon this note was paid, 
but no part of the principal, and on 
May 22, 1889, a new note was given 



signed by plaintiff, his wife, and a 
third party, which note was for $5,000 
due in one year, bearing interest at 
twelve per cent, per annum. Nine hun- 
dred dollars was paid and indorsed as 
interest upon this note, and on July 
22, 1891, a new note of $5,000 was giv- 
en by plaintiff and his wife, the same 
due in six months, bearing interest at 
twelve per cent, per annum. This last 
note was secured by a mortgage upon 
real estate belonging to the makers. It 
was admitted that the only considera- 
tion for this last note was the original 
$4,000 loaned to plaintiff, together with 
certain usurious interest • upon such 
original loan. It was admitted that the 
plaintiff made a large number of pay- 
ments dating from February 8, 1892, 
down to January 2, 1896, upon this 
note, all of which payments were in- 
dorsed upon the note as interest, and 
upon February 17, 1896, the plaintiff 
and his wife gave to defendant two 
notes in renewal, one for $5,000 due 
in four months with twelve per cent, in- 
terest, the other for $675.50, due in 
thirty days, with twelve per cent, inter- 
est; this last note purporting to be in- 
terest upon the note of July 22, 1891. 
Payments as and for interest were made 
upon the last $5,000 note; the last pay- 
ment being made on or before January 
1, 1897. It was alleged and admitted 
that the total payments by way of in- 
terest and which were by the defend- 
ants applied as interest upon the sev- 
eral notes aggregated the sum of 
$3,802.74, for twice which the plaint- 
iff brought this action. 

Whiting, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : It is the theory of the plaint- 
iff and appellant that, inasmuch as the 
total amount of payments prior to the 
rendition of the judgment above re- 
ferred to did not amount to the orig- 
inal loan of $4,000, until such judg- 
ment was paid, no cause of action arose 
in plaintiff's favor against the defend- 
ant for the penalties provided by sec- 
tion 5198 above referred to. It is the 
theory and claim of the defense that at 
the time any payment was made by 
plaintiff on any of said notes as inter- 
est and so appropriated and applied by 
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the defendant that immediately a cause 
of action for the penalty provided by 
said section 5198 accrued, and that the 
statute of limitations provided by said 
section commenced to run. In fact, in 
their briefs both parties admitted, there 
being no dispute as to the facta, the 
sole question was whether or not the 
plaintiff's cause of action to recover 
the penalty claimed in his complaint is 
barred under and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of section 5198 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

The Revised Statutes of the United 
States provide: Section 5197: “Any as- 
sociation may take, receive, reserve and 
charge on any loan or discount made or 
upon any note, bill of exchange, or 
other evidence of debt interest at the 
rate allowed by the laws of the State, 
Territory or district where the bank is 
located and no more. * * * ” Sec- 
tion 5198: “The taking, receiving, re- 
serving or charging a rate of interest 
greater than is allowed by the preced- 
ing section when knowingly done shall 
be deemed a forfeiture of the entire in- 
teres}; which the note, bill, or other evi- 
dence of debt carries with it, or which 
has been agreed to be paid thereon. In 
case a greater rate of interest has been 
paid, the person by whom it has been 
paid or his legal representatives may 
recover back, in an action in the na- 
ture of an action on debt, twice the 
amount of the interest so paid, from 
the association taking or receiving the 
same, provided such action is com- 
menced within two years from the time 
the usurious transaction occurred. * * *” 
This cause has been very fully briefed 
on behalf of each party and a large 
number of authorities have been cited, 
and the briefs contain extensive quota- 
tions from the holdings of the several 
courts, both Federal and State; and, 
while a reading of the two sections of 
the Federal statute above referred to 
might not at first awaken any doubt as 
thereof, yet a reading of the cases cited 
apparently presents for consideration 
an irreconcilable conflict of opinion as 
to the legal effect of such sections. We 
believe, however, that a thorough study 
of these cases, together with the facts 



in each case, will show, with possibly 
one or two exceptions, that there is no 
real conflict upon the construction which 
should be given to these sections as ap- 
plied to the facts in this case. In re- 
viewing and analyzing many of the de- 
cisions, as we shall do herein, it will be 
found that many of the cases cited in 
support of appellant’s contention are 
based upon some previous ruling in 
these or other cases, which rulings will 
be found not to support the position 
claimed for them. In view of the im- 
portance of the question herein in- 
volved and the apparent conflict be- 
tween the opinions of courts of very 
highest rank, we deem ourselves justi- 
fied in a somewhat extended considera- 
tion of this case. 

It will be noticed that there are two 
entirely different parts to section 5198, 
supra — the first provides for forfeiture 
of all interest unpaid when usury has 
been contracted for and such usury en- 
ters into the note or the consideration 
for such note; the second provides for 
an action to recover as a penalty double 
all interest paid whenever such inter- 
est so paid is in part usurious. The 
courts uniformly hold that under the 
first a debtor can defend against the 
paying of any interest, either legal or 
usurious; while, on the other hand, if, 
in fact, he has made any payment or 
payments on interest even to the extent 
of paying usurious interest, he cannot 
plead such payment either as a credit 
on the principal or as an offset or coun- 
terclaim to the principal, but his only 
remedy for such usury paid is found in 
the second part of said section, and 
consists solely in his right in a separate 
suit brought under the second part of 
said section to recover the penalty 
therein provided for. In other words, 
that the common-law remedy by a suit 
or counterclaim for money had and re- 
ceived will not lie (Schuyler Nat. Bank 
vs. Gadsden, 191 U. S., 451 ; Haseltine 
vs. Central Nat. Bank, 183 U. S., 132; 
Driesbach vs. Wilkesbarre Nat. Bank, 
104 U. S., 52; Barnet vs. Nat. Bank, 
98 U. S., 555; Farmers’, etc., Bank vs. 
Dearing, 91 U. S., 29; Walsh vs. May- 
er, 111 U. S., 31; Stephens vs. Monon- 
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gahela Bank, 111 U. S., 197). We call 
particular attention to the above prop- 
ositions, as they seem to us very ma- 
terial upon the construction to be placed 
on this question of when the statute of 
limitations begins to run, and these 
holdings will be hereinafter referred 
to. The courts also uniformly hold that 
the including of interest in a renewal 
note is not a payment of such interest 
so as to entitle maker to sue for the 
penalty provided for payment. Neither 
is the deduction of a discount from the 
amount of the note, taken at the time 
of giving the note, a payment of such 
discount so as to authorize a suit for the 
penalty providing the amount of the 
discount is usurious (Brown vs. Marion 
Nat. Bank, 169 U. S., 41 6; Driesbach 
vs. Wilkesbarre Nat. Bank, 104 U. S., 
52; Louisville Trust Co. vs. Ky. Nat. 
Bank [C. C.], 102 Fed., 442; McBroom 
vs. Investment Co., 153 U. S., 318; 
Harvey vs. Nat. Life Ins. Co., 60 Vt., 
209; First Nat. Bank vs. Mclnturff, 3 
Kan. App., 536). These cases are 
based upon the theory that the mere 
reserving of a discount or the including 
of accrued usurious interest in a re- 
newal note, while it may be the “re- 
serving or charging” of usury, it is not 
the “paving” of same. 

Where the authorities divide is upon 
the question of whether when the maker 
of a note has paid money thereon which 
the payee, with maker’s knowledge and 
consent, has applied in payment of 
usurious interest, a cause of action at 
once arises for the penalty provided by 
section 5198 regardless of whether the 
principal debt has been paid, or wheth- 
er, on the other hand, no such action 
arises on behalf of the maker of such 
note until he has made payment there- 
on in excess of the original debt and 
legal interest thereon. The respond- 
ents take the first position and the ap- 
pellants the latter, and a determination 
of this point determines this cause. We 
think that many of the cases uphold- 
ing the latter position have erred 
through not making a careful distinc- 
tion between cases where payments had 
been made which payments had been 
applied upon usurious interest with the 



knowledge and consent of the debtor 
and cases where such application had 
been made or attempted to have been 
made by the creditor without the con- 
sent of the debtor. A distinction be- 
tween the two classes of cases will be 
noted as running throughout many of 
the decisions hereinafter referred to. 
Those cases which uphold the appel- 
lant’s contention are founded upon the 
theory that, although the payee may 
have applied money upon usurious in- 
terest, yet no matter how long the in- 
debtedness may have run, and no mat- 
ter how many such applications there 
may have been, and no matter how 
many renewals had been made by the 
giving of new notes for amounts great- 
er than would be due if only legal inter- 
est had been charged on the prior notes 
during all this time, which may extend 
one or even ten years, the doctrine of 
locus poenitentiae will be held to apply 
on behalf of the payee up to such time 
as he takes a payment which with all 
other payments received exceeds the 
amount of the original debt and legal 
interest; the courts holding that, up to 
that time the payee had an election, he 
might repent and reapply all the pay- 
ments charging only legal interest. The 
cases supporting respondent’s position 
hold that, while the payee after con- 
tracting to take, receive, or charge an 
usurious interest has at all times be- 
fore applying a payment the benefit of 
the doctrine of locus poenitentiae, yet, 
if he does actually make the application 
of a payment to the payment of usuri- 
ous interest, his election as against him 
is final, and he becomes at once liable 
for the penalty. And, furthermore, if 
when such payment is made and applied 
such application is with the consent of 
the debtor, the maker of the note, then, 
as against his right to action to recover, 
the statute immediately commences to 
run. 

It is true there are some early cases 
brought for the recovery of usurious 
interest under different statutes which 
have held that an equitable rule should 
apply, and the debtor should not be en- 
titled to recover a penalty until he has 
done equity by paying the debt with 
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legal interest in full, but we fail to see 
wherein any equitable question can arise 
in this class of cases. These statutes 
were enacted for the purpose of pre- 
venting the taking of usurious interest, 
and to punish the creditor for contract- 
ing for the receiving of usury. There 
certainly is no question of equity, as 
ordinarily understood, in any statute 
providing for penalty, forfeiture, or 
punishment. On the other hand, what 
the debtor is entitled to recover by way 
of penalty, or to avoid by way 
of forfeiture is nothing to which he is 
equitably entitled, but is based more 
on the principle underlying the rule of 
punitive damages. It is not to recover 
simply what he has suffered, but at the 
same time to punish the creditor for 
wrongdoing. Neither does it seem to 
us that there is either reason or logic in 
attempting to apply the rule of locus 
pcenitentiae to any case where a party 
has made an absolute application of 
money received by him, and continued 
his business transactions with the party 
making the payment upon the basis of 
such application. Of course, all laws 
against usury are based upon the idea 
that the contracting for or taking of the 
same is a wrong. It might as well be 
s&id that the embezzler, after convert- 
ing the thing embezzled, or the thief 
after taking the thing stolen, when the 
converting and taking had been with 
criminal intent, still has the locus pceni- 
tentiae, and can purge his soul of the 
crime. As we have noted above, the 
courts are unanimous in holding that 
under this statute the maker of a note 
when sued thereon cannot plead the 
payments of usury either as a credit on 
the note or as a counterclaim or offset. 
So in the case at bar, when the plaint- 
iffs were sued on the notes herein, they 
could not plead in any manner as a de- 
fense to the principal of said note any 
part of the large sum which they had 
paid as interest. Why was this? Be- 
cause they were payments which had by 
the act of both parties already been ap- 
plied on usury. It may well then be 
asked can these payments be held to 
have been such payments for one pur- 
nose. to wit, to prevent the debtor from 



receiving a credit therefor, while, on 
the other hand, the law be allowed to 
step in and relieve the payee who has 
made this application, and say to him, 
“You have done no wrong for which 
you can be holden, because perchance 
the debtor has been unable to pay the 
debt.” In considering any interpreta- 
tion to be put on the section in ques- 
tion, it is well to bear in mind two other 
propositions sustained by the courts. 
The penalty to be recovered is twice all 
the interest that has been paid, not 
merely twice the excess which has been 
paid above legal interest (First Nat. 
Bank vs. Watt, 184 U. S., 151; Louis- 
ville Trust Co. vs. Ky. Nat. Bank [C. 
C.], 87 Fed., 143). The action for the 
penalty can only be brought by the par- 
ty who made the payment or by his rep- 
resentatives (Lealos vs. Union Nat. 
Bank, 9 N. D., 60). 

Let us consider briefly the results 
which might flow from the enforcement 
of the rule contended for by the ap- 
pellants. A party giving a note makes 
numerous payments which have been 
applied upon usurious interest with his 
consent. This note is secured on real 
estate. He sells the land, and the pur- 
chaser assumes the indebtedness, and 
then pays the note. Who would have a 
right to recover for the penalty? A 
debtor and creditor, having had usuri- 
ous dealings for several years, reach an 
adjustment of the balance which they 
consider should be paid by the debtor, 
and which balance could only be reached 
by crediting some other previous pay- 
ment upon usurious interest. . A new^ 
note is given upon this settlement, which 
new note draws legal interest. The 
debtor pays this conventional interest 
for more than two years, but no part of 
the principal. The conventional inter- 
est is the extreme legal interest allowed 
by statute. The debtor sues to recover 
the penalty provided by the Federal 
statute. Under appellant's contention 
he cannot recover; but, while the result 
reached is just and right, the reason 
upon which the same is based is not be- 
cause whatever wrong has been done by 
the creditor is barred by the statute, 
but rather upon the ground that the 
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creditor has yet a chance to repent of 
the wrong done years before, and the 
appellants would hold that if, on re- 
penting, he afterwards receives the 
principal of this new note, he will ren- 
der himself liable to an action for the 
penalty; though perchance, if at the 
time he took the usury he had stolen 
debtor's horse or committed any other 
crime except murder, not only the lim- 
itations as to time for criminal prosecu- 
tions would have run, but the regular 
six-year statute fixing the time within 
which actions for damages might be 
brought may have run. A party gives 
a note under exactly the same condi- 
tions as last above mentioned, and, after 
paying conventional interest for one or 
more years to his creditor, a national 
bank, such bank then assigns the note 
to a party, not a national bank, and the 
debtor continues to pay the convention- 
al rate of interest, but no part of the 
principal. Under appellant's theory no 
recovery could be had. Neither could 
there be under respondent's theory. 
But, suppose debtor finally pays the 
principal, then under appellant's the- 
ory, if the note had not been assigned, 
the payee would be liable for the pen- 
alty. Under the facts as stated, where 
there had been an assignment of the 
note, who would be liable? Instead of 
the above case, where a settlement had 
been attempted to be made so that the 
new contract should be fair and with- 
out usury, take a case where a note is 
given for $1,000 and $100 discount is 
deducted, $900 being paid to the debtor, 
and such note drawing twelve per cent, 
interest/ Here we have usury in the 
new contract. Then, letting the facts 
as to the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal and as to the assignment of the 
note be as in the illustrations ajbove giv- 
en, it will be found that the results will 
be exactly the same on appellant's the- 
ory while the moral wrong is entirely 
different, but under respondent's the- 
ory the remedy would in each case fit 
the wrong. Suppose a case where the 
note is given for the exact amount 
loaned, but the note provides for a usu- 
rious rate of interest, such interest is 
paid from year to year with the knowl- 



edge and consent of the debtor and set- 
tlement made on that basis, but such 
payments never amounted to the prin- 
cipal of the note. This is practically 
the case at bar, except that we will sup- 
pose the payments of interest as made 
were part at least within two years of 
the time debtor seeks to recover. The 
debtor, under appellant's theory, can- 
not recover, and there will never come 
a time within which he can recover un- 
less he shall pay enough to amount to 
the principal, together with perhaps 
hundreds of dollars of legal interest. 
He has absolutely no remedy against 
the party who has crushed him, but 
who still perchance holds a debt against 
him as large as the original loan; but 
if he can raise enough money to pay 
even one dollar more, and this, with 
what he did pay before, should exceed 
such principal and legal interest, then 
immediately he shall have a cause of ac- 
tion, not for this excess over the prin- 
cipal and legal interest, which in this 
case would be less than a dollar, but 
for twice all the interest he has ever 
paid, no matter whether for two or 
twenty years in the past, which penalty 
might amount to more than the princi- 
pal of the debt. Many further illustra- 
tions might be given, but the above we 
think are sufficient to show, not only 
the injustice of appellant's position, but 
the unsoundness from a legal point of 
view. 

[The court here examined a number 
of decisions.] 

In closing we would cite First Nat. 
Bank vs. Smith, 36 Neb., 199* 54 N. W. 
254. In this case the plaintiff was con- 
tending the same as the plaintiff in the 
case at bar, that the cause of action did 
not arise until the principal debt was 
paid, and the court says: “If the inter- 
pretation for which plaintiff contends 
should be adopted, then it would follow 
that a suit to recover the penalty for 
taking usurious interest by a national 
bank cannot be maintained until the 
loan is fully paid off. Stated differ- 
ently, one who has paid large sums of 
money as illegal interest on a loan, and 
is unable to pay the entire debt, is not 
entitled to the benefit of the section. 
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Such was not the intention of the Con- 
gress, nor is it the fair and reasonable 
import of the language of the section.” 
We are therefore satisfied that, un- 
der the facts in this case, there was a 
mutual application of many payments 
in satisfaction of usurious interest; 
that such mutual application was a usu- 
rious transaction as contemplated by the 
last part of section 5198* which transac- 
tion was complete the moment of such 
mutual application, whether it be at the 
time the payment was made or at the 
time of the renewal when such payment 
was figured on interest; that, upon such 



mutual joint application, there arose a 
situation that does not admit of the doc- 
trine of locus pcenitentiae ; and that, 
therefore, there is no election on behalf 
of either party authorizing them to af- 
terwards insist that the payments be 
applied to that part of the note which 
was legal; that for the above reasons 
the cause of action arises immediately 
when such mutual application is made 
and the statute of limitations com- 
mences then to rum 

The judgment of the circuit court 
and the order denying a new trial are 
affirmed. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



BANKS AND BANKING— BANK 
ACT , S. 74— ADVANCES MADE 
UNDER — RESTRICTIVE 
CLAUSE IN TRUST DEED- 
NOTICE —EFFECT OF — EVI- 
DENCE— WEIGHT OF. 

The Indian and General Invest- 
ment Trust, Ltd., vs. The Union 
Bank et al (42 N. S. Rep’ts, 
Supreme Court, p. 353). 

The trust deed to plaintiff company to 
secure debentures of the A. P. Co., con- 
tained a clause charging in favor of the 
trustees “its other assets whatsoever and 
wheresoever with the payment” of all 
moneys for the time being owing on the 
security of these presents and providing 
that “such charge shall rank as a floating 
charge, and shall in no way hinder the 
company from selling or otherwise dispos- 
ing of such assets in the ordinary course 
of its business, and for the purpose of car- 
rying out the same.” The deed contained 
the following restriction: “but the company 
shall not he entitled to mortgage or charge 
the same in priority to or pari passu with 
the security hereby constituted.” 

It becoming necessary for the company 
to obtain an advance to pay for pulp wood 
and to carry on its business, the defendant 
bank was applied to for a loan, and granted 
the same upon security being given, under 
the terms of The Bank Act, s. 74, upon the 
company’s wood at different places. 

Held, by Townshexd, C. J., and Loxo- 
ley, J., Meagher, J., concurring in the con- 
clusion, that in determining the question 
whether or not the restrictive clause in the 
trust deed was brought to the attention of 
the bank before the money was advanced, 



the positive evidence of an officer of the 
company giving details of what occurred 
must be preferred to the evidence of the 
bank manager, who testified that he had no 
recollection on the subject. 

Also, that so long as the money remained 
under the control of the bank it was open 
to the bank to cancel the loan and retain 
the money upon discovering that the credit 
was given under a misapprehension as to 
the nature of the security. 

Also, the fact that the bank, in making 
the loan, relied upon the assignment under 
The Bank Act, s. 74, could not prejudicially 
affect plaintiff when it was shown that the 
advance was made after notice of the re- 
striction contained in the trust deed. 

'T'HE ACADIA PULP COMPANY 
A had given to the plaintiff trust 
company a trust deed to secure deben- 
tures of the company, the third clause 
of which was as follows: “The com- 
pany hereby charges in favor of the 
present trustees its other assets what- 
soever and wheresoever for the time 
being, both present and future, includ- 
ing its uncalled capital with the pay- 
ment of all moneys for the time being 
owing on the security of these presents 
and such charge shall rank as a float- 
ing charge and shall accordingly in 
no way hinder the company from sell- 
ing, alienating, leasing, paying divi- 
dends out of profits or otherwise dispos- 
ing of or dealing with such assets in 
the ordinary course of its business and 
for the purpose of carrying on the 
same; but the company shall not be 
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entitled to mortgage or charge the same 
in priority to or pari passu with the 
security hereby constituted.’ * 

Later the pulp company applied 
to the Union Bank of Halifax for a 
loan of $40,000 and tendered as security 
a hypothecation in form C under the 
Bank Act of the company’s wood in 
different places. Upon this form of 
security appears the words: “The said 
goods, wares and merchandise are now 
owned by us and are now in the pos- 
session of ourselves and are free from 
any mortgage, lien or charge thereon.” 
The manager of the pulp company tes- 
tified that when he read this clause he 
made known to the general manager 
of the bank the existence of the float- 
ing security and later by telephone read 
clause 3 of the trust deed to the gen- 
eral manager with the firm intention 
of avoiding any possibility of wrong 
doing under the bank act. The advance 
of $40,000 was agreed to and a con- 
siderable proportion of it actually ad- 
vanced when the trust company were 
forced to take possession of the as- 
sets under their trust deed and brought 
the action against the bank to have it 
declared that the wood hypothecated to 
the bank was in fact subject to the trust 
deed to secure the debentures. 

The trial Judge (Mr. Justice Gra- 
ham) held that the positive testimony 
of the manager of the pulp company, 
that he had acquainted the manager of 
the bank with clause three did not over- 
come the effect of signing the form C 
hypothecation containing the declara- 
tion that the goods, wares and mer- 
chandise in question were free from 
any mortgage, lien or charge when in 
addition the general manager of the 
bank denied any recollection of the con- 
versations with the manager of the pulp 
company in which notice of clause three 
was said to have been given and he 
therefore held that the hypothecation 
was valid and binding. On appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia 
(Townshend, C.J., Meagher and Long- 
ley, J.J.) this judgment was reversed, 
the Court being unanimously of the 
opinion that the positive evidence of 
the pulp company’s manager with re- 



gard to the two conversations was con- 
clusive in establishing that the bank 
had notice of clause three and that hav- 
ing such notice they could not rely upon 
the assertion in the form C security. 
The Court then dealt with the relative 
position of a floating security and a 
hypothecation where the hypothecation 
was taken with notice of a prior float- 
ing security having been given. 

Longley, «/.; If clause three of the 
mortgage to plaintiffs contained merely 
the usual words of a floating charge I 
think no question could have arisen, for 
it is a recognized principle of law that 
a mortgagor, under a floating charge, 
can always deal with the property in 
his hands in the ordinary course of 
business — sell, lease, alienate, etc., for 
the purpose of carrying on the business. 
But in this section creating a floating 
charge there is a prohibitive clause in 
these words: “But the company shall 
not be entitled to mortgage or charge 
the same in priority to or pari passu 
with the security hereby constituted.” 
The insertion of these, or words of 
similar effect, has recently become not 
uncommon in England, though, so far 
as I can learn, not general in this prov- 
ince. Palmer, in his elaborate work on 
company law, says that this prohibition 
clause grew out of “the extreme elastic- 
ity of a floating charge, and the wide 
powers which it allows to the company 
are in some cases considered excessive.” 

That such a clause is effective is es- 
tablished by recent English decisions; 
but it seems clear that to make it ef- 
fective against a lien created by the 
company bona fide in favor of a third 
party, to obtain money for carrying on 
the business, it is necessary that notice 
of this prohibitive clause should be 
brought to the attention of the party 
before the advance was made. It must 
be actual notice ; constructive notice will 
not answer. 

The learned counsel for the defend- 
ants urged that the words of prohibi- 
tion, “The company shall not be en- 
titled to mortgage or charge the same,” 
etc., has a limited meaning, and would 
only be applicable to a new issue of 
mortgage bonds, and not to loans in the 
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way of carrying on the ordinary busi- 
ness of the company. I am not able to 
draw this fine distinction in respect of 
liens created after plaintiff’s trust deed 
had been recorded. A charge in favor 
of a party advancing money in respect 
of ordinary business would not, it seems 
to me, differ in character from a charge 
made in a second bond issue. My view 
is that it is solely a question of notice. 
If defendants received notice of the 
prohibiting clause in plaintiff’s trust 
deed, and advanced money afterwards, 
any lien they took, I think, would be 
subject to plaintiff’s prior lien as fully 
as if advances were being made on an- 
other bond issue. 

I think, therefore, that the appeal 
must be allowed with costs, and the 
Judgment of the learned judge below, 
in favor of defendants be set aside, and 
a judgment entered for plaintiffs in ac- 
cordance with the prayer of their state- 
ment of claim. 



BANKS AND BANKING — CUS- 
TOMER ’S CHECK— E VIDENCE 
OF PRESENTATION — REFUS- 
AL TO PAY — ACTION FOR 
DAMAGES. 

Rear vs. Imperial Bank of Canada 
(42 S. C. R., p. 222). 

A PPEAL from the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia (1) affirming the order made by 
Clement, J., at the trial, who withdrew 
the case from the jury and dismissed the 
action with costs. 

The action by the present appellant 
claimed damages from the bank for al- 
leged wrongful refusal to cash the 
plaintiff’s check upon his deposit ac- 
count at the office of the bank where the 
check was presented for payment, there 
being, at the time of presentation, at 
the credit of his account sufficient funds 
to meet the amount of the check, which 
was duly drawn and indorsed. The de- 
fence was non-presentment. It ap- 
peared that a clerk from the bank which 
held the check presented it at the of- 
fice of the defendant bank upon which 
it was drawn, but at the wrong ledger- 



keeper’s wicket, and was directed to 
present it at another wicket to the clerk 
there who had charge of the ledger 
containing the drawer’s account. There 
was no evidence that this was done, but 
the bank which held the check sent out 
a telegram stating that the drawer had 
no account. At the close of the plaint- 
iff’s evidence the trial judge withdrew 
the case from the jury for want of suf- 
ficient evidence, and his order was af- 
firmed by the judgment appealed from. 

After hearing counsel on behalf of 
the appellant and witKout calling upon 
counsel for the respondent, the Su- 
preme Court of Canada dismissed the 
appeal with costs. 



CONTRACT — DELEG A TION OF 
PA YMENT—REVOCA TION OF 
AUTHORITY. 



The Bank of Ottawa vs. Hood. 



A PPEAL from the judgment of the 
** Superior Court sitting in review 
at Montreal (1), affirming the judgment 
of the Superior Court, District of Mon- 
treal (Doherty, J.), by which the ap- 
pellant was ordered to account to the 
respondent for certain moneys received 
by it from the Government of Canada 
in connection with a contract for the 
construction of public works by the firm 
of Brewder & McNaughton. 

The firm of Brewder & McNaughton, 
contractors for the works to be con- 
structed for the Government, sublet 
their contract to the respondent. After 
assuming the contract, the respondent 
raised a question as to the manner in 
which payments for the works were to 
be made to him, on progressive esti- 
mates, and this formed the subject of 
correspondence between Brewder & Mc- 
Naughton and the appellant, that firm 
having already given the Ottawa branch 
of the bank a power of attorney to draw 
these moneys from the Government. The 
respondent wished to be furnished with 
an undertaking by the bank to pay to 
him in Montreal the moneys it received 
under the power of attorney, and the 
bank’s manager, at Ottawa, wrote a let- 
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ter to Brewder & McNaughton stating 
that "as each payment is made to the 
bank by the Government it will, with 
your consent, be forwarded to William 
Hood & Son in payment of their work." 
This arrangement having been assented 
to by Brewder & McNaughton, the bank 
wrote to the respondent in regard to 
drawing the moneys in Montreal, re- 
ferred to the correspondence with 
Brewder & McNaughton and enclosed 
a copy of their letter assenting to the 
arrangement above mentioned. The 
moneys received *by the bank from the 
Government were credited to the firm 
of Brewder & McNaughton and, upon 
their instructions, certain of the pay- 
ments were forwarded to the respond- 
ent, none being so forwarded except 
those so authorized. Subsequently, 
Brewder & McNaughton notified the 
bank to make no more payments to the 
respondent and, on their order, some 
payments were made to another person. 
In August, 1901, Brewder & McNaugh- 
ton became insolvent, the Government 
cancelled their contract and the last 
payment received from the Government 
by the bank was placed to their credit. 
On refusal by the bank to recognize the 
respondent’s demands for payments 
made from time to time, he brought ac- 
tion against the bank for $8,300 al- 
leged to be due to him out of $3,500 al- 
leged to be in possession of the bank, 
and for an account of all moneys re- 
ceived by the bank from the Govern- 
ment. The defence to this action was, 
in substance, that the only agreement 
the bank made was with Brewder & Mc- 
Naughton, that this contract was en- 
tered into in Ontario and was governed 
by the law of that province under which 
there existed no privity of contract be- 
tween it and the respondent. The re- 
spondent’s action was maintained at the 
trial and affirmed, on an appeal, by the 
Court of Review. 

After hearing counsel on behalf of 
the parties on the present appeal, the 
Supreme Court of Canada reserved 
judgment and, on a subsequent day, de- 
livered judgment allowing the appeal 
and reversing the judgment appealed 
from with costs. 



PRACTICE — EVIDENCE — IM- 
PEACHMENT OF TESTIMONY 
—NOTICE OF IMPUTATIONS— 
PROMISSORY NOTE — FRAUD 
— SUSPICIOUS CIRCUM- 
STANCES— TRANSFER OF NE- 
GOTIABLE INSTRUMENT. 



Peters vs. Perras et al. 

A PPEAL from the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta (1), 
affirming the judgment of Scott, J., at 
the trial (2), which dismissed the 
plaintiff’s action with costs. 

The action was upon a promissory 
note, which had been obtained by fraud 
and had been transferred by the payee 
to the plaintiff, who sought to recover 
upon it as a holder in due course for 
valuable consideration without notice of 
invalidity. At the trial Scott, J., dis- 
missed the action, holding that the mak- 
ers were not liable, that the note, on its 
face, showed that interest thereon was 
overdue at the time of the transfer, 
and, consequently, that the transferee 
was put upon inquiry before purchas- 
ing it, and that this circumstance, coup- 
led with other suspicious circumstances, 
prevented the plaintiff being deemed a 
holder in due course. The Supreme 
Court of Alberta, in banco, affirmed 
this decision by the judgment appealed 
from, and held that the burden of prov- 
ing affirmatively that he became holder 
of the note in question honestly and in 
good faith had not been satisfied by the 
plaintiff, and that his neglect to make 
inquiries, though not inconsistent with 
good faith, constituted some evidence 
of bad faith. 

After hearing counsel for the parties 
on the appeal, the Supreme Court of 
Canada reserved judgment and, on a 
subsequent day, allowed the appeal and 
maintained the action with costs, the 
Chief Justice and Idington, J., dissent- 
ing. The majority of the court were 
of the opinion that the courts below 
were not justified, under the circum- 
stances of the case, in refusing to ac- 
cept the uncontradicted testimony of a 
witness (examined abroad under com- 
mission), as to particular facts, of 
which notice had not been given in the 
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pleadings or otherwise, relating to cir- 
cumstances relied upon as sustaining or 
pointing to the imputation of bad faith 
and no opportunity afforded to the wit- 
ness of explaining or qualifying the 



facts or conduct on which the attack 
upon his veracity or honesty was based. 
Browne vs. Dunn (1) applied; Union 
Investment Co. vs. Wells (2) followed# 
Appeal allowed with costs. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



CHECK PAYABLE “IN CHICAGO 

EXCHANGE ” - CHECK PAY- 
ABLE “WITH EXCHANGE.” 

Macon, Ga., August 24, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: (1) A customer drew a check on 

us payable “in Chicago exchange.” As we 
understand it, we cannot be compelled to 
pay anything but Chicago exchange on this 
check. Is that correct? This was de- 
posited in a Chicago institution, sent to us 
for collection. Are we compelled to issue 
this Chicago exchange at par, or can we 
charge current rate? (2) The customer 
issues a check payable “with exchange.” 
We are compelled to issue without charge, 
are we not? Cashier. 

Answer : (1) As the relation between 
a bank and its customer is merely that 
of debtor and creditor, it is under no 
obligation to make payment in anything 
but current funds, and the customer is 
not entitled, as a matter of legal right, 
to require that the bank pay his checks 
in exchange on some other point. If, 
then, in the case stated in the inquiry, 
the bank should tender money in pay- 
ment of the check, the drawer would 
have no legal cause of complaint. In 
asking the bank to issue exchange in 
payment of his check the effect is the 
same as if he had sent his check to the 
bank to buy exchange, and there is the 
same implied agreement on his part 
to pay therefor. If, therefore, the bank 
pays the check by a draft on Chicago, 
it can charge the drawer’s account with 
the amount of the exchange. (2) 
Where a check is drawn payable “with 
exchange” the amount is to be added to 
the faoe of the check and paid to the 
holder, and the amount charged to the 
drawer. 



CERTIFICATION FOR LESS THAN 
AMOUNT OF INSTRUMENT. 

Baltimore, September 7, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Something came to my notice re- 

cently which raises a question with which 
heretofore I have had no experience. A 
note for $2,700 was presented to a bank 
for certification on its due date and as the 
figures were badly written they looked like 
$27.00. The teller took it for such and cer- 
tified it with the stamp, marking it “Good 
for $27” over his signature. The note was 
charged through the clearing house next 
day for $2,700. The maker of the note was 
light financially and never had at any time 
$2,700 to his credit and the certifying bank 
refused to pay it, returning with the nota- 
tion, “We certified for $27, only.” The 
other bank accepted this as a reasonable 
explanation, and nothing came of the mis- 
take, but as a matter of curiosity I would 
like to know if the certifying bank could 
have been held responsible for $2,700. 

President. 

Answer: Under the Negotiable In- 
struments Law, a certification is equiv- 
alent to an acceptance (Md. Act., Sec. 
206), and a certification “Good for 
$27,” has the same legal effect as if 
the words had been “accepted for $27.” 
If the paper is for $2,700, such an ac- 
ceptance is a partial acceptance, that is 
to say, an acceptance to pay part only 
of the amount for which the instrument 
is drawn. (Neg. Inst. Law, Sec. 160 
Md.) The holder is not required to 
receive such an acceptance, but, if he 
does, he can hold the bank only for the 
amount specified in its acceptance; for 
the obligation of an acceptor is to pay, 
not according to the terms of the in- 
strument as originally drawn, but “ac- 
cording to the terms of his acceptance.” 
(Neg. Inst. Law, Sec. 81). 
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Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 

THE BIG LONDON MERGER. 



'T'HE last big amalgamation of Lon- 
don banks, which combines in one 
the London and County Bank and the 
London and Westminster Bank, comes 
near creating the largest joint-stock 
banking institution in the world. The 
combined assets of the two institutions, 
as appears from figures quoted below, 
are about $425,000,000. The object of 
the amalgamation is primarily to give to 
the London and Westminster provincial 
connections. The process of bank 
amalgamation in England has in recent 
years gone on steadily and quietly, by 
the absorption of country institutions 
into the systems of companies with a 
head office in London. Of this class 
of amalgamation the most important 
recent examples were the absorption of 
the North and South Wales Bank by 



the London City and Midland, the ac- 
quisition of the business of Messrs. 
Lambton by Lloyds, and combination 
of the York City and County with the 
London Joint Stock. Unusual interest 
was aroused by this last because it 
marked a new era in the history of the 
latter bank, which had until then con- 
fined its operations to London and its 
suburbs, and thus, by this excursion into 
the country, changed the essential char- 
acter of its business. It also left the 
Westminster as the only one of the 
ordinary joint stock banks which had 
a purely London business, and since 
the whole tendency of English bank- 
ing for the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury has been in the direction of local 
diffusion through widely scattered 
branches, it was recognized as inevi- 



Ltabilities. 





London and 
Westminster. 
£ 


London and 
County. 

£ 


Total. 

£ 


Capital paid up 2,800,000 

Deposits 20,814,482 

Circular notes, rebates, &c 880,695 

Acceptances and liability by endorsement. 1,748,325 

Reserves 1,500,000 

Profit and loss account 198,714 


2,000,000 
44,841,059 
23,685 
2,840,320 
1,800,000 
. 151,679 


4.800.000 
71,655,541 

904,390 

4,588,645 

3.300.000 
350,393 




33,942,216 


51,656,753 


85,598,969 




Assets. 








London and 
Westminster. 
£ 


London and 
County. 

£ 


Total. 

£ 


Cash in hand and at bank 

Cash at call and notice 

Bills 


4,018,278 

8,018,625 


8,008,083 
3,748,424 
7,291,622 . 
20,038,124 
8,929,051 
2,840,320 
801,129 


12,026,361 

11,767,049 

7,291,622 

35,051,647 

13,274,768 

4,588,645 

1,598,877 


Loans and advances 

Investments 

Acceptances, &c 

Premises 


15,013,523* 

4,345.717 

1,748,325 

797,748 








33,942,21 6 


51,656,753 


85,598^)69 



‘Including bills discounted. 
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table that the Westminster should go 
and do likewise, and the only question 
was where and how the Westminster 
would find a country outlet worthy of 
its position and aspirations. This ques- 
tion has now been answered in a man- 
ner which was wholly unexpected. It 
was generally assumed that the West- 
minster would follow the example of 
the Joint Stock and solve the problem 
of a country connection by amalgama- 
tion with a provincial bank. 

In the table on page 548 the London 
“Economist” of July 31 gives the sum- 
mary of the balance sheets of the two 
banks. 

Commenting upon these figures the 
“Economist” declares : 

It is impossible to smother completely 
all feeling of regret when we remember 
that the creation of this new giant has been 
only possible by the abolition, as separate 
entities, of two great institutions which 
have long stood high in public estimation. 
Probably enough they have both made a 
good bargain. The Westminster has got its 
country outlet, and the County has ac- 
quired valuable connections in the City and 
West-End of London. But if sentiment 
can be allowed to obtrude itself into the 
pages of the Economist , it will be admitted 
that on sentimental grounds we have reason 
to lament the disapparance, into the body 
of the new bank, of the old London and 
Westminster, which was the first of the 
joint stock concerns established in the 
Metropolis on the discovery that the Bank 
of England’s note-issuing monopoly in Lon- 
don, as far as joint-stock banks were con- 
cerned, was no bar to the creating of joint- 
stock banks of deposit. It is well known 
that the new development was unpopular, 
and that its possible results were viewed 
with apprehension. Private bankers nat- 
urally condemned their joint-stock rivals 
with bell and with book, Lord Overstone 
roundly stating that “joint-stock banks are 
deficient in everything requisite for the con- 
duct of banking business except extended 
responsibility.” Sir Robert Peel thought 
them so dangerous that in 1845 he intro- 
duced a measure by which no new ones 
could be established except with shares of 
£100, £50 paid. He thus checked the 
formation of new joint-stock banks, and 
indirectly helped to strengthen the position 
of those in existence. The history of the 
last half-century has abundantly shown that 
these apprehensions were mistaken, and that 
Adam Smith had been right when he 
stated in the “Wealth of Nations” that 
banking was a business to which the joint- 
stock principle could be applied with spe- 



cial probability of success. The joint- 
stock banks have driven the private com- 
panies out of by far the greater part of 
the field, banking is stronger, and more 
prudently managed than ever before, and 
banking facilities have been granted to all 
ranks of the community in proper accord- 
ance with democratic progress. ' 



DIRECT LOANS AT THE BANK 
OF FRANCE. 

A N interesting circular has been is- 
sued by the Governor of the 
Bank of France to the managers of 
branches in regard to the development 
of direct relations with manufacturers, 
merchants and agriculturists. Efforts 
in this direction were stimulated by a 
circular of November 12, 1908, to 

which the recent circular is a supple- 
ment. It appears that already the pro- 
portion of direct loans at the branches 
and their auxiliary bureaus has in- 
creased from thirty per cent, of the 
total amount of commercial paper held 
at such branches on November 1, 1908, 
to thirty-six per cent, on July 1, 1909. 
These figures appear to be exclusive of 
loans at the head office of the bank in 
Paris and advances on securities. It is 
set forth in the circular that the low 
rate for the rental of money, while it 
has increased the facilities of bankers 
for rediscounts, should not restrict the 
efforts of the managers at the branches 
to increase their direct clientele. It is 
declared that the Bank of France, in 
pursuing this policy, is realizing a le- 
gitimate ambition to participate more 
closely under all circumstances in the 
economic life of the country and is 
thereby accomplishing an essential 
part of its mission. A hint of the de- 
termination to increase the holdings of 
foreign bills is embodied in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of the circular: 

With the object of facilitating your ef- 
forts in this direction and to offer to our 
direct clientage the means of recovering 
more readily by our intervention the 
amount of their exportations as well as 
their sales in the home market, we are dis- 
posed to give a wider scope to the author- 
ity already given for accepting foreign 
paper for collection and discount. Special 
instructions will soon be sent to you on 
this subject. 
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This effort to deal directly with the 
merchants of France supplements in a 
measure the favor which the bank has 
always extended to small pieces of 
commercial paper, but the collections of 
the latter in Paris and at other impor- 
tant branches have usually been in the 
form of rediscounts. It is well known 
that the Bank of France accepts bills 
as low as ten francs ($1.93). The 
number of these has, greatly increased 
within the last few years, having been,, 
in 1902, 90,606; in 1904, 165,728; in 

1906, 232,074, and in 1908, 243,675. 

When a somewhat higher limit is 

taken into consideration, it appears that 
the number of bills discounted below 100 
francs ($19-30) in amount has in- 
creased more than four times since 
1876. The number in 1876 was 815,- 
823; in 1890, 1,943,688; in 1900, 
2,328,300; in 1905, 3,280,945; in 

1907, 3,646,229; and in 1908, 3,964,- 
6 15. It is not without justification, 
apparently, in view of these efforts to 
meet the needs of the humblest mer- 
chant, that the friends of the Bank of 
France repudiate the charge that it is 
“a bank for banks,” and insist that it 
is a bank of the people. 

THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN. 

A REPORT indicating marked prog- 
^ ** ress was made at the fifteenth 
half-yearly general meeting of the In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan, held in Tokio 
on August 3 last. The bank was or- 
ganized in 1902 to meet the demand 
for industrial loans for longer terms 
than the ordinary commercial loans and 
now has assets of 63,529,362 yen ($32,- 
000,000). The profit distributed in 
dividends for the half year is 650,000 
yen. The purposes for which the bank 
was organized are stated in the report 
as f ollows : 

1. Making loans on the security of na- 
tional loan-bonds, prefectural or municipal 
loan-bonds, or the debentures and shares of 
companies. 

2. Subscribing for, or taking over by 
transfer, national loan-bonds, prefectural or 
municipal loan-bonds or debentures of 
companies. 

3. Receiving deposits of money and valu- 
ables for safe custody. 



4. Undertaking trust business. 

5. Discounting bills on the security of 
national loan-bonds, prefectural or mu- 
nicipal loan-bonds, or the debentures or 
shares of companies. 

6. Making loans on the security of es- 
tates (zaidan) created by virtue of special 
laws. 

7. Carning on all other banking busi- 
ness sanctioned by the Minister of State 
for Finance in accordance with la.ws or 
ordinances. 

In just what directions the assets 
have been invested is indicated by the 
following statement of this side of the 
balance sheet: 

Yen. 

Bv cash on hand and at bank- 
ers 732,700.888 

By monev at call and short 

notice * 1,258,916.800 

By loans 26,807,486.800 

By bills discounted 5,019,394.400 

By national loan bonds: — 

Special imperial 
5% loan bonds. 2,461 ,01 7.600 
Imperial 5% 

loan bonds 13,413.000 

Ko-Ro Imperial 
5% loan bonds 
(Railway pur- 
chase bonds ) . . 1 ,01 9,688.500 

3,494,119.100 

By local loan bonds (Tochigi 
prefectural loan bonds, etc.) .13,502,409.255 



By treasury bills 3,800,000.000 

By debentures (debentures of 
Fuji Paper Manufacturing 

Co., etc.) 4,437,479.000 

By capital not paid up 1,250,000.000 

By advances made in trust . . . 780.615 

By funds for miscellaneous 

"account 1,294,883.578 

By difference on subscription 

of debentures 1,796,069.441 

By sundry account 109.202 

By bank premises, furniture 
and safes 135,013.719 



Total 63,529,362.796 



THE MONETARY REFORM IN 
ARGENTINA. 

'T'HE subject of the definite resump- 
tion of gold payments and the 
fixing of a permanent value for the pa- 
per peso is rapidly becoming a leading 
issue in the Argentine Republic. Con- 
ditions have been prosperous for sev- 
eral years and the conversion fund in 
the National Bank increased during 
1908 by $5,237,593 in gold. This fund 
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now amounts to about $28,000,000 in 
gold, in addition to a fund of nearly 
$200,000,000 in the conversion office 
of the Government. Of the proceeds 
of a new loan which has been proposed, 
a part will be employed in the increase 
of the capital of the Argentine Nation- 
al Bank. The profits of the bank for 
1908 amount to $7,318,591 in paper, 
equal to about $3,300,000 United States 
gold. The balance sheet of the bank 
showed deposits of $283,808,677 in pa- 
per and $2,618,988 in gold, equal to- 
gether to about $115,000,000 United 
States gold. Discounts and advances 
in paper were $254,266,672 and cash 
in the banking reserve about $94,000,- 
000 United States currency. 

A question which is causing some di- 
vision of opinion in the Republic is the 
rate of resumption. For several years 
now the Government has been issuing 
paper for gold at the rate of forty-four 
centavos (nearly equivalent to forty- 
four cents United States currency) to 
the peso. It is the belief of many that 
this is the proper rate of resumption 
and that disturbance to industry and 
commerce would be avoided by thus 
giving legality and permanence to ex- 
isting conditions. There are some, 
however, who favor resumption at a 
high rate, in the manner in which it 
was carried out in the United States 
after the Civil War. There is some 
talk also of abandoning the peso as a 
unit and adopting a unit equivalent to 
the franc. This could be done without 
changing the ratio of values if the old 
paper were received in exchange at the 
rate of about 220 to 100 in the new 
unit. The President of the Republic, 
as recently set forth in this depart- 
ment, is urging resolute action, but it 
may be necessary to form an expert 
commission to decide upon the best ba- 
sis of resumption. 



MONETARY CONDITIONS IN 
CHILE. 

'T'HE Chilean Congress has again 
*■“ postponed the resumption of gold 
payments from January 1, 1910, to 
January, 1915. This action has been 



anticipated for some time, in view of 
the uncertainty of exchange and the 
apparent indisposition of the Govern- 
ment to take resolute action to put an 
end to the existing regime of irredeem- 
able paper. 

The redeeming feature of the new 
law is a provision that specie payments 
may be resumed at an earlier date if 
for six consecutive months exchange 
does not fall below seventeen pence (34 
cents) to the paper peso. Resumption 
in 1910 was decreed by the law of De- 
cember 29, 1904, but the vicissitudes 
of the earthquake of 1906 had a very 
disturbing effect upon monetary condi- 
tions and the value of the paper mon- 
ey. In 1904 exchange was kept with- 
in limits of sixteen pence and seven- 
teen pence and even 1905 closed with a 
rate of fourteen and seven-eighths 
pence. The year 1906, when the earth- 
quake occurred, witnessed a minimum 
below fourteen pence and the crisis of 
1907 carried quotations down sharply 
from twelve and one-quarter pence on 
October 1 to eight and one-half pence 
on December 3. 

It was proposed by a law of Decem- 
ber 9, 1907, to limit the issues of pa- 
per to 150,000,000 pesos and to issue 
paper upon deposits of gold at a fixed 
rate of eighteen pence. The latter pol- 
icy — of issuing paper at a fixed rate for 
gold — follows the system of Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, which have ac- 
cumulated considerable amounts of 
gold by this process. There seems to 
be grave question, however, whether 
the government of Chile has not made 
a mistake in attempting to restore sta- 
bility of exchange by means of a pure 
gold currency, instead of adopting the 
gold exchange system which has been 
so successful in Mexico, Peru and Ecu- 
ador. 

READJUSTING THE DEBT OF 
HONDURAS. 

CJ OME of the details of the pro- 
^ posed readjustment of the debt 
of Honduras are given in “L’Econo- 
miste Europeen” of August 6 last, 
based upon the proposals submitted to 
the National Association of French 
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holders of foreign securities. Accord- 
ing to these reports, the financial group 
in question proposes to buy the entire 
external debt of Honduras by a cash 
payment of fifteen per cent, of the 
nominal value of the obligations actu- 
ally in circulation, the defaulted inter- 
est being abandoned by the holders. 
The consummation of this project de- 
pends upon the conclusion, within the 
delay of a year, of an agreement be- 
tween the United States and Honduras, 
which shall give to the bankers who 
are interested the guarantees consid- 
ered by. them to be necessary. The ad- 
hesion of the holders will be indicated 
by the deposit of their securities, pend- 
ing the delay of one year granted for 
the conclusion of the diplomatic agree- 
ment. 

The committee of defense created by 
the bondholders in 1903 under the aus- 
pices of the National Association, while 
noting the long delay desired by the 
financial group and the uncertainty 
which will result from it on the subject 
of the realization of the plan, has 
agreed to recommend this project to 
the French holders of the Honduras 
loan of 1869, with certain modifica- 
tions. The National Association has 
been authorized to transmit to the finan- 
cial group in question the observations 
of the committee of defense and to give 
them their support. The meeting of 
the French holders will be called for 
the month of October next. 



THE NATIONAL BANK OF HAITI. 

r | 'HE annual report of the Bank of 
the Netherlands for the year 
creditable showing, in spite of business 
depression and strained relations be- 
tween the bank and the Government. 
The report of the council of adminis- 
tration discusses the fact that friction 
exists, but states that the Government 
has directed its representative at Paris 
to enter into consultations with the 
management there in order to find com- 
mon ground. A project has been drawn 
up based upon the abandonment of 
claims on both sides relating to past 
transactions and the performance in fu- 



ture of the fiscal service of the Gov- 
ernment by the bank. 

The balance sheet, as set forth in 
“L’Economiste Europeen” of August 6, 
shows total assets on December 31, 
1908, of 17,904,419 francs ($3,456,- 
000), against assets at the close of 
1907 to the amount of 19,198,275 
francs. The reduction is chiefly in the 
volume of commercial discounts, which 
fell from 3,595,902 francs for 1907, to 
1,737,151 francs for 1908. Advances 
on pledges also fell off from 2,426,997 
francs to 946,599 francs, but these 
losses were offset in part by an increase 
in securities owned by the bank from 
1,571,340 francs to 3,1 60,397 francs. 
On the side of liabilities there was a de- 
cline from 3,241,837 francs in creditor 
current accounts to 2,819,094 francs. 
Net profits were computed at 278,406 
francs, which permitted a dividend of 
fifteen francs upon each half paid 
share of the 10,000,000 francs capital. 



THE BANK OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS. 

'T'HE annual report of the National 
Bank of Haiti for 1908 makes a 
ending March 31, 1909, shows some of 
the effects of the crisis of 1907. The 
period covered by the fiscal year rep- 
resented the conditions of business de- 
pression and low rates for money which 
followed the crisis and compelled a re- 
duction of the dividend rate from 136 
florins to eighty-eight florins per share. 
The movement of domestic discounts 
during the year was represented by 
125,726 pieces to the amount of 339,- 
587,825 florins ($135,920,000) and by 
4,612 foreign bills for 72,814,515 flor- 
ins ($29,120,000). The movement of 
current accounts was 299,776,530 flor- 
ins. The fact that the bank is essen- 
tially only a bank of issue and not one 
of large commercial deposits is re- 
vealed by the balance sheet. The total 
liabilities of March 31, 1909, were 
309,328,993 florins ($124,000,000). Of 
this amount 273,578,470 florins ($109,- 
400,000) was represented by notes in 
circulation, 25,231,465 florins by cap- 
ital and reserves, and only 6,478,190 
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florins by current accounts. The as- 
sets of the bank on March 31, 1909, in- 
cluded domestic discounts to the amount 
of 12,170,962 florins as compared with 
55,569,834 florins in 1908, and the for- 
eign bills were 18,603,706 florins as 
compared with 8,861,998 florins. Cash 
stood at 80,216,498 florins ($32,000,- 
000) for 1909 as compared with 84,- 
603,723 florins in 1908. 



THE IMPERIAL OTTOMAN BANK. 

'T'HE leading bank of Turkey was 
*■“ naturally compelled by the polit- 
ical disorders in that country to con- 
tinue during 1908 the same conserva- 
tive policy which marked its operation 
during the previous two vears. Current 
and deposit accounts fell from £ll,- 
741,705 at the close of 1907, to £ll,- 
081,891 at the close of 1908. Loans 
and advances were curtailed and casii 
in hand increased, but the bank was 
strong enough to pay the usual dividend 
of nine per cent, and carry a consider- 
able amount to reserve. Referring to 
the crisis in Egypt and the troubles in 
Turkey, the London “Bankers’ Maga- 
zine’’ in its issue for August comments 
as follows: 

The Imperial Ottoman Bank stands for 
so much in the business of those two coun- 
tries that it was hound to feel the crises 
that they underwent in the time, and it is 
no demerit that its figures should have been 
reduced in the period. Bills payable at 
£1,101,000 have fallen about £600,000, and 
the fact that they are the lowest in the 
period under review speaks strongly for the 
difficulties through which the bank has had 
to pass. Cash in hand and at call is ex- 
ceptionally high at £5,244,000, and this to 
a great extent reflects the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the bank to employ its reserves. 
Investments at £3,195,000 are much the 
same as a year ago, but are considerably 
below the totals shown in earlier years. 
Loans and advances at £5,204,000 arc down 
fully $1,900,000, reflecting, of course, the 
check to business occasioned by the events 
of the time. In spite of the lower figures 
reported, the net profits have been very 
well maintained, being £515,072, or only 
£4,855 less than in the preceding twelve 
months. The directors, therefore, maintain 
the dividend at nine per cent, and add 
£51,507 to the reserve, raising its total to 
over a million, the highest at which it has 



ever stood, and representing twenty per 
cent, on the paid up capital, which latter is, 
of course, unusually large for a company 
of this kind. 

THE GOLD STANDARD IN SIAM. 

'T'HE Government of Siam lias finally 
taken action to give permanence 
to the gold standard. A law promul- 
gated on November 11, 1908, of which 
the details are set forth in “L’Econo- 
mistc Europeen” of July 30 last, termi- 
nates the series of measures success- 
ively taken during the past six years to 
bring about stability in the value of 
the silver tical. As early as 1906 an 
effort was made to establish a stable 
rate of exchange by serving notice on 
the banks that the Treasury would, 
when it deemed necessary, sell drafts 
on London at the rate of fourteen and 
three-fourths pence (twenty-nine 
cents), which made the rate of the tical 
about sixteen to the pound sterling. 
The subsequent fall in the value of 
silver has led to the proposal to issue 
26.80 ticals for the pound sterling in 
gold. The rate recently paid has been 
2662 ticals for £100, but eighteen 
ticals have been added to cover the cost 
of shipment. The new tical will be of 
the same weight and fineness as the old, 
but of a different design. The first 
issues will be coined in Europe, but 
later ones will be made at the Royal 
Siamese mint. 



THE BANK OF SICILY. 

r | S HE Bank of Sicily suffered some- 
what during 1900 from the ef- 
fects of the earthquake, but not so 
much as might have been the case if its 
share had been greater in the industrial 
development of the country. The net 
profits of the year, after the deduction 
of losses, were 605,068 lire ($120,000), 
of which the greater part was added to 
the reserve fund. The outstanding cir- 
culation on December 31, 1908, was 
95,817,000 lire ($18,500,000), against 
which a cash reserve was held to the 
amount of 58,992,000 lire with domes- 
tic discounts of 48,013,000 lire and for- 
eign discounts of 9,4*75,000 lire. 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 



PRESIDENT TAFT is to be con- 
“*■ gratulated upon the appointment 
he has just made — that of Professor A. 
Piatt Andrew as Director of the Mint 
to succeed Frank A. Leach, resigned. 
Professor Andrew for seven years past 



taken along in the capacity of expert 
adviser, having obtained two years’ 
leave from his academic post. 

The new Director of the Mint was 
born in La Porte, Ind., on Feb. 12, 
1873. His parents were Abram Piatt 




PROFESSOR A. PIATT ANDREW 
New Director of the Mint— Appointed by President Taft to succeed 
the Hon. Frank A. Leach, resigned. 



has held an assistant professorship of 
economics at Harvard University. 

A year ago, when a committee of 
the National Monetary Commission vis- 
ited London, Berlin, Paris and other 
important financial centers of Europe, 
for the purpose of studying their meth- 
ods of banking, Professor Andrew was 



and Helen (Merrell) Andrew. His early 
education was received at the Lawrence- 
ville School. In 1891 he was graduated 
from Princeton University and then 
studied at Harvard one year, later 
spending two years more in study at 
Berlin and Paris. In 1900 the degree 
of Ph. D. was conferred upon him by 
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Harvard, and that same year he was 
called to that university as an instructor 
in the department of economics. Since 
1903 he has been assistant professor of 
economics at Harvard, having for sev- 
eral years conducted the general course 
in economics for a class of more than 
five hundred students, and also courses 
on money, the theory and history of 
money, theory and history of banking 
and commercial crises. 

In 1906 the Minister of Public In- 
struction in France conferred upon Pro- 
fessor Andrew the title of “Officier 
d'Academie^” a high honor given by 
the French people to men of scholarly 
attainments and notable achievements 
at home and abroad. It was conferred 
in this instance for the professor’s work 
at Harvard and his writings on eco- 
nomics, particularly financial matters. 



GEORGE ELIOT’S FAME FORGOT- 
TEN NEAR HOME. 

J AMES J. FAGAN, vice-president of 
the Crocker National Bank of San 
Francisco, besides being a good 
banker, has the reputation of being an en- 
thusiastic bibliophile, and his quest for rare 
volumes has taken him through every por- 
tion of the United States and more* recently 
to Europe. He returned from Europe only 
a few weeks ago, bringing a story of an 
experience in Florence, which shows that 
the residents of that city are more for 
business than for art. 

While in Florence, Fagan remembered 
that George Eliot had lived there at one 
time and had written about her home upon 
several occasions. 

Fagan wanted to see the old place and 
called upon a banker with whom he had 
corresponded, and asked where George Eliot 
had lived. 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the banker. 
“He never had an account with us.” 



NEW BANK FOR THE FAR EAST. 

A CENTRAL Bank of Corea will soon 
be established at Seoul, with a cap- 
ital of ten mill yen ($5,000,000), six 
per cent, of which will be guaranteed by 
the Corean Government. The bank will be 
indorsed by the Japanese Government. 



THE MAN WHO CAN TALK WELL. 

T HERE is no other one thing which 
enables us to make so good an im- 
pression, especially upon those who 
do not know us thoroughly, as the ability 
to converse well. A man who can talk 
well, who has the art of putting things in 
an attractive way, who can interest others 
immediately by his power of speech, has a 
very great advantage over one who may 
know more than he, but who cannot ex- 
press himself with ease or eloquence. 

You may be a good singer, a fine artist, 
you may have a great many accomplish- 
ments which people occasionally see or en- 
joy; you may have a very beautiful home 
and a lot of property which comparatively 
few people ever know about; but if you are 
a good converser, every one you meet recog- 
nizes and appreciates vour art. Everybody 
you converse with feels the influence of 
your skill and charm. 

In other words, there is no accomplish- 
ment, no attainment, which you can use so 
constantly and effectively which will give 
so much pleasure to your friends as fine 
conversation. There is no doubt that the 
gift of language was intended to be a much 
greater accomplishment than the majority 
of us have ever made of it. — Orison Swett 
Marden, in Success Magazine. 



GERMAN BANKS EXPANDING. 

T HE “Deutsche Oekonomist” publishes 
interesting statistics on the activity 
of German banks in 1908, giving the 
results for the business year of 214 banks. 

The capital of these banks amounted to 
3,647.980,000 marks (3,568,500,000 marks in 
1907), and the reserves were 1,024,200,000 
marks (986,800,000 marks in 1907). The 
amount of bills was represented by the 
sum of 4,310,100,000 marks (4,459,800,000 
marks in 1907), stocks and securities held 
by the banks amounted to 1,832,000,000 
marks (1,454,200,000 marks in 1907), and 
the deposits were 3,753,200,000 marks, as 
compared with 3,377,200,000 marks in 1907. 
The gross earnings totalled 611,300,000 
marks, against 587,900,000 marks in the 
previous year, the expenses were 186,300,000 
marks, as against 169,200,000 marks, and 
the reserves and depreciation allowances 
55,100,000 marks, against 60,300,000 marks. 
The amount required for payment of divi- 
dends was 227,100,000 marks, compared 
with 276,200,000 marks, and there have 
been paid dividends amounting to 7.65 per 
cent, on a share capital of 3,624,300,000 
marks, against 7.78 per cent, on a capital 
of 3,550,200,000 marks in 1907. 
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A PROMINENT BANKER OF THE SOUTH. 



J OHN H. LEATHERS, but recently 
elected president of the Louisville 
(Ky.) National Banking Company, was 
born in Jefferson County, Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley. At the breaking out 
of the cival war he enlisted at a tender age 
in the Second Regiment of Virginia In- 
fantry, one of the regiments that composed 
the famous Stonewall brigade of the army 



years ago he was tendered the cashiership of 
the Ixmisville Banking Company, then a state 
institution. At the expiration of the char- 
ter of the bank, in 1898, it went into the 
national system, under the title of the 
Louisville National Banking Co., and Capt. 
Leathers continued as the cashier of the 
bank until after the recent death of the 
venerable president, Mr. Theodore Harris, 




JOHN H. LEATHERS 

President Louisville National Banking Company, Louisville, Ky. 



of Northern Virginia, and followed the 
fortunes of the Confederacy until its close 
at Appomattox. 

His own country being impoverished by 
the war, he started out to find a new home 
in which to make a living, and landed in 
the city of Louisville, Kentucky, in July, 
1865, with less than a dollar in his pocket, 
and that, together with his railroad fare, 
had been borrowed to come to Louisville on. 
He obtained a situation easily, because at 
that time young men from the South could 
easily get positions in Louisville if they had 
any ability at all to recommend them. 

Captain leathers was for some years en- 
gaged in the wholesale clothing business and 
traveled extensively throughout the South, 
where he is widely known. Some twenty odd 



when he was unanimously elected by the 
board of directors as its president. 

Capt. Leathers is also president of the 
Louisville Fire Insurance Co., one of the 
oldest and strongest local fire insurance 
companies of the state. He has also been 
president for many years of the Louisville 
Industrial School, an institution for the 
care of dependent and incorrigible children, 
to which he devotes a great deal of time, 
and this institution ranks as one of the 
best of its kind in America. He has also 
been treasurer of the Grand Lodge of 
Masons of Kentucky for thirty years. His 
connection with all these institutions has, 
of course, given him a wide circle of ac- 
quaintance and much prominence as a citi- 
zen of Louisville. 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 



BOND MARKET OUTLOOK. 



TNFLUENCES have been at work in 
the market for high grade bonds 
during the past month which have 
brought about a condition of practical 
deadlock. In the speculative issues 
there has been more or less activity, but 
in the mortgage issues of the best grade 
trading has fallen to very small propor- 
tions indeed. A decidedly higher level 
of money rates, continued rise in com- 
modity prices, and the growing convic- 
tion that best bonds have risen about 
enough in price, have all been factors 
influencing liquidation. On the other 
hand, this liquidation has been moder- 
ate in volume and pretty nearly offset 
by purchases made with crop-money 
and with the profits on stock operations, 
and by moderate buving bv the savings 
banks. 

Special Influences Which Have 
Raised Bond Prices. 

Of the various influences working 
against the price of high grade bonds 
the change in the money market is far 
and away the most important. For 
nearly two vears, now, the stimulus oi 
exceedingly low rates has been operat- 
in'* to put up the nrice of bonds. The 
end of this long period of low money 
now having come, it is well to note just 
how the cheap money rates affected 
bond prices in order that some sort of 
an idea can be formed of the extent 
of the selling likely to be caused by the 
changed conditions. 

* Of the various kinds of buying of 
high grade bonds caused by low money 
rates, the buying by banking institu- 
tions must be placed first. From Feb- 
ruary of last year un to within a few 
months ago there was a period when 



lending institutions as a whole found 
it so difficult to put out money profit- 
ably that they invested enormous sums 
in good bonds. Eventually, and due 
very largely to buying of this class, the 
price of bonds suitable for such opera- 
tions rose to a point where lending in- 
stitutions no longer dared to buy them. 
That the principal be kept intact is the 
first consideration in making a loan — it 
is some time now since the banks and 
trust companies have bought bonds with 
the money they would ordinarily have 
employed in the loan market. 

Next to buying of this kind must be 
placed the buying of individuals who 
have been carrying bonds on cheaply 
borrowed money for the sake of making 
the difference between what the money 
costs them and what they get out of the 
bonds. When for any reason good se- 
curities sell down as they did during 
the opening months of last year, this op- 
eration becomes exceedingly attractive 
and is largely indulged in by individ- 
uals having the means and the credit fa- 
cilities. On a large turnover the differ- 
ence between carrying charges and in- 
come amounts to a good deal of money 
and where the bonds are bought at a 
low figure there is always the chance 
of appreciation in the capital. 

The third source of the buying which 
has put bond prices where they are is 
in the mercantile houses, which, when 
dull business makes idle their capital, 
invest that capital in bonds. It is as- 
tonishing what an amount of buying 
originates from this source. Business 
becomes dull, as it was last year, and 
the firm’s unemployed capital piles up 
in a non-interest bearing bank deposit. 
“That money might as well earn soine- 
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thing/* says some member of the firm 
and forthwith a suitable bond invest- 
ment is sought. There the money re- 
mains until it is again wanted to carry 
on the business. 

“Until it is again wanted” — that is 
the keynote of the relations between 
rising money rates and the bond market. 
For months the best bonds have been 
bought by lending institutions, capital- 
ists large and small, money-surfeited 
business houses. But not only has all 
such buying stopped, but the liquidation 
of these temporary investments has 
commenced. “The money is wanted. ” 
Banks want it because rates are again 
profitable and they can again make 
money loaning money in the regular 
channels. Capitalists want it because 
there is plenty of new enterprise going 
on again in which they can use it more 
profitably. Business houses want it be- 
cause they need it — because trade is ac- 
tive again and they not only need their 
own capital to carry on the business 
but are applying to the banks for loans 
as well. From all over the country 
comes the demand for the money which 
has been temporarily put into bonds, 
but which is now needed to carry on 
the recreated business life of the coun 
try. 

Bonds naturally are sold in conse- 
quence — sold in large quantity. There 
is little urgency about the liquidation 
and the sellers wait for strong spots. 
But whenever the opportunity presents 
itself, there is no getting away from 
the fact that good bonds and in large 
amount are being sold. The money 
tied up in the bonds is needed and the 
only way to get it out is to sell the 
bonds. 
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Purchases Offsetting the Liquida- 
tion. 

Must the price of the best bonds suf- 
fer from this selling, or will there be 
purchasing pow T er sufficient to offset the 
liquidation? Three sources of new 
buying power suggest themselves. In 
the first place, the agricultural sections 
of the country will buy bonds this fall ; 
secondly, there is a constant flow of 
money, representing profits on stock 
operations, into bonds ; thirdly, there is 
the fact that the savings banks have not 
bought bonds in anv quantity for a 
long time back and sooner or later will 
have to come into the market to replen- 
ish supplies. 

Scattered buying of bonds by the 
farmers and by people who have taken 
their profits on stocks and want to “salt 
aw T ay” the money, will offset to a cer- 
tain extent the liquidation which has 
been spoken of, but, after all, the ques- 
tion as to whether bond prices are to 
be sustained depends very largely on 
the degree to which the savings banks 
come into the market this fall and buy. 
Opinions vary somewhat, but it is a 
notable fact that few well-informed 
bond men expect any very considerable 
buying from this source before the year 
is out. The savings banks as a whole, 
it is true, missed their chance to buy 
cheap bonds early last year and have 
since been buyers only on a moderate 
scale, but that they are to come into 
the market and buy largely at the pres- 
ent high level is hardly to be expected. 
Savings bank managers are among the 
most acute observers of bond market 
conditions. They realize fully that a 
really very considerable amount of 
liquidation hangs over the market and 
it is only reasonable to expect that they 
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will prefer to do their buying at its 
end than at its beginning. 

A decline in the price of the best 
bonds has already set in and its con- 
tinuance will be anything but an unex- 
pected development. It is the inevitable 
readjustment from the long period 
of abnormally cheap money, which has 
but recently given way to a normal 
condition of things. That the decline 
will run to any considerable extent, 
however, seems unlikely — there is too 
much latent buying power. A rise in 
money is just what savings banks all 
over the country have been waiting for 
in order that they may be able to take 
on bonds. Their taking advantage of 
the opportunity will be a great sustain- 
ing factor. 

AN IMPORTANT RE-ALIGNMENT 
OF R. R. TRAFFIC. 

A MATTER of vital importance to 
^ the holders of the securities of 
trans-continental railways is the re- 
alignment of traffic which is taking 
place this fall. In June the Pacific 



coast extension of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railroad was for- 
mally opened for traffic and within a 
month or so the Western Pacific, the 
new Gould line from Salt Lake to San 
Francisco, is expected to be in full op- 
eration. 

A good deal has been said and writ- 
ten concerning the breaking through of 
these two new transcontinental lines 
to the coast, but it is doubtful if inves- 
tors in general realize the importance 
of what has been accomplished. Both 
lines were built because of increasing 
difficulties in making traffic arrange- 
ments with railroads that did go through 
to the coast, and both of them now pre- 
sent effective competition to the sys- 
tems which refused to make them fair 
rates on their through traffic. 

The St. Paul Extension. 

Take, for instance, the St. Paul’s new 
extension across the continent to Puget 
Sound. For years St. Paul had been 
routing its through traffic over the Hill 
and Harriman lines, continuing to do 
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so until increasing difficulties in mak- 
ing arrangements and the aggressive 
policies of James J. Hill and E. H. 
Harr i man which threatened to leave the 
St. Paul a local railroad in the Central 
West, determined the St. Paul direc- 
tors to cut loose and build a line of 
their own. Back of the St. Paul Rail- 
road is one of the strongest and rich- 
est groups of capitalists in the world, 
and the resolve having been made to 
become independent of Hill or Harri- 
man dictation, the work was rushed to 
a speedy completion, the new line paral- 
leling Northern Pacific for hundreds of 
miles at a stretch. 

How will the Hill lines' earnings be 
affected? — that is a question which is 
receiving investors’ anxious attention. 
It is answered thus in the Finance De- 
partment of Harper’s Weekly of Au- 
gust 28: “However hopeful a view may 
be taken of the ultimate development 
of this territory through which the two 
roads run, and of its capability of sup- 
plying several more through roads with 
traffic, it is impossible to get away from 
the fact that for a good while to come 
much of the new St. Paul Extension’s 
business will be done at the expense of 
its older rivals. That is sure to be the 
case and it has had a good deal more 
of an effect than people think in keep- 
ing down the price of the Hill securi- 
ties. Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific have been tremendous earners in 
the past and their low capitalization al- 
most assures continued big returns on 
the stock, but the earnings of the lat- 
ter road, particularly, will form an in- 
teresting study when once the St. Paul 
extension begins to compete actively.’’ 

The Western Pacific. 

To the southward, the Harriman lines 
will be faced with exactly the same con- 
dition when the Goulds’ new line, the 



Western Pacific, begins to run through 
trains westward from the Great Salt 
Lake. Western Pacific would prob- 
ably never have been built but for the 
trouble the Goulds had in getting fair 
treatment for the large amount of west- 
bound traffic originating on Missouri 
Pacific and Denver & Rio Grande, but 
now that the road has actually been 
built the Union Pacific system finds it- 
self with an aggressive and well- 
equipped competitor on its hands. For 
this Western Pacific road, it must be 
remembered, is a thoroughly modern 
piece of engineering work, a line of 
low gradients and few curves — a line, 
in fact, capable of going in and com- 
peting successfully for traffic even with 
so well-equipped a property as South- 
ern Pacific. The territory served is ex- 
ceedingly rich, and capable no doubt of 
furnishing plenty of traffic to support 
both roads, but from whatever angle 
the matter is looked at, it is perfectly 
plain that Western Pacific’s gain is go- 
ing to be Southern Pacific’s loss. There 
is no getting away from the fact that 
the Hill and Harriman policy of three 
or four years ago has resulted in bring- 
ing down upon themselves two powerful 
competitors whose operations are bound 
to force an extensive re-alignment of 
transcontinental railroad traffic. 



THE PRICE OF “ GOVERNMENTS.’* 

Q UESTIONS of Government finance 
continue to excite the liveliest in- 
terest, the most important phase of the 
whole question as it affects the banks 
being the protection of the price of the 
$700, 000, 000 of two per cent, bonds 
which they hold. Grave apprehension 
was caused by the passing of the tariff 
bill carrying with it the authorization 
of #21)0,000,000 of three per cent. Pan- 
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ama bonds and not making any provi- 
sion for a higher tax on circulation 
based on these bonds. Within a short 
time after the passing of the bill, how- 
ever, bankers all over the country were 
reassured by the following statement 
of Secretary McVeagh: 

“The Treasury Department will not 
issue any of the new Panama bonds, 
which were authorized at the special 
session of Congress, before Congress 
meets again and has had the opportu- 
nity to change the circulation tax. Un- 
der existing law the tax on circulation 
secured by three per cent, bonds is one 
per cent., while one-half per cent, is 
the tax on circulation secured by two 
per cent, bonds. The circulation priv- 
ileges of the new bonds would therefore 
be superior to those of the two per cent, 
bonds and would produce a discrimina- 
tion against the latter. The Secretary 
feels that it is a duty of the Government 
to see that the two per cent, bonds have 
the protection of a parity. The confer- 
ence committee concluded not to read- 
just the circulation taxes at this time. 
The Treasury Department will there- 
fore sell only three per cent, certificates, 
with a term limited to one year, if it 
shall become necessary, before Congress 
meets, to replenish the Treasury's 
cash.” 

Referring to this announcement and 
the maintenance of the parity between 
the existing twos and the new threes, 
the National City Bank of New York 
makes the following statement: 

To have placed the proposed threes on 
an equal footing with the twos, it would 
have been necessary to subject circulation 
secured by the former to a tax of one and 
or.e-half per cent, per annum. The net 
Income to banks using either as the basis 



of circulation would then have been one 
and one-half per cent., assuming that the 
new bonds were put out at par and that 
the circulation tax on twos was allowed to 
remain at the present rate of one-half per 
cent, per annum. As the proposed threes 
would really have been attractive from an 
investment standpoint, quite apart from the 
circulation privilege, they would likely have 
always brought a higher premium in the 
market than the twos, and the difference 
in premium would by so much have acted 
as a deterrent to the use of threes to any 
great extent at this time for circulation. 
This would have been desirable also in view 
of the fact that there are indications of too 
large a volume of bank notes in circulation 
now, and any considerable addition will, in 
the opinion of many, have the effect of 
sending more gold abroad. In the end, of 
course, Congress will adjust the circulation 
tax, or adopt some other proper means of 
doing justice to the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the holders of its lowest inter- 
est bearing obligations; but it all might 
just as well and better have been taken 
care of in the legislation recently passed, 
and which now because of the omission is 
of no avail. 



^^MONG the “outside” securities — 
those neither traded in on the 
Stock Exchange nor the Curb — few can 
show a greater margin of recovery from 
panic prices than the Du Pont Powder 
securities, in which S. H. P. Pell & Co. 
of New York specialize. It is in times 
of depression that securities of this 
class offer about as good an opportunity 
to make money as can be had. Not be- 
ing regularly listed, such stocks during 
times of stress usually sell down far 
below their intrinsic value, and offer a 
great chance to the student of values 
who has the cash on hand to go in and 
buy them for the big rise which usually 
comes when the skies clear. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS.* 

A SECURITY CONSIDERATION. 
By E. Van Deusen. 



XI Cl PAL bonds, including there- 
in (in accord with American, 
rathefe* than English, usage) issues of all 
the minor political divisions of a state, 
have long .been considered — especially 
since -by-gone days of repudiation — the 
type of conservative investment, of 
practically equal security with “govern- 
ments” and more numerous and available 
for purchase. 

This idea has had good theoretical as 
well as practical grounds, inasmuch as 
the municipal bond occupies a kind of 
middle position between, and combines 
in itself certain favorable features of 
government and state bonds on the one 
hand, and of private corporation bonds 
on the other. That is, — speaking gen- 
erally and excluding particularly spe- 
cial “assessment” issues — municipal, 
like government and state, bonds are 
unsecured by a specific lien, as is the 
private company mortgage bond, but 
are, nevertheless, backed by the char- 
acteristic power of sovereign govern- 
ment, delegated to municipalities, to 
tax all — save statutorily exempt — pri- 
vate property for public revenue, out 
of which the municipal bond and its in- 
terest are paid. The more absolute the 
governmental power, the more nearly 
does the power of taxation approach 
the right of confiscation. 

On the other hand, the municipal 
bondholder, unlike the holder of govern- 
ment or state bonds, but like the owner 
of all private obligations, has a statu- 
tory right of legal action against his 
debtor to enforce his claim; in the case 



•For last previous discussion of govern- 
ment bonds by this writer see The Bankers 
"Magazine — Jun*\ 19^7. p. SSI -892. 
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of municipal bonds, this chances to be 
an immediate or mediate right to a “writ 
of mandamus” to compel the proper 
municipal officials to levy and collect 
from all taxable private property with- 
in the municipality taxes sufficient to 
satisfy the creditor’s claim. One note- 
worthy difference, however, between 
the respective legal rights of municipal 
and of private company bondholders is 
that legal actions by the latter can be 
taken only by a minimum interest, com- 
monly a majority, soecified in the mort- 
gage indenture; while the rights of 
municipal bondholders are limited by 
no such special contract, and — in ab- 
sence of any contrary special agree- 
ments — may be exercised by each bond- 
holder as such. 

Briefly and broadly, the theoretical 
security of municipal bonds rests ulti- 
mately on three factors: (a) the bond- 
holder’s legal right of action to enforce 
payment of his claims, uniformly from 
general or special municipal taxes, 
though in rare cases by attachment of 
private property within the municipal- 
ity; (b) the absolute taxing power 
(within any possibly specified limits) 
of the duly appointed municipal 
officials, and their theoretically unlim- 
ited right — in the absence of contrary 
statutory limitations — to take of pri- 
vate property for public uses; and, last 
but not least, (c) the practical consid- 
eration of an extremely wide margin of 
safety in the very low amount of in- 
debtedness which municipalities may 
incur in proportion to the total value of 
their taxable property — generally not 
to exceed ten per cent, of the latter’a 
assessed valuation. 
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So far as these considerations cover 
the question and are sufficient, the mat- 
ter of municipal bond security is rela- 
tively simple. A contingency, however, 
arising from an essential characteristic 
of the usual municipal bond, introduces 
a further consideration not commonly 
recognized, but of at least theoretical 
significance and worthy of note in view 
of the past and prospective increase in 
the amount and number of municipal 
bond issues, which may be further stim- 
ulated should popular agitations for 
municipal ownership of public utilities 
become more pronounced. 

In consonance with the essential na- 
ture of public, as contrasted with pri- 
vate, finance, the great majority of 
municipal bonds are unsecured by any 
specific lien — saving, of course, the ex- 
ceptional cases of special assessment 
issues, bonds issued for and secured 
upon some municipally owned public 
utility enterprise, or those still rarer 
cases, as occasionally in Massachusetts 
or Missouri, where the municipal cred- 
itor can levy upon and attach to satisfy 
his claim private property within the 
municipality. Accordingly, the average 
municipal bond — in the absence of any 
specific covenants to the contrary — 
would be analogous to the ordinary 
promissory time note and governed by 
the same general principles. 

From this proposition, that the prin- 
cipal of a municipal — unlike that of a 
corporation — bond does not become due 
and payable in case and from the fact 
of an interest default, but only at the 
bond’s maturity, it follows that the 
municipal bondholder, in the absence of 
an interest default on his securities 
prior to maturity, has no ground for 
attempting the earlier collection of his 
claim against the municipality. 

In the meantime, let it be assumed 
that the “fathers” of a small munici- 



pality, such as a school district, con- 
tinue to incur floating indebtedness for 
current obligations and supplies con- 
tracted for within the scope of their 
authority. Now, it is conceivable, 
especially in the smaller, poorer and 
more sparsely settled municipalities, 
that the claims of current creditors 
might so accumulate as to interfere 
with the municipality’s payment of its 
regular obligations, or even to endanger 
the district’s solvency as a municipality, 
particularly in the general case where 
reliance is had upon a general tax rate 
and levy. As a result, and moved by 
an inability of the public exchequer 
to meet his demand for payment, some 
general creditor of the municipality 
presses his claim with a legal suit, ob- 
tains judgment and becomes a judg- 
ment, or possibly an execution, creditor. 

Three questions relative to the pro- 
tection and security of municipal bond- 
holders consequently arise: 

First — Has the bondholder, prior to 
default on or maturity of his bonds any 
means to forestall and prevent — as by 
injunction or writ of mandamus — the 
continued incurrence of floating indebt- 
edness by the municipality to the possi- 
ble jeopardy of its solvency and of his 
claim ? As to this, there appears at 
present no general legal ground for an 
affirmative answer. 

Second — Is the bondholder’s claim 
against the municipality, its taxable or 
realizable assets, in any respects supe- 
rior to that of the judgment or execu- 
tion creditor? This question of prior- 
ity of claim, in the absence of statutory 
provisions thereon in the particular 
locality, depends upon the security for 
the municipal bonds in question; if, as 
commonly, there is no specific security, 
the answer is implied in the fact that a 
bond is, by nature, merely a formal 
obligation to pay money, whereas a 
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judgment is a decree of court upon 
which execution may issue. 

This accordingly — and particularly 
in view of the above suggestion that 
a bondholder’s principal claim is not en- 
forceable until its maturity — indicates 
that the status of a municipality’s gen- 
eral creditor as to his power to enforce 
his financial claims is actually superior 
to that of a municipal bondholder’s. 

In other words, if floating indebted- 
ness is not included within a com- 
munity’s authorized debt limit, and it 
is possible for municipal authorities to 
incur, (intra vires), floating indebted- 
ness without limit, it seems quite con- 
ceivable that the claims of judgment 
creditors might accumulate and, in a 
sense, supercede by precedence in time 
those of the bondholders. 

Third — A supplemental question is 
accordingly suggested, namely, should 
floating or unfunded indebtedness be 
included in the legalized debt limit of 
a municipality? As to the fact in any 
particular case, it is a problem of con- 
stitutional interpretation, and depends 
on the particular wording of the consti- 
tution under consideration; so far is 
New York state is concerned, the prob- 
lem is presumably about to be answered 
by the Court of Appeals. 

Where floating indebtedness is to be 
included in determining whether or not 
a municipality has reached its author- 
ized debt limit, (involving, as this mat- 
ter does, the legality of bonds issued in 
excess of such limit), it would seem 
that the whole vast matter of correct 
municipal accounting is involved, and 
that municipal bonds could hardly be 
accepted with safety but after the most 
careful and exhaustive analysis by ex- 
pert accountants of the community’s 
financial condition at the time and for 
several years previous. In short, until 
the present movement to reform munici- 
pal accounting, in the interest of uni- 
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formity and definiteness, has wrought 
its work, the question as to legality of 
a municipal bond, so far as the same 
depends upon the question of author- 
ized debt limit, is necessarily indeter- 
minate. 

CONTINUAL GROWTH OF “ FRAC- 
TIONAL LOT” BUSINESS. 

I* ROM Messrs. J. F. Pierson, Jr., & 
*■* Co., who make a specialty of 
“fractional lot” business on the New 
York Stock Exchange, comes the fol- 
lowing: 

Although the panic of 1907 brought 
worry and ruin to many, it undoubtedly had 
many good effects, prominent among which 
was the lesson of conservatism it taught 
to untold thousands. Experience has al- 
ways been and always will be the best of 
teachers, and in this case it taught the peo- 
ple that ultimate financial success in the 
stock market could be achieved much more 
readily by purchasing a small amount of 
stock, and being in a position to hold it in 
the event of a slump, than by trading in a 
large amount on a limited margin and be- 
ing forced to let go when means had be- 
come exhausted. 

As a result, the last year and a half has 
seen a wonderful growth in what is termed 
“fractional lot” business (amounts under 
100 shares). The multitudinous benefits to 
be derived from this class of trading by 
the man of limited means are obvious. The 
time was when a person desiring to invest 
a small amount of money was almost com- 
pelled to go to the Consolidated Stock Ex- 
change, or, if he purchased an odd lot on 
the New York Stock Exchange, make a 
considerable concession from the price for 
100 shares and then feel himself under obli- 
gations to the broker. But this has all 
changed since several houses have come into 
the field and made a specialty of buying a 
fractional amount at the offered price of 
100 shares and selling on the bid price. 

As a result, even if a person is in a posi- 
tion to carry a hundred shares, hut is rather 
uncertain because of the possibility of lower 
prices, he can feel at perfect liberty to buy 
a small part at one time and another por- 
tion if the market recedes or advances, 
knowing that lie is getting the execution of 
his order “at the market.” 
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AMORTIZATION. 

A mortization, the gradual 

charging off and extinction of 
the premium paid for a bond by setting 
aside at each interest period a certain 
amount of the fixed interest the bond 
bears, is the subject of an interesting 
booklet issued by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Be- 
cause of the clashing interests of “life 
tenants,” and “remaindermen” — those 
to whom the money finally reverts — end- 
less litigation arises over this question 
as to whether bonds bought at a pre- 
mium over par should be “amortized” 
or whether the life tenant should receive 
the whole amount of each coupon. The 
subject is thus treated in the Guaranty 
Trust Company’s booklet: 

In the absence of specific instructions in 
deeds of trust or wills, those charged with 
the administration of trust funds are re- 
quired by the laws of the State of New 
York to invest in bonds and mortgages on 
unincumbered real property in this state 
worth fifty per cent, more than the amount 
loaned thereon. 

The securities in which savings banks are 
authorized to invest. 

The latter class of investments, on ac- 
count of the nature of the security, com- 
monly commands a premium, which is lost, 
if the bond is held until maturity. This 
loss must be charged either against prin- 
cipal or income. If charged against in- 
come, it should not be w’ritten off at one 
time, but should be absorbed by amortiza- 
tion. 

Under decisions handed down by the 
Court of Appeals of this state, it has been 
held that in the absence of a clear direc- 
tion in a will to the contrary, where a tes- 
tamentary trustee purchases, at a premium, 
bonds having a term of years to run, such 
a proportionate deduction should be made 
from the fixed interest as will make good, 
at the maturity of the bond, the premium 
paid and thus preserve the principal of 
the fund intact; in other words, the pre- 
mium should be amortized. 

The language of the will and the sur- 
rounding circumstances might indicate a 
different intention on the part of the testa- 
tor, in which case his intent would con- 
trol, but to justify an exception to the 

Note: The Courts have held that w'hen 

securities are received from the estate of 
the testator the whole interest received 
should be treated as income and that the 
life tenant should not be charged with any 
part of the premium at which such securities 
may have been inventoried. 
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rule, the intent should be expressed in the 
very clearest maimer. 

If a bond of the par value of $1,000, 
maturing in seven years, bearing interest at 
five per cent, payable semi-annually, is pur- 
chased for $1,060.53, the investment earns 
only four per cent. The bond has been 
purchased on a four per cent, battis. 

At the end of the first six months the in- 
terest earned on the investment is $-1.-1 
(at the rate of four per cent, per annum 
on $1,060.53), the interest received on the 
par value of the bond is $25.00, the differ- 
ence between the two amounts being $3.79. 

The theory of scientific amortization is 
that the difference between the interest 
earned on the investment and the interest 
received on the par value (in the example 
given, $3.79) is not income but principal. 
As a bond purchased above par approaches 
maturity there is an inherent and intrinsic 
depreciation in its value, and the amount 
of this depreciation at each interest period 
is the difference between the “interest 
earned” and the “interest received” This 
may he proven by reference to tables of 
bond values, where it will lie sden that: 



The value of a five per cent, bond 
purchased on a four per cent, basis 

with seven years to run is $1,060.53 

The value of the’ same bond with six 
and one-half years to run is 1,056.74 



The depreciation during the first 

interest period being $3.79 

On the theory that this amount ($3.79) 
is principal, it should not he paid to life 
tenant, hut should he returned to the prin- 
cipal of the estate for reinvestment, there- 
by reducing the cost of the bond, as shown 
by the trustee's hooks. 

This gives rise at each interest period to 
a new hook value upon which the life 
tenant receives interest at the investment 
basis, and the difference between this sum 
and the interest received on the par value 
of the bond is returned to principal for re- 
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investment. If this process is continued to 
the maturity of the bond, the book value 
becomes the par value, and the amount re- 
turned to principal exactly equals the pre- 
mium paid. 



place, the Southern Railway develop- 
ment and general fours have been ex- 
tensively traded in on and off of the 
stock exchange, and have been selected 



EXAMPLE: A FIVE PER CENT. BOND. WITH SEVEN YEARS TO RUN, PURCHASED 







JANUARY 1. 1905, ON 


A FOUR PER CENT. 


BASIS. 








Interest on 


Int. earned. Amortiza- 


Book 


Par 






Par Value. 


4% Basis. 


tion. 


Value. 


Value. 


January 1, 


1905 








$1,060.53 


$1,000.00 


July 1, 1905. 




$25.00 


$21.21 


$3.79 


1,056.74 




January 1, 


1906 


25.00 


21.14 


3.86 


1,052.88 




July 1, 1906. 






21.05 


3.95 


1,048.93 




January 1, 


1907 


25.00 


20.98 


4.02 


1,044.91 




July 1, 1907. 




25.00 


20.90 


4.10 


1,040.81 




January 1, 


1908 


25.00 


20.82 


4.18 


1,036.63 




July 1, 1908. 




25.00 


20.73 


4.27 


1,032.36 




January 1, 


1909 


25.00 


20.65 


4.35 


1,028.01 




July 1. 1909 






20.56 


4.44 


1,023.57 




January 1, 


1910 




20.47 


4.53 


1,019.04 




July 1, 1910. 




25.00 


20.38 


4.62 


1,014.42 




January 1, 


1911 




20.29 


4.71 


1,009.71 




July 1, 1911 




25.00 


20.19 


4.81 


1,004.90 




January 1, 


1912 


25.00 


20.10 


4.90 


1,000.00 








$350.00 


$289.47 


$60.53 







There is also another method of 
amortization (the pro rata method) in 
which the premium is divided by the 
number of interest periods during the 
term of the bond, the quotient being 
written off the cost of the bond and set 
aside at each interest period for rein- 
vestment. While shown to be far less 
scientific, this method, w T hen applied 
to small amounts of bonds of short 
maturity, is declared to do substantial 
justice between life tenants and remain- 
dermen and to comply with legal re- 
quirements. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT AND GENERAL MORT- 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. 

BONDS. 

r I 'HE best grade of bonds having 
“*■ practically all sold up to a point 
where they yield to the purchaser an in- 
come of less than four per cent., atten- 
tion has been largely turned to the sec- 
ond-grade issues and much study de- 
voted to the profit possibilities and safe- 
ty of the bonds which can still be pur- 
chased to yield a fair income. Because 
of the large amount issued since the 
year’s beginning, the improvement in 
the road’s position, and the advance in 
the price of the bonds which has taken 



as a fit subject for the first of this ser- 
ies of analyses of “Popular Bonds”: 

It was in 1906, a year of extensive 
refunding and new capital-raising op- 
erations, that there was authorized by 
Southern Railway a $200,000,000 is- 
sue of development and general four 
per cent, bonds, intended to provide the 
company with a comprehensive finan- 
cial scheme for refunding and better- 
ments. Of the amount authorized, $15,- 
000,000 were issued immediately to re- 
imburse the company for previous ex- 
traordinary expenditures not thereto- 
fore capitalized, and $185,000,000 were 
reserved for specific purposes. These 
included $99,834,000 to provide for fu- 
ture acquisitions and betterments, and 
$65,166,000 to retire existing bonds and 
equipment obligations. 

Bonds issued up to the present time 
amount to $62,000,000. 

Taking up first the question of the 
security behind the bonds, according to 
an official statement made by President 
Finley December 31, 1908, the total 
book value of the property covered by 
the lien of the development and general 
mortgage amounted to $351,082,771, 
and the net value of the property con- 
stituting the security for the develop- 
ment and general mortgage bonds to 
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$169,007,071. According to the same 
statement the bonds are: 

I. A FIRST LIEN UPON 

Miles. 

(a) Railroads in absolute ownership 

aggregating 765 

<b) Leaseholds of, trackage or other 
rights to use, railroads aggre- 
gating 1,085 

<c) The majority of stock of railroads 

aggregating 475 

Total 2,325 

<d) The stocks which insure perpetual 
right to use freight and passen- 
ger terminal properties at 16 of 
the principal cities of the South, 
including a bridge over the Ohio 
River at Louisville, Ky. 

<e) All future acquisitions of railroads 
constructed or purchased free 
from lien with proceeds of the 
new bonds. 

n. A SECOND LIEN, 

Subject only to the existing divisional 
mortgages (to retire which bonds 
are reserved under the new 
mortgage), and upon the acqui- 
sition, or other retirement, of 
such mortgages, then a prior 
lien, upon railroads aggregating.1,272 
III. A GENERAL LIEN, 

Subject to the first consolidated mort- 
gage and to the underlying mort- 
gages, to retire which the first 
consolidated mortgage makes 
provision, upon 

(a) Railroads in absolute ownership 

aggregating 3,854 

<b) Controlling interests in securities 

of railroads aggregating 492 

(c) Leaseholds of railroads aggre- 
gating 580 

Total 4,926 

Turning from the question of the 
security on which the bonds are based 
to the earnings of the road during the 
past few years a less satisfactory con- 
dition of things is disclosed. Total rev- 
enues from operation, for instance, 
were 11% millions more than in 1904, 
while net income over fixed charges 
was $1,890,000 less. This item of net 
income over fixed charges during the 
past few years is, indeed, about the 
weakest feature of the position of the 
development and general bonds. Just 
now Southern Railway’s earnings are 



making a very good showing, but in fig- 
uring up the value of a bond it is not 
the showing of one year that counts. 
Following is the statement of revenues 
and net income: 

Net Income 
Total Revenues Over Fixed 
from Operation. Charges. 

1905 $48,145,108.15 $5,151,632.00 

1906 53,641,438.67 5,229,065.97 

1907 56,657,994.39 2,290,321.07 

190S 52,941,716.51 401,849.93 

1909 52,188,106.00 

From these figures it is plain enough 
why the dividend on the preferred stock 
was cut off and also why the develop- 
ment and general bonds sell where they 
do. At the same time it is important 
that the possible influence of largely 
increased earnings on the price of the 
bonds should be fully appreciated. 

For, up to the time of the panic. 
Southern Railway’s earnings were In- 
creasing satisfactorily, and, the thread 
having been picked up again, bid fair 
to put the road into a much more com- 
fortable position than it has ever occu- 
pied before. Gross earnings per mile, 
for instance, increased from $5,940 in 
1903 to $7,507 in 1907, freight density 
showing a corresponding increase. 
Nineteen-eight was a bad year for the 
road in every way, but then 1908 was 
entirely abnormal and is not likely to 
be repeated in a good while. In the 
meantime, with the business outlook as 
it is, and industry in the South making 
long strides forward, there is every 
likelihood of a series of annual earn- 
ings which will raise the item of “net 
income over fixed charges’* to a point 
a good deal higher than it has ever yet 
reached. 

In the prospective earnings of South- 
ern Railway, in fact, lies the chief hope 
of decided appreciation of the bonds 
in question. As will be seen from the 
figures <dven below, the industrial de- 
velopment of the territory served has 
been something phenomenal: 



190S. 



Capital invested in cotton mills $266,000,000 

Capital invested in oil mills 90,000,000 

Capital invested in all manufactures 2,100,000,000 

Lumber products 365,000.000 

Bank deposits 1,156,000,000 

Tons of pig iron produced *3,500,000 

Tons of coal mined *95,000,000 

•Figures for 1907. 



1900. 

$113,000,000 
34 500,000 
1,153.000,000 

158.000. 000 

520.000. 000 
2,600,000 

49,000.000 



1S80. 

$21,000,000 

3,800,000 

257,000,000 



400,000 

6,000,000 
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This is progress which speaks well 
for the future earning power of the 
railroad serving the territory where it 
is taking place. One of the most prom- 
inent banking houses in New York, z 
firm closely allied with Morcran inter- 
ests, recently made the following state- 
ment over its own signature, “We esti- 
mate that by the year 1912, Southern 
Railway will be reporting gross earu- 
ings in excess of $63,000,000, as com- 
pared with $53,611,000 for 1906, in 
which year the company enjoyed its 
greatest prosperity up to the present 
time.” 

Taking these Southern Railway de- 
velopment and general fours bv and 
large, they seem to class as a bond, 
which, while having not too great a mar- 
gin of safety at present, bids fair to 
work into a stronger and stronger posi- 
tion as the earnings of the road in- 
crease. As to their price, it may be ob- 
jected that as soon as the market will 
stand it more and more of the author- 
ized but unissued $138,000,000 will be 
fed out. Judging by what has hap- 
pened so far, that is quite true, and yet 
the fact must not be lost sight of that 
the mortgage is strictly drawn and that 
every dollar of new bonds issued means 
either the retirement of a dollar of 
prior liens or else a dollar’s worth or 
more of actual value added to the prop- 
erty. The financial management of the 
company, moreover, is lodged in skilful 
hands, and its banking sponsors are in 
a position to judge the temper of the 
investment market and the advisability 
of putting out more of the bonds. The 
bond market end of the proposition, in- 
deed, is what need give the investor the 
least concern; that will be well taken 
care of. 

The Southern Railway development 
and general fours are a good business 
man’s risk. They are hardly the kind 
of a bond into which one would want 
to put money held in trust, but for the 
investor who is willing to take some 
slight risk in return for a high rate of 
income and a first-rate chance of capital 
appreciation, the bonds can be classed 
as a most attractive investment. 



THE INLAND BANK, THE FARMER,. 

AND THE BOND MARKET. 

TF Mr. Paul Morton, president of the 
**■ Equitable Life, was correct in the 
statement which he recently made about 
the farmer shortly becoming the big- 
gest buyer of bonds, it is evident that 
the bond market has a new and potent 
influence with which to reckon: “I be- 
lieve,” said Mr. Morton, “that the 
greatest buyer of American securities 
within a short time will be the Ameri- 
can farmer. He has had a succession 
of big crops and high prices. Up to 
this time he has been buying land and 
improving his farm, but he is becoming 
rich so rapidly that he is bound to be- 
come a purchaser of securities.” 

Another crop sold at high prices has ' 
been added, and the security-buying 
power of the agricultural sections fur- 
ther increased. Kansas is now the 
fourth State in the Union in assessed 
valuation of taxable property, and ex- 
pects this fall to become the richest 
State, per capita, in the entire sister- 
hood. What that means of the ability 
to absorb corporate securities, when 
once a buying movement gets started, it 
is easy to i nagine. 

Sentiment Changing. 

From the farm mortgage into which 
the farmer has up to now always in- 
vested his surplus to the bond of the 
great Eastern corporation or railroad 
is a far cry, and the change will not 
come overnight, but signs are not want- 
ing of a gradually growing sentiment 
in favor of corporate securities. For 
one thing, the increase in the wealth of 
the agricultural sections has resulted in 
the paying off of millions of dollars’ 
worth of the mortgages upon which the 
farmers used to rely for the investment 
of their surplus, and for another, the 
big insurance companies have about 
swept the field bare of any desirable 
mortgages still to be had. In the mean- 
time crops like the one just being har- 
vested mean an immense influx of mon- 
ey into the crop-raising States, some of 
which will, of course, be used to pur- 
chase land and make improvements, but 
for untold millions of which some form 
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of permanent investment will have to 
be sought. 

This is the point of interest to the 
local bank. Up to now the farmer, 
when he has ventured beyond putting 
his money into the time-honored mort- 
gage, has bought hesitatingly the bonds 
of the local street railway or the bonds 
issued by the county or township where 
he happens to live. But especially in 
the agricultural sections, issues of such 
bonds are small and the amount of mon- 
ey to be invested is large. All the time 
it is becoming more and more evident 
that it is only a matter of educating the 
farmer up to the possibilities of good 
bonds until there is developed in these 
rural sections of the country a tremen- 
dous absorptive capacity. 

Where the Banks Come In. 

A long step has been made in that 
direction this year, a number of banks 
in the interior of the Southwest adver- 
tising in the local papers that they are 
prepared to furnish their customers 
with gilt-edged bonds. A campaign of 
education, too, has been started, many 
of the banks issuing instructive litera- 
ture and making a determined effort 
to break down the hide-bound prejudice 
against the securities of the Eastern 
corporations. In some sections, all this 
has already resulted in the distribution 
of very considerable amounts of good 
bonds among the farmers, and that the 
movement is bound to grow in breadth 
and scope is a practical certainty. 

All of which has been very carefully 
noted by the bond houses in the East 
who have been keen to follow up the 
movement and have not failed to send 
their representatives hot-foot into the 
crop-sections of the country. To be 
able to sell their customers the right 
kind of bonds, the small banks of the 
West and Middle West must first have 
the right securities offered them and at 
the right prices. It is exceedingly im- 
portant, therefore, that the inland 
banks should not only be in touch with 
the bond distributers of the East, but 
should keep a close watch on investment 
conditions in the leading markets, so 
that they may choose securities profit- 
able for themselves and their customers 
6 



to buy. Distributing good bonds am mg 
the farmers is apt to be one of the most 
profitable kinds of Western banking for 
a good while to come. 

ATTITUDE OF SAVINGS BANKS 
TOWARD THE BOND MARKET. 

"V\^HETHER or not the savings 

* * banks will buy bonds extensive- 
ly this fall is a question which is being 
widely discussed among bond dealers. 
George Reith, head of the bond depart- 
ment of Foster & Adams, New York, 
expressed the following views for The 
Bankers Magazine: 

During the last four or five months 
the prices of railroad bonds, legal for 
savings bank investment, have evidenced 
a slowly sagging tendency, despite the 
fact that money during that period has 
ruled at abnormally low rates. Numerous 
offerings of new securities, the release of 
large quantities of bonds owned by nation- 
al banks which had been deposited as se- 
curity for United States government 
deposits, and the rather general indisposi- 
tion of savings banks to buy, were the 
main causes contributing to this condition. 

Savings banks have not been buyers, nor 
have they, to any considerable extent, been 
sellers of bonds. Their attitude might best 
be described as one of indifference. Most 
issues had reached prices at which pur- 
chases yielded less than four per cent.; in 
some cases, yields as low as 3.60 per cent, 
having been shown. As savings banks have 
pretty generally maintained the rate paid 
depositors at four per cent., their lack of 
eagerness to buy bonds yielding less re- 
quires no extended explanation. Hence they 
have been even more keen than usual to 
place their funds in real estate mortgages 
which would return them from four and one- 
half per cent, to five and one-half per cent. 
Besides many institutions had bought quite 
extensively during the period following the 
panic, when funds withdrawn by frightened 
and needy depositors were being returned 
and w'hen prices ruled very much lower 
than recently. Likewise the unfavorable 
conditions following the panic, many peo- 
ple being out of employment and others 
employed only part time, tended to restrict 
materially the usual growth of deposits and 
the co-incident demand for their invest- 
ment. 

At the moment, no change in the attitude 
of savings banks toward the bond market 
is discernable. As for the future, it seems 
likely that with fully restored prosperity, 
which will undoubtedly be accompanied by 
large accessions to deposits, savings banks 
must shortly become extensive buyers of 
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bonds for, from the best information ob- 
tainable, the limit of their investment in 
real estate mortgages has very nearly been 
reached and the prices of many eligible 
railroad bonds have declined sufficiently to 
make them attractive. 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING SECURITIES. 



fyJR. VANDERLIP’S address on 
Electric Lighting Securities, 
which was printed in the Investment 
Department of The Bankers Maga- 
zine for August, has attracted a great 
deal of interest, especial attention be- 
ing given to the point so forcibly made 
concerning the necessity of combination 
and cooperation. Along this line a 
bookelt entitled “The Light of Twenty 
Cities,” issued by A. H. Bickmore & 
Co., New York, gives some useful in- 
formation. 



“From the tallow candle and the 
whale-oil lamp of our fathers,” says this 
publication, “to the brilliant arc lamp 
that now illumines our cities and the 
soft gas light that brightens our homes 
is a long step in the march of human 
progress. 

“The growth of public lighting ser- 
vice and of the investment therein is 
perhaps greater, more rapid and more 
certain than in any other business de- 
velopment. Recent estimates place 
the investment in this business in ex- 
cess of two billion dollars. 

“The technical problems of supply- 
ing this demand have been overcome in 
large measure and the business of the 
modern corporations engaged in fur- 
nishing light, heat and power has be- 
come as certain as the setting of the 
sun. 

“Business economics have created the 
corporation, through which large un- 
dertakings may be most advantageous- 
ly handled, and nowhere can the cor- 
porate form of ownership and manage- 
ment be more successfully applied than 
in the public service of light, heat and 
power. 

“Any single company, conservatively 
financed and well managed is, in this 
field, practically certain of successful 
operation, but the consolidation of ten, 
twenty or thirty such companies, under 
economical and efficient management, 



eliminates any possible question of 
doubt. If ‘In Union there is Strength' 
be true it could not be better exempli- 
fied.” 



NATURAL RESOURCES AS SECU- 
RITY FOR BONDS. 

"DONDS secured by natural resources 
such as timber, coal, water power, 
etc., are coming to take an increasingly 
important place in the investment mar- 
kets. Coal bonds have, of course, been 
a recognized form of investment secur- 
ity for many years, but it is only com- 
paratively recently that bonds secured 
on standing timber, for instance, have 
found their way into general favor. 
Bonds of this kind pav a high rate of 
interest and when properly safeguard- 
ed are stable income-producers. 

In the purchase of “specialties” such 
as timber bonds, irrigation bonds, etc., 
there are two considerations which 
should go ahead of everything else. 
First in importance is the character of 
the bankers behind the project and their 
facilities for full investigation; sec- 
ondly, the existence of an adequate sink- 
ing fund, offsetting the inevitable de- 
crease in security through the cutting 
down of the trees, the mining of the 
coal, etc. 

Concerning the extent to which the 
business of the company should be as- 
sessed for the purpose of providing for 
this sinking fund, there is no hard and 
fast rule — if the bonds are being han- 
dled by safe and conservative interests 
proper safeguards will be taken. In 
bonds of this kind — high-income-bear- 
ing specialties — the great guarantee is 
the character of the banker behind the 
project. With a well-known and well- 
established bond it makes but little dif- 
ference who the broker is, but with 
these “specialties” just that is the all- 
important point. 

From the West comes the report that 
never before has there been such a mar- 
ket as there is now in the small towns 
for bonds of this class. One explana- 
tion is that the crop money is being 
largely “pre-invested.” Another is that 
the wealth acquired by the agricultural 
communities during the past few years 
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has resulted in the paying off of farm 
mortgages on an enormous scale and 
that this money is seeking some other 
form of investment paying a corre- 
spondingly high rate of interest. 



PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS. 

TJUBLIC utility bonds, on account of 
*■* the high income which they still 
yield are playing an important part in 
the present bond market. Among the 
most active issues of this class are the 
bonds underlying the great New Jersey 
Public Service Corporation. Of this 
important group Messrs. B. H. and F. 
W. Pelzer of New York write as fol- 
lows for The Bankers Magazine: 

The Public Service Corporation was in- 
corporated May 6, 1003, and controls prac- 
tically the entire street railway business of 
northern New Jersey, and the gas and 
lighting interests of the greater part of 
New Jersey under perpetual franchises. The 
corporation has outstanding $18,750,000 
common stock all issued at par, and has 
offered to stockholders of record Sept. 30 
the right to subscribe to additional stock 
at par to the extent of twenty-five per cent, 
of their present holdings. This will make 
the outstanding stock issue after October 1, 
$23,437,500, all issued at par. Dividends on 
the outstanding stock are being paid at the 
rate of five per cent, per annum. Inter- 
est bearing certificates to take up stocks 
of underlying companies, issued $19,730,- 
570, receives dividends in 1909 of four and 
one-half per cent.; 1910, five per cent.; 
1911, five and one-half per cent.; 1912 and 
thereafter, six per cent. The company has 
outstanding now $7,250,000 collateral trust 
notes, due Nov. 1, 1909, which will be re- 
tired on that date by an issue of first 
mortgage five per cent, bonds, of which 
there is now outstanding $5,500,000. Au- 
thorized issue $50,000,000 at par. There are 
outstanding $6,250,000 five per cent, con- 
vertible notes, due November 1, 1909, con- 
vertible into commion stock at par, or such 
part as have not been converted up to date. 

Underlying these securities are some 
twenty-five or thirty issues on which inter- 
est must be provided for before the Public 
Service Corporation receives its own bond 
and stock interest and dividends. There 



are eight lighting companies whose stock- 
holders are guaranteed dividends as 
shown below. 

The bonds of the foregoing companies 
therefore should be very attractive as in- 
vestments for the average business man or 
woman. They yield from 4.50 per cent, to 
5.50 per cent. on. the market price, if held 
to maturity, and should advance in price 
through the natural increase of business 
following the building up of their several 
communities. 



BOND NOTES. 

— Among recent interesting offerings 
are the Argentine Government Internal 
fives offered by Sig. H. Rosenblatt & 
Co. of New York. The amortization 
of the bonds is fully provided for by 
a sinking fund, by the operation of 
which the loan will be paid off in thirty- 
six years at the latest. The bonds yield 
about 51/4 per cent., are listed on the 
leading continental exchanges and have 
been issued by J. P. Morgan & Co., 
First National Bank and the National 
City Bank. As proof of their popular- 
ity abroad, it is a fact that the iden- 
tical English issue is quoted 2^2 per 
cent, higher than the American issue. 

The average proportion of require- 
ments for interest and amortization of 
the Argentine national debt in relation 
to the total revenue was as follows: 



Year. Per cent. 

1905 34.94 

1906 26.36 

1907 26.64 

1908 26.40 



— Borden's Condensed Milk is anoth- 
er company of almost national impor- 
tance whose securities are not dealt in 
on any regular exchange, but in which 
there is at all times a ready market “be- 
tween houses." Messrs. Dominick 
Bros. & Co. are the specialists in these 
stocks. 

— Flint & Pere Marquette first 6s 
at 112*4 and interest, netting the in- 
vestor about 4.54 per cent., are one of 



Essex & Hudson Gas Company 

Gas & Electric Company of Bergen County 

Hudson County Gas Company 

Newark Consolidated Gas Company 

Paterson & Passaic Gas & Electric Company.... 
So. Jersey Gas, Electric & Traction Company.... 

Somerset, Union & Middlesex Lighting Co 

United Electric Company of New Jersey 

Also: 

Consolidated Traction Company of New Jers 

Public Service Interest-Bearing Certificates 



8 % in 1909 and thereafter. 

3 % in 1909; rises to 57c in 1915. 

6% 7c in 1909; rises to 87c in 1911. 

5 % in 1909 and thereafter. 

in 1909; 5% in 1910 and thereafter. 
8 7c in 1909 and thereafter. 

2*4% in 1909; rises to 4% in 1912. 

3 % in 1909; rises to 57c in 1912. 

4 7c since 1908. 

4 % 7c in 1909; rises to 67® In 1913. 
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the offerings of Judson G. Wall & Sons, 
10 Wall street, New York. The line 
upon which the bonds are a first mort- 
gage extends across the center of the 
State of Michigan and is th$ backbone 
of the Pere Marquette system, which 
guarantees the bonds. Provision has 
already been made to retire these bonds. 

— Messrs. A. M. Kidder & Co., New 
York, who make a specialty of guaran- 
teed stocks, report that there is a steady 
investment absorption of these issues. 
There are many investors who prefer 
guaranteed stocks to any but the best 
of bonds. 

— New Amsterdam Gas fives, which 
underlie the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York and at present prices are 
among the most attractive of public 
utility bonds, are being offered by Wil- 
liamson & Squire, New York. The 
same firm is also making a specialty of 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal 
Company stock. 

— Public utility bonds still to be 
bought on an attractive income basis 
are the Granite City Gas Light & Fuel 
Company fives being offered by the 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 
The company serves Granite City and 
Madison, which have a combined popu- 
lation of about 16,000, and are located 
adjacent to the city of East St. Louis, 
111., just across the river from St. 
Louis. Granite City is now being con- 
nected with St. Louis by the new 
$5,000,000 bridge of the McKinley 
Traction System. These bonds are se- 
cured by an absolute first mortgage on 
the plants, property and franchises of 
the company, the duplication value of 
which is over twice the outstanding 
hond issue. The net earnings for the 
year 1908 were almost three times the 
amount of the annual interest on these 
bonds. 

— Twenty-year first mortgage five per 
cent, bonds of the Gary & Interurban 
Railway Company, the electric railway 
of the new “Steel City” on Lake Michi- 
gan, are being offered by Messrs. Cram, 
Mulliken & Company of New York and 
Boston. Gary is located at the extreme 
southern end of Lake Michigan, has a 
population of approximately 30,000 



and is a development of the ideas of 
Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, who 
is quoted as saying: “Within two years 
it will have a population in the neigh- 
borhood of 100,000 and will no doubt 
in time become the largest city in the 
state of Indiana.” 

— Irrigation bonds, an exhaustive 
study of which appeared in the “In- 
vestments” department of the July is- 
sue, are finding increased favor among 
investors. A good example of this type 
of bond is to be found in the county of 
Logan, Colorado, municipal water sixes 
being offered by Farson Son & Co., 
New York. The bonds mature serially 
from 1920 to 1929 and are being sold 
on a 5.75 per cent, basis. Without ex- 
ception there has never been a default 
in the interest or principal oayments on 
Colorado municipal irrigation district 
bond issues. 

— The Equitable Trust Company 
and Swartwout & Appenzellar will 
shortly bring out an issue of $3,450,000 
twenty-year four per cent, bonds, se- 
cured by a first mortgage on the Broad 
Exchange Building and the property 
upon which it stands. The total of the 
issue is only about equal to one-half 
the appraised value of the property 
covered by the mortgage. The fund- 
ing of a maturing mortgage of this size 
into a twenty-year bond will open an 
avenue for other transactions of a sim- 
ilar character. 



\\^HETHER or not preferred stocks 
* * get the attention they deserve 
is a good deal of a question in the opin- 
ion of Messrs. Schmidt & Gallatin of 
New York, who make a specialty of this 
class of security. Preferred stocks of 
some of the country’s leading railroads, 
which, in point of safety of income, 
compare favorably with many popular 
bonds, can still be bought to yield pro- 
portionately larger returns. As for the 
preferred stocks of the industrials 
whose common stocks have a clear and 
unbroken dividend record, there are few 
more attractive “business men’s” in- 
vestments at the present time. 
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[Corrected to September 20, approximate yield figured as of October 1.] 



Quoted by Judson G. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and industrial securi- 
ties, 10 Wall st., New York. 

STATE AND CITY BONDS. 

ApDrox. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

Alabama 4s, 1956 104 -105 3.78 

Georgia 4 Vis, 1915 104 -105 3.40 

Massachusetts 3 Vis, 1940 99 - 99 Vi 3.53 

New York State 3s. 1959 103 -104 Vi 2.88 

So. Car. 4 Vis. 1933 104 -106 4.10 

Boston 3 Vis. July. 1929 96 %- 97 Vi 3.70 

N. Y. City 4 Vis, Nov., 1917 104 Vi -104 Vi 3.85 

N. Y. City 4s, Nov., 1957 101 -101% 3.93 

N. Y. City 3 Vis, Nov., 1954 90 %- 91% 3.96 

N. Y. City rev. 6s, Nov., 1910.. 103 -103% 2.90 

SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial se- 
curities. Date of maturity is given, because of 
the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day is otherwise 
specified; interest is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 

Approx. 

Bid. Asked.Yield. 
Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15. ’ll.. 98% 99 4.65 

Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 15, ’12.. 97% 98 4.85 

Am. Loco. 5s, Oct., '10 100% 100% 4.20 

Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., ’10.. 100% 100% 3.35 

Atl. Coast L. 5s, Mar., ’10. ..100% 100% 3.20 

“Big Four’’ 5s, June, ’ll 101% 101% 4.05 

B. , R. & Pitts. Equip. 4 %s. . 99% 101% 4.37 

C. , H. & D. 4s, July, 1913... 97 97% 4.75 

Del. & Hud. 4 %s, July, ’22... 102% 103 % 4.17 

Gen. Rubber 4%s, July, ’15.. 94 96 5.50 

Int. R. T. 6s, May, ’ll 103% 104 3.25 

K. C. R. & L. 6s, Sept., ’12.. 99% 100 5.00 

Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’10 99% 100% 4.45 

Louis. & N. 5s. Mar., ’10 100% 100% 3.20 

Lake Shore 5s, Feb., ’10 100% 100% 3.50 

Mich. Cen. 5s, Feb., ’10 100 Vi 100% 3.50 

Minn. & St. L. 6s, Feb., ’ll.. 98% 99% 5.45 

N. Y. Central 5s, Feb., ’10... 100% 100% 3.50 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '10.100% 101 5.00 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’12.102% 102% 4.15 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., '14.103% 103% 4.15 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., ’16.104% 105% 4.15 

N. Y. C. Eq. Tr. 6s, Nov., ’19.106 106% 4.15 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s. Jan. 9. ’10.100% 100% 3.35 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., ’ll... 101 101% 3.87 

N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, '12.101% 102 Vi 4.03 

Norf. & West. 5 s, May, ’10.. 100% 100% 3.70 

No. American 6s, May, ’12... 99% 101 4.55 

Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, ’10.. 100% 100% 3.50 

St. L. & S. F. 5s, Jan., ’ll., 99% 99% 5.50 

St. L. & S. F. 4 %s, Feb., ’12. 96 96% 6.00 

S.A.L. rec. cfs. 6s, June. ’ll.. 100 ... ... 

S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s. Jan., '12. .100 

Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., '10 100% 100% 3.87 

Tidewater 6s, June, ’13 102% 102% 5.20 

Pitts., Shawmut & North, roc. 

ctfs. 6s Jan., '14 99 100 5.00 

Wabash 4%s. May, ’10 99% 100 4.50 

Westinghouse 6s, Aug., ’10. ..100% 100% 5.04 

Wood Worsted Mills 4%s, 

Mar., ’ll 99 Vi 99% 4.85 
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Bid. Asked. 



Kansas City, St. L. & Chic., pref..l36 145 

Lake Shore & Mich. Southern 300 320 

Little Miami 211 213 

Louisiana & Missouri River, pref. .165 175 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven 120 126 

Mobile & Birmingham 76 76 

Mobile & Ohio 85 88 

Morris & Essex 182 185 

Nashville & Decatur 184 189 

New Hampshire & Northampton. .104 107 

New York, Lackawanna & West.. 125 130 

North Carolina Railroad 163 170 

North Pennsylvania 200 210 

Northern R. R. of N. H 130 

Northern R. R. of N. J 90 95 

Norwich & Worcester, pref 200 

Ogden Mine R. R 95 105 

Old Colony 195 200 

Oswego & Syracuse 224 230 

Peoria & Bureau Valley 185 192 

Philadelphia & Trenton 250 

Pitts., Bessemer & Lake Erie 34 37 

Pitts.. Bessemer & Lake E.. pref. . 70 74 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chic 173 177 

Pittsfield & North Adams 116 

Pittsburgh, McKeesp't & Yiough.,125 132 

Providence & Worcester 265 275 

Rensselaer & Saratoga 195 202 

Rome & Clinton 145 150 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. . 124 128 

Saratoga & Schenectady 168 

Southwestern of Georgia 112 114 

Troy A Greenbush 174 

Up~— Coos 125 

Utica A Black River 174 178 

Utica. Chenango & Susquehanna. . .153 156 

United N. J. R. R. & Canal 252 255 

Valley of New York 123 130 

Ware River 185 ... 

Warren Railroad 175 180 



NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 



[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 

Quoted by Williamson & Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York. 



Interest. 

Bleecker St & Ful Fy 



Bid. Asked. 



1st 4s 1950 J&J 61 68 

Bway Surf Ry 1st 5s 1924 J&J 102 104 

Bway & 7th Av stock 140 160 

Bway & 7th Av Con 5s. 1943 J&J 102 105 

Bway & 7th Av 2d 6s.. 1914 J&N 100 101 

Col & 9th Av 1st 5s... 1993 M&S 99 101 

Christopher & 10th St Q J 80 90 

Dry Dk E B & Bat 5s. 1932 J&D 96 100 

Dry Dook E B & Bat 

Ctfs 5s 1914 F&A 48 52 

4 2d St M & St N Av 6s. 1910 M&S 99 V* 100 4 

Lex Av & Pav Fy 5s .1922 M&S 96 100 



Second Av Ry stock 17 20 

Second Av Ry 1st 5s. .1909 M&N 97V* 99 

Second Av Ry Cons 5s. 1948 F&A 74 77 

Sixth Av Ry stock 110 125 



South Ferrv Ry 1st 5s. 1919 A&O 90 94 

Tarryt’n W P & M 5s. 1928 M&S 60 80 

Union Ry 1st 5s 194 2 F&A 100 103 

Westchester El Ry 5s. 1943 J&J 65 85 

Yonkers Ry 1st 5s 1946 A&O 88 95 

Central Union Gas 5s.. 1927 J&J 102 103 

Equitable Gas Light 5s. 1932 M&S 104 108 



New Amst Gas Cons 5s. 1948 J&.T 101 V* 102V* 



N Y & E 


R Gas 1st 5s. 1944 


J&J 


104 


105% 


N Y & E 


R Gas Con 5s. 1945 


J&J 


97 


100 


Northern 


Union Gas 5s. 1927 


M&N 


98 


100 


Standard 


Gas Lieht 5s. 1930 


M&N 


100 


108 


Westchest 


er Light 5s . . 1950 


J&D 


103 V* 


106 


Brooklyn 


Ferry Gen 5s. 1943 




31 


33 



Hoboken Fy 1st Mtg 5s. 1946 


M&N 


106 V* 


107 V* 


NY & Bkn Fy 1st Mt 6s. 1911 


J&J 


8 f 


92 


NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s. 1946 


J&D 


96% 


98 


NY & East River Fy 


Q M 


34 ' 


39 


10th & 23d St Ferry 


A&O 


36 




10th & 23d St Fv 1st 58.1919 


J&D 


65 


*70 


Union Ferry 


Q J 


29V* 


31 


Union Ferry 1st 6s.... 1920 


M&N 


96 


99 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., A Co., broker and 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 



street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

American Book 148 168 

American Brake Shoe & F 67 70 

American Brake Shoe & F. Pref. .105 109 

American Brass 112 118 

American Chicle 225 230 

American Chicle pref 102 106 

American Coal Products 77 79 

American Gas & Electric 43 4 4 V* 

American Gas & Electric pref.... 4 2 Vi 44 

American Light & Traction 245 250 

American Light & Traction pref.. 105 108 

American Typefounders 39 44 

American Typefounders pref 96 100 

Babcock & Wilcox 105 110 

Borden s Milk 120 123 

Borden's Milk pref 104 109 

Bush Terminal 34 40 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting 74 77 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref. . 80 85 

Cripple Creek Cent 30 36 

Cripple Creek Cent, pref 50 56 

Du Pont Powder 126 130 

Du Pont Powder pref 86 89 

E. W. Bliss 120 128 

E. W. Bliss pref 125 180 

Empire Steel & Iron 10 16 

Empire Steel & Iron pref........ 70 ... 

International Nickel 105 113 

International Nickel pref 86 90 

International Silver 7 10 

International Silver pref 97 102 

Inter. Time Recording 50 65 

Inter. Time Recording pref 92 98 

Lackawanna Steel 55 58 

National Sugar pref 98 102 

Royal Baking Powder 162 172 

Royal Baking Powder pref 108 111 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. .. 128 130 

Singer Manufacturing 455 4«5 

Standard Coupler 24 30 

Standard Coupler pref 105 113 

Texas & Pacific Coal 93 98 

Tri-City Ry. & Lt 21 24 

Tri-City Railway & Light pref.... 88 92 

Union Typewriter 66 70 

Union Typewriter 1st pref 114 119 

Union Typewriter 2d pref 114 118 

United States Envelope 52 55 

United States Envelope pref 112 115 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol 26 30 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol pref 90 94 

Virginian Railway 25 30 

Western Pacific 27 V* 31 

Worthington Pump pref 107 110 



ACTIVE BONDS. 

[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange. 44 Pine 



street. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Amer. Agri. Chem. 5s 101% 102V* 

Amer. Steel Foundries 4s. 1923.... 70 75 

Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1935.... 102 106 

Balt. 4 & Ohio. Southwest. DIv. 3 4s. 90% 91% 

Bethlehem Steel 5s 88% 89% 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 99V* 99 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy 111 Div. 4s. . .100% 101 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 111. Div. 3V*s. 89% 90 

Cin., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 97 97 

Denver & Rio Grande Refng 5s.. 94% 95 

Louis. & Nashville unified 4s 99 V* 99 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s 86 86% 

Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 93% 93% 

Savannah. Florida & Western 6s.. 126 129 

Va. Carolina Chcm. 1st 5s 98 V* 100 

Western Maryland 4s 85 86 V* 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s.... 86V* 88 

Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 93 93V* 

Western Pacific 5s 98% 98% 
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Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
Investment securities. 30 Broad street. New 
York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 5s, 1944. 80 85 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s. 1922.105 110 

Clearfield Bltum. Coal 1st 4s. 1940. 80 85 

Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- 
ing Fund 6s, 1935 86 90 

Continental Coal 1st 5s, 1952 95 100 

Fairmont Coal 1st 5s. 1931 94% 96% 

Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Fund 5s. 1951 100 106 

Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Coke, 1st 6s, 1949 100 

New Mexico Railway & Coal 1st & 

Coll. Tr. 5s, 1947 98 100 

New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll. Tr. 5s, 1951 97 99 

Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 5s. 1954 105 107 

Pleasant Val. Coal Co. 1st 5s, 1928. 81 85 

Pocohontas Consol. Collieries 1st 

5s. 1957 87 89 

Somerset Coal Co. 1st 5s. 1932.... 94% 96% 

Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s. 1944 70 76 

Vandalia Coal 1st 6s. 1930 100 

Victor Fuel 1st 5s. 1953 85 87 

Webster Coal & Coke 1st 5s. 1942.. 90 
West End Coll. 1st 5s. 1913 95 



POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 

Quotf d by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932 97% 100 



Bid. Asked. 



Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative 87% 91 

Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 25% 27% 

Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 6%, due 

1933 

Arizona Power Co. Pref 40 42 

Arizona Power Co. Com 22 25 

Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 

5%. due 1946 90 92 

Western Power Co. Pref 50 62 

Western Power Co. Com 29 ... 

Mobile Elec. Co. Bds., 5%. due 1946. 88 93% 

Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 6% 75 

Mobile Electric Co. Com 20 ... 



FOREIGN BONDS. 

[Corrected to Sept. 20.] 

Quoted by Zimmermann & Forshay, bankers, 
9 and 11 Wall street. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



German consols 3%s 94% 95% 

German consols 3s 85 86 

Prussian Government 4s 102% 103% 

Bavarian Government 4s 102 103 

Hessian Government 3%s 94 96 

Saxony Government 3s 85% 86% 

Hamburg Government 3s 84% 85% 

City of Berlin 4s 101% 102% 

City of Cologne 4s 101 102 

City of Augsburg 4s 100 101 

City of Munich 4s 101 102 

City of Frankfurt-am-Main 3%s.. 95 96 

City of Vienna 4s 97% 98% 

Mexican Government gold 5s 101% 102% 

Russian Government gold 4s 91 92 

Frrnch Government rente 3s 97 98 

British consols 2%s 83% 84% 



BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 

Corrected to September 10, 1909. 



NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 



Dlv 


Rate 


Bid. 


Asked 


Aetna National Bank 


8 


180 


200 


Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 


10 


240 


250 


Bank of America 


26 


675 


585 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


12 


330 


338 


Bank of the Metropolis.... 


16 


375 


410 


Bank of N. Y., N. B. A 


14 


330 


340 


Bank of Washington Hts.. 


8 


265 




Battery Park Nat. Bank... 




130 




Bowery Bank 


12 


375 




Bronx Borough Bank .... 




300 




Bryant Park Bank 




150 




Century Bank 


6 


160 


176 


Chase National Bank 


6 


300 




Chatham National Bank.... 


16 


290 




Chelsea Exchange Bank. . . . 


8 


190 




Chemical National Bank.... 


1 5 


425 


440 


Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 


6 


156 


1 r* 


Coal & Iron Nat. Bank 




145 


150 


Colonial Bank 


10 


400 




Columbia Bank 


12 


375 


425 


Corn Exchange Bank 


16 


332 


337 


East River Nat. Bank 


6 


120 


130 


Fidelity Bank 


6 


165 


176 


Fifth Avenue Bank 100 


4000 




Fifth National Bank 


12 


300 




First National Bank 


32 


825 


840 


Fourteenth Street Bank .... 


10 


160 




Fourth National Bank .... 


8 


230 




Gallatin National Bank.... 


12 


340 


350 


Garfield National Bank.... 


12 


290 




German-American Bank ... 


6 


135 




German Exchange Bank... 


20 


450 


500 


Germania Bank 


20 


500 




Greenwich Bank 


10 


250 


275 


Hanover National Bank.... 


16 


560 




Importers' & Traders' Nat. 








Bank 


20 


540 


650 


Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. . 


8 


195 




Jefferson Bank 


10 


180 




Liberty National Bank .... 


20 


540 


560 


Lincoln National Bank .... 


8 


425 


440 


Market A Fulton Nat. Bk. 


12 


256 


265 



Dlv. 


Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Mechanics’ Nat. Bank .... 


12 


254 


260 


Mercantile Nat. Baftk 


4 


165 


180 


Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk... 


6 


160 


170 


Merchants' Nat. Bank .... 


7 


157 


165 


Metropolitan Bank 


8 


185 


195 


Mount Morris Bank 


10 


250 




Mutual Bank 


8 


290 


310 


Nassau Bank 


8 


210 




Nat. Bk. of Commerce 


8 


187 


190 


Nat. Butchers’ A Drovers’ . . 


6 


140 


150 


National City Bank 


10 


386 


391 


National Copper Bank .... 


8 


265 




National Park Bank 


16 


455 


465 


National Reserve Bank .... 




135 


143 


New Netherlands’ Bank.... 




200 




N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 


40 


800 




N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank. .. . 


8 


173 




Night & Day Bank 




200 


240 


Nineteenth Ward Bank .... 


is 




410 


Northern Bank 


6 


ioo 


115 


Pacific Bank 


8 


235 




Peoples’ Bank 


10 


280 


300 


Phenix National Bank .... 


6 


175 


185 


Plaza Bank 


20 


610 


630 


Seaboard National Bank... 


10 


355 


375 


Second National Bank .... 


12 


375 




Sherman National Bank.... 




140 




State Bank 


10 


290 




Twelfth Ward Bank 


6 




iso 


Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 


6 


160 




Union Ex. Nat. Bk 


10 


187 


i 93 


West Side Bank 


12 


600 




Yorkville Bank 


16 


450 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 





Dlv. Rate. 


. Bid. 


Asked. 


Astor Trust Co 


8 


335 


345 


Bankers Trust Co. . . . 


16 


500 


550 


Broadway Trust Co. . 


6 


140 


150 


Brooklvn Trust Co. . . 


20 


415 




Carnegie Trust Co. . . . 


8 


175 


1S5 


Citizens' Trust Co. . . . 




130 




Central Trust Co. 


.... 36 


1000 


1025 


Columbia Trust Co. . . 


8 


285 


310 


Commercial Trust Co. 




140 


150 
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Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Empire Trust Co 


8 


300 




Equitable Trust Co 


20 


475 


500 


Farmers* Loan & Trust Co. 






(par $25) 


40 


1520 




Fidelity Trust Co 


6 


200 


210 


Fifth Avenue Trust Co 


12 


400 


Fiatbush Trust Co 


8 


200 




Franklin Trust Co 


8 


205 


220 


Fulton Trust Co 


10 


280 


Gua-anty Trust Co 


20 


670 


685 


Guardian Trust Co 




160 




Hamilton Trust Co 


10 


265 


275 


Home Trust Co 


4 


105 


Hudson Trust Co 


6 


175 


190 


International Bank’g Corp. . 


4 


140 


160 


Kings Co. Trust Co 


14 


500 


Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 




340 


350 


Lawyers Mortgage Co 


ii 


240 


250 


Lawyers Title Insurance & 








Trust Co 


12 


240 


250 


Lincoln Trust Co 




160 


165 


Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 


12 


300 


Manhattan Trust Co. (par 






$30) 


12 


365 


385 


Mercantile Trust Co 


30 


725 


Metropolitan Trust Co 


24 


535 


550 


Morton Trust Co 


20 


500 


530 


Mutual Alliance Trust Co. . 


8 


120 


135 


Nassau Trust Co 


8 




165 


National Surety Co 


8 


190 


200 


N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 


45 


1075 


1100 


N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. . 


10 


225 


230 


New' York Trust Co 


32 


625 




Peoples* Trust Co 


12 


280 




Standard Trust Co 


12 


350 




Title Guar. & Trust Co 


20 


500 


606 


Trust Co. of America 


10 


360 


376 


Union Trust Co 


50 


1300 


U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co 


24 


440 


450 


United States Trust Co.... 


50 


1250 




Van Norden Trust Co 


12 




260 


Washington Trust Co 


12 


375 


400 


Windsor Trust Co 


6 




135 






BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 



Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 



New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 
Congress St., Boston. 



Name. 

Atlantic National Bank 

Boylston National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

Eliot National Bank 

First National Bank 

First Ward National Bank 

Fourth National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 

National Market Rank. Brighton.. 
Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank .... 

Old Boston National Bank 

Peoples* National Bank, Roxbury.. 

Second National Bank 

South End National Bank 

State National Bank 

Webster & Atlas National Bank.. 
Winthrop National Bank 



Div. 


Last 


Rate. 


Sale. 


6 


145 V* 


4 


103% 


6 


140 


8 


218 


12 


328 % 


8 


181 % 


7 


165 


10 


250% 


10 


250 


6 


172% 


6 


102 


8 


167 


10 


315 


7 


186% 


12 


• 


6 


162 


5 


125 


6 


130 


10 


227% 


5 


104% 


7 


175 


7 


165% 


10 


325 



* No public sales. 



BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 



Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

American Trust Co 8 345 

Bay State Trust Co 7 * 

Beacon Trust Co 8 185 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co 14 369 

City Trust Co 12 400 

Columbia Trust Co 5 120 

Commonwealth Trust Co 6 211 

Dorchester Trust Co 106 

Exchange Trust Co • 

Federal Trust Co 6 130 

International Trust Co 16 400 

Liberty Trust Co • 



Name. 

Mattapan D. & T. Co. 
Mechanics Trust Co. . . 
New England Trust Co. 
Old Colony Trust Co. . . 

Puritan Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co. . 
United States Trust Co. 



Div. Last 
Rate. Sale. 

6 201 

6 110 

15 309 

20 625 

6 190 

8 • 

16 225 



• No public sales. 



CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 162 
Monroe St., Chicago. 



Calumet National Bank 

Commercial National Bank. 
Continental National Bank. 



Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 
Hamilton National Bank... 
Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 

Monroe National Bank 

Nat. Bank of the Republic. 

National City Bank 

National Produce Bank 
Prairie National Bank .’ . 



Austin State Bank 275 

Central Trust Co 7 icq 

Chicago City Bank 10 174 

Chicago Savings Bank 6 189 

Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 10 189 

Drexel State Bank 10 162 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 180 

Englewood State Bank 6 112 

Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank 8 300 

Hibernian Banking Assn... 8 220 

Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. . 16-4ex. 506 
Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 7 119 

Lake View Tr. & Sav Bk. . 5 114 

Merchants Loan & Tr. Co. . 12 400 

Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk 6 119 

Northern Trust Co 8 305 

Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 168 

Prairie State g 260 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 8 166 

Railway Exchange Bank... 4 115 

Security Bank ic 0 

South Chicago sav. Bank.. *6 130 

State Bank of Chicago.... 12 290 

Stock Yards Savings Bank. 8 210 

Union Stock Yds. State Bk. 6 128 

Western Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 6 156 

Woodlawn Trust Co 6 124 



. Rate. 


Bid. 


Aaked. 


6 


150 




12 


220 


225 


8 


268 


271 


12 


383 


390 


10 


220 


225 


16 


478 


482 


10 


240 




8 


187 


isi 


5 


135 


137 


12 


252 


262 


4 


131 


141 


8 


200 


203 


6 


198 


201 




131 


136 




140 


... 


BANKS. 




Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 




275 





170 

178 

143 

196 

166 

189 

115 

226 

620 

122 

116 
406 
123 
320 
178 



165 

136 

300 

1*32 

160 

126 



THE GOLD EXHIBIT AT SEAT- 
TLE. 

I X the Alaska Building at the Seattle 
Exposition there is an exhibit of gold 
said to be worth $1,500,000. Besides 
the display of dust, nuggets and bars 
brought from Alaska for the Exposition, 
there are on view Jaget Lindberg’s $3,000 
Nome nugget, the largest ever found in 
Alaska, and eighty-three other nuggets from 
Seward Peninsula, also Mrs. Clarence 
Berry’s $70,000 collection of nuggets, one 
of which weighs 115 ounces. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 

Largest and Most Important Gathering in the History of the American 

Bankers' Association. 

By Edward White. 

With Photographs Taken for The Bankers Magazine by J. W. Taylor. 



'T'HE thirty-fifth annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation was a record-breaker in every par- 
ticular, having the largest attendance of 
both delegates and visitors, awakening 
the greatest amount of interest and 
transacting the most important busi- 
ness of any gathering in the history of 
the Association. The same may no 
doubt be said of every convention of 
this association, its growth from year 
to year being so substantial and its vol- 
ume of business becoming so large and 
so important as to warrant such a state- 
ment at each succeeding meeting. But 
the Chicago convention went so far in 
advance of every preceding assemblage 
that it is difficult to reflect upon it with- 
out taking on at least some of the pride 
and enthusiasm of the occasion. 

Growth of American Banking. 

Although the facts were not specific- 
ally treated by the convention, it is nev- 
ertheless fitting that this review should 
emphasize the standing of the United 
States as the greatest of all the world 
powers in banking. In the year 1908, 
the latest date of available data fur- 
nished by the Comptroller, the banking 
power of the world was $45,750,300,- 
000, of which the United States held 
$17,642,705,271, or 38.8 per cent. The 
next highest showing was that of the 
British Empire, with $11,157,000,000, 
or about 25 per cent, of the total. 

Growth Since the Organization of 
the Association. 

A preliminary organization of the 
American Bankers’ Association was ef- 
fected at Saratoga in 1875, and at that 
time there were 6,467 banks of all kinds 
in the United States, 2,092 of which 
were national banks. The system of 
collecting the data and reporting the 
condition of banking institutions oper- 



ated under the supervision of the vari- 
ous States was as yet undeveloped, tl.e 
only absolutely accurate reckoning be- 
ing the reports of taxalle capital and 
deuosits. A consolidation of these 
items with the capital, surplus, undivid- 
ed profits and deposits of the national 
banks in existence October 25, 1875 > 
showed that they reached a total of 
$2,137,274,484. On June 3, 1908, the 
individual deposits alone of all the 
banks in the United States reached the 
enormous total of $12,784,51 1,1 69, or 
six times the total deposits and capital 
of thirty-four years previous. 

Opening of the Convention. 

The first day of the convention found 
a registration of over 3,000 delegates 
and visitors, and the opening exercises 
showed nearly every State and Terri- 
tory in the Union with representatives 
in their seats. As President Reynolds, 
in his easy, natural way, called the con- 
vention to order, it was plain to see that 
a good business session was on hand, 
and that, although Chicago had fairly 
outdone itself in its efforts to entertain 
and please the delegates, there was yet 
an inclination and a determination to 
make the “business first’’ rule stick. 

The delivery of the invocation by the 
Reverend James A. Milburn, pastor of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church* 
was followed by an address of welcome 
on behalf of the State of Illinois by 
Governor Charles S. Deneen. 

The delegates were welcomed on be- 
half of the city by Joseph T. Talbert, 
president of the Chicago Clearing 
House Association, and vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Talbert spoke enthusiastical- 
ly of the growth of the association since 
its first meeting in Chicago in 1885, and 
dwelt with considerable impressiveness 
upon the progress of banking and bank- 
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ing methods, the panic of 1893 and its 
lessons, the repeal of the Bland Act 
and the death of the silver question. 
Then he showed how we had learned to 
deal with panics and financial depres- 
sions by citing the wise course pursued 
in 1907 by the leading cities in the is- 
sue of clearing-house certificates, and 
the use of our credit in mitigating the 
evils of such a time. Mr. Talbert closed 



dent of the Continental National Bank 
of Chicago, was in many respects the 
most noteworthy feature of the conven- 
tion. Aside from his strong presenta- 
tion of the development of the asso- 
ciation, which was in itself a remark- 
able showing, he took hold of the eco- 
nomic phases of American banking and 
handled them skilfully and masterfully, 
manifesting a close study of the entire 




On the Hurricane Deck of the “ South Haven.” 



his treatment of the question with the 
following pointed observation: 

But we shall not be able to prevent pan- 
ics until the Government, which itself harm- 
fully meddles in the business of banking, 
shall permit its chartered banks, always, 
of course, within proper limitations and un- 
der safe regulations, the use of the civ- 
ilized weapons of financial warfare, and the 
employment of defenses for protection of 
individual credit. Without such weapons 
and defenses we are, and shall remain, al- 
most helpless. 

Address of President Reynolds. 

The address of the president of the 
association, George M. Reynolds, presi- 



currenev question and its attendant pos- 
sibilities and evils. His strong recom- 
mendation for a central bank of issue 
has attracted more attention at the 
hands of financiers, economists and 
thinkers than perhaps any other public 
utterance of recent years. While there 
was apparent some opposition to the 
plan, and wdiile it has been criticised 
and objected to by men of known abil- 
ity, there is yet in its favor the unal- 
terable fact that it stands forth as the 
product of an able banker, conscien- 
tiously endeavoring to make business 
more stable and more enduring. It was 
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Steamer ‘City of Benton** on its arrival at Gary. 



not an effort at sensationalism, but was 
the result of careful research and an- 
alysis, and is generally understood to 
presage the recommendations which the 
National Monetary Commission will 
present to Congress. Speaking of the 
functions and responsibilities of a cen- 
tral bank, Mr. Reynolds said: 

First, it must be a central bank in fact 
as well as in name and its powers and 
functions should be restricted to the needs 
of business; its plan of organization and 
operation should be such that it would au- 
tomatically support the needs of and be the 
servant and not the master of business. Its 
capital should be large enough to com- 
mand respect and confidence — say not less 
than one hundred million dollars. Whether 
the capital stock should be subscribed for 
by the national banks of the country or 
sold to the public under a guarantee of a 
small dividend by the Government, with 
the right of the Government to share in the 
profits above the amount of that dividend, 
is only a matter Gf detail. Personally, I be- 
lieve the latter plan Mould be the better, 
as it would do away very largely M'ith the 
feeling that such an institution Mould be 
run for the especial benefit and profit of the 
banks of the country. This plan M’ould 



make it a people’s rather than a banker’s 
bank, and would popularize it and greatly 
assist in solving the political problem, which 
seems to be quite as difficult or even more 
difficult of solution than is the economic 
problem. 

Speaker Cannon's Remarks. 

An impromptu address was delivered 
on the first day of the convention by 
Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Cannon 
spoke in a felicitous vein, drawing from 
the auditors both laughter and applause. 
Mr. Cannon spoke of currency legisla- 
tion, disappointment of the House mem- 
bers of the Currency Commission, 
“Czarism,” the “Reed rules” and other 
things personal and impersonal. He 
was thanked by the convention by a 
rising vote. 

Reports of Officers and Chairmen. 

Treasurer P. C. Kaufman presented 
his report at the afternoon session Tues- 
day and showed the finances of the as- 
sociation to be in excellent shape. 
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Chairman F. O. Watts, of the Execu- 
tive Council^ followed with his report, 
which made plain the fact that the as- 
sociation and its sections are decidedly 
active in their opposition to those after- 
panic propositions, “Guarantee of Bank 
Deposits” and “Postal Savings Banks.” 

Joseph Chapman, Jr., Chairman of 
the Committee on Express Companies 
and Money Orders, made an ex- 
haustive report on “Money Orders” and 
“Travelers’ Checks.” 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the 
Committee on Bills of Lading, report- 
ed good nrogress in the important work 
of his committee, showing that the uni- 
form bill of lading, so much hoped for, 
is now practically in sight. 

J. B. Forgan, Chairman of the Cur- 
rency Commission, reported progress 
and asked that the committee be con- 
tinued in its work. 

Thomas B. Paton, general counsel, 
presented his report, from which it 
could be seen that the work of his of- 
fice had been well done. 

Mr. Farnsworth read the report of 
the Standing Protective Committee, 
which showed among other things that 
fully eighty per cent, of the criminals 
arrested during the year had been con- 
victed. 

Mr. Farnsworth then followed with 
his report as secretary of the associa- 
tion. He reviewed in detail the gen- 
eral work of the association through its 
various committees, sections and de- 
partments. The report shows that there 
are at present 10,682 banks in the as- 
sociation. 

Comptroller on the Problems of His 
Office. 

Lawrence O. Murray, Comptroller of 
the Currency, delivered an able ad- 
dress, in which he covered the entire 
field of operation, bank examiners 
and examinations, bank promoters, 
clearing house examinations, and direc- 
toral control. In dealing with the last 
named auestion Mr. Murray made a 
marked impression with his application 
of correct principles and the rugged 
truths with which he. emphasized his 



declarations. He struck the keynote of 
his address at its very beginning: 

The director of a bank who poses before 
the people as the trusted custodian of their 
funds, and who is using his trusteeship for 
the purpose solely of personal gain, who is 
recklessly speculating with the people’s mon- 
ey by borrowing unwarranted sums upon* 
insufficient security, is the greatest menace 
to the safety of the banking system to-day. 
The elimination of this type of director from 
the control of banking institutions and the 
fostering of a keener sense of responsibil- 
ity among a certain class of bank directors 
of the duties of their high office, is being 
attempted by me through all the means at 
my command. 

J. J. Hill on “National Wealth and 
the Farm.” 

Mr. Hill’s speech was in the nature 
of a warning, not only to the bankers, 
but to the people as a whole, that the 
attention of the population must be 
turned more toward the farm, or disas- 
ter would follow in the way of an ab- 
solute shortage of food supply. He 
summed up the situation as follows: 

We have almost reached a point where* 
owing to increased population without in- 
creased production per acre, our home food 
supply will be insufficient for our own 
needs; within ten years, possibly less, we 
are likely to become a wheat-importing na- 
tion; the percentage of the population en- 
gaged in agriculture and the wheat product 
per acre are both falling; at the same time 
the cost of living is raised everywhere by 
this relative scarcity of bread, by artificial 
increase in the price of all manufactured 
articles, and by a habit of extravagance 
which has enlarged the view of both rich 
and poor of what are to be considered the 
necessaries of life. These plain facts should 
disturb and arouse not only the economic 
student but the men who are most inti- 
mately related to the wealth of the nation 
and most concerned that it shall not suf- 
fer loss or decrease. 



The Trust Company Section. 

The Trust Company Section met oir 
Wednesday, President A. A. Jackson* 
vice-president of the Girard Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia ^residing. The Rever- 
end Herman Page, rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Chicago, delivered the invoca- 
tion. 

Edwin A. Potter, president of the 
American Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, welcomed the delegates to the 
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■ci'y in a brief but pointed speech, and 
was responded to by President Jackson. 

“The Post Mortem Administration of 
Wealth” was the title of an address by 
Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York 
Ear. The speaker handled the subject 



istence, experience, business management, 
readiness of access, opportunity of favor^ 
able investment and due consideration for 
beneficiaries. In these respects the record 
of trust companies as a whole is most sat- 
isfactory and honorable. Where, however, 
trust company management is open to crit- 




Under Full Sail.— The gentleman on the left has just finished a Rood story, the result 
of which is plainly seen on the faces of those in front of him. 



of testamentary administration in a 
manner that made it of great interest 
and value to his auditors. Touching 
upon the success of corporate adminis- 
tration, Mr. Remsen said: 

Trust companies have earned an excellent 
reputation as executors and trustees and 
offer valuable qualities to the testator. They 
offer security of assets, continuity of ex- 



icism its defects relate to individual com- 
panies rather than trust companies as a 
class and arise from undue routine on bus- 
iness, undue pressure of business on indi- 
vidual officials, disinclination to assume lia- 
bilitv, a lack of proper self-inspection and 
the ‘unfortunate selection of directors, of- 
ficers, counsel and employes. Vigilance in 
these matters is soon discovered by testa- 
tors, and is the price of corporate success 
in testamentary administration. 
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Trust Company Resources and Rev- 



Address of Mr. Crane. 



ENUES. 

Edward T. Perine, president of the 
Audit Company of New York, deliv- 
ered an address before the Trust Com- 
pany Section on “Trust Company Re- 
sources and Revenues,” which was a 
five-year summary of the growth of 
trust companies in the United States. 
The speaker had evidently gone into 
the subject in earnest, and he made his 
statistics valuable and interesting by 
means of comparisons and percentages. 
The following summary is of especial 
interest at this time: 

The summarizing of the total liabilities 
of the trust companies, and of their corre- 
sponding resources, naturally leads into 
aggregates of imposing size. It is found 
that the statements of all the trust com- 
panies reporting in 1904 showed an accu- 
mulation of 3 billions 138 millions of dol- 
lars. The succeeding years of 1905, 1906 
and 1907 show 3 billions 802 millions, 3 bil- 
lions 944 millions, and 4 billions 221 mil- 
lions, respectively. In 1908 there was a 
contraction to 3 billions 917 millions, but 
the recovery of 1909 marks a great growth, 
the total being the vast sum of 4 billions 
609 millions of dollars. These four and 
three-fifths billions of total resources and 
liabilities show an increase since a year ago 
of 692 millions of dollars, or over seven- 
teen per cent., while the increase for the 
five years is 1 billion 471 millions of dol- 
lars, a forty-seven per cent, increase. 

At the afternoon session on Wednes- 
day of the Trust Company Section the 
following subjects were presented and 
discussed: “The Limitations of the 

Functions of a Trust Company ;” “The 
Duties and Responsibilities of Trustees 
Under Corporate Mortgages;’' “Value 
and Responsibility of a Safe Deposit 
Department;” and “Mortgages as In- 
vestments for Savings Funds of a Trust 
Company.” The discussion of the ques- 
tion of “Duties and Responsibilities of 
Trustees” was very interesting, and was 
participated in by Messrs. King of New 
York, Chamberlain of Texas, and Cohan 
of Oregon. “Limitations of the Func- 
tions of a Trust Company” also drew 
forth quite an animated discussion, the 
leaders being Messrs. Morrison of 
Maryland, Witt of Kentucky, Cohan of 
Oregon, Bowes of Maryland, and Mc- 
Intosh of Ohio. 



Charles R. Crane, the new Minister 
to China, made an interesting talk to 
the Trust Company Section in the af- 
ternoon, in which he outlined the views 
of President Taft concerning the im- 
portant questions now at issue in the 
Far East. 

Clearing House Section. 

The Clearing House Section met on 
Wednesday, with about seventy-five 
members present, and with President E. 
C. McDougal, president of the Bank 
of Buffalo, in the chair. 



President McDougal Talks. 



One of the most important and note- 
worthy addresses of the convention was 
that of E. C. McDougal, the president 
of the Clearing House Section. He 
took the stand that the clearing house 
is destined to be the strongest force in 
the commercial world, and declared that 
it had already stepped out of the rou- 
tine for which it was created. “Re- 
cently, in one of our great cities,” the 
speaker declared, “where the clearing 
house is one of the strongest in the 
country, it forced several banks to drop 
individuals from their directorates 
whose influence and methods were not 
considered beneficial to the finrncial af- 
fairs of the city. It usurped authority 
and had no legal right to take such ac- 
tion, but it was for the good of the 
financial community. So long as the 
members of our clearing houses are ap- 
pointed on account of their ability and 
not through favoritism the bodies will 
continue to grow in influence and pow- 
ers.” 

Mr. McDougal touched upon the cur- 
rency question, as he said, mainly to 
show the fallacy in principle which al- 
lows bank notes to be held in reserve. 
He asked for the repeal of the laws 
which permit State banks to carry bank 
notes as reserve, and declared that the 
custom of carrying United States 
Treasury notes is equally as unsatisfac- 
tory, though not unsafe. He emphat- 
ically pronounced gold the only safe re- 
serve, and said that ten per cent, in cash 
in times of panic is more useful than 
a theoretical reserve of 15 per cent. 
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“The universal system in the Transit 
Department” was the subject introduced 
by C. R. McKay, manager of the Tran- 
sit Department of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Atlanta’s plan of collecting country 
checks in Georgia was described by Jo- 



Jolin H. Johnson, of the Peninsular 
Savings Bank, of Detroit, in the chair. 

The Reverened William O. Walters, 
rector of Grace Episcopal Church, of 
Chicago, delivered the prayer. 

The address of welcome was deliv- 
ered by Henry S. Henschen, cashier of 




Steamers "South Haven” and "Benton Harbor” and their crowds just before starting 

for Gary. 



seph A. McCord, vice-president of the 
Third National Bank of Atlanta. State 
clearing houses in California were treat- 
ed by A. Kains, clearing house exam- 
iner of San Francisco. The new system 
of the examination of State banks in 
Minnesota was made plain by P. M. 
Kerst, clearing house examiner for Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. A discussion of 
“Clearing House Examinations by 
Clearing House Examiners” was par- 
ticipated in by several examiners. 

Savings Bank Section. 

The Savings Bank Section convened 
at 10 o’clock, Thursday, with President 



the State Bank of Chicago, and was 
highly appreciated by all who heard it. 

Address of President Johnson. 

President Johnson, in his address, 
dwelt upon the legal regulations and 
restrictions in existence and proposed, 
and made it plain that it rests with the 
savings banks themselves to prevent the 
enactment of a guaranty of deposits 
law or the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks. He said: 

You cannot make a man honest by reg- 
ulation, and cannot positively prevent bank 
failures, yet you can minimize the latter, 
both in number and effect, by wise and 
practical restrictions. 
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It is not sufficient that we oppose the 
plan of state or governmental guarantee of 
deposits, for the postal bank means that 
just as much as the so-called guaranty. We 
must sympathize with the desire of the peo- 
ple at large to have their deposits made as 
safe as they can possibly be made. It is 
incumbent upon us, as experts, to take 
steps to make impossible, as nearly as wc 
can, the failure of any bank — savings, state 
or national — and we shall fail in our posi- 
tion unless we are able to present that which 
will practically accomplish the desired end, 
and at the same time be based on sound 
business principles. Is it not better to reg- 
ulate your own affairs than to have them 
regulated for you? Is it better to be com- 
pelled by government influences to do what 
is right and best or to do it of your own 
initiative? 

R. M. Welch on Real Estate Loans. 

R. M. Welch, cashier of the San 
Francisco Savings Union, had for the 
subject of his address “Real Estate 
Loans for Savings Banks and Their 
Amortization.” His talk was replete 
with wholesome suggestions for both 
bankers and borrowers, but its chief ob- 
ject appeared to be the encouragement 
of small loans, on the ground that the 
greater the number of small borrowers 
a savings bank has in its clientele the 
greater will be its degree of popularity 
and success. 

Mr. Creer on Mortgage Loans for 
Home Buyers. 

William R. Creer, of the Cleveland 
Savings and Loan Company, spoke on 
the above subject, carefully presenting 
some instalment illustrations to show the 
good that may come from that sort of 
payment and the evil that will result 
from many “straight” loans. 

Commissioner Zimmerman on Savings 
Deposits. 

“The Segregation and Safeguarding 
of Savings Deposits,” made the topic 
for an address by H. M. Zimmerman, 
Commissioner of Banking for Michigan. 
The trend of Mr. Zimmerman’s remarks 
may be seen in the following extract: 

Savings deposits have always been re- 
garded as “trust funds” when left with 
“trustee” or “mutual” savings banks, and 
surely should be so regarded, both legally 
as well as morally, when placed with any 
•other institution. The character of such 



deposits is certainly not changed, no matter 
what the character of the corporation or as- 
sociation may be into whose hands they are 
placed. The investment of such funds in 
ordinary commercial business risks would 
not l>e countenanced by the courts if in 
the hands of administrators or guardians. 
Nei>tfef\ should it be countenanced when 
theie funds are in the hands of corporations 
which are not required by the laws of the 
State in which they operate to invest them 
in the most stable securities to be had. 

Mr. Rother on “Partial Payments 

Compared with Sinking Funds.” 

Robert M. Rother, president of the 
Hopkins Place Savings Bank, of Balti- 
more, delivered an excellent address on 
the above topic, which was well re- 
ceived. The keynote of the address 
was sounded in the following para- 
graphs : 

Few men, however, ask how sinking funds 
operate. Experience teaches us that they 
are a doubtful assurance to the lender and 
an expensive undertaking to the borower. 
To have any value at all the provisions for 
a sinking fund must be conscientiously car- 
ried out, and the accumulated funds must 
be advantageously invested. That the first 
is not always done is well known, and that 
the investment of the fund is subject to 
all sorts of contingencies is self-evident. 

However sound in theory a sinking fund 
may be, its administration cannot be placed 
beyond the pale of human weakness; it 
always was and always will be an unknown 
quantity — a speculation. 

The partial payment plan is free from 
these uncertainties. The specific amounts 
to be paid each year on account of princi- 
pal and interest are determined in advance, 
and the liability of the issuing corporation 
is reduced with every payment made. There 
is no guessing; it is fixed figures and facts 
from first to last. 

“Department of Mercy,” by E. L. 

Robinson, Vice-President of 
the Eutaw Savings Bank 
of Baltimore. 

This subject, unique and unusual as 
it is, was ably handled bv Mr. Robin- 
son. He impressed his audience with 
the fact that a savings bank should have 
a greater interest in its clients than the 
mere reception of their deposits, and 
he showed that he, at least, has plenty 
of compassion for the honest unfortu- 
nates among his f ellow-beings. “The 
Department of Mercy,” he says, “should 
throw its protecting arms about our un- 
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fortunates and incompetents; it should 
be able to give intelligent and disinter- 
ested advice in the investment of mon- 
ey; it should point out the dangers of 
the financial pestilence which lurk un- 
derneath so many magazine articles ex- 



tised under ‘Business Opportunities’ in 
the daily press. It should go farther 
and warn the spendthrift when he is 
rapidly frittering away the little hoard 
laid aside for his benefit by the self- 
denial of his parents. It should be able 







Getting the Lake Breeze. 



ploiting schemes of acquiring rapid 
wealth. It should be able to protect its 
depositors w r ho are ignorant of the real 
value of their property, which others, 
wiser than they, are seeking to buy be- 
low its value. It should protect them 
when tempted to place their little cap- 
ital in questionable enterprises adver- 
7 



to reconcile family difficulties; many 
domestic problems have been aired in 
our offices — a few at least have been 
solved; young married folk who find it 
difficult to make the necessary adjust- 
ments (financial and otherwise) during 
the first year or so of married life, fre- 
quently need friendly counsel.” 
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Secretaries of State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciations. 

The meeting of the organization of 
Secretaries of State Bankers’ Associa- 
tions was held Thursday afternoon, 
with W. F. Kevser, of Sedalia, Mo., pre- 
siding. Mr. Keyser’s address indicated 
the interest the Association of Secreta- 
ries has awakened, and pointed out the 
good it was destined to accomplish. 

Secretary Farnsworth’s report 
showed that the membership now em- 
braces forty-one States, the oldest asso- 
ciation being Illinois, organized in 
1880, and the youngest Utah, organized 
in 1909. 

Other speakers were B. L. Rinaman, 
of Illinois; William J. Field, of New 
Jersey; John J. Haflin, of Tennessee; 
Frederick Bowman; N. T. Gatling, of 
Virginia; P. C. Kaufman, of Tacoma, 
Wash.; Mr. Tilden, of Alabama; B. W r . 
Griffith, of Mississippi ; Charles R. 
Frost, of Minnesota; L. W. Gammon, 
manager of the Protective Department 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and L. A. Coate, of Idaho. 

Last Day’s Session. 

The last day’s session was in some 
respects a notable one. The unanimous 
endorsement of the resolution of the 
Federal Legislative Committee, putting 
its seal of condemnation on the postal 
savings bank plan, and the animated 
discussion provoked by the resolution 
of the same committee recommending a 
provision for the segregation of assets 
of banks doing a commercial business, 
w f ere matters of deep interest. 

After prayer by the Reverend Wil- 
liam P. Merrill, pastor of the Sixth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, the 
reports of the Trust Company Section, 
the Standing Law Committee and the 
Federal Legislative Committee were 
made. 

The report of the Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee on the question of postal 
savings banks, as presented by Arthur 
Reynolds, met with the hearty and en- 
thusiastic approval of the delegates, but 
when the proposition was reached which 
called for a resolution endorsing the 



segregation of assets of commercial 
banks, a spirited discussion ensued. 

R. E. James, of Easton, Pa., said he 
feared the convention was treading on 
dangerous ground, if it adopted such a 
resolution ; that the results would be 
dangerous if the assets of one class 
of depositors were segregated and pro- 
tected while another class w r as left un- 
provided for. Others spoke in the same 
strain, and the resolution was finally 
disposed of by reference to the Cur- 
rencv Commission. 

Opposing Postal Savings Banks and 
Bank Guaranty. 

The following resolution, recom- 
mended by the Federal Legislative Com- 
mittee, was adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this as- 
sociation that we should condemn in un- 
qualified terms the proposition for the es^ 
tablishment of postal savings banks or any 
other system by which the government en- 
ters directly into banking relations with the 
people. 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ 
Association is opposed to any finapcial leg- 
islation based upon the argument that it 
was a party pledge and should be redeemed. 

Resolved, That we believe the proposed 
plan to invest postal savings banks deposits 
to the extent of six or seven hundred mil- 
lion dollars in United States bonds simply 
to maintain such bonds at par is unsafe 
and unwise legislation and if enacted wmuld 
ultimately lead to lack of confidence in our 
national credit. 

J. B. Forgan on Bank Supervision. 

“The Efficacy and the Limitations of 
Bank Supervision by Examination and 
the Responsible Source of Bank Man- 
agement” was the subject ably treated 
by J. B. Forgan, president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. Mr. For- 
gan was presented to the convention by 
President Reynolds in one of the most 
felicitous introductions of the entire 
meeting, and Mr. Forgan proceeded to 
make good for all the good things the 
president had said of him. 

The speaker first took up the ques- 
tion of bank examinations, showing how 
prone the people are to blame the Gov- 
ernment for failures, and then explain- 
ing the injustice and untenableness 
of such a position. The powers of the 
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Comptroller were given fairly and com- 
prehensively, and the abuses that un- 
avoidably creep into our free system 
were shown, and the restraining influ- 
ences of bank management were forci- 
ble presented. 

The efficacy of Government supervi- 
sion bv examination lies primarily, Mr. 



has no control of initiative management. It 
cannot, therefore, be held responsible for 
errors of judgment or lapses of integrity. 
Its business is to discover such and its effi- 
cacy depends upon its ability to do so. It 
is at best a human device and in common 
with all such devices its limitations should 
not be ignored or forgotten. 

Mr. Forgan also took up the subject 




Fifteen cars loaded, not for the Shambles, but for the Sights of the Gary Steel Mills. 



Forgan declared, in its restraining in- 
fluence on bank management. 

The knowledge that the banks are to be 
examined holds the officers in check. This 
followed by the criticisms of the comp- 
troller based on the examiners’ reports is 
efficacious in inducing or compelling bank- 
ers to comply with the law and with prop- 
er banking methods and to face and pro- 
vide for losses as they occur. This should 
afford the public reasonable assurance. Such 
arc the benefits to be derived from govern- 
mental supervision and the degree of their 
accomplishment is the measure of the effi- 
cacy. All external supervision is, however, 
based on the examination and consideration 
of transactions after they have occurred. 
It cannot control the making of loans or 
investments at the time they are made. It 



of clearing house supervision in the in- 
terest of associated banks, a system 
first inaugurated in Chicago three years 
ago. This very interesting subject was 
treated at length, as was also the ques- 
tion of supervision by directors. 

The afternoon session was addressed 
by Dr. John G. Kilgo, president of 
Trinitv College, Durham, N. C., on “In- 
dustrialism and Americanism.” 

Election and Installation of New 
Officers. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was adopted and the following 
officers were elected and installed: 
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President — Lewis E. Pierson, presi- 
dent Irvino- National Exchange Bank, 
New York City. 

Vice-President — F. O. Watts, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Nashville. 

Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee — William Livingstone, president 

Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 

For members of Executive Council: 

Georgia— Jos. W. Heffernan, cashier Hi- 
bernia Bank, Savannah. 

Idaho — B. F. O’Neil, president State Bank 
of Commerce, Wallace. 

Illinois — Frank P. Judson, secretary Com- 
mercial National Bank, Chicago, and Wil- 
liam George, president Old Second National, 
Aurora. 

Indiana — Jonce Monyhan, president Cit- 
izens State 'Bank, Orleans. 

Kansas— W. J. Bailey, vice-president Ex» 
change State Bank, Atchison. 

Massachusetts — Henry M. Batchelder, 

president Merchants National Bank, Salem. 

Michigan — L. G. Kaufman, president First 
National Bank, Marquette. 

Minnesota — O. H. Havill, president Mer- 
chants National Bank, St. Cloud. 

Missouri— J. Fletcher Farrell, assistant 
cashier Third National Bank, St. Louis, for 
two years; W. C. Harris, president Callaway 
Bank, Fulton, for three years. 

Nebraska — E. R. Gurney, vice-president 
First National Bank, Fremont, Neb. 

New York— E. S. Tefft, cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania — D. McK. Lloyd, president 
Peoples Savings Bank, Pittsburg. 

Tennessee — T. R. Preston, president Ham- 
ilton National Bank, Chattanooga. 

Texas — A. V. Lane, vice-president Ameri- 
can Exchange National Eank. Dallas. 

Wisconsin — A. J. Frame, president Wau- 
kesha National Bank. Waukesha, and John 
J. Sherman, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Appleton. 

Wyoming — Arthur H. Marble, vice-presi- 
dent Stock Growers National Bank, Chey- 
enne. 

For member of the Executive Council 
representing the Trust Company Sec- 
tion: 

Lawrence L. Gillespie, chairman of ex- 
ecutive committee, vice-president Equitable 
Trust Company, New York City, N. Y. 

For member of the Executive Coun- 
cil representing the Savings Bank Sec- 
tion: 

Alfred L. Aiken, chairman of executive 
committee, president Worcester County In- 
stitution for Savings, Worcester, Mass. 

For member of the Executive Coun- 
cil representing the Clearing House 
Section : 

George Gu-ckenberger, chairman executive 
committee, president Atlas National Bank, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



For member of the Executive Coun- 
cil representing the American Institute 
of Banking Section: 

Ralph C. Wilson, Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago. 

For vice-presidents for the different 
states and territories: 

Alabama— W. P. G. Harding, president 
First National Bank, Birmingham. 

Arkansas — Henry Thane, president Desha 
Bank & Trust Co., Arkansas City. 

California — James K. Lynch, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, San Francisco. 

Colorado— H. M. Rubey, cashier Woods- 
Rubey National Bank, Golden. 

Connecticut — C. C. Barlow, cashier Yale 
National Bank, New Haven. 

District of Columbia— W'. D. Hoover, pres- 
ident National Savings & Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Florida— Dr. H. Robinson, president Com- 
mercial Bank, Jacksonville. 

Georgia — E. W. Stetson, cashier Citizens 
National Bank, Macon. 

Idaho — F. F Johnson, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Wallace. 

Illinois — Walter S. Rearick, of Sklles, 
Rearick & Co., Ashland. 

Indiana — J. L. McCulloch, president Marion 
National Bank, Marion. 

Iowa — E. L. Johnson, vice-president Leav- 
itt & Johnson Trust Company, Waterloo. 

Kansas — J. R. Burrows, president Central 
National Bank, Topeka. 

Maine — Sumner C. Parcher, president Saco 
& Biddeford Savings Institution, Saco. 

Maryland — John M. Littig, president Na- 
tional Marine Bank, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts — Alfred L. Aiken, president 
Worcester County Institution for Savings, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Michigan — Henry Idema, president Kent 
State Bank, Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota— J. S. Pomeroy, cashier Security 
National Bank. Minneapolis. 

Mississippi — F. W. Foote, vice-president 
First National Bank of Commerce, Hatties- 
burg. 

Missouri— Graham G. Lacy, vice-president 
Tootle-Lemon National Bank, St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Nebraska — S. K. Warrick, cashier First 
National Bank, Alliance. 

New Hampshire — Arthur M. Heard, presi- 
dent Amoskeag National Bank, Manchester. 

New Jersey— W. H. Taylor, cashier First 
National Eank, Somerville. 

New York— Hiram R. Smith, president 
Bank of Rockville Centre, L. I. 

North Carolina — H. W. Jackson, cashier 
Commercial National Bank, Raleigh. 

North Dakota — J. H. Terrett, cashier Mich- 
igan City Bank, Michigan City. 

Ohio — W. W. Brown, vice-president Mer- 
chants National Bank, Cincinnati. 

Oklahoma— W. A. Brooks, secretary- 
treasurer Columbia Bank & Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oregon— R. L. Durham, vice-president 
Merchants National Bank, Portland. 

Pennsylvania — James A*. Brady. 

Rhode Island — George B. W T aterhouse, 
president Centerville National Bank of Cen- 
terville. 
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In the thick of it on the Steamer “ South Haven/* 



South Carolina — John W. Simpson, vice- 
president Central National Bank, Spartan- 
burg. 

South Dakota— John R. Hugnos, Delmout. 

Tennessee — Walter Howell, cashier First 
National Bank, Union City. 

Texas — L. L. Jester, president Jester Na- 
tional Bank, Tyler. 

Utah — F. E. McGurrin, president Salt Lake 
Security & Trust Company, Salt l^ake City. 

Vermont — H. O. Carpenter, president Rut- 
land Savings Bank, Rutland. 

Virginia — Allen Cucullu. cashier Lynch- 
burg National Bank, Lynchburg. 

Washington — W r . D. Vincent, cashie? Old 
National Bank, Spokane. 

Wisconsin— E. M. Wing, cashier Batavian 
National Bank, LaCrosse. 

Wyoming— B. F. Perkins, president Bank 
of Commerce, Sheridan. 

Canada — Alexander Laird, general man- 
ager Canadian Bank of Commerce. Toronto. 

Isle of Pines — William Mason, vice presi- 
dent Isle of Pines Bank, Neuva Corona. W. I. 

Mexico — John Clausen, manager foreign 
department Mexico City Banking Company, 
Mexico City, Mex. 

New Mexico — Alfred F. Kerr, cashier 
American National Bank, Silver City, N. M. 

Officers of sections: 

Trust Company Section— President, H. P. 
McIntosh, president Guardian Savings & 
Trust Company, Cleveland. First Vice- 
President, Oliver C. Fuller, president Wis- 



consin Trust Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secertary, Philip S. Babcock, New York City. 

Savings Bank Section — President, William 
R. Creer, secretary Cleveland Savings & Loan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Vice-President, 
Edward L. Robinson, vice-president Eutaw 
Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. Secretary, 
William Hanhart, New York City. 

Clearing House Section — President, Sol 
Wexler, vice-president Whitney Central Na- 
tional Bank, New Orleans, La. Vice-Presi- 
dent, E. R. Fancher, vice-president Union 
National Bank. Cleveland, Ohio. 



The Social Side. 



The entertainment features of the 
convention were such as to make them 
extremely difficult to improve upon. 

On Monday evening occurred the an- 
nual banquet of the Executive Council 
in the gold room of the Congress Hotel, 
which was a notable gathering. 

Tuesday evening the delegates were 
entertained at four of the principal 
theatres of the city, the local committee 
having purchased their entire seating 
capacity. 

Wednesday the delegates were taken 
to the new city of Gary on the steam- 
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ers “City of Benton Harbor” and “City 
of South Haven” and conducted through 
the plant of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Thursday a trip to the Chicago Stock 
Yards was tendered by the packers of 
Chicago. The plants were visited while 
in full operation. In the evening a 
grand reception and ball were given by 
the local committee in honor of the vis- 
iting bankers and were attended by 
President Taft and party. 

Personal and Impersonal. 

“Uncle Joe” Cannon said he remem- 
bered the days of the Red Dog and 
Blue Puppy bank bills, neither of which 
could be kept over night with safety to 
your welfare. According to “Uncle 
Joe,” the difficulty now is to get enough 
together to make it worth while keeping 
it over night. 

J. M. Elliott, president of the First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, and one 
of the oldest and most respected bank- 
ers on the Pacific coast, was one of 
the most convincing talkers in behalf 
of his city for 1910 that could have 
been sent to Chicago. He believes in 
his city, and his belief is a natural one, 
for he has been a big factor in its de- 
velopment. 

George M. Reynolds retired from the 
presidency not only with the good 
wishes and profound respect of prob- 
ably every member of the association, 
but with the reputation of having done 
something during his incumbency. 

Mr. Watts looms up for 1910 as a 
very satisfactory prospect. 

President Pierson assumes his hon- 
ors with a wealth of experience in par- 
liamentary work and a fine reputation 
as a successful banker. 

Percival Kaufman is undoubtedly one 
of the best equipped officials, in an all- 
round sense, that ever graced the exec- 
utive staff of the association. In ad- 
dition to being a practical banker of a 
high grade, he is a lawyer with a good 
record, and has the ability to make a 
convincing public presentation of any 
subj ect. 

Edwin T. Cowan, of Spokane, is an- 



other Washington banker with the word 
“Coming” written on his escutcheon. 

William Howard Taft was not reg- 
istered as a delegate, but his soul was 
in the Reynolds Central Bank plan just 
as if it were made for him. 

The trip to Gary would have been 
more enjoyable if the wind had “mind- 
ed its own business.” 

All of the social features of the con- 
vention were praised to the top notch by 
delegates and visitors. 

No politics in this convention? And 
Joe Cannon a guest of honor? 

President Reynolds, upon retiring, 
was presented with a silver set by the 
association. His remarks upon his in- 
troduction of his successor, Lewis E. 
Pierson, of New York, were fitting. 

The Philippine Islands were repre- 
sented by James B. Peat, teller of the 
Philippine Treasury. He said the dis- 
tance was great, but the pleasure of 
coming to Chicago was greater. 

Edmund G. Vaughan, president of 
the National Bank of Cuba, came all 
the way from Havana, and T. J. Kee- 
nan, president of the Isle of Pines 
Bank, represented the West Indies. 

Germany was represented by Mrs. 
August Stein, of Knautli, Nachod & 
Kiihne’s branch at Leipzig. 



FINANCIAL POINTERS. 

E UROPE is opening wide its eyes at the 
wonderful recovery of the United 
States from its depression and finan- 
cial stagnation. During the coming five 
years not less than a billion dollars will 1* 
expended by the great trunk line railways 
running through the southern cotton fields 
and the wheat fields of the northwest, in 
order to prevent a congestion of traffic; it 
is said that the planters and farmers are 
now producing more rapidly than the rail- 
ways are able to transport their products. 

French investors are clamoring for Amer- 
ican securities, and word comes from New 
York that France is absorbing rapidly all 
the United States Steel Corporation’s com- 
mon stock it was proposed to list on the 
Paris Bourse. The investing public, led 
by its bankers, saw a good thing and took 
it, and now the increased dividend gives the 
stock fresh prestige . — Mexican Herald. 
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A STRONG MAN AND A STRONG BANK. 

How the Nassau Bank of New York Has Grown Under the Direction of 

Edward Earl. 



T RUE worth is oftener recognized and 
rewarded in the world of finance than 
in any of the other vocations of life, 
and this statement has been borne out — 
not once — but many times. 

When the directors of The Nassua Bank 
of New York met one day last November, 
and selected Edward Earl, then active 
cashier, as the logical successor to their 
deceased president, Wm. H. Rogers, they 
furnished hut another instance of this high- 
ly commendable practice. 

And by their vote they placed in office a 
man who numbers his friends by the hun- 
dreds — professional men, merchants, news- 
paper men, and public officials. Indeed, 
when the news was given out last fall that 
Mr. Earl had been honored with the presi- 
dency of The Nassau Bank, letters of con- 
gratulation and felicitation were sent to 
him from every corner of the United States. 

No better choice for president could pos- 
sibly have been made. This was the unani- 
mous opinion of Wall Street and of the 
various business houses downtown, an opin- 
ion, we might add, that the record of The 
Nassau Bank for the past year has fully 
justified. In ten months’ time with Mr. 
Earl as its head, the bank has gained over 
two millions of dollars in deposits. 

Edward Earl was horn in Elizabeth, 
N. J., just thirty-nine years ago, the son of 
W. A. C. Earl of that city. For a time 
after leaving school Mr. Earl was employed 
in mercantile puYsuits. Then he turned to 
banking. 

In January, 1887, he entered The Nassau 
Bank and became assistant bookkeeper. 
While holding that position he attracted the 
favorable attention of the late Francis M. 
Harris, who was at that time president of 
the bank, and of Enos Richardson, a man- 
ufacturer who took an active part in the 
affairs of the institution. • 

In 1898, Mr. Earl rose to the position of 
assistant cashier, and in 1907 to that of 
cashier. During his long period of service 
with The Nassau Bank, he has seen the 
regime of three presidents: Francis M. 

Harris, Frank H. Richardson, and the late 
Wm. H. Rogers. 

Mr. Earl is also a vice-president and di- 
rector of the well-known manufacturing 
house of Enos Richardson & Co., of New 
York city, and a vice-president and director 
of the Richardson Manufacturing Co. He 
has been entrusted with the handling of 
several large estates, and with them as with 
the bank’s interests, he is most conservative 
and exact. 



The Nassau Bank was organized in 1852. 
It has been known to many publishers and 
advertising men, and has sometimes been 
called the newspaper bank. It has, however, 
a large following among conservative busi- 
ness men. The management may well be 
proud of the fact that not once during the 




EDWARD EARL 

President The Nassau Bank of New York. 



bank’s long and honorable career has it 
ever been compelled to ask for outside 
assistance. 

Never-to-be-forgotten is the record made 
by The Nassau Bank during the panic of 
1907. Under Mr. Earl’s guidance as cashr 
ier, the bank was able to meet all demands 
made upon it and in addition, loaned $1,- 
500,000 to the Clearing-House. And while 
other hanks were losing ground, the Nassau 
continued to add new accounts each day, 
which only brought out fresh evidence of 
the great strength it has always possessed. 
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FARM LANDS AS SECURITY FOR INVESTMENT. 

By Edward White. 



T HE September number of “The World 
To-Day,” the leading literary and 
business magazine of the Middle 
West, contains the following valuable arti- 
cle, under the caption, “Farm Mortgages 
as Investments”: 

The return af prosper it y to the people of 
the United States is marked by one very 
noteworthy fact, and that is that the people 
have “found their heads” in the matter of 
investments. They are no longer looking 
for “snaps” and “flyers,” but are seeking 
only safe investments — investments that 
produce sure returns instead of promising 
big interest and dividend rates. This fact 
is borne out by the reports of concerns 
handling the best grades of securities, and 
it is the surest indication there is that 
prosperity has come to stay. No condition 
of prosperity can last with the increment of 
the community and the nation being poured 
Into wild-cat schemes in such volume as 
was witnessed in the years 1905, 1906 and 
1907. That in itself was enough to pro- 
duce a panic of the most serious character. 

The recent crop reports of the United 
States Government point unmistakably to 
the fact that investments secured by farm 
property are among the most safe and 
stable of any In the world, and that they 
have become so within the past twenty years 
is made plain by comparison with the crop 
reports of previous years. In 1890, the value 
of farm products in the United States was 
$2,406,000,000. or about $40 per capita. The 
estimate for 1909 places the value of farm 
products at $8,300,000,000, or a trifle over $96 
per capita, reckoning the population of the 
country at eighty-six millions. 

It is safe to say that sixty-six per cent, of 
the large production estimated for 1909 can 
be credited to the great Middle West, which 
includes the lake and Mississippi Valley 
regions. This would make the value of the 
products of the sixteen states comprising 
the Middle West reach the enormous total 
of $5,500,000,000. a sum more than five times 
greater than the total production of minerals 
of all kinds in the United States for the 
year 1907, the minerals referred to including 
gold, silver, copper, iron, coal, zinc, lead, 
natural gas, petroleum and thirty-six other 
products of the earth. 

The State of Iow’a alone furnishes to the 
world annually an average of $500,000,000 
worth of farm products, a sum equal to 
the entire output of gold and silver in the 
world each year. In 1907, the corn crop of 
Iowa was worth $150,000,000, or. nearly one- 
half the value of the entire pig iron output 
of the United States for the same period. 
Iowa, as a state, is not yet sixty-three 
years old, and It is only seventy-seven 
years since it was sold by the Indians to 
Uncle Sam for eight cents an acre. The facts 
above cited gave something of an idea of 
the present-day worth of the same land. 
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and show conclusively how scientific farm- 
ing increases its value. 

As has been shown by many writers, all 
values rest upon the inexhaustible land. 
No other kind of property is as proof against 
destruction by the elements, and no other 
kind of property is affected so little by 
legislation, panics or upheavals of any kind. 
All mining or taking out of the earth 
simply reduces or exhausts the original de- 
posit, but with modern scientific farming 
the soil is everlasting and inexhaustible. 

J. J. Hill has said repeatedly that the 
railroads must depend primarily upon the 
farmers for their earnings. The fact that 
the great railroads of the United States 
are dependent upon the farmers of the 
country for their earnings should make the 
securities based upon the farmers’ property 
as safe as any that can be devised, for the 
value and stability of railroad securities 
are themselves among the best that can be 
had. 

Farm mortgages yield a greater revenue 
than many securities of the higher grades, 
and if purchased of reliable banks and deal- 
ers can always be depended upon as safe 
Investments. 

There are two forms of Investments of 
this kind — the direct Individual mortgage, 
or the bond of a corporation Issued and 
guaranteed by It, secured by deposit of 
such mortgages with a reliable trustee. 
Issued under the same conditions of care In 
selection, one is Just as safe as the other, 
and they pay practically the same rate of 
interest. 

Going into statistics a little further, it 
will be seen that farm values in the United 
States rest upon the most secure founda- 
tion of those of any country in the world. 
In the year 1906, the last year of available 
figures, the United States produced 21.2 
per cent, of all the wheat in the world, 75 
per cent, of all the corn, 31.3 per cent, of 
all the tobacco, and 70 per cent, of all the 
cotton for mill use. The soil of the United 
States is the mqst fertile of any in the 
world, and its climatic conditions make 
possible a greater diversity of crops than 
in any other country. 

Another point that may be made in this 
connection is the fact that farm values in 
the United States are increasing at a most 
substantial rate, and are sure to so con- 
tinue for many years to come. The de- 
velopment of the country itself insures that. 
Every new inhabitant creates a new de- 
mand for farm products and every new 
railroad station that is built opens a new 
market for them. As this development goes 
on the farmer has an increased demand for 
his products and the distance to his mar- 
ket place becomes shorter, making his 
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profits surer and at the same time greater. 

It is not necessary to go back to the 
Blackhawk purchase in Iowa for insignifi- 
cant prices for lands in the Middle West. 
Within the present generation improved 
farms — not wild lands — could be had in 
many of the states for one-fifteenth their 
present value, and they are still increasing 
in price at an amazing rate. As show r n by 
“The World To-Day” article, the increase 
in the value of farm products in the coun- 
try from 1890 to 1909 was $5,834,000,000, 
or nearly 200 per cent., while the gain in 
population in the same period was less 
than thirty per cent. These facts in them- 
selves tell a wonderful story, and demon- 
strate to some extent the possibilities in 
store for the owners of American farms. 
They show that for every one of the twenty 
million inhabitants gained by the country 
nearly three hundred dollars in value was 
added to the products of the farms, and 
that in the face of the fact that production 
in many lines is yet in its infancy. 

Viewed in the light of the absolute se- 
curity of farm mortgages and farmers* 
paper as investments, the strongest feature 
of the entire subject is the fact that so 
little attention has thus far been paid to 
it by the financial world. It is true, sci- 
entific or profitable farming has only be- 
come universal in recent years, but it is 
equally as true that at no time in history 
has the risk of depreciation of values of 
farm lands been as great as in other lines 
of industry. Financial and economic 
writers are continually adverting to the 
sensitiveness of capital, showing how it 
can or should be attracted only by invest- 
ments that are safe; yet here is a line 
which is the very foundation for every 
other industry, and upon which life itself is 
resting, which is rarely ever alluded to by 
either newspaper or magazine writers. “The 
World To-Day** is deserving of no little 
credit for so pointedly touching upon the 
matter. It opens a theme of grave impor- 
tance to the American public, for upon the 
safe investment of surplus funds depends 
the duration of the present era of pros- 
perity. 

The thought occurs that it is the fluctua- 
tion of values of various securities that 
makes them attractive to both the news 
gatherers and certain types of financiers. 
Feature stories and scare heads cannot be 
built upon stable values, any more than a 
busy day on ’change can be noted where 
prices remain firm. In one case, there must 
be something worthy of record, and in the 
other the gambler’s risk must be taken or 
there is “nothing doing.” Thus it might 
be, as in the case of farm land values, 
where the variation is always in one direc- 
tion, the absence of sensationalism and the 
elimination of chance will account for the 
dormancy of the subject. But to the 
thoughtful, prudent investor those facts 



alone should constitute his best informa- 
tion- 

The last paragraph of the article says: 
“There are two forms of investments of 
this kind — the direct individual mortgage, 
or the bond of a corporation issued and 
guaranteed by it, secured by deposit of 
such mortgages with a reliable trustee. 
Issued under the same conditions of care in 
selection, one is just as safe as the other, 
and they pay practically the same rate of 
interest.” 

It is the purpose of this article to deal 
only with the bond or debenture form of 
security of this kind, it having been brought 
to the writer’s notice that a certain Western 
corporation, the American-Canadian Land 
Company, of Tipton, Iowa, had made 
preparations to make an issue of such 
bonds, with the Metropolitan Trust and 
Savings Bank, of Chicago, acting as trus- 
tee, and embracing certain unique features 
worthy of the attention of the financial 
world. The securities deposited in favor 
of these bonds are the mortgages and prom- 
issory notes of certain well-to-do farmers in 
Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
That they have been selected with care is 
seen in the fact that high rates of interest 
are unknown among them, and the further 
statement of the company that their every 
investment in that line has been profitable. 

The unique features of this security are 
not that it is guaranteed by the land com- 
pany and backed by liens upon improved 
farms, but that the liens remain in the 
hands of the trustee and are not sold. Here 
is a case where the buyer of the lands is 
protected throughout the entire life of the 
bonds by the same security — the security 
which induced his investments — and where 
depreciation through elimination or sub- 
stitution is impossible, except on a basis of 
absolute equality. The purchaser is secured 
from the possibility of loss by property- 
liens of the best class, without the annoy- 
ance or expense of foreclosure and collec- 
tion ; drawing the five per cent, interest 
without trouble or effort, and feeling per- 
fectly safe over the outcome of the prin- 
cipal. 

Another commendable feature of the bond 
is that it is backed by all the mortgages 
and notes placed on deposit with the trus- 
tee. By covering a wide range of terri- 
tory in the selection of the securities, and 
embracing several of the best agricultural 
sections, nothing short of a general crop 
failure could affect the value of the bonds, 
and even such an unknown and unexpected 
disaster would not cause more than a 
trifling default, without depreciation. The 
lands would still be intact, and, with the 
increased prices for crops of the following- 
year, could more than recover the lost 
ground. Thus it will be seen that the 
holder of these bonds will not have to de- 
pend upon the management of a single 
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corporation, with a stock of possible dis- 
sensions and strifes constantly on hand, or 
be subjected to the chances of a complete 
wreck through incompetency; nor will he 
be obliged to rely upon a single farmer 
meeting his obligations. His bond will in 
reality be a blanket mortgage, covering all 
the paper deposited with the trustee after 
the most rigid scrutiny and examination, 
and the basis of which can only be de- 
stroyed by an earthquake swallowing up 
several of the largest states in the Union. 

These bonds, the writer understands, are 
issued in small denominations — .$100, $200 
and $.500 — and run one, three and five 
years. They bear five per cent, interest. 



PANAMA RICH IN GOLD. 
44TJANAMA is rich in gold deposits,” 
A said E. Y. Monohan, an engineer of 
Pittsburgh, who has spent several 
years in Central America. “The Indians 
there claim that there are great deposits of 
gold still to be found in the slopes of the 
Volcan, the only volcano in Central Amer- 
ica, and also in the beds of the rivers flow- 
ing down its sides. As long ago as the six- 
teenth century gold was mined in Panama. 
The rivers abound with gold, and there are 
numerous other precious metals in all the 
ranges extending over an area of 20 leagues 
on the shores of Almirante Bay. The In- 
dians get the gold out with calabashes, a 
kind of large' gourd, in grains very large. 
From these same hills, it is said, Capt. 
Munoz, sergeant major of Don Perafan de 
Ribera, governor general of Costa Rica, 
took from the graves of the dead, which he 
found one league inland from the coast, 
such a great quantity of gold as to swell 
two large chests . — Washington Post. 

BRITISH FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 

L ONG ago, Walter Bagehot pointed to 
the success of prosperous John Bull 
as an investor in foreign bonds and 
stocks, and industrial and other undertak- 
ings abroad. He began many years since 
to go far afield in search of a good profit 
on his surplus capital, and his boldness and 
enterprise have made him very rich indeed. 

Some illuminating facts respecting Brit- 
ish foreign placements of capital and the 
return thereon were recently presented to 
the Royal Statistical Society of London by 
George Paish, editor of the Statist. He 
said that the annual income which British 
investors drew from holdings in Indian, 
colonial and foreign governments’ bonds 
amounted to $155,000,000, and that the in- 
come from this source had rapidly ex- 
panded of late years in consequence, main- 
ly, of new loans to the colonies and Japan. 

Great Britain has provided the capital 
for thousands of foreign companies, that is. 



companies of British organization operating 
abroad, and from 2,172 of such companies 
the income reaches $240,000,000. 

If it were possible, said Mr. Paish, to 
bring together all the income of companies 
trading abroad and distributing interests 
and profits in Great Britain, the total 
would be about $700,000,000, and this great 
sum did not include the interest upon money 
deposited in Indian, colonial and foreign 
banks by persons residing in the British 
Isles, nor the large amount of income de- 
rived from capital privately placed abroad. 

The known capital placed in foreign 
countries amounts to some $13,500,000,000, 
yielding 5.2 per cent. 

These statistics indicate how money flows, 
in a sort of tribute, from all over the w'orld 
into John Bull’s hands, and makes his big 
self so rich that, even in dull times, he ex- 
cites the envy of poorer nations . — Mexican 
Herald . 

MONEY IN THE JUNK HEAP. 

U P and down the dirty back alleys drives 
the junk man, singing his mournful, 
nasal cry, loading his rickety wagon 
with broken scraps and pieces of old iron— 
an object of pity or of ridicule to most of 
the uninformed public. 

Let him be admired or envied rather, for 
if not lie himself, at least his employer is 
probably making more money than nine out 
of ten professional men. Better than that, 
his work is of the utmost importance in the 
world, and, in the aggregate, reaches pro- 
portions almost beyond the belief of the 
casual man on the street. 

Few things are more depressing and un- 
sightly than a pile of junk as high as a 
two-story building. One may see them in 
every city, and, so far as the casual ob- 
server can determine, none of the stuff is 
ever moved. The piles increase apparently 
from month to month, and grow rustier and 
rustier, but the men in the business keep 
on buying. 

How are they able to keep so much 
money tied up? Where do they get the 
large amount of capital which seems to be 
necessary ? 

They borrow from the banks like any 
other business man, on the security of their 
stock in trade. 

“No better security,” the president of al- 
most any bank will declare. “It can neither 
burn nor blow away. It can’t be damaged 
by water or smoke. Where is there a col- 
lateral like that? It is absolutely safe. The 
foundries and the nut and bolt w'orks and 
the stove factories can’t get along without 
it. It pays the largest profits of any busi- 
ness to which we lend money, and these 
profits fluctuate very little. Junk is al- 
ways in demand. The men in that business 
are excellent customers .” — Technical World 
Magazine. 
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I N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America: but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
in wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America . — Theodore Roosevelt. 



A GENERAL REVIEW OF FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES.* 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

T HE financial situation remains satis- 
factory, the national revenues being 
ample for the ordinary requirements, 
and the public debt service was promptly 
met without recourse to the credit avail- 
able at the Argentine National Bank. At 
the close of the year the total liabilities of 
the government were $378,500,000. The 
province of Buenos Aires successfully 
floated a loan for the completion of a re- 
clamation project by which a large area 
of arable land will become available. 

The report of the Minister of Finance 
showed treasury receipts for the year 
amounting to $112,000,000 derived from cus- 
toms receipts and internal-revenue taxes. 
Import duties figured in the receipts to the 
extent of nearly $57,000,000, divided among 
Buenos Aires, Rosario, La Plata, and Bahia 
Blanca in the order named. All of these 
ports, with the exception of Rosario, 
showed an increase in imports over 1907. 
The expenditures reached a total of $103,- 
000,000, leaving a surplus of $9,000,000. 

The budget for 1909 as approved by the 
National Congress provides for expendi- 
tures of $25,907,777 gold and 198,344,400 
pesos, with estimated revenues of $67,820,- 
433 and 100,639,516 pesos. Bank deposits 
in the Republic on January 31, 1908, ag- 
gregated $23,538,215 and 81,026,530 pesos, 
while the cash on hand on the same date 
amounted to .$17,570,137 and 230,161,400 
pesos. The government gold reserve for 
the conversion of national currency amount- 
ed to $126,482,515.76, an increase of $21,- 
368,644.26 over 1907. 



•THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is indebted 
to the Bulletin published by the Internation- 
al Bureau of the American Republics for this 
and the other reviews of financial conditions 
in each of the Latin American countries. 



The capital of the Bank of the Argentine 
Nation was increased by a law authorizing 
the issue of bonds to the amount of $17,- 
177,000 gold, secured by the general reve- 
nues of the Republic. 

British capital continued to figure prom- 
inently in various enterprises to the extent 
of £243,000,000, railways proving the prin- 
cipal attraction for investors, with govern- 
ment bonds in second place. 

BOLIVIA. 

T HE budget for the year 1908 showed 
revenues of $8,000,000 and expenses 
of $9,000,000, leaving a deficit of $1,- 
000,000. The revenues for 1909 are esti- 
mated at $6,283,000. 

Bolivia has in effect adopted the pound 
sterling as the monetary basis, the boliviano 
being valued at 19 l-5d. Since the year 
1905 the pound sterling has been current 
at this rate, now fixed by law. Monetary 
reform made further progress in 1908 
through another act of Congress which de- 
clared silver currency simply an adjunct 
of gold, reserved to the government the 
right to coin silver for circulation to the 
extent of 4,000,000 bolivianos. The govern- 
ment secured a loan of $2,500,000, the pro- 
ceeds of winch were used in the payment 
of the internal debt, the installation of ma- 
chinery in the mint, and the erection of 
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public buildings. A special sinking fund 
amounting to 603,300 bolivianos annually 
was created to meet the interest and amor- 
tization of the bonds. Under decree of 
the government the exportation of gold 
coins free of duty was permitted and a 
further decree fixed the proportion of cus- 
toms duties payable in gold, assessing the 
value of the Peruvian pound when tendered 
in settlement of these duties at 12.50 
bolivianos. 
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On December 31, 1908, the five principal 
banks of Bolivia had silver coin on hand to 
the value of $516,600. 



BRAZIL. 



G overnmental receipts for the 

fiscal year 1908 amounted to $144,- 
300,664 and expenditures to $143,- 
632368, thus showing a balance of $668,296. 

The foreign debt on December 31, 1908, 
was $369,087,633.38. 

The gold deposits existing in the Caixa 
de Conversao on December 31, 1908, 

amounted to $27,154,141.92, which shows a 
decrease of $3,233, 542.68 over the deposits 
on the same date of last year. 

The imports of gold coins amounted to 
$688,537, while gold exports were only 
$100,602. 

Exchange was maintained throughout the 
year at an average of 15 5-32 per cent. 

In the annual budget of expenditures for 
1909, amounting to $140,268,923, the appro- 
priations of the previous year were in- 
creased by $5,600,000. The bulk of this 
sum represented increased expenditures in 
the departments of the Treasury, Navy, 
War, and Industry. The allotment for the 
latter department provides bounties for the 
encouragement of native industries, while 
the state legislatures have also taken meas- 
ures to promote local enterprises in new 
directions. The progress of the republic 
justifies the increased federal expenditures, 
a large part of which is being spent on 
railways, the telegraph service, water supply, 
fortifications, ports, reduction of debt ser- 
vice, retirement of currency, public build- 
ings, and strengthening the army and navy. 

The estimated receipts are placed at 
$125,782,952 from ordinary sources and 
miscellaneous receipts at $13,631,880, a total 
of $139,414,832, leaving an indicated deficit 
of $854,091. These may he classified as 
follows: Import duties, $79,659,000; wharf 

and light dues, $246,000; twenty per cent, 
of the export duties on Acre rubber, $3,- 
900,000; internal revenue, $23,577,900; ex- 
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•cise taxes, $10,486,500; miscellaneous reve- 
nue, $4,330,366. Of the total receipts, the 
estimated apportionment for the retirement 
of paper money is placed at $6,773,186; 
sinking fund for the redemption of railway 
bonds, $836,400; fund for amortization of 
internal loans, $924,000. The proceeds from 
the tax destined to the port improvement 
fund arc estimated at $5,004,000. 

The movement throughout Brazil in favor 
of a revision of the tariff system, which 
lias been under consideration by the gov- 
ernment, has taken definite form in the 
appointment of a commission to formulate 
a report on the subject to be presented to 
the Brazilian Congress at its May session. 
The tariff system of Brazil of the present 
<lay rests upon an act of the Congress of 
Brazil passed in 1900, but is, as a matter 
of fact, a system entirelv different from the 
original act as a result of changes made 
from year to year in the annual budget or 
appropriation laws passed by the successive 
•congresses. In the law of 1900 a tariff 
schedule was established which contem- 
plated the collection of duties as therein 
set forth on an ad valorem basis as to cer- 
tain goods and a specific duty as to others. 
The act was drawn much after the order 
of the Dinglev tariff act of the United States 
except that the fact that Brazil's currency 
was at that time fluctuating in value be- 
tween wide extremes led to a number of 
changes which w r ere of vast and controlling 
importance. 

The securities of the republic continue to 
be regarded favorably by investors, and the 
national credit has been firmly established 
by an uninterrupted and punctual satis- 
faction of financial obligations. The suc- 
cessful floating of the coffee loan for $60,- 
000,000 and the subscription of $20,000,- 
000 for the Brazilian loan authorized by 
the decree of July 1, 1908, within twenty- 
four hours, showed conclusively that the 
•country has excellent credit for its re- 
quirements. 
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Conspicuous success has attended the ef- 
forts of the government to raise the credit 
of the country to its present high standard 
and to appreciate the current value of its 
paper currency; in the first place through 
gradual withdrawal from circulation and 
incineration, and later, in December, 1906, 
through a fixed conversion by the creation 
of the Caixa de Conversao, which has now 
been in operation for a sufficient length of 
time to permit of conclusions being formed 
as to its influence upon the general pros- 
perity of the republic. 

British capital invested in Brazil has 
proved of great benefit in developing the 
railroads, mines, and other industries of 
the country. English banks occupy the 
first place in Rio and in other great com- 
mercial centers of the republic. 
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CHILE. 

N otwithstanding adverse ex- 
change conditions, the financial posi- 
tion of Chile continued satisfactory 
during 1908. This was largely due to the 
fact that duties and revenue are mostly 
collected on a fixed exchange value, so that 
the government does not feel the brunt of 
the decline in exchange. The recent issue 
of $1.5,000,000 of five per cent, bonds, un- 
derwritten by Messrs. Rothschild, may be 
taken as a fair indication of the rapid re- 
adjustment of the financial status of the 
republic. 

The revenues of the government for 190S 
were $51,108,000 and the ordinary expen- 
ditures amounted to $48,825,000, a margin 
of receipts over expenditures of $2,283,000 
being shown. The duty on nitrate is the 
largest single item in the list of revenues^ 
Extraordinary expenditures comprised in 
the rebuilding of Valparaiso, railway con- 
struction, etc., were met by the loan for 
$15,000,000, from which a balance of over 
$8,000,000 was reported on hand at the 
close of the year. 

Many notable changes have been made 
in the rates levied on imports by the 
Chilean government. Sugar, boots and 
shoes, and various articles of textile manu- 
facture are included in this tariff-rate re- 
duction, which began to take effect pro- 
gressively on July 1, 1908. 

Duties collected on exports for the year 
are given at $6,888,431.15 Chilean gold 
(18d.) and $6,079,581.22 currency; import 
duties being reckoned as $19,859 Chilean 
gold and $5,895,404.41 currency. 

The external debt on June 1, 1909, 

amounted to $101,900,000 gold. The in- 
ternal debt is represented by paper cur- 
rency issued by the Chilean government, 
which, if redeemed at its face value, would 
mean $48,077,308 United States gold in ex- 
cess of the value of the redemption bonds 
held to cover a portion of the currency, 
and would increase the public debt by $24,- 
038,654. To redeem the paper currency of 
Chile there is now on deposit in European 
and American banks about $25,000,000 
United States gold. These deposits are 
drawing interest and will be available for 
the purpose specified on and after January 
1, 1910. On August 13, 1908, a law was 
promulgated imposing an export duty of 
forty per cent, on silver bullion assaying 
0.5 or less. 

At the beginning of the year, the savings 
banks of Chile held deposits aggregating 
$19,966,774.61, representing 174,791 ac- 
counts, while on June 30, 1908, the number 
of depositors had increased to 198,419, and 
the deposits to $22,876,141.65, a gain dur- 
ing a period of six months of 23,628 de- 
positors and $2,909,367.04 in deposits. 
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COLOMBIA. 

T HE credit of the republic abroad con- 
tinued stable throughout the year. 
Interest on the foreign debt was paid 
regularly and the republic continued the 
discharge of her obligations to the bond- 
holders. Up to March, 1908, seventy per 
cent, had been paid. 

The total issue of the floating internal 
debt of Colombia up to June 30, 1908, 
amounted to $22,419,172.75, of which sum 
$19,356,160.60 has been paid, leaving $3,- 
063,012.15 as the outstanding internal debt 
of the republic on the date mentioned. 

The promptness with which the govern- 
ment has met the payment of interest due 
on its foreign loans has strengthened pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of the republic 
to meet its obligations, and resulted in 
Colombian foreign debt securities being 
quoted at higher prices in the financial 
centers of the w r orld. 

At a session of the Council of Ministers, 
held March 5, 1908, the government resolved 
to introduce important economies in ex- 
penditures for the year, as a result of which 
the original appropriation was reduced 
from $1 6,244,384.20 to $14,237,997.08, thus 
effecting a total saving of $2,006,315.12. 
The budget in detail, as presented to Con- 
gress by the Secretary of Finance and of 
the Treasury, estimated revenues at $16,- 
600,000. * . 

Important among the legislative acts of 
the government was the passing of a cus- 
toms tariff amplifying and amending the 
existing law, with a view to improving com- 
mercial and industrial conditions. 

COSTA RICA. 

T HE desire of Costa Rica to settle the 
exterior obligations of the country 
was evidenced by the expressions of 
the President in his annual message to Con- 
gress in 1907, and although two projects 
were submitted during 1908 it was found 
impossible to come to any definite adjust- 
ment of the matter. The service of the in- 
ternal debt has been regularly maintained 
and large sums of money devoted to in- 
ternal improvements. 

The revenue for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1908, amounted to $3,787,000, 
and expenditures to $4,398,000, the ueficit 
being occasioned by such extraordinary ex- 
penses as railway construction, construction 
of public buildings, and the establishment 
of the liquor monopoly by the government. 

The estimated expenses for the year 
1908-9 were placed by the Congress at $3,- 
458,730, and revenue* from all sources at 
$3,541,450. The customs receipts from 
April 1 to December 31, 1908, amounted to 
$1,453,203; receipts from consular tax, 
$36,798; tax on liquors, $646,280; sealed 
paper, $155,273; from the Pacific Railway, 
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$87,844; and from sundry sources, $42,866. 
The receipts as a whole were $222,735 less 
than the amount estimated in the budget. 

On March 31, 1909, the banks of issue in 
the republic held $512,185 in bank bills and 
a reserve fund of $237,392. A comparison 
of the cash on hand in the banks of issue 
in December, 1906, with the balances main- 
tained in December, 1908, showed the do- 
mestic and foreign gold reserve to have 
decreased in the latter year as compared 
with the former to the extent of about 
$279,000. The decrease is accounted for by 
the short crops of previous years, which 
necessitated gold shipments to meet deficits 
in trade abroad. A new banking institution 
under the name of Banco Mercantil de 
Costa Rica with a capital of $500,000 was 
recently established in the capital and is 
conducting a successful business. 

With a view to improving sanitary con- 
ditions in San Jose, the capital, and in the 
municipalities of Heredia, Santo Domingo 
and Barba, the Department of Finance re- 
solved, on January 9, 1909, to issue two 
series of municipal sanitation bonds. 

The government has suppressed the fees 
charged abroad for Costa Rican consular 
invoices, but a surcharge of two per cent, 
on the amount of import duty levied on 
merchandise is collected by the customs 
authorities at the port of entry. 

CUBA. 

T HK Cuban budget for 1908-9 estimated 
expenditures at $34,220,644.15. In this 
are included ordinary expenditures, 
$21,285,303, and additions thereto, $207,495; 



fixed charges, $2,088,162, and additions there- 
to, $501,660, to which sum of $27,082,620, must 
be added $7,137,424.15, the amount of ex- 
traordinary expenditures by virtue of de- 
crees of the provisional government. 

For 1909-10, expenditures are estimated 
at $33,800,000. As in the preceding year, 
expenditures are divided into ordinary and 
extraordinary. The ordinary expenditures 
are $26,427,855.94, and extraordinary $6,- 
872,144.06, with $500,000 additional for agri- 
culture. 

The financial condition of the island is 
considered fairly satisfactory; the balance 
on hand March 27, 1909, amounted to $2,- 
515,363, with outstanding obligations 
amounting to $12,856,000, including credits 
authorized under preceding administrations. 
It is anticipated that the customs receipts 
will provide sufficient revenue to cover these 
obligations without recourse to the bond 
issue authorized by the provisional govern- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that the revenue de- 
rived from imports will be sufficient to meet 
the service of the foreign debt, it is pro- 
posed to suspend the export duties on 
sugar, tobacco, and liquors and to enter 
into a new commercial treaty with the 
United States providing for a reduction of 
import duties on certain necessaries of life 
and agricultural machinery. The total cus- 
toms receipts at the ports of the island 
during the year aggregated $22,231,707.46, 
showing a decline of $4,079,889.40 as com- 
pared with 1907. 

American capital in the island represents 
a total investment of $141,000,000, distrib- 
uted as follows: Railways, $34,000,000; 
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An Interior View of the Banco de Coahuila, Saltillo, Mexico, showing the beautifully finished 
woodwork of ceiling and counters. 



sugar and tobacco, $(>8,000,000; real estate, 
$18,000,000; banks, $5,000,000; agricultural 
industries (other than those specifically 
mentioned), $-1,000,000; mortgages, $3,500,- 
000; navigation companies, $1,500,000; and 
miscellaneous investments, $7,000,000. Eng- 
lish capital invested in the island amounts 
to nearly $90,000,000, about $5,000,000 of 
which is in steamships, $5,000,000 in real 



estate, and the balance mostly in railway 
interests, aggregating nearly $80,000,000. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

F INANCIAL conditions are in every way 
prosperous, and ample capital is avail- 
able for the exploitation of the public 
works undertaken by the government. On 
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January 1, 1909, the republic was carrying 
in New York a credit balance of $6,616,850 
in bonds and $917,973 in cash. 

The revenues of the republic in 1908 
amounted to $4,175,033.24, of which sum 
$3, 232, 889.93 represented the amount of 
customs receipts, from which collections 
the receivership transmitted for deposit 
with the Morton Trust Company, in New 
York, the fiscal agent and designated de- 
positary of the Dominican loan, the sum of 
$1,529,729.05 to apply to the service of the 
debt. Of this sum $1 ,200,000 was for pay- 
ment of interest and amortization of the 
five per cent, customs administration sink- 
ing-fund gold bonds, as authorized by the 
terms of the American-Dominican conven- 
tion. 

The Dominican National Congress has 
estimated the public receipts and expendi- 
tures of the republic for the fiscal year 
1908-9 at $3,984,300. From customs it is 
estimated that $3,239,200 will be received; 
from internal taxes, $388,800; communica- 
tion, $44,000; consular dues, $14,500; stamp 
tax, $60,000; and from certain specified 
state properties, $237,800. 

These receipts are distributed among the 
various administrative departments, the 
sum of $1,808,708 being assigned to the De- 
partment of Treasury and Commerce, of 
which $30,000 is to be expended in taking a 
census of the republic. The sum of $76,800 
is also appropriated for extending existing 
railway construction and $75,000 for irriga- 
tion works in Monte Cristi Province. The 
building of roads, the construction -and re- 
pair of light-houses, and other public im- 
provements were authorized. 



BANCO DE COAHUILA. SALTILLO, 
COAHUILA, MEXICO. 

T HIS is one of the important banks of 
the Republic, being a bank of issue 
and enjoying other valuable priv- 
ileges. 

It was founded in 1897, and at the pres- 
ent time has branches at Torreon, Mon- 
clova and Ciudad Porfirio Diaz. The paid- 
up capital is $1,600,000 and the reserve 
fund $253,690.91. That the institution has 




SR. DON MELECIO GARZA 
Manager of the Banco de Coahuila. Saltillo, Mex, 



been profitable may be seen from the fol- 
lowing record of dividends paid: 

Per cent. 



1897 (three months) % 

1898 2.28 

1899 7 

1900 $ 

1901 11 

1902 K, 

1903 11 

1904 10 

1905 12 

1906 11 

1907 ’ " * " i -7 

loos :.:io 



An idea of the volume of business trans- 
acted annually may be gained from the 
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figures for 1908, showing the movement of 
cash into the bank and its branches as $29,- 
425,125.85, and the outward movement of 
cash, $29,581,877.33. 

The balance-sheet at the close of 1908 ex- 
hibited a total of $10,642,519.79. 

Saltillo, the head office of the Banco de 
Ooahuila, is the capital of the State of 
Coahuila, and is one of the prominent com- 
mercial cities of Mexico. 

The president of the bank is Sr. Lie.” 
Pragedis de la Pena; the manager, Sr. 
Melccio Gar/a; the cashier, Sr. Tomas 
Olivares, and the auditor, Sr. Francisco 
Santibanez. 

Correspondents of the Banco de Coahuila 
are: All the local banks of Mexico, with 

their branches and agencies; Mexico City — 
Banco Central Mexicano, Banco Interna- 
eional e Ilipotecario, Banco Mexicano de 
Comercio e Industria, International Bank- 
ing Corporation, Banco Agricola e Hipote- 
cario. United States Banking Co., H. 
Scherer & Co.; Paris — Credit Lyonnais, and 
De Neuflize Co.; Berlin — Deutsche Bank; 
Chicago — First National Bank; New York 
— H. B. Hollins & Co., Muller, Schall & 
Co., E. Nelson Tibbals Co., J. W. Wilson 
& Co.; Hamburg — Muuckel Gebruder & Co. 
and Deutsche Bank Filiale; Eagle Pass, 
Texas — Border National Bank; San Fran- 
cisco — International Banking Corporation. 



STEEL PLANT FOR MEXICO. 

A GIGANTIC steel plant will be estab- 
lished in the City of Mexico within 
the coming year by French and Amer- 
ican capital. The initial outlay will be $50,- 
000,000. Victor Belanger of Paris is the 
head of the concern. It is understood that 
a large part of the capital will come from 
Paris and Boston. 

Coal and iron mines in Mexico will be 
acquired later by the company. The steel 
will be manufactured by new and secret 
processes. 



LATIN AMERICAN COMMERCE. 

T HE building of the Panama canal is 
already causing capital to move to 
the Pacific coast in anticipation of 
operations through this gateway as remote 
as 1915. It has been estimated in some 
quarters that within no longer period a 
sum of banking capital, amounting to no 
less than $5,000,000, under the auspices of 
financial interests in the United States, 
may be put at the service of the commer- 
cial and financial world in Latin- American 
countries alone. Another part of a com- 
prehensive program of business expansion 
is the closer identification of United States 




Manager’s Office and Directors’ Room, Banco de Coahuila, Saltillo, Mexico. 
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Home of the Vera Cruz Banking Company in Vera Cruz, Mexico. 



financiers with the floating of government, 
state and other bonds authorized by South 
and Central American governments. The 
annual output of these securities is increas- 
ing and the position of their issues has been 
so much improved with vhe expansion of 
economic interests since the Baring failure 
of 1893, that our own portion of the in- 
vesting world is prepared to appreciate 
these offerings. A third portion of the pro- 
gram, looking to closer relations with 



Latin-America, is the operation of adequate 
shipping lines. President Taft is known to 
have under consideration a special message 
to Congress in which the encouragement of 
shipping under the American flag is to lie 
earnestly advocated. His predecessor never 
fully grasped the importance of this sub- 
ject as a part of the mechanism of ex- 
pansion. But President Taft has what 
might be called a world-market mind, and 
realizes the strategic aspects of the situa- 
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tion ron fronting the United States. We 
are throwing open to the world the greatest 
agenrv of commercial reorganization since 
the Suez canal was built, while at the same 
time we are practically without the mari- 



are being controlled by American and other 
interests. 

One of the liest known and most highly 
successful banks in the Republic is the 
Vera Cruz Banking Company, Limited, of 




W. BUNDY COLE 

President Vera Cruz Banking Company. 



time facilities necessary to realize any of 
the advantages which must come with the 
opening of the Panama canal. — Wall Street 
Journal. 



SEVEN YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
BANKING. 

S TUDENTS of finance have long been of 
the opinion that the Republic of Mex- 
ico owes its rapid growth and develop- 
ment to its system of banking — a system 
second to none in the world to-day. 

President Diaz has encouraged the plac- 
ing of foreign capital in his country to such 
an extent that many of the Mexican banks 



Vera Cruz. It was formed in December, 
190:2, with a capital of $100,000, fully paid 
up, and under the direction of its American 
officers has made an enviable record. 

In 1904 there was an increase of capital 
of $100,000, making the total capitalization 
$200,000. Three years later, in 1907, there 
was a further increase of capital to $500,- 
000, at which figure it stands to-day. Divi- 
dends have been paid as follows: For 1903 

and 1904, five per cent.; for 1905 and 1906, 
ten per cent.; then back to seven per cent, 
for 1907; eight per cent, in 1908 and four 
per cent, for the present half year. 

At the annual meeting last February the 
following officers were elected: President, 

W. Bundy Cole; vice-president, J. C. 
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A. C. SCALES 

Manager Vera Cruz Banking Company, Vera Cruz, Mexico. 
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Caskey; manager, A. C. Scales. The di- 
rectors elected were: Gonzalo Abaunza, 

manager of The Mexican Navigation Co.; 
Guillermo S. Berea, Messrs. Berea, O’Kelly 
& Co., Ltd.; J. C. Caskey, vice-president; 
W. Bundy Cole, president; Cornelius Gertz, 
Messrs. Sommer, Herrmann & Co.; Juan 
Gomez y Orejan, Messrs. Gomez Brothers; 
Isidoro de Ochoa, Messrs. Isidoro de Ochoa 
& Co.; A. C. Scales, manager; Ramon 
Valdes, Messrs. Valdes Brothers. 

Mr. Cole, the president, who has been for 
over twenty-one years in Latin-Ameriean 
countries, was formerly manager of the 
North American Trust Company’s branch 
at Santiago, Cuba, and continued in the 
same capacity with the Banco Nacional de 
Cuba from 1899 to 1903; he was after- 
wards with the International Banking Cor- 
poration as assistant to the president (Gen- 
eral Thomas H. Hubbard), and reorganized 
its Mexico City branch, and was subsequent- 
ly manager of its Panama and Colon 
branches. 

J. C. Caskey, the vice-president, is en- 
gaged in the steamship business and is a 
director of the Mexico City Banking Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Scales is a native of Tennessee, and 
has been the manager of the Vera Cruz 
Banking Co., Ltd., for over four years. 



NICARAGUAN-AMERICAN BANK. 

A REPORT from Consul Jose de 
Olivares states that the American 
Bank of Nicaragua, which has been 
chartered in the United States, has been 
given a fifty-year concession for the estab- 
lishment of a bank in Managua and other 
cities of Nicaragua. The government agrees 
to transact all its commercial and banking 
operations through the institution. 

MEXICAN NOTES. 

— Reporting its condition at the close of 
business June 30, 1909, the Mercantile 

Banking Company, Ltd., City of Mexico, 

r»«s 



shows that it is in a most prosperous con- 
dition. 

Total resources are $2,329,726, while the 
surplus is $75,000 and undivided profits 
$34,117. Total deposits are given as 
$1,720,609. 

— The Mexico City Banking Company, 
S. A., reports a present surplus and un- 
divided profit fund of $218,135, total re- 
sources of $4,492,451, and deposits of $3,- 
472,177. This bank is a member of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association and also a mem- 
ber of the American Bankers’ Association. 

— At the close of business on June 30, 
1909, the Federal Banking Company, S. A., 
of Mexico City reported $362,470 of de- 
posits, $455,675 of loans, and total re- 
sources of $635,961. The company is mak- 
ing very satisfactory progress. 



CALIFORNIA NATIONAL BANKS. 

N ATIONAL banks in California have 
been increasing in number at a rapid 
rate of late. Ten were organized in 
the first half of the current year, three of 
these were reported in June. Eight more 
state banks have applied for national bank 
charters. The desire to come under a law 
of more general application than a state 
law, and one less liable to be amended at 
every session of the legislature, has no 
doubt been a factor in some of the con- 
versions of state hanks into national banks. 

The new law which went into effect on 
the first of July has been modeled somewhat 
after the law governing the national banks. 
It centralizes the supervision of the banks 
in one responsible head, which is certainly 
a great improvement over the divided au- 
thority which prevailed under the former 
system. Hereafter if state banks in Cali- 
fornia are not conducted along legitimate 
lines after fair warning, the people will 
know whom to blame . — San Francisco Com - 
merrial yews. 
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T HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 

From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will 
appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as 
possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall 
be to correspond with The Bankers Magazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 
following month’s issue. 



THE YEAR AHEAD. 



A Retrospect of the Convention and an Outline of the Work before the Institute. 



By George E. Allen, Educational Director. 



P ERHAPS the most gratifying feature 
of the Seattle Convention was the 
fact that the educational spirit was 
uppermost. Delegates from most chapters 
reported an earnest desire for more earnest 
and systematic work, and the deliberations 
of the convention itself and the Executive 
Council were devoted largely to standardiz- 
ing and extending the Institute study 
courses. The report of the Educational 
Committee was a thoughtful and conserva- 
tive document and the recommendations 
therein contained were received with gen- 
eral favor. Many of the recommendations 
of the Educational Committee were ap- 
proved and other recommendations from 
the same source will doubtless receive due 
consideration during the ensuing year. 
Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Council the convention adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“(1) Resolved: That the Institute 

courses of study in practical banking and 
political economy be combined in one 
course entitled ‘Banking and Finance’ to 
include bank practice and such principles 
of economics as pertain to banking. 

“(2) Resolved: That the Institute 

course of study in commercial law be en- 
larged and hereafter conducted under the 
more comprehensive name of commercial and 
banking law. 

“(3) Resolved: That the reading courses 
now conducted by the Correspondence 
Chapter be assumed by the Institute and 
text-books and syllabi be created, when 
funds are available, for the use of chapter 
classes in general and more particularly 



for chapter classes where other educational 
facilities are not available. 

“(4) Resolved: That in accordance 

with such changes and extensions the reg- 
ulations of the Institute covering required 
study and examinations be revised and re- 
stated as follows: 

“Educational Standard. — The paramount 
object of the Institute is to fix and main- 
tain a recognized standard of education in 
banking and finance and commercial and 
banking law, by means of official examina- 
tions and the issuance of certificates. Such 
certificates are issued in the name of the 
‘American Bankers’ Associations, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking Section,’ signed 
by officers of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and the American Institute of 
Banking. 

“Examinations for Certificates. — Exami- 
nations for certificates are termed final ex- 
aminations and are conducted under such 
regulations as the Institute may determine. 
Credit is given severally for final examina- 
tions successfully undergone, but certificates 
are issued only to students who have passed 
final examinations in both banking and fi- 
nance and commercial and banking law. 
Graduation at approved schools of bank- 
ing and finance will be accepted as equiva- 
lents of Institute final examinations in that 
subject. Graduation at approved schools 
of law or membership of the bar will be 
accepted as equivalents of the Institute final 
examinations in commercial and banking 
law. 

“Preparatory Work. — To be eligible to 
final examination in either of the sub- 
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jeets of banking and finance, or commer- 
cial and banking law, any student must 
have done at least fifty hours of class or 
correspondence study in that subject under 
one or more approved instructors and have 
passed a satisfactory preliminary examina- 
tion conducted either by the Institute or by 
some duly qualified examiner to whom 
authority has been officially delegated. 
Credit will be given severally for prelim- 
inary examinations successfully undergone, 
but no certificates will be issued in con- 
nection with preliminary examinations.” 

The subject of small chapters as well 
as large ones was given much careful at- 
tention and the Institute put itself upon 
record favoring the organization of new 
chapters in cities wherever the educational 
spirit is manifest. To promote such work 
tiie president of the Institute was author- 
ized and directed to appoint a committee 
on Institute extension, whose duties shall be 
not only to visit existing chapters, but to 
assist in the organization of new” chapters 
wherever there seems to be reasonable 
prospect of their success. The Extension 
Committee will work in co-operation with 
the educational director in the prolific feat 
of furnishing suggestions and inspiration 
for chapter w'ork. The grow'th of the 
Institute has made it impossible for the 
educational director to visit all or even a 
majority of chapters and the theory of the 
Extension Committee is to utilize Institute 
members who travel for banks to aid in 
such w'ork without material expense to the 
national organization. While the American 
Bankers’ Association is able and willing to 
furnish sinews for Institute w'ork there is 
and ought to be a conservative limit to 
vouchers upon the parent association. The 
Institute desires to demonstrate some de- 
gree of business sagacity and self-reliance 
and the Extension Committee promises to 
meet this situation. 

The consolidation of the old study 
courses in practical banking and political 
economy into a single course entitled Bank- 
ing and Finance promises to overcome some 
difficulties which have heretofore been man- 
ifest. There is no dividing line between 
banking and economics and it is believed 
that the consolidated course will be easier 
to operate and easier to explain. There is 
much popular prejudice against wdiat is 
commonly supposed to be political economy 
and in teaching that subject heretofore too 
much attention has been paid to such fea- 
tures as the tariff, the relationship between 
Capital and labor and the theories of 
Heim' George. Such subjects are proper 
for general study, but it is believed that 
banking education should be more closely 
con *i ned in form as w'cll as fact to such 
principles of political economy as come 
under the more specific title of finance. The 
consolidated study course is arranged ac- 
cordingly. 



Many of the problems of banking pertain 
to law and the Institute has enlarged and 
extended its work in this direction. The 
old study course in commercial law T has 
been enlarged and is now* entitled Com- 
mercial and Banking Law'. The new' name 
is longer than the old one, but it is more 
specific and requires less explanation. It 
covers the subject of commercial law r in 
general and particularizes in the parts of 
commercial law pertaining to negotiable 
instruments and the duties and responsibili- 
ties of banks and bank officers and em- 
ployes. 

An innovation in Institute w'ork is the 
preparation of standard courses of lectures 
in “Banking and Finance” and “ Commer- 
cial and Banking Law'.” Such lectures are 
typewritten and are intended to be read 
in chapters by some chapter member ap- 
pointed for that purpose. In connection 
with each lecture are quizzes to be con- 
ducted by the instructor in charge who will 
have a key to the quizzes for his personal 
use. 

The lectures thus provided are not in- 
tended to supersede chapter w f ork conducted 
in alliance with educational institutions by 
professional instructors, but they may be 
used to supplement such work wherever de- 
sirable. 

The course of lectures thus provided in 
Banking and Finance will consist, during 
the coming year, of the leading papers pre- 
pared for the Institute text-book and 
various papers on finance prepared by com- 
petent authorities on such subjects. 

The president and educational director 
of the Institute in co-operation with the 
Extension Committee will assist chapters 
in every possible way in introducing and 
operating the lecture courses thus arranged 
and it is believed that the educational work 
of the Institute during the year 1910 will 
be the most systematic and useful in the 
history of the organization. 



SOME DEBATE QUESTIONS. 

R ESOLVED: That municipalities should 
own and operate their own utili- 
ties. 

Resolved: That the deposits of a national 
bank should be insured by the Govern- 
ment. 

Resolved: That the adoption of the cur- 
rency plan proposed by the Currency Com- 
mission of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion would be for the best interests of the 
people. 

Resolved: That deposit insurance would 
encourage reckless banking. 

Resolved: That the Government should 
establish postal savings banks. 

Resolved: That a system of branch bank- 
ing would serve the needs of this country 
better than the present system. 
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Resolved: That it would he for the best 
interests of the country to allow national 
banks to issue credit currency. 

Resolved: That general business interests 
would best be subserved if all banking were 
entirely transacted by national banks. 

Resolved: That accounts averaging less 
that $100 are unprofitable to the bank. 

Resolved: That express companies should 
be prohibited from selling exchange in the 
form ot money orders, letters of credit, 
travelers’ cheques or drafts. 

Resolved: That all banking institutions in 
New York city be required to keep a 
larger cash reserve. 



SUCCESS POINTERS. 

William Nelson Cromwell, the Great Corpora- 
tion Lawyer* Gives Good Advice. 

T HERE is sound wisdom for ambitious 
young men in a recent interview 
given out by William Nelson Crom- 
well, the famous New York lawyer. He 
said in the New York “World:” 

Life is a wheel and opportunity comes to 
every man. If a man has the courage and 
health to grasp his chance and the ability 
and hard work to persist in his chosen line 
he will succeed, and succeed materially, for 
after all there is no real success that does 
not bring its mateiial reward. A young man 
should choose his trade or profession in life, 
make up his mind thoroughly that he knows 
what his inclinations and ambitions are, then 
he should work systematically, unremittingly, 
without hindrance or let up, and he will 
succeed. 

He should look upon his work as his first 
duty to himself, and he should attend to his 
duty unflinchingly. His mind should be sat- 
urated with his work and his ambition to 
succeed should be uppermost early and late. 
He should find out those things that im- 
pede his progress or weaken his energies and 
efficiencies and sacrifice them. No man ever 
made a great success in life who says: — “I 
can leave my office at six o’clock and forget 
my work.” 

A successful man never forgets his work. 
He gets up in the morning with it, he works 
all day with it, he takes it home with him, 
he lives with it. Of course, we should all 
have our diversions. One man may hunt, an- 
other fish, etc.; but a diversion, whatever it 
is, should be a rest and refreshment, not a 
passion or a pastime to which work is sec- 
ondary. A diversion may be intellectual as 
well as physical. A man may find rest, re- 
freshment. exhilaration in taking up the 
study of a foreign tongue or in a course of 
reading that will take him into new coun- 
tries and scenes. Diversion must be accord- 
ing to a man’s inclinations, and to be help- 
ful must rest and inspire the brain. 

I do not smoke — I have never smoked a 
cigar in my life. 1 seldom drink — these 
things interfere with men’s successes and 
sap their vitality. Vitality is the first es- 
sential to success, and vitality is not energy, 
but a spark that is the essence of perfect 
health and a keen mind. No man can suc- 
ceed conspicuously without it. and the only 



way to get and preserve vitality is to go to 
bed reasonably early and get up early and 
work; work and sleep will keep any man in 
good condition if he is interested in his work 
and has chosen his profession right. 



A CHICAGO PROMOTION. 

T HE “Bank Man” of the Chicago 
chapter says: 

We are very much pleased to announce 
that Leigh Sargent has been elevated to the 
managership of the Department of Advertis- 
ing and New Business of the First National 
Bank vice Fred W. Ellsworth, resigned. 

Mr. Sargent has been in the employ of the 
First National for about fourteen years, serv- 
ing in various capacities throughout the 
office, and was promoted to his present posi- 
tion from the general force. 

He is a charter member of Chicago Chap- 
ter and has ever been an active worker. He 
has been connected wdth the Bank Man since 
its establishment in February, 1906, and is at 




Leigh Sargent. 



present editor of the publication. He has 
also been associated with Mr. Ellsworth in 
the editorship of the Review and is now 
its editor. As Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee in 1908 Mr. Sargent’s efforts 
resulted, through his production of the 
“Yapp from Home,” in placing the Chapter 
on a firm financial basis. 

Mr. Sargent is very popular in banking 
circles throughout the city and is well know'n 
in other Chapters. He has the good wdll 
and congratulations of his host of friends. 
We all know that he will make good and 
hope that his present promotion will be but 
a step to others. 
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MAN’S BUSINESS IN LIFE. 

By F. I. Kent, Vice-President Bankers Trust Company of New York. — Address 

Before Boston Chapter A. I. B. 



“Man’s proper business In this world falls 
mainly into three divisions: 

First, To know themselves, and the existing 
state of the things they have to do with. 
Secondly, To be happy in themselves, and in 
the existing state of things. 

Thirdly, To mend themselves and the existing 
state of things as far as either are marred 
and mendable.’’ 

— Ruskln. 

M EN of Boston, has it occurred to you 
that in your affiliation with the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, you are un- 
dertaking all these things, and that the way 
of their accomplishment is now open to you? 
That through the Institute you may live ac- 
cording to the best philosophy of the ages, 




Fred I. Kent. 



and surround yourselves with constantly in- 
creasing interests and pleasures? In a copy 
of The New England Weekly Journal, pub- 
lished in Boston, Monday, April S, 172S, ap- 
pe.ared the following prologue to its general 
news: 

“ ’Tis not the understanding or poring over 
books that makes a man wise nr serviceable, 
but the knowing the true nature of things. 
Were practise substituted in the room of 
speculation, the good effects of knowledge 
would become as visible as they are excel- 
lent.’ ’ 

Bet us for a moment examine the work of 
the Institute, and see wherein it touches the 
real things of life. More than half of our 
waking hours are spent in our offices, and as 
we are hopeful or despondent, thoughtful or 

Cl 2 



careless, saving or wasteful, honorable or 
dishonorable, gentlemanly or discourteous in 
those hours, so will we be in more or less 
proportion at other times. As we are happy 
or unhappy in our work, therefore, just so 
will we be giving pleasure or pain to those 
with whom we associate during the hours of 
recreation, and in such manner shall w-e ac- 
celerate or retard our civilization. A stone 
thrown into Boston Harbor changes the po- 
sition of every molecule of water in our vast 
oceans, and so the happiness or discontent of 
each one of us is reflected in human progress. 

DIVISION OF LABOR. 

The great division of labor necessary in our 
modern banking institutions likens the live* 
of those who would attain the higher posi- 
tions more to the sturdy mountain climber 
than to him who ascends by the rounds of 
the ladder. There are the steep rocky ways 
of experience, the glimpses of true life 
through the broken forests of thought, and 
the precipices of unknown depth that con- 
front the tempted; the long, level stretches 
of life that are the hardest of all to bear, 
the clouds of doubt and despair that grow 
from nothing, but that so often obscure the 
vision and the final straight reaches toward 
the summit that only the bravest and srong- 
est can endure. 

Mind training is necessary before we can 
travel such a road, and that is what the In- 
stitute alms to give first through arousing 
a desire for knowledge and then by offering 
an opportunity to satisfy that desire. Let 
us see how this works out from a practical 
standpoint. Suppose you step with me be- 
hind the counter of any large bank of to- 
day, and without their knowledge study the 
men employed there. Let us pick out a typi- 
cal bank-man, who for the moment is en- 
gaged in entering checks and drafts on an 
adding machine. Circumstances have de- 
creed that this particular person shall con- 
tinue at some such routine work for a period 
of several years. This through no fault of 
his, hut because the work must he done, and 
he was in line to do it, and, no vacancy oc- 
curring ahead of him, he is serving a long 
sentence. 

MAN OR AUTOMATON? 

What are we apt to find? A man turning 
into an automaton, elasticity of thought be- 
ing destroyed, and discontent being fostered 
and nurtured. He is traveling one of the 
long level stretches of life that are so hard 
to bear. The mountain climber patiently 
plods over such waste, his courage and hope 
kept active by the thought of some marvel- 
ously beautiful panorama of mountain, val- 
ley. river and forest that he expects to find 
at his journey’s end. Mayhap our bank-man 
had this hope of the future before him when 
he entered upon his routine work, but the 
years have blurred the vision, and he seems 
to be in an endless desert that appears more 
and more desolate as each mirage of the 
promised land dissolves, and leaves him 
plodding on— plodding, plodding, plodding 
into eternity. What can t lie Institute do for 
such an one? Suppose his lethargic spirit is 
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stirred through the example and activities 
of chapter work into one moment of curi- 
osity. Some day while at work he idly picks 
up a draft with a bill of lading attached, and 
wonders what it all means. Let us build his 
vision for him. He finds the draft is drawn 
in Dixie, and upon a cotton mill in the old 
Bay State. It is for about $1,000 and the 
bill of lading calls for twenty bales of cot- 
ton. He begins to wonder about the cotton, 
how it was planted, and how it grew, and 
how' it was harvested and why it was shipped 
to Massachusetts. After his day’s work is 
finished, he goes to his forgotten books, and 
looks up cotton, and his vision grows. He 
sees the planting of the seed, the growing 
plants, the ripening and bursting pods, the 
Southern fields of beautiful w'hite cotton 
waving in the breezes. He hears the darkies 
singing at their w r ork, and sees them picking 
the great white masses and putting them 
into the bags they carry. He sees the 
stripped field, but its beauty gone, he leaves 
it to follow that which called him hither. 
He goes with the cotton to the gin, where 
the seeds are extracted, later to be turned 
into oil and meal and soap, and then sees the 
cotton baled and carried to the compressor, 
and baled again in form for shipment. He 
sees the bales delivered to the railroad agent, 
And the bills of lading written. He goes w'ith 
the bill of lading to an office, where a draft 
is made out and attached to the bill of lad- 
ing, and sees them both taken to the South- 
ern banker, and watches him count out the 
money that the draft calls for. He follows 
this money and sees it paid to the cotton 
pickers, the teamsters and other handlers of 
the cotton, and then sees it go to the grocers 
And tradesmen in the country town, who pay 
it back to the country banker in effect for 
drafts on the city where they bought their 
goods, and he finds that the banker sent the 
draft and bill of lading possibly to the same 
oity for his credit, and that the drafts he 
sold the tradesmen are paid from its pro- 
ceeds. 

LEARNING BY OBSERVATION. 

He follows the cotton itself, and sees the 
freight handlers and trainmen and railroad 
•officials all working to get it to its destina- 
tion, and he finds that the draft really in- 
cluded the freight, and that all of these men 
were also paid their share of the amount. He 
probably finds that a profit or wage had been 
made by all who touched the cotton. Then 
he watches It go into the mill and out again 
as cloth, and sees this cloth possibly go 
South, and finds those who grew and picked 
and baled and shipped the cotton buying the 
cloth with portions of the profit that they 
made from their part of the work. Then he 
wonders how that $1,000 was divided among 
such a multitude, and he may, if he will, 
divide it fractionally by a little study, and 
find just what part of it went to the planter 
and his family, and to the farm hands and 
the railroad man, and the stockholders of 
the railroad, and to all who took part in the 
cotton’s history. To do this he must needs 
analyze the expenses and earnings of rail- 
roads. He studies their statements and looks 
up their history. He finds they issued stock, 
and that they have bonds outstanding, and 
he finds that he is obliged to understand 
stocks and bonds before he can work out his 
answer. 



STUDYING ACTUAL PROBLEMS. 

He studies on and on. following first this 
trail and then that, now into the transporta- 
tion problem, and now into the currency 
problem, until he finally reaches banking. 
Then he will find that while the banker is 
not, primarily speaking, a producer, yet in 
effect he is the greatest of all producers. 
The banker is the world s timesaver, and he 
makes possible the great railroads and tre- 
mendous industries which, working together, 
enable man to earn his livelihood and still 
have time to enjoy the luxuries of the age. 
By conserving the time and energy of the 
producer, the banker becomes the greatest 
producer of all. Our bank-man in his inves- 
tigation has frequently touched the hem of 
the garment of philosophy, and as he sees 
men working throughout the land, each striv- 
ing for his little share of each product only 
to spend what he receives for a portion of 
the results of the labor of others, he won- 
ders what it is all about. He sees that the 
banker is in reality a clearing house of labor, 
and that it is only through his own labor and 
that of his fellow bank-men that the indus- 
tries of others can be cleared, and each work- 
er be given such portion of the industry of 
other workers in exchange for his own la- 
bor as he needs or desires. Then he may 
wonder for what men are seeking in their 
daily striving and exchanging of labor, and 
he will probably find his question answered 
by Aristotle when he said that "Happiness 
is the chief end of man." But our bank- 
man has found that for which we all seek. 
He has had no time for discontent. One 
small piece of paper has opened to him the 
fount of knowledge, and he has been drink- 
ing deeply of its sweet waters. Every- 
thing in his daily routine has now become a 
source of wonder and investigation, and as 
the years go on he becomes a successful 
banker, and as a man has learned to differ- 
entiate between false exhilaration, which 
leaves unhappiness in its wake, and true hap- 
piness, which leaves real exhilaration as its 
aftermath. 

Therefore we say, 

Long live the Institute! 

Born of necessity, 

Reared by hard work and good-will, 

It stands to-day for 

Friendship, Knowledge and Progress. 



VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 

A SUMMARY of some of the activities 
of various chapters in the past few 
months follows: 

Banquets. 

Salt Lake, May 27. — At Commercial Club. 
First annual. Speakers: J. H. Patrick, Q. 
B. Kelley, E. I,. Parker, A. H. Peabody, 
Joseph Buzzo, Charles Mabey, and W. W. 
Riter. 

Buffalo, June 5. — At Hotel Broezel. Sixth 
annual. Speakers: Norman A. MacDonald, 
Clay Herrick, Eliott C. MacDougal, and 
Thomas A. Currey. 

Denver, June 3. At Traffic Club. First 
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annual. Speakers included P. T. Slayback 
and F. X. Brings. 

St. Louis, June. — Annual banquet. Speak- 
ers: E. C. Simmons, Festus J, Wade, 

Virgil M. Harris, and I. H. Lionberger. 

Addresses. 

Savannah, May. — F. I). Bloodworth, 
“Commercial Paper.” 

Milwaukee. — Among the addresses before 
this chapter last season were these: “Par- 
liamentary Law,” by ex-Congressman Theo- 
bald Otjen; James I. Ennis, of Chicago, 
spoke on “Bank Checks;” Prof. Scott, of 
Madison, lectured on “A Decade of High 
Finance;” Prof. Taylor, of Madison, on 
“Commercial Geography of the Distribu- 
tion of Wheat;” Dr. Hughes, of Ripon 
College, on “Municipal Government by 
Commission.” 

New York. — This chapter is planning this 
season to have one big meeting a month 
which will be devoted to special lectures on 
various topics, some of them, it is hoped, 
on subjects outside of banking, while be- 
sides the annual banquet a number of 
social events will be conducted to enhance 
the social side of the chapter work. 

Boston. — Prof. Homer Alberts, “The 
Sources of the Law;” Charles P. Blinn, 
“Practical Banking.” 

Debates. 

Minneapolis-Chicago, May. — On the Cen- 
tral bank question, Chicago, opposing the 
Central bank idea, received the decision. 

Salt Lake, June. — “Resolved, That it 
would be for the best interests of the State 
of Utah to pass a law similar to the 
Oklahoma law guaranteeing bank deposits.” 
Affirmative: F. M. Mickelson, R. D. An- 
drews and William McEwen. Negative: M. 
A. Miller, O. B. Kelley and George Horne. 
Affirmative won. 

Washington chapter won two out of three 
debates with the Baltimore chapter recently 
and was awarded a handsome silver cup as 
a prize. 



THE PLEASURE IS MUTUAL. 

T HE BANKERS MAGAZINE for 
June contains a timely article on 
“Some Seattle Banks” by two of our 
able chapter members, Geo. R. Martin, of 
the Seattle National Bank, and R. S. 
Walker, of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. After mentioning the contributors* 
names it is unnecessary to say that the 
article is splendidly written, beautifully 
illustrated and generally a credit to even 
such a high class publication as The 
Bankers Magazine. We believe the mag- 



azine is as much to be congratulated as the 
joint authors.—' , *A>ir*.” Seattle Chapter , 
July, ’09. 



CALIFORNIA’S SUPERINTENDENT 
OF BANKING. 

A LDEX ANDERSON, present Superin- 
tendent of Banking in California, is 
an executive of unusual ability, and 
what is more to the point — is a bank- 
er himself. As president of the Capital 




ALDEN ANDERSON 
Superintendent of Banking of the State of 
California. 

Banking and Trust Company of Sacra- 
mento, as vice-president of the London- 
Paris National Bank, and as a director of 
the California National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Mr. Anderson is eminently fitted to 
fill the important position of banking su- 
perintendent. 

The banks of California were never in 
letter condition than they are to-day, and 
for this full credit should be given to the 
present superintendent. 
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NEW BANKING COMMISSIONER OF 
PENNSYLVANIA COMMENDS 
TRUST COMPANIES. 

W ILLIAM H. SMITH of Philadelphia, 
appointed by Governor Edwin S. 
Stuart of Pennsylvania to succeed 
Banking Commissioner J. A. Berkey, re- 
cently discussed in the Philadelphia Ledger 
the banking situation with an intimacy born 
of experience. Regarding trust companies 
he said: 

Not only do these institutions house them- 
selves in edifices which are especially at- 
tractive in a business community, but they 
supply the funds for home building and for 
improvements, so attractive of late years. 
There are at the present time miles of 
houses being erected by funds supplied by 
trust companies, and 1 consider them a de- 
cided advantage to the community. 

With relation to trust companies, which 
may be considered modern institutions in 
the strictest sense of the word, the city 
presents an entirely different aspect than it 
did, say, twenty-five years back. An ob- 
server walking up Chestnut street twenty- 
five years ago would have seen a few r 
national bank buildings, which probably 
were not very imposing, and that is all he 
would have seen to represent finance. But 
now there are some sixty trust companies 
in the city, housed in such manner as to be 
a credit to any city. 

He was asked if there existed any an- 
tagonism between the banks and the trust 
companies over the question of the methods 
of getting business. The reply was that the 
two branches of finance go hand-in-hand, 
that the banks clear for the trust compa- 
nies and that the relationship between the 
two was amicable in every sense. He pro- 
fessed to see no cause that in the future 
would lead to their alienation. 

He said he was distinctly in favor of any 
policy that would upbuild and opposed to 
destruction in any form. He is an opti- 
mist, and in his remarks upon the quick 
recovery made by the banks and trust com- 
panies after the panic of 1907, said that 
while the banks have suffered as a result 
of that panic, being compelled to lend 
money too cheaply, he sees better times 
ahead for the banks with the general up- 
ward trend of business. 

Asked if he thought there was a tendency 
on the part of banks to pay too high inter- 
est rates in competition for business, he 
replied: 

That is a matter concerning the individual 



conduct of banks, which I cannot discuss. 
The banking department is organized to 
protect the depositor, and as long as his in- 
terests are not jeopardized we are content. 
I should say that an institution is not in 
danger w T hile it is turning its money over at 
a healthy rate of interest. 



A FURTHER WORD ON DUMMY 
DIRECTORS. 



D ISCUSSING, editorially, the incom- 
petence of the majority of bank di- 
rectors of to-day and their self-con- 
fessed ignorance of banking practices, the 
Chicago Tribune says: 

There is nothing startling in the fact re- 
vealed through the direct inquiries of the 
Comptroller of the Currency that only about 
twenty-five per cent, of the 50,009 national 
bank directors are familiar with the con- 
ditions of their banks in all details. It has 
long been known that the position of 
director was in too many cases a sinecure — 
that the incumbent merely lent his name, 
knew little or nothing of what was going on 
in his institution, and was as much sur- 
prised as any outsider when anything hap- 
pened to it. 

The percentage of directors who know 
everything about the business of their re- 
spective banks should be larger than it is. 
It will be larger if the Comptroller of the 
Currency has his way about it. As far as 
the small banks are concerned there is little 
excuse for negligence and ignorance on the 
part of directors. The volume of business 
is not large, and it is not a difficult matter 
for them to keep in touch with it. The sit- 
uation Is different in the great city banks, 
where a director who is in active business 
life may find it difficult to keep posted as to 
all the details. 

The ready answ'er is that a man so cir- 
cumstanced should not undertake duties, he 
cannot fully perform. In other words, there 
should be no dummy directors. Banks which 
have directors who do not attend to their 
duties should get rid of them. Otherwise 
they will suffer for it. They will be 
subjected to an extra number of annual ex- 
aminations. That will be one of the devices 
of the Comptroller to raise the efficiency 
standard of directors. It has been entirely 
too low. That is hardly to be wondered at 
when one learns that hardly half of them 
have read the national bank act, in which 
they should be letter perfect. 

The activity of the Comptroller of the 
Currency in this matter of directors should 
stir up the state banking departments. They 
should begin to investigate the habits of the 
directors of state banks. Doubtless there is 
great need of improvement there. 
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T HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing-house for the 
best ideas in financial publicity. Send Inquiries, suggestions, information concerning re- 
sults of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment 
and criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 



SELLING TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES. 

How Commercial Advertising Methods Are Being Used By The Bankers Trust 
Company.— By Edwin B. Wilson, Manager Advertising Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York. 



T HE present advertising campaign for 
American Bankers’ Association Trav- 
elers’ Cheques is perhaps unique in 
the history of hank advertising. It is al- 




E. B. Wilson. 



most perfectly analogous to a commercial 
advertising campaign in which the whole- 
saler or manufacturer, the retail dealer 
and the consumer must be taken into con- 



sideration. In this case, the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, acting as general 
agent for the banks issuing the Travelers’ 
Cheques, stands for the wholesaler, while 
the issuing banks themselves become the 
retailers, and those who buy the cheques 
are, of course, the consumers. 

For once the banks have something more 
tangible to sell than mere credit, and the 
customary methods of commercial adver- 
tising can be applied with more or less 
consistency. The Bankers Trust Company, 
acting as distributing agent or “whole- 
saler,” was confronted with the problem 
of getting the thousands of banks all over 
the United States and Canada interested 
in the proposition to the extent of under- 
taking to sell the cheques. On the other 
hand it was necessary to advertise to the 
public with a view to creating a demand 
for the cheques which would bring busi- 
ness to the selling banks. To obtain the 
first result, an elaborate system of cir- 
cularizing, letter-writing and personal so- 
licitation has been necessary, with the 
result that thousands of banks throughout 
America are now selling the American 
Bankers’ Association Travelers’ Cheques, 
and the list is growing daily. To obtain 
the second result, an extensive magazine 
campaign has been undertaken in which 
full-page copy is lieing used. The central 
thought in the preparation of all of this 
copy has been that the public must first 
be made thoroughly familiar with the ap- 
pearance of the new cheque, must learn to 
differentiate it from other travelers* cheques 
on the market. The illustrations, there- 
fore. have been pictures of the cheques, 
displayed in various ways. Another fea- 
ture has been the slogan “Buy Them From 
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77m* Perfect ^ 

International LxcJiangt 



^rTRAVCL6RS’CH6QU€i 



¥ of (fie ' 

American Bankers Association 






Take With You Abroad 

TRAVGLCRS’ GHGOUCS 

o / t a American - 

Bankers' Association 



Buy Them From Your Own Banker 



Buy Them From Your Own Banker, 



These reprims of full-page advertisements published in leading magazines indicate 
what the Bankers Trust Company. New York, is doing to stimulate a demand 
for the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION TRAVELERS* 
CHEQUES. They also afford suggestions for copy to banks 
desiring to advertise the sale of the cheques. 



Your Own Hanker," no special inducement 
being extended to the public to send their 
orders direct to Bankers Trust Company. 

Although the first cheque was put on 
the market only in April, an amazing de- 
mand has already been created. The sale 
of cheques throughout the country has ex- 
ceeded all expectations, despite the fact 
that the foreign travel season was prac- 
tically over before the first cheques were 



issued. This success must be attributed in 
part to causes outside of the advertising 
proper. The field of the bankers had been 
thoroughly cultivated by correspondence, 
convention agitation and committee re- 
ports of the American Bankers' Association, 
previous to the launching of the cam- 
paign, so that the bankers themselves 
were ready to co-operate with the move- 
ment and push the sale of the cheques. 
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WHAT SOME BANKS ARE DOING TO INCREASE THEIR SALES OF 

Hmmtan Bankers Hssoctatton Urabtlers’ Cheques 

(A few Specimens of Adrertisements used by Institutions seltin* the Cheques) 
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To our Cue toe* re 



«• ink* pleieore in advising jr*i that me are no* 
preoerei to euppiy th« International Traveler* Cheques su- 
therlseii by the American Bnnkere Association. 

The object or .the Asset ’.avion Is to provide: 

(l; An international currency which cah b« caohed at par 
In this or er.y oth..r country et any tie* end place. 

(2; A USIPORM guaranteed cheque xnich will be Instantly 
reoognl zed and regaralng which there can be no ques- 
tion as to genuineness or value. 

These cheques ere Issued under the eueplcee of the 
Aaencan Bankers Association and payaent Is guaranteed by lta 
agents, the Bankers Trust Coepany of Ktw fork. They have 
received the endoreenent and approval of all the leading banks, 
hotels and tourist agencies abroad, thus assuring thee a world- 
wide circulation and prestige, lr. this country they will be 
e ashed at par by alL asobers of the Aeeoclatlon and the lead- 
ing hotels. 

The cheque* will be Issued In convenient denomina- 
tion* and will state clearly the exaot aaounte of deeestlo 
and foreign noney for which they are good. 

The cosaleelon to be paid by purchasers 1* fU«S by 
the Association at one-half of cn* per cent. 



“INTERNATIONAL MONEY” WHICH IS 
NOW ISSUED BY CINCINNATI BANKS 



Tours very truly, 

TRAMS W. SMITH 

Cashier 





AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

OOOD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

may ec m ocu»cd mow thi. 

I II inoisTrusl Ar Savings Bank 

CHICAGO 



The main thing, therefore, was to get the 
public interested, and this the magazine 
advertising has been doing, as evidenced 
by the large sales of the cheques. The 
magazine advertising is, of course, supple- 
mented by circular letters, booklets, etc. 
Each issuing bank is provided with book- 
lets describing the cheques, and many of 
the banks are putting out independent ad- 



vertising literature, such as cards, circu- 
lars, etc., while not a few are making use 
of a part of their customary newspaper 
space to advertise the cheques. The in- 
stitutions which are doing this independent 
advertising report large sales, their local 
publicity work serving to harvest part of 
the business created by the Bankers Trust 
Company's national campaign. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 

Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. ‘ 



T HE cashier of a New England bank 
wrote us : 

I enclose you proofs of several ads. which 
we have been running recently in our daily 
paper which I would thank you to criticise. 

You will note by the enclosed statement 
that ours is not a large institution, but it 
Is an old and conservative one. 

Kindly return these copies in the enclosed 
envelope with your comments. 

As our criticism was rather severe, we 
omit the name of the bank but reproduce 
the criticism, as follows: 

There are several points in which your 
ads. could be improved. Firstly, as to 
typography — it would be better to use a 
heading which would be a kind of index to 
the contents of the ad. and make, In connec- 
tion with your name at the bottom, a com- 
plete ad. in itself. 

The body of the ad. should be set in lower 
case letters rather than caps for the reason 
that it is more easily read and it would 
give you more room for copy in the adver- 
tisements. I think that this display would 
be better than the heavy black initial block 



which you are using, because the initials 
mean nothing, while a complete and inter- 
esting heading does mean something. 

Now, as to the copy of the separate ads. — 
in the first one. you go at the matter in the 
wrong way. When you say “We solicit 
your patronage” the logical way to do is not 
to tell people that YOU want their business 
but tell them how’ and why it would be to 
their advantage to deal with you. “If you 
contemplate opening a new account kindly 
confer with us before making other arrange- 
ments” does not appeal to me as being very 
tactful. You might better use your space to 
give some reasons or facts concerning your 
service, strength, courtesy, etc. The second 
ad. is incomplete in that it does not tell 
how much interest you pay. In the third ad. 
instead of asking people to call and let you 
explain, why not explain in your ad. and 
then you may get customers to come right 
in and ask for a traveller’s check without 
further argument. It would be better to 
give a more definite idea as to the basis 
upon which you extend credit. 

Your advertising is good general publicity 
but is not built along the lines of the most 



MILLIONS . 
OF DOLLARS A 



FORTUNE 
IS SAVED 



MANY WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 



Keep their money In obr savings 
department. 

They wlah fo accumulate a surplus 
fund and. at the oame time, obtain 
the greatest poealble security and a 
reaaonnhle profit upon their savings 
♦he while. They 



Are deposited each year aa savings 
by the American people. 

One of the leading periodical* re- 
cently aald: 

"One in every seven peo- 
ple has a savings account . ' * 

ARE YOU INCLUDED 7 



Very readily by any one who Is thrifty 
and leys aalde regularly, day by day. 
week by week, or month by month, 
a certain portion of their earnings. 

Did you know that what you spend 
for two 10-cent cigars a day would, 
with accumulated Interest, if deposit- 
ed In our savings department, amount 
to 110,000.00 



DAVE FOUND 

That, alinough this la one of the larg- 
est hanks In the Btste, we appreciate 
fhelr business, and accept accounts 
from SI up. 

Wr* would be glad to have you open 
an account today. In either the com- 
mercial or savings department of the 
“Only mtlllon-dollar national bank In 
the 8 late." 



Tbs 

American National Bank 
of Nashiillo 




You certainly wlah to be. but do 
you want your money In a big bank 
or a small one * 

If In a large bank, we have Just 
what you are looking for. 

Did you know that we are ths “only i 
mllllon-dollar national bank In Ten- 
nessee." and with our large Capital 
Stock of St. 000 . 000 . Shareholders* 
Liability of S1.000.000. and 8urplua 
and Profits of over 9071,000, we 
offer you greater eecurlty for your 
deposits than any other bank In the 
State? 

Tbo 

American Rational Baak 
at Nashillls 



IN AN AVEBAOE LIFETIME 

lan't that worth striving forT 
We will accept accounts of from 
SI up. 

By depositing your savings with us. 
you obtain for youraelf the greatest 
security offered by any bank In the 
State. Then, too, we are under the 
direct control of the United 8tatea 
Government 

If you can not can, send In your 
deposit by mail. Out free booklet. 
"A Word to the Wise," explains fully. 

The 

American National Bank 
if Nashville 
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progressive modern advertising, the object 
of which is to get definite concrete results 
from each advertisement. The fact that your 
institution is an old and conservative one 
is no reason why it should not do some 
strong and effective advertising as the pub- 
lic cannot help but respect you if it sees 
that you are up-to-date in your advertising 
as well as in the facilities and service which 
you offer inside of your bank. 



The discussion in this department of 
previous numbers of the magazine con- 
cerning the standing border idea in bank 
advertising, excited considerable interest. 
Among the additional letters we have re- 
ceived are the following: 



have discontinued the use of it. but expect to 
use it again within a short time. 

We would think It no more proper to use 
the same border design continually in a 
newspaper than it would be for a maga- 



Short Talk No. 6 on 

What a Bank Statement Is 
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Surphu and Undiohhd Profit* . $202,351.11 
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The Chattanooga Savings Bank 

Watch thta tpoco for fwrthmr explanation 



The American National Bank, 
Nashville. Tenn., Aug. 6, 1909. 

Gentlemen: 

We read with much interest the article 
written by Mr. Morison and your reply in the 
August number of the "Bankers Magazine" 
relative to the merits of using a standing 
border design for all advertisements. As 
you know from copies sent you some time 
since, we have been using attractive borders 
for the last year or so, changing our style 
of border every month or two. making them 
distinctive, until we adopted our trade mark 
some months since. 

Since that time we have been combining 
our trade mark with an attractive border, 
but decided a month or two since to elimi- 
nate the border entirely for awhile, and hand 
you herewith some of the copies we have 
been using. We supply you with the pa- 
peis in which they appeared. By way of 
explanation would state that many of these 
ads. appeared at the top of the page in line 
with other news items and the headings of 
the enclosed are practically the same type 
used by the newspapers in publishing mat- 
ters of current interest. 

You will see we have used headlines which 
at this time appealed to the public and our 
advertisement is still distinctive, using as 
we do our trade mark In each one. What 
do you think of it? 

We enclosed stamped envelope for reply 
and trust this will not he imposing upon 
your good nature. 

Very truly yours, 
CHAS. H. WETTERAU. 
Mgr. Dept. New Business. 

Chattanooga Savings Bank, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.. Aug. 7, 1909. 
Gentlemen : 

Referring to the recent discussion in the 
"Bankers Magazine" relative to standing 
borders for bank advertisements, we would 
like to say that this bank has long since 
discontinued the use of its standing border. 

We think that many points in the reply in 
the August Magazine are well taken. In 
fact. Wh think it is the key-note to good 
advertising. But, on the other hand, we 
do not feel that the same design attracts 
like the change of design occasionally. We 
only used our design about two months and 



Explaining a Statement. 



zine to continue to publish the same article 
of reading matter. It is the purpose of this 
department to interest the readers of the 
newspaper. In fact, we believe they will not 
read our ads. unless we do make them in- 
teresting for them and we do not feel that 
any person would continue to read our ads. 
that looked just alike all the time. 

Our experience is not of as long duration 
as that of the gentleman who replied in last 
month’s article, but with the knowledge we 
have obtained from "Pushing Your Business" 
and other good works on advertising, coupled 
with common sense, we feel that one of the 
essential points in newspaper advertising is 
new ideas. 

In this connection, I enclose herewith a 
series of educational ads. prepared for this 
bank. Nothing is claimed for the originality 
of the idea— only the subject matter. Your 
opinion will be appreciated. 

Respectfully. 

T. R. DURHAM. 




No, Mr. Burglar 



THE THIEF 
ONLY ROBS THE HOUSE IN 
WHICH THE CASH IS HIDDEN 



The Second National Bank, 

or MKVKRSDALC. ML 

Capital and Surplus - • $90,000.00 

omciu 

W TRUXAL, J. H. BOWMAN. Cubwr. 

N. E. MILLER. Vic* Prw*ld*nt A. P TRUXAL. A**i»l**« C**h«r 



The smile that won’t come off. 
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"We reproduce one ad. of each of these 
Southern banks. They speak for them- 
selves. The advertising produced by 
men like Messrs. Wetterau and Durham is 
always good because they are students of 
the subject of advertising and when a man 
keeps his eyes open and tries to improve 
his work he is bound to do so. And it is 
showing the right spirit, too, to want to 
share with others the benefits of what has 
been learned by experience. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to reproduce a 
letter received several years ago when this 
department of the magazine had just been 
started. It was from a man in a minor 
position in a Chicago trust company in 
response to a request to contribute to this 
department of the magazine. It reads in 
part as follows: 

I beg to say that I do not pose as a writer 
of magaine articles and do not feel that I 
could write anything on hanking publicity 
that would be of service to anyone. I take 
the position that most of the matter written 
on this subject is generalization that does 
not amount to much, and if anybody had 
any really bright idea he would keep It for 
the concern he was employed by. 



This man evidently was not strong on 
altruism — probably didn't know there was 
such a thing. We don't know what posi- 
tion he holds now, if any, but we think 
that something purely mechanical would be 
congenial and appropriate for a man of his 
caliber. 

We are glad to say that there are very 
few such narrow-minded persons in the 
banking business, and that is. why genuine 
progress is being made in bank advertis- 
ing. 

That ad. of the Second National Bank 
of Meycrsdale, Pa., is fearfully and won- 
derfully made, but, still it is quite re- 
assuring. You notice it says that “The 
thief only robs the house in which the 
cash is hidden.” He doesn't set fire to it 
or dynamite it. If putting money in the 
bank can give a man such an optimistic 
expression under trying circumstances as 
is depicted in this ad. no further argu- 
ment is necessary. 






WANTED A BANK SOLICITOR. 

A Bank Advertising Story, by Arthur A. Ekirch, North Side Savings Bank, 

New York City. 



W E all more or less have a certain 
ambition in life which we hope 
some day to realize. My former 
business associate and college chum, Harry 
Sinclair, from the day he entered the uni- 
versity, until his departure, or rather dis- 
missal, possessed a strange mania for in- 
venting and putting to use new ideas. 

In playing football on the college green, 
and rowing on the lake, his inventive brain 
would get the better of him, with the 
result that scrimmages and free-for-all 
fistic encounters were of daily occurrence on 
the Hurley Oval. 

Numbered among his associates were two 
or three sons of multi-millionaires, who 
were attending college as a sort of pastime, 
and were joyous in the belief that some day, 
sooner or later, airships and automobiles 
would be manufactured to travel two 
hundred miles an hour. 

Before bidding the seniors farewell, Sin- 
clair offered to place a wager that at the 
end of five years’ business experience he 
would be worth $10,000. His reputation 
for losing was well known by all members 
of the university, so, it is needless to say, 
the offer was accepted, with the under- 
standing, however, that he was to obtain 
the money honestly and in a legitimate 
business. 



On his arrival at Grand Central Station 
Sinclair wired me to meet him at the Bel- 
mont House, as he had important news in 
which I would be deeply interested. 

On first thought I feared he was up to 
one of his old college pranks, or that his 
long lost uncle had suddenly died, leaving 
him a legacy with no restrictions as to 
how to spend it. 

I went to the hotel, and after a hearty 
college greeting, Sinclair handed me a news- 
paper clipping from the morning “News,” 
which read as follows: 

WANTED — A young man of 
pleasing personality, plenty of 
energy and tact, as solicitor for 
the BANK OE ADVANCE. 
College graduate preferred. P. 

O. Box 1423, N. Y. C. 

I had every reason to believe that Sin- 
clair would be the “right man in the 
right place” if he succeeded in securing 
the position with the bank. His manners 
and habits were of the best, and his bright, 
pleasing personality, that won for him the 
friendship and respect of the faculty at 
the University of Hurley, would undoubt- 
edly cling to him during his business 
career. 
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At my suggestion he replied to the 
advertisement in as brief and dignified a 
manner of good breeding would permit, 
closed the letter by asking that he be 
given an opportunity for a personal in- 
terview. 

The next evening he received the fol- 
lowing reply : 

BANK OF ADVANCE 
New York 

Apr. 30th, ’09. 

Harry Sinclair, Esq. 

Suite 24 — Belmont House, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir:— 

Please call Monday morning 
in reference to position as so- 
licitor. 

Yours very truly, 

H. G. King. 

Cashier. 

Sinclair’s duties as solicitor, were in many 
respects similar to those of a commercial 
salesman. He was engaged to promote new 
business and stir up old, and his future 
and salary depended entirely upon the 
ability he displayed along these particular 
lines. 

Had he so desired, he could have called 
upon his personal acquaintances of wealth 
and secured a few fair-sized accounts as 
a sort of starter. He preferred, however, 
to baffle the business world alone — on an 
equal footing with the thousands of other 
men of the banking profession — and if he 
did “make good” — and accumulate the ten 
thousand dollars— he would then be at 
liberty to collect the wager and feel that 
he had won it. 

During his first few days at the bank, 
he visited the various departments and 
briefly outlined the routine methods of 
each. With this data stored away for 



future use, he set to work collecting the 
names of banks, trust companies, corpora- 
tions and firms, placed each name on a 
special card, indexed alphabetically, and 
used as a “follow-up” system. 

Name Wilson, Brown & Co. 

Address 124 Smith street, N. Y. 

Business Private bankers. 

Rating Good. 

Conversation with Mr. Brown. 
Position Member of firm. 

Date of call 5-23-09. 

A ccount opened 5-30-09. 

Average balance $25,000. 

Remarks None. 

If after two or three personal visits, 
Sinclair found it next to impossible to 
convince “Smith, Jones and Co.” of the 
excellent facilities for doing business, the 
liberal loan accommodations, and the rate 
of interest (never before offered) the Bank 
of Advance had to offer, the card was 

taken from the “live list,” note made of 
the number of calls, and filed away with 
the “hopeless cards.” The hopeless cards 
are not, however, given up as entirely lost; 
a memorandum is furnished the “adver- 
tising department” and perhaps the fol- 
lowing morning, Smith, Jones and Company 
receive with their regular mail a handsome 
booklet explaining with the aid of print- 
ers’ ink, what Sinclair had endeavored to 
do in “silver-tongued oratory.” 

A few days ago I received a telegram 
from Sinclair, which read as follows: 

Dear Old Pal: 

I intend to spend a few days 
with the “boys” at Hurley, re- 
ceive their congratulations on 
my recent promotion to Cash- 
ier, and also collect the “wager” 
you recall I made just five years 
ago today. 

HARRY SINCLAIR. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 



Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



I N honor of its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New 
York issued a booklet of history and 
statistics. The most interesting figures are 
these : 

Number of depositors July 1, 



1909 156,102 

Deposits July 1. 1909 $107,546,035.01 



Total amt. of int. paid in 75 yrs. 88,168,287.97 



The bottle reproduced herewith is not a 
patent medicine ad. but illustrates a good 



way to help people to learn by the ex- 
perience of others. A Passaic, N. J., 
woman secreted $400 in bills in an oven. 
After tl*e money was burned she brought 
the ashes in a bottle to the Passaic Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company to sec if she 
could recover anything. President R. J. 
Scoles had a photograph made of the 
bottle with its $100 worth of ashes and 
the Publicity Department of the Bankers 
Publishing Co. printed a large number of 
cards with a cut of the bottle and some 
good advertising argument for the Passaic 
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Trust and Safe Deposit Co., which that 
Institution is using to good advantage. 

Assistant Treasurer Paul \V. Muller of 
the company provides us with the follow- 
ing statement concerning the advertisement: 

The Passaic Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany is running an unique advertisement 



A large Boston institution which is not 
situated right in the heart of the business 
section advertises to send for deposits. 
This is quite an advanced method of doing 
business and we imagine could not be done 
successfully as a general thing. But it is 
a good talking point for an old conser- 
vative institution to use. 




A Convincing Argument. 



that drives home the value of a bank as the 
only safe place for money to be kept by the 
ordinary person. 

Some time ago, a Hungarian woman, a de- 
positor in a small way, brought in to the 
officers of the company a parcel of ashes 
which she stated w*as the remains of four 
hundred dollars that she had placed in the 
kitchen oven as a hiding place, the stove 
ftt the time being out of use. While she was 
on a visit to a neighbor’s house, a boarder 
w'ho did not know the secret started a fire 
in the stove and the money was reduced to 
ashes. 

The loss w'as a total one from a fire and 
money point of view, ar.d the loser is now a 
sad but enthusiastic supporter of banks as 
the proper place for all reserve cash. 

The ashes w ? ere placed in a bottle and 
photographed and will be used by the com- 
pany as a display advertisement to serve as 
an object lesson to people w'ho are accus- 
tomed to do the same thing that this woman 
did. 

The advertisement is a good one. show'- 
ing the proper amount of dignity required 
in bank advertising and yet having a snap 
and attractiveness that holds the attention 
of the reader. The buttle with the original 
ashes may be seen at the office of the com- 
pany. 



The National Stock Yards (111.) National 
Bank might be called a specialized insti- 
tution, being identified with the industry in- 
dicated by its name. Naturally, its ad- 
vertising is specialized, too. Following is a 
sample of its copy used on a mailing card: 

SHORT 1,737,500 HOGS 

At the six leading markets in the West for 
the past seven months as follows: Chicago 
688,500, Kansas City 205,000, St. Joseph 382,- 
000, Omaha 107,000, Indianapolis 344,000, St. 
Louis only 11,000. As the conditions operat- 
ing to make a shortage in hogs are general 
and affect all markets, the above shows that 
the St. Louis National Stock Yards has been 
able to practically offset its natural short- 
age by attracting shipments from what has 
heretofore been considered outside Territory. 

A careful consideration of the table given 
below will show to shippers the reason in 
dollars why, as far as St. Louis is concerned, 
there is no “outside territory” where there 
is a railroad. 

Wise shippers know that the difference 
between markets Is often the difference 
between profit and loss to themselves. 
With this market from 20c. to 45c. per 
hundred pounds above Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Omaha, do you not realize 
that 

“ST. LOUIS PAYS THE PRICE.” 



The Northern New Jersey Trust Co. is 
loc&ted in a large building at Edgewater, 
N. J., opposite Grant’s Tomb, New York, 
and right w'here the trolley cars meet the 
ferry boats from 130th street. It realizes 
its strategic location and advertises quite 
strikingly. There is a large sign on top 
of the building displaying the name of the 
company to the thousands of homebound 
commuters from New York, and all along 
the trolley lines leading to Palisade Park, 
Morsemere, Leonita, Engelwood, Hacken- 
sack and many other nearby Jersey towns 
are large painted signs impressing the fact 
of the convenient location of the com- 
pany and the fact that it pays interest on 
checking accounts. 



The Austin (Tex.) National Bank re- 
printed the text of the Bank Guaranty Act 
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A Few Canadian Bank Ads. 



passed by the second called session of the 
31st Legislature of Texas. On the cover 
of the booklet the bank printed this: 

Below we call your attention to 

OUR 

GUARANTY FUND 

Capital $300,000.00 

Stockholders’ Liability 300,000.00 

Surplus and Profits 275,000.00 

Cash on Hand 1.200.000.00 

Total Guaranty Fund $2,075,000.00 

Aa a Result of Nineteen Years 
Successful Business 

It is good advertising to take prompt 
advantage of popular interest in any sub- 
ject. Do things at the psychological mo- 
ment and you get a lot of advertising that 
you don’t pay for. 



The Union Trust Co., of Chicago, C. B. 
Hazelwood, advertising manager, has is- 
sued a very effective booklet entitled 
“Trusts." It is “An explanation of the 
methods used bv this bank in the care of 
estates and other trusts. Besides contain- 
ing an adequate exposition of the points 
indicated in its title, the booklet is orna- 
mented by line cuts showing interior and 
exterior views of the bank building, bank 
forms, etc. The booklet is printed i:i ora litre 
and black on cream-colored sto«*K and has 
a very attractive cover with a tipv.ed-.ui 
label. * 



J. Frank Howell, banker and broker; 
Xew York, has published an interesting 
illustrated booklet entitled “Gilt-Edged 
Holdings.” It contains a lot o r sound ad- 
vice on investment subjects and is thor- 
oughly illustrated. It is a good piece of 
selling literature. 



“The Shield,” the monthly house organ 
published by the Real Estate Trust Co., of 
Pittsburgh, is become quite a pretentious 
publication. The August number consisted 
of 2\ pages and ivas chock-full of inter- 
esting matter, not all of it directly ad- 
vertising the company, but all having a 
bearing on matters financial. 



The Butte County Bank, of Belle 
Fourche, S. D., in a new, well printed pam- 
phlet of 16 pages and cover, gives a good 
illustrated description, not only of itself 
and its facilities, but also of its territory. 
It starts off wdth this friendly greeting: 

Yourself and friends are most cordially in- 
vited to call at the Butte County Bank, and 
make yourselves at home whenever con- 
venient. 

We assure you that no pains will be spared 
to make your visit pleasant, whether you 
are a client of the Bank or not. 

The booklet also contains information 
concerning the Little Missouri Bank at 
(’amp Crook, S. I)., and the Belle Fourche 
Valiev Bank at Vale, S. D., which are 
under affiliated management. 
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A novel feature of a handsome new 
booklet, “Within a Stone's Throw,” pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Safe Deposit Co., 
New York, is a reply post card tipped into 
slits in one of the pages. It has the ad- 
dress of the company printed on one side 
and the other side contains this matter: 

Date 

Gentlemen: — 

Kindly send me information about your 

boxes. Your representative may call 

at o’clock. 

Name 

Address 

Another good feature is a tint block map 
showing the accessibility of the Carnegie 
safe deposit vaults from all parts of New 
York and the suburbs. The booklet is a 
work of art and contains some interesting 



historical and descriptive matter in addi- 
tion to the advertising matter and the pro- 
fuse illustrations. The views showing the 
massive construction of the vault are 
especially effective. 



“The Light of Twenty Cities” is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by A. H. Biek- 
more & Co., bankers, New York, to ad- 
vertise lighting company securities. An 
unusual feature of the book mechanically 
is that it is in reality two booklets bound 
together, as the back cover of the first 
booklet is extended in such a way as to 
enclose a second one which contain a re- 
print of an address hv Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York, on “The Attitude of Investors 
Toward Electric Securities.” 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS* 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

90 WILLIAM STREET. NEW YORK. 



Accounts, Tiieir Construction and In- 
terpretation, for Business Men and Men 
of Affairs. By William Morse Cole, A.M., 
Assistant Professor of Accounting in 
Harvard University. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. Price $2 net. 

The author of this book maintains that 
a great many American business houses 
succeed in spite of poor accounting methods 
and that the success of many of the houses 
would be a great deal more pronounced if 
their methods of accounting were improved. 
The trouble is in a great many cases, the 
author says, that the American manufac- 
turer and business man does not know 
what things cost him. The book that Pro- 
fessor Cole has written is a very thorough 
and practical one and ought to prevent a 
good deal of the waste that he mentions, 
that is, if his book secures the wide circula- 
tion that it ought to. In its more than 
300 pages, the book covers the principles 
of both bookkeeping and accounting. In 
the second part of the book are good chap- 
ters on “Some General Principles Illus- 
trated in Bank Accounting,” and “Some 
General Principles Illustrated in Trust Ac- 
counting.”. The book contains a number of 
valuable appendices, with forms, etc. 



The Meaning of Money. By Hartley 

Withers. New York: E. P. Dutton & 

Co. Price $2 net. 

This is another English work. It is 
written in a popular style, the author’s 
expressed purpose lieing to help the average 
reader better to understand the money 
question. After a good general introduc- 
tory chapter, the author takes up the fol- 
lowing topics: “Coined Cash,” “Pajier Cash,” 
“'lhe Bill of Exchange,” “The Manufacture 
of Money,” “London, the World’s Monetary 
Clearing House,” “The Cheque-Paying 
Banks,” “The Bill Brokers and Discount 
Houses,” “The Accepting Houses and For- 
eign Banks,” “The Foreign Exchanges,” 
“The Bank of England,” “Bank Hate and 
Market Hate,” “The Bank Return,” “The 
Gold Reserve,” “Other Reserves.” 



Questions on Banking Practice. The In- 
stitute of Bankers, London, Blades, East 
and Blades, 23 Abchurch lane, E. C. 
Price ten shillings and sixpence net. 

This is the sixth edition, revised and en- 
larged, issued under the authority of the 
Council of the Institute. It is a book of 
more than 600 pages containing questions 
and answers on British banking practice, 
negotiable instruments, etc. Valuable to 
anyone interested in British banking and 
finance. 



ALUMINUM COINS FOR FRANCE? 

C OPPER coins in France seem to be 
doomed. Their fate hangs on a sin- 
gle decree, which may be signed by 
the government at any moment, and alumi- 
num coins will take their place. The mint 
has already struck a number of five and 
ten centime pieces of the new metal, and 
their production is said to be as easy as 
the striking of the copper pieces. The same 
dies were used as for the copper coins, and 
the new aluminum coins of five and ten 
centimes will be exactly of the same size, 
thickness and design as the old copper ones. 
Of course, they will be ever so much light- 
er, and will look neater and cleaner. The 
reign of aluminum may, therefore, begin 
at any moment. 



PRESIDENT WILL INSIST ON POS- 
TAL SAVINGS BANK. 

P RESIDENT TAFT has indicated in 
talks to callers that in his message 
to Congress, in December, he will 
strongly urge the early establishment of a 
postal savings bank system. He will ask 
that the Republican platform declaration 
favoring them be fulfilled as speedily as 
possible. 

Taft believes that several hundred millions 
would be placed at the government’s dis- 
posal through postal banks. By placing 
the interest at less than two per cent., 
Taft believes no harm would be done ordi- 
nary commercial banks. 
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THE CLEVELAND 

Something: About Its New Home 

O NE of the most attractive and truly 
classical buildings to be seen in the 
city of Cleveland, Ohio, is the struc- 
ture which stands at the corner of Euclid 
avenue and East Ninth street. It was 
completed for the exclusive use of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, in January of 



TRUST COMPANY. 

And The Growth Of Its Business. 

last year, and is unique in many respects. 

The architecture is renaissance of the 
Roman style, the main feature being the 
Euclid avenue facade, which has a colonnade 
of eight fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, carrying a pediment of beautiful and 
characteristic sculpture by Karl Bitter. 
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White granite, as the chief building ma- 
terial, contributes to the impression of dig- 
nity and massiveness that is felt by one who 
secs the building for the first time. 

General Description of the Interior. 

From the main entrance on Euclid ave- 
nue one may enter a marble lobby with a 



The second floor of the building is occu- 
pied by the trust department and by the 
bank bookkeepers. 

The bond, real estate and auditing de- 
partments have quarters on the third floor, 
the advertising department on the fourth 
floor. 

In the basement is located the safe de- 
posit department, with its huge armor- 




Entrance from East Ninth Street. 



staircase at one end and elevators at the 
other and thence pass into the great ro- 
tunda-like banking-room, which is sixty-one 
feet in diameter and rises to a clear height 
of eighty-five feet to the leaded glass dome 
above. It is finished in a combination of 
marble and bronze, which are blended har- 
moniously to produce the richest effect. 

The quarters of the general officers are 
;it the right of the main entrance, while to 
the left is the women's department, which 
is {i separate bank in itself, in charge of its 
own manager .and designed for the ex- 
clusive use of the bank's women patrons. 



plate vault, package, fur and storage vaults, 
together with coupon rooms and customers’ - 
parlors. The directors' room is also lo- 
cated on this floor. 

In the effort to make the building a work 
of art there has been no overlooking of con- 
veniences and appliances to facilitate the 
quick and accurate handling of the bank's 
business. An elaborate system of heating 
and forced ventilation keeps the building 
comfortable at all times of the year. In- 
genious mechanical devices abound. Pneu- 
matic tube.', run to all parts of the build- 
ing, bearing pass books from tellers to 
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The Main Rotunda of the Cleveland Trust Company. It is thoroughly lighted by a double 
glass dome, composed of Patent Prism Lights in metal frames. 



bookkeepers nnd letters and packages from 
one department to another. A telautograph 
connects departments, enabling an officer to 
write a message to another officer or em- 
ploye and have it instantly reproduced on 
the desk of the one to whom he is writing. 
Two private telephone exchanges, each con- 
necting with the seventy-six 'phones in the 
building, furnish additional means of inter- 
communication within, as well as the usual 
service outside. A pneumatic sweeping and 
scrubbing system is used. Add to the de- 



vices mentioned the many systems of call 
bells, alarms, messenger calls, watchman’s 
clocks, time clocks, etc., and the marvellous 
completeness of it all will be apparent. 

History axd Growth. 

The Cleveland Trust Company was organ- 
ized in 180t and commenced business Sep- 
tember 10, 180.3. Within the short space of 
fifteen years it has become one of the 
largest financial institutions of the middle 
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west. It began with $500,000 capital and a 
paid in surplus of $100,000. To-day it has 
a capital and surplus of $5,000,000 and de- 
posits of $24,000,000, which belong to more 
than 72,000 individual depositors. 

Too often growth is accomplished by 
reckless management, but this was not true 
in the case of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Every transaction, however small, was 
examined with care by the executive com- 
mittee. No one desired and all disapproved 
of one-man power. The inspection commit- 
tee, elected annually by the stockholders, 



space. When the doors were first opened 
to the new banking room in the basement of 
the Garfield Building, all concerned be- 
lieved that no additional space would be re- 
quired for many years, but before the close 
of 1807 a ground floor counting room had 
been added. By 1900 the trust department 
and bookkeepers were crowded out, and 
space was found for them on the second 
floor of the building. 

By the beginning of the century, the 
company had demonstrated its ability to 
succeed on a large scale. Its position was 




President's Private Office. 



scrutinized the loans and investments with 
conscientious care. In addition, the direc- 
tors employed the Audit Company, of Cleve- 
land, to examine all books and records of 
the company, including cash and securities, 
annually. The first examination occupied 
a period of six months and included every 
item on the trial balance and each de- 
positor’s account in detail. At its con- 
clusion the report of the Audit Company on 
its findings included the following words: 
“The company is cautiously and wisely 
managed, with the result that it is enjoying 
the prosperity which such management de- 
serves.” 

The outward and visible sign of the com- 
pany’s growth, other than its published bal- 
ance sheet, was the enlargement of its office 



secure, the hopes of its founders had been 
realized; but they were the hopes of 1894, 
not of 1900. Those who gave form and di- 
rection to the institution at the outset were 
still its responsible agents. They were 
growing men managing a growing enter- 
prise, and the goal had been advanced far 
ljeyond the mark set in 1894. In other 
words, the capacity for success had grown 
with the development of the institution, and 
its directors and officers were pressing for- 
ward in 1900 as eagerly as at the beginning. 

Gkowth TiiRoroH Coxsoudatiox. 

A question frequently discussed at this 
time was whether the needs of the com- 
munity and the requirements of business 
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Women's Department, Main Floor Cleveland Trust Company. 
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would be better met bv a large number of 
comparatively small banks, or by a few 
large financial institutions. The develop- 
ment had all been in the former direction. 
Several trust companies and savings banks 
had been organized in 1894, and still others 
were under consideration. The directors 
boldly advocated the policy of fewer and 
larger institutions. They believed the new 
policy to be sound, and lost no opportunity 
to advocate it. 

In 1900 the Western Reserve Trust Com- 
pany opened for business. Among its stock- 
holders and directors were many stock- 
holders and a number of the directors of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. The success 
of the new institution was instant. By the 
close of the first year it had accumulated 
deposits amounting to $3,755,000. 

Here was an institution that resembled 
closely, in character, status and future pros- 
pects, the Cleveland Trust Company; yet 
each possessed advantages which the other 
lacked. The desire for combination was 
mutual, and towards the close of 1903 nego- 
tiations were opened with a view to con- 
solidation. From the first, the negotiations 
moved forward smoothly and promised the 
successful outcome that eventually marked 
their termination. On January 6, 1903, the 
agreement was unanimously approved. It 
was formally executed on the eighth day of 
January and ratiied by the stockholders 



of the two institutions on the seventeenth 
day of that month. 

To this union the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany brought $8,180,349.97 deposits and 
$9,639,151.78 assets, and the Western Re- 
serve Trust Company $5,837,338.85 deposits 
and $6,793,966.99 assets, the capital stock of 
the company being fixed at $1,750,000, leav- 
ing i surplus of $1,050,000. 

Development of Branch Banking in 
Cleveland. 

The consolidation of 1903 was the be- 
ginning of a development peculiar to the 
Cleveland Trust Company among the finan- 
cial institutions of Cleveland — at least in 
the degree to which it has been carried — 
namely, its system of branch banks. It is 
true this union with the Western Reserve 
Trust Company was effected by consolida- 
tion, and that branches have been organized 
in new territory or formed by the absorp- 
tion of a bank already in existence, but the 
two things are related in principle. Both 
are outgrowths of the policy of few and 
large institutions. 

The branch bank idea was taken from the 
Canadian system, was carefully considered 
and cautiously put into effect. The by-laws 
of the company were thoroughly revised 
and ample provision made for safeguarding 
the interests of depositors and stockholders. 




One of the Storage Vaults. 
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The Cleveland Trust Company now has 
thirteen branch offices. With a few excep- 
tions the establishment of these branches 
represented the acquisition of banks which 
had already built up a successful business 
in their respective localities. Deposits 
amounting to $5,398,000 and 26,000 new de- 
positors were thus directly obtained by 
purchase. 

In 1908, E. G. Tillotson, the original sec- 
retary and treasurer of the company, and 
for many years its vice-president and ex- 
ecutive officer, resigned, to take up new 
duties. Calvary Morris, the president, was 
made chairman of the board, and F. H. 
Goff, a leading attorney and public spirited 
citizen, was elected president, assuming also 
the duties of executive officer. 



the bank's true condition within a very few 
hours after being requested to do so. 

All cash, securities and collateral are in 
joint control of the auditing and operating 
departments, being accessible onlv in the 
presence of representatives from ‘both de- 
partments. The tellers’ cash is locked each 
night under two combinations, one of which 
is controlled bv the auditor. It must there- 
fore be taken out the following morning in 
the presence of the auditor’s representative, 
who verified the count when it was locked* 
up. The bank’s investments and collateral 
securities are handled in the same wav, so 
that joint control is effective and complete. 

A radical departure from old-fashioned 
banking methods was inaugurated by the 




Cash Reserve Vault. 



Mr. Goff's fitness for the presidency of a 
large trust company and savings bank has 
been amply demonstrated during the year 
of his incumbency. His integrity and viril- 
ity have won him the confidence of the com- 
munity to an unusual degree. Since he be- 
came president the company’s deposits have 
increased more than five and one-half 
million dollars. Mr. Goff is decidedly con- 
servative in his ideas of bank management, 
as may be readily seen in the policies which 
have been adopted on his urgent recommen- 
dation by the Cleveland Trust Company. 

The continuous audit of this bank is in 
charge of an independent auditor, who, with 
his assistants, is accountable straight to the 
directors without interference of officers or 
employes. The business of the bank is 
audited by this department each day. In 
this manner the bank’s audit is kept up to 
date at all times and the auditor is in a 
position to render a verified statement of 



Cleveland Trust Company when a by-law 
was adopted prohibiting the making of 
loans to directors and officers. Mr. Goff 
urged the adoption of this measure, taking 
the stand that savings deposits were, in ef- 
fect, trust funds, and the directors of a 
savings bank, trustees; that a trustee had 
no legal or moral right to loan to himself the 
trust funds in his keeping. In this opinion 
he has since had the support of some of the 
best known men in this country, who have 
written him personal letters in commenda- 
tion of his stand, ihere is no doubt that 
this policy has added to the confidence of 
the community in this great institution. 

The following condensed statement of the 
company's condition on July 31, 1909, will 
give an idea of its resources. The figures, 
of course, do not show the volume of its 
trust business, which is large: 
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RESOURCES. 




Loans $12,006,050.39 

Overdrafts 6.562.76 

Investments 11,112,975.18 

Banking houses and other real 

estate 2. 0S7. 165.59 


Furniture and fixtures 

Interest and earnings accrued. 
Cash and reserve 


100,000.00 
133,603.11 
. 4,138.093.32 


LIABILITIES. 


$29,584,450.35 


Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Dividends unpaid 

Reserved for taxes 

Deposits 


. $2,500,000.00 
. 2.500,000.00 

111.448.61 
2.312.50 
36.525.24 
. 24.434,164.00 




$29,584,450.35 



The officers of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany are: F. H. Goff, president; Calvary 

Morris, chairman; E. R. Perkins, vice-pres- 
ident; Samuel Mather, vice-president; M. H. 
Wilson, vice-president; A. R. Horr, sec- 
retary; A. G. Tame, treasurer; E. B. 
Greene, assistant treasurer; J. M. Hen- 
derson, triLst officer; John MacGregor, Jr., 
assistant trust officer; Edward E. New- 
man, assistant trust officer; I. Freiberger, 
assistant trust officer; W. O. McClure, man- 
ager safe deposit vaults; F. B. Wolcott, 
manager bond department; A. B. Smythe, 
manager real estate department; F. Hohl- 
felder, Jr., auditor. 




C. H. HUTTIG 

President Third National Bank of St. Louis. 
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THIRD NATIONAL BANK OF ST. LOUIS 



A X evidence of the great increase of the 
country’s wealth and of the impor- 
tance of its chief financial centers is 
afforded by the growth of the leading 
banks. Here is the Third National of St. 
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Magnificent Sky-scraper Home of the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis. 



I^ouis gaining over twenty-eight millions of 
deposits in twelve years, and for a longer 
period showing a rate of increase unequalled 
by any bank in its own city and surpassed 
by few anywhere in the country. 

The Third National is one of the oldest 
of the existing national banks of the United 
States. While its charter number is 170, 
there are at present fewer than twelve na- 
tional banks whose charter number is 
smaller. 

The Third National Bank was organized 
December 25, 1863, succeeding the South- 



ern Bank of St. Louis, which was organized 
in 1857. It has an honorable lineage, as 
the state banks of Missouri are often cited 
as examples of the best type of banking 
prior to the Civil War epoch, which brought 
the national banking system into existence. 

A better idea of the growth of the Third 
National Bank may be obtained from the 
accompanying table, giving the deposits on 
May 8 of each year from 1897 to 1909 in- 
clusive: 



May S, 1897.. 
May 8. 1S9S.. 

May 8, 1899.. 
May 8. 1900.. 
May 8. 1901.. 
May 8. 1902.. 

May 8, 1903.. 
May 8, 1904.. 
May 8, 1905.. 
May 8, 1906.. 
May 8. 1907.. 
May 8. 1908.. 
May 8, 1909.. 



$4,226,976.88 

7,015,905.56 

10,218,983.23 

11.161,117.42 

14.037,772.87 

16.833.658.20 
20,752.187.10 

25.123.641.58 

25.143.963.21 
26,594,366.04 

30.108.987.58 
30.409.202.83 
32,925,332.13 



It will be seen that the gross deposits 
have advanced from $4,226,976.88, in 1897, 
to $32,925,332.13, in 1909 — a gain of $28,- 
698,355.25 within a period of twelve years. 
This is the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that it represents no absorption 
of other banks. 

This development, though large indeed, 
has been normal. It rests chiefly, of course, 
upon the progress in production and com- 
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G. W. GALBREATH 
Cashier Third National Bank of St. Louis. 



merce made by the city of St. Louis and its 
rich tributary territory. The energy and 
fidelity that have characterized the man- 
agement brought to the bank a very large 
share of this increased wealth. Courtesy 
upon the part of officers and employes, 
combined with a careful regard for the re- 
quirements of those W'ho deal with the 
bank, have also been leading factors in pro- 
ducing the results mentioned. Throughout 
the institution the equipment has been 
maintained at a standard fully adequate for 
efficient service. Strength has been regarded 
always as of prime importance, and the sur- 
plus accumulated now' exceeds the capital. 
The condition of the bank appears in detail 
in the table given herewith, showing the re- 
sources and liabilities as reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency Sept. 1, 1909: 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $20,085,533 

U. S. bonds and premiums 2.370,045 

V. S. bond account 294,000 

Other stocks and bonds 1,007,901 

Banking house and real estate.. 950,000 
Cash and sight exchange 14.53S.393 



$39,245,874 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $2,000,000 

Surplus and profits 2.246.990 

Circulation 2,000,000 

U. S. bond account 294.000 

Deposits 32.704, SS3 



$39,245,874 

Since its organization the Third National 
has been located successively at 219 Pine 
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Clerical Department. 



street, 119 North Second, 417 Olive, and 
finally in its recently completed eighteen- 
story building at Broadway and Olive 
streets. The illustrations presented in these 
pages give some idea of the beauty and 
solidity of this modern bank and office 
building, but much of its tasteful scheme of 
decoration and furnishing and the strength 
of its architecture can be realized only after 
personal inspection. 



The officers of the bank are: C. H. Huttig, 
president; W. B. Wells, vice-president; 
G. W. Galbreatb, cashier; J. R. Cooke, D’A. 
P. Cooke, R. S. Hawes, H. Haill and J. F. 
Farrell, assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Huttig, the Third National’s chief 
executive officer, ranks among the leading 
bankers of the country, and his advice and 
opinions regarding financial and general 
business affairs are frequently sought and 




View from Broadway Entrance, Third National Bank of St. Louis. 
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extensively quoted. He has given thought- 
ful study to the wider problems of currency 
and banking, and his addresses on these 
subjects have shown a broad range of in- 
formation and sound judgment. 

Strong and diversified business interests 
are represented in the directory of the bank, 
as may be seen from the following list of 
members of the board: Adolphus Busch, 

president Anheuser-Busch Brewing Associa- 
tion; John I. Beggs, president United Rail- 
way Companies; G. W. Brown, president 
Brown Shoe Co.; J. R. Cooke; S. H. Fuller- 



ton, president Chicago Lumber and Coal 
Co.; Norris B. Gregg, president Mound City 
Paint and Color Co. ; G. W. Galbreath, 
cashier; C. H. Huttig, president; H. F. 
Knight, vice-president A. G. Edwards & 
Sons Brokerage Co.; J. E. Smith, vice-pres- 
ident Simmons Hardware Co.; Thoa 
Wright; W. B. Wells, capitalist; B. F. 
Yoakum, chairman executive committee St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railroad Co., and 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road Co. 



THE ILLINOIS STATE TRUST COMPANY BANK 
OF EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS. 



A MBITION and greed, as everyone will 
admit, have played a prominent part 
in many of the bank failures of the 
past, but year by year as existing legisla- 



tion is enforced and new legislation framed, 
we can see these things dying out and the 
new order of things coming into favor. By 
“the new order of things” we mean sane 
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General View of Main Banking Room. 



banking, tempered with prudence and con- 
servatism, such as the successful banks of 
to-day stand for. 

A fine example of the truly conservative 
bank is the Illinois State Trust Company 




The Illinois State Trust Company Bank 
of East St. Louis, Illinois. 

Bank, of East St. Louis, 111., which has the 
distinction of being not only the largest 
banking house in that city, but also the 
oldest one. 

It was incorporated in the year 1865 as 
the East St. Louis Banking Company, and 
has deservedly earned its present success 
and good standing. Twenty-five years later, 
in 1900, the First National Bank of East 



St. Louis was organized, to take over the 
company’s business. Under the national 
charter the original business continued to 
grow and increase in volume quite satis- 
factorily. 

During the month of May, 1901, another 
bank, known as the Illinois State Trust 
Company, was organized in East St. Louis, 
and it also was very successful. In the five 
years immediately following its inception. 




Vaults Illinois State Trust Company Bank 
of East St. Louis, 111. 
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$48,750 in dividends were paid out and un- 
divided profits of $100,000 were accu- 
mulated. 

In May, 1906, the company’s business was 
reorganized and reincorporated as the Illi- 
nois State Trust Company Bank, under the 



()ir> 

clients and patrons subject to check, which 
office it could not perform under the trust 
company act. 

On March 3, 1907, the bank which had 
its beginning in 1865 as the East St. Louis 
Banking Company, and was at this time 




Directors' Room. 




Secretary’s Office. 



state bank act, with a capital stock of 
$v?50,()00 fully paid up, and the business of 
the trust company was then transferred to 
the new corporation, the Illinois State 
Trust Company Bank. 

This change was made solely to enable 
the company to take deposits from its 



known as the First National, lost its iden- 
tity and became a part of the Illinois State 
Trust Company Bank. 

The present capital is $300,000, surplus 
$100,000 and undivided profits $65,000, and 
deposits over two millions. 

Customers can use this bank to especial 
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advantage, as the branches of business car- 
ried on embrace not only commercial bank- 
ing, but also real estate loans and a gen- 
eral trust business. Safety deposit boxes 
can be rented for a nominal charge. 



very strong body of business men, as fol- 
lows: Geo. G. Hellar, Dr. H. J. DeHaan, 

Chas. Goedde, H. C. Fairbrother, Thos. I/. 
Fekete, M. V. Joyce, Geo. S. Maddox, W. H. 
Elliot, Harry S. Kramer, Wm. E. Ninas, 




ROBERT P. MUNGER 

Secretary Illinois State Trust Company Bank of East St. Louis, Illinois. 



The accompanying cuts do not begin to 
convey the real beauty and arrangement of 
the company’s banking quarters in its mod- 
ern six-story building, which stands at the 
corner of Missouri and Collinsville avenues, 
one of the best business corners of East St. 
Louis. 

The board of directors is made up of a 



P. T. Chapman, R. E. Gillespie, vice-presi- 
dent, and F. T. Joyner, president. 

The officers, to whom credit is due for the 
bank’s growing popularity, are: F. T. 

Joyner, president; Paul W. Abt, vice-presi- 
dent; R. E. Gillespie, vice-president; R. P. 
Munger, secretary, and James E. Combs, 
cashier. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— J. Ogden Armour has been elected a 
director of the National City Bank. His 
election was desired because of his promi- 
nence in the business and financial affairs 
of the West and Southwest. 

J. P. Morgan, Jr., has also become a 
director of the National City Bank, thus 
indicating harmony between the Morgan, 
Kuhn-Loeb and Standard Oil interests. 

— Webb Floyd, heretofore secretary and 
treasurer of the Mutual Alliance Trust 
Company, has been elected vice-president of 
the institution, succeeding A. L. Banister, 
who resigned recently. Mr. Floyd has also 
been elected to the directorate. Frank V. 
Baldwin has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Floyd as secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Baldwin was for a number of years cashier 
of the Commercial & Farmers’ National 
Bank of Baltimore, and has lately been 
assistant to the president of that bank. He 
retired from that post on September 1. 
He has an extensive acquaintance among 
the Southern bankers and his connection 
with the Mutual Alliance Trust will no 
doubt add materially to its interests. Mr. 
Baldwin has been a director of the com- 
pany since last November. 

— Most gratifying is the report that 
comes from the Hanover National Bank, 
under date of September 1. Loans and dis- 
counts comprise $57,376,5.80 of the $123,784,- 
594 of total resources; the surplus fund is 
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now $10,500,000, as compared with the cap- 
ital of $3,000,000. Deposits exceed $61,- 
000,000. James T. Woodward, as president, 
has brought his institution into great favor 
w'ith out-of-town banks. 

— .John A. Noble, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the Night and Day Bank, has been 
appointed cashier of that institution, to 
succeed the late Gustav L. Wilmerding. 

— T. K. Sands has been chosen vice-pres- 
ident of the Italian-American Trust Co., 
and enters upon the duties of his new 
post on October 1. With his acceptance 
of the office, Mr. Sands relinquishes his con- 
nection with the Bank of Richmond at 
Richmond, Va., of which he has for some 
years been second vice-president and 
cashier. 

— The New Netherland Bank, located at 
41 West Thirty-fourth street, has been 
designated a depository of the reserves of 
state banks and trust companies. 

— William P. Daniels has resigned as as- 
sistant secretary of the Manhattan Trust 
Company. 

— Deposits of the Liberty National Bank 
now total $23,118,403, while the surplus fund 
remains at $2,000,000, just double the cap- 
ital. Loans and discounts amount to $14,- 
811,619; undivided profits are given as 
$615,193, and total resources are $27,745,797. 

— In response to an invitation issued by 
John Gardin, manager of the foreign ex- 
change department of the National City 
Bank, representatives of forty-six of the 
fifty-two banking institutions and houses 
which deal in foreign exchange met at the 
City Bank on September 9 to discuss the 
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advisability of revising methods now in 
vogue in that market. 

The chief change considered had to do 
with making an agreement providing for 
cash payments upon delivery of the ex- 
change. Some opposition developed, it be- 
ing pointed out that dealings often con- 
tinue until long after the close of bank- 
ing hours, a fact which seemed to work 
against the plan for cash payments. 

There was also discussed the advisability 
of organizing an association of foreign ex- 
change dealers, but no definite action was 
taken on either suggestion. The various 
matters brought up were submitted for 
consideration to a committee made up of 
J. E. Gardin, vice-president and manager 
of the foreign exchange department of the 
National City Bank, chairman; Mr. Donald 
of the Hanover National Bank, Mr. Whit- 
ney of J. P. Morgan & Co., Mr. May of the 
Guarantee Trust Company, Mr. Voorhees 
of the Royal Bank of Canada, and Mr. 
Scott of the International Banking Cor- 
poration. Mr. Hunt of the Bank of New' 
York, N. B. A., was appointed secretary of 
the committee. 

— Charles R. Schenek, secretary of the 
People’s Trust Co., of Brooklyn Borough, 
has been elected third (and active) vice- 
president of the company. Mr. Schenek 
has !>een connected with the institution 
since its organization in 1889. He w r as 
originally paying teller, becoming later as- 
sistant secretary, and in 1907 was made 
secretary. He will continue to serve in the 
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secretaryship, in addition to performing the 
functions of his new office. 

— The new home of the Sumner Savings 
Bank, on Broadway, Brooklyn, recently 
completed, was thrown open for public in- 
spection on September 8. It is in every 
respect a thoroughly up-to-date, fireproof 
banking building, with handsomely equipped 
offices and model vaults, located in a cen- 
tral business section of the borough, on one 
of the most important thoroughfares, and 
the officers and trustees, from Presiuent 
Nathan S. Jonas down, anticipate an epoch 
of renewed prosperity in their new' location. 

— Directors of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company have decided to pay, on October 
59, an additional tw'enty-five per cent, of 
the surplus “A” certificates, issued under 
the plan by wdiich business was resumed in 
1908. This payment, wdiich is the second 
twenty-five per cent, disbursed on these 
surplus certificates, leaves only fifteen per 
cent, of the deposits held by the company 
when it closed its doors during the panic 
remaining due to depositors. 

The first payment of tw'enty-five per cent, 
on the surplus “A” certificates was made 
only a little more than a month ago, on 
August 4. Each tw'enty-five per cent, pay- 
ment on the surplus “A” certificates in- 
volves n distribution of over $5,500,000 to 
the old depositors, and w'hen the disburse- 
ment is made on October 59, over $30,000,- 
000 will have been paid out. 

Under the resumption plan, depositors 
accepted for their accounts seventy per 
cent, of their claims in the form of instal- 
ment certificates of deposit, which were to 
be paid at regular intervals, ending in Au- 
gust, 1910. These certificates, representing 
$55,000,000, were paid up in little over a 
year after the reopening, or sixteen months 
earlier than the date specified in the plan. 
The remaining thirty per cent, w’as accepted 
bv the depositors in the form of surplus 
“A” certificates, which w'ere to be redeema- 
ble at the pleasure of the company w'hen- 
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ever the surplus exceeded $8,000,000, and 
were all to be redeemed before any divi- 
dends could be paid to the company's stock- 
holders. 

When the instalment which will be au- 
thorized to be paid on October 29 is out of 
the wav there will remain only $5,000,000 
to be paid out of the $35,000,000, approxi- 
mately, owing depositors when the com- 
pany closed its doors. 

— Stockholders of the Chatham National 
Bank have received circulars from a syn- 
dicate of business men who have recently 
acquired a large interest in the bank, ex- 
plaining that the new interests have ac- 
quired a considerable block of stock with 
the hope to enlarge the scope of the in- 
stitution. 

The circular is signed by the law firm 
of Holt, Warner & Gaillard, representing 
the syndicate. 

It is known that William A. Law, vice- 
president of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Philadelphia, is one of those actively in- 
terested. 

The only other members of the syndi- 
cate whose names are known are Sylvester 
Dunham, president of the Travelers’ Insur- 
ance Company of Providence, and ex-Gov. 
Myron T. Herrick of Ohio. 

The Chatham National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1851, and is one of the few old- 
line mercantile banks south of Fulton street. 
A large part of its business is done with 
the jewelry trade of Maiden Lane. It has 
deposits of $8,-53,000, and according to the 
last report the net profits were $1,025,000. 
George M. Hard has been president for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

— Frank Hammond, who has been con- 
nected with the Greenwich Bank for twenty- 
five years, and for some time as assistant 
cashier, has been elected cashier of that 
institution. 
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— An agreement has been reached between 
the Mechanics and the Federal Trust com- 
panies of Boston whereby the two will con- 
solidate. 

The enlarged Federal Trust Company will 
have a capital of $1,000,000, surplus ami 
undivided profits of $t00,000 and $5,000,000 
of deposits. 

It is planned to keep open the Mechanics 
Trust Company as a branch office to the 
Federal for some weeks, but eventually the 
two will be combined at the office of the 
latter, at No. 95 Milk street. 

The stockholders of the Mechanics Trust 
Company will have an opportunity of ex- 
changing their shares for Federal Trust 
Company at $138 a share. The purchase 
price of the Mechanics was $123 a share. 



— The Lincoln Trust Company of Boston, 
which was recently granted a Massachu- 
setts charter, has leased the premises now 
occupied by Rice & Hutchins, at 12 High 
street, and will open for business about 
October 1. Clifford B. Whitney of the 
First National Bank of Boston has been 
elected treasurer of the new company. 



Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. TA. 

Capital $200,000 

Surplus and Profits.. 884,000 
Boat Facilities for Handling Items on the Vir- 
ginias and Oarolinas 



— Roger W. Babson, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has l>een elected a director and a 
member of tlie executive committee of the 
Gloucester Safe Deposit & Trust Co. of 
Gloucester, Mass., succeeding the late John 
K. Dustin, who was also vice-president of 
the company. This institution, it is stated, 
is now the iargest of its class between Bos- 
ton and Portland, Me., having aggregate 
assets approaching $t, 000, 000. 

— The Naumkeag Trust Company of 
Salem, Mass., is to take over the business 
of the Consolidated Asiatic and Naumkeag 
National Banks of that city, and the board 
of directors will he Roland M. Baker, 
Henrv P. Benson, Eugene J. Fahens, Rob- 
ert Osgood, David Pingree, Charles S. 
Rea, Charles W. Richardson, Frederick T. 
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Pousland, Nathaniel G. Svmonds and 
George H. Allen of Salem and Gordon Ab- 
bott, president of the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Arthur F. Estabrook of Estabrook & 
Co., bankers, Gen. Francis Peabody, Jr., 
Francis R. Hart, vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. and Steadman Buttriek 
of the firm of Estabrook & Co. 

— Elmore E. Locke has been elected presi- 
dent of the Malden Trust Co., of Malden, 
Mass., succeeding Charles L. Dean, de- 
ceased. Dana J. Flanders, passenger traffic 
manager of the Boston & Maine, has been 
elected vice-president. 

— In the reorganization proceedings of 
the Columbia Trust Company of Middle- 



town, Conn., the following officers have 
been elected: President, C. W. Dickerson; 

vice-president, Frederick S. Bacon; secre- 
tary and treasurer, William H. Edwards. 

The number of trustees wil be reduced 
from eighteen to nine, and the board of 
directors from twelve to nine members. 

— An excellent statement for September 
1 comes from the National Tradesmen’s 
Bank of New Haven, Conn. It is as fol- 
lows: Ix>ans and discounts, $1,316,293; 

U. S. and other bonds, $491,450; banking 
house, $25,000; due from banks, $43,249; 
cash and reserve, $398,559; total resources, 
$2,274,482. Capital stock, $300,000; surplus, 
$300,000; undivided profits, $59,735; cur- 
rency in circulation, $195,400; deposits, $1,- 
419,346. Since its organization this bank 
has paid $1,245,000 in dividends. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— Henry A. Williams, an attorney of 
Columbus, Ohio, has been selected for the 
position of national bank examiner for the 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland district. The ap- 
pointment came direct from President Taft. 

— Josiah N. Davidson has been elected 
vice-president of the Dollar Savings Fund 
and Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. C. H. 
Voight. Mr. Davidson is president of the 
Second National Bank of Allegheny, and 
was one of the organizers of the company 
of which he has been elected vice-president. 

— As ever, the last call of the Comptroller 
has brought forth a gratifying statement 
from the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., the 
main items of which are: Loans and dis- 

counts, $2,400,000; cash in vaults, $2,410,- 
093; surplus and undivided profits, $2,974,- 
438; deposits, $16,927,510; total resources, 
$24,493,249. 
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THE PROPOSED CENTRAL BANK. 



REAT interest naturally attaches 
to the proposal looking to the 
establishment of a central bank, made 
by President George M. Reynolds in 
his address at the recent convention of 
, the American Bankers* Association in 
Chicago. Introducing the subject, 
Mr. Reynolds said: 

“As the result of a study of the 
financial systems of the various coun- 
tries of the world and the knowledge 
gained from actual experience in busi- 
ness of some of the changes necessary 
in order that we may secure a syster.. 
of currency that will meet all the re- 
quirements of our rapidly-growing 
business and which will at the same 
time command the confidence and re- 
spect of the entire business world, I 
am convinced that we should have es- 
tablished in this country a central 
bank, with power of note issue, to be 
operated under governmental super- 
vision or control/* 

After briefly reviewing some of the 
present banking conditions, Mr. Rey- 
nolds continued: 

“To my mind, our foremost require- 
ments are to have established an insti- 
tution which could in time of need 
furnish credit in proportion to the rea- 
sonable needs of business and which 
would by law be given the power, un- 
der proper restriction, to issue its 
notes to be used as a circulating 
medium. 

“A central bank, organized under a 
charter which would give it these 
1 



powers and operated under an intelli- 
gent management, would go a long way 
toward solving our financial prob- 
lems. 

“First, it must be a central bank in 
fact as well as in name and its powers 
and functions should be restricted to 
the needs of business; its plan of or- 
ganization and operation should be 
such that it would automatically sup- 
port the needs of and be the servant 
and not the master of business. Its 
capital should be large enough to com- 
mand respect and confidence, — say not 
less than one hundred million dollars. 
Whether the capital stock should be 
subscribed for by the national banks of 
the country or sold to the public under 
a guarantee of a small dividend by the 
Government, with the right of the 
Government to share in the profits 
above the amount of that dividend, is 
only a matter of detail. Personally, I 
believe the latter plan would be the 
better, as it would do away very largely 
with the feeling that such an institu- 
tion would be run for the ^special 
benefit and profit of the banks of the 
country. This plan would make it a 
people's rather than a bankers* bank, 
and would popularize it and greatly 
assist in solving the political problem, 
which seems to be quite as difficult or 
even more difficult of solution than is 
the economic problem.** 



While it is true that such form of 
organization would tend to disarm 
political opposition, would it not be 
open to some serious objections? 
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Should the Government guarantee the 
dividends, this would make the stock 
attractive as a popular investment, and 
might lead to a wider distribution of 
the shares than is desirable. If at any 
time the bank should incur popular 
prejudice, the holding of a large 
amount of its stock by the general pub- 
lic might result in the policy of the 
institution being hampered at a critical 
moment. Probably, however, in prac- 
tice this objection would not be valid, 
for the stock, though subscribed for at 
first by the public generally, would 
finally drift largely into the hands of 
a comparatively small number of 
capitalists. 

“While such bank should be the fiscal 
agent of the Government and have all 
Government funds deposited with it, 
the bank should not be given the power 
to support the public credit, as that 
should be done by the Government it- 
self and by the people in an individual 
capacity. It would not be wise to give 
the Government supervision or control 
over a central bank and at the same 
time allow the bank to be used by 
those who direct its policy, in main- 
taining the public credit.” 

And yet, conceivably, the assistance 
of the bank in upholding the public 
credit might be greatly needed. Such 
an organization, it seems to us, would 
be able to perform that service more 
effectually than “the people in their 
individual capacity.” 

“The bank, in addition to Govern- 
ment funds, should receive as deposits 
the funds of national banks in the 
three central reserve cities, acting as 
reserve depository for banks in those 
cities, just as they act as reserve de- 
positories for the banks in regular re- 
serve cities. This would not affect the 
relations now existing between the 
banks in the country, either as to re- 
serves or deposits.” 

One of the strong objections against 



a central bank with branches has been 
that it would interfere with the exist- 
ing relations between the reserve banks 
and their correspondents. The sug- 
gestion above made by Mr. Reynolds 
disposes of this objection. 

“A central bank, in its operation, 
should not, at the beginning at least, 
interfere with the functions of the na- 
tional banks of the country, and the 
only effect of the adoption of the plan 
I suggest would be to take away from 
the national banks all of the funds of 
the Government now deposited with 
them. 

“The charter under which the bank 
would be organized should provide that , 
the bank would have branches in each 
of the cities where there is now a sub- 
Treasury and in such other cities as 
would be necessary to give an adequate 
service to the whole country; and since 
the bank would be the fiscal agent of 
the Government this would do away 
with all sub-Treasuries.” 

We believe that it would be an actual 
benefit to the banks if they were de- 
prived of the use of the Government 
funds. The methods long employed in 
distributing those funds among the 
banks have been, in our judgment, 
most unwise and not infrequently have 
seriously disturbed the money market. 

Provision for branches will be indis- 
pensable to the success of the central 
bank. A central bank without 
branches would* be about as useless a 
piece of machinery as a human body 
without brains, lungs, heart, or 
stomach. 



OASSING to the consideration of 
one of the principal functions of 
the proposed institution, Mr. Rey- 
nolds said : 

“Up to this point the whole plan 
seems to be very simple, but we are 
now brought to a consideration of the 
most important principles involved in 
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the whole question, viz.: From whom 

shall the bank accept discounts; what 
shall be the character of the paper 
eligible for discount; and how shall it 
account to the public for the proceeds 
of discounts when the requirement for 
credit by the business interests of the 
country is exceptionally large and its 
coin reserves are not sufficient to cover 
same. These are subjects upon which 
many of our leading financial authori- 
ties, as well as many of our statesmen, 
differ in opinion, for upon the settle- 
ment of these questions depends the 
success or failure of the whole enter- 
prise, as it embodies the determining of 
what is the best kind of a credit, as well 
as what is the most available security 
for the note issue of the bank. 

“I feel sure we all agree that a short- 
time credit created in the actual con- 
duct of business which represents a 
real transaction between two or more 
solvent concerns and which bears a 
solvent endorsement in addition is the 
credit which is most desirable, as it is 
the credit which will be first redeemed, 
since a completion of the transaction 
through which it was created automati- 
cally retires the obligation. 

“I would then restrict the discounts 
of the central bank to short-time cred- 
its of this character; those which would 
run, say, not to exceed ninety days; I 
would make the bank a bank of dis- 
count for the national banks of the 
country; and if it would be necessary 
to do so to enable it to employ its 
funds, I would allow the bank to ac- 
cept discounts from the public, but it 
should not receive deposits from the 
public. Whether or not the right of 
discount should be extended to State 
banks also is only a matter of detail 
and is not important from the stand- 
point of a discussion of the plan of a 
central bank. 

“If the bank has a large credit- 
creating power and is able to discount 
for the public and the banks of the 



country large amounts of paper during 
crop-moving seasons and in times of 
emergencies, — and it must have this 
power and be able to do this if it meets 
our requirments, — the proceeds of 

these loans would be required in some 
form of money which could be used as 
a circulating medium. The only pos- 
sible way to provide for this would be 
to give the bank the right to issue its 
own notes. ‘Very well/ you say, ‘but 
how shall these notes be secured.* This 
is the rock upon which the craft of 
many a financial student has been 
wrecked, and it has provoked the most 
heated discussions among political 
economists and practical business men. 

“The security for a bank note, first 
of all, should possess the qualities of 
safety and availability. The safest 
form of security would be gold coin, 
but since it would not be available in 
quantities sufficient to enable the bank 
to carry a coin reserve equal to its out- 
standing notes, we must find some other 
way by which we can require that these 
notes will be secured and at the same 
time give us a safe and elastic form of 
currency which will expand or contract 
automatically as the requirement for 
discounts increases or decreases. 

“Permit me to say in this connection 
I believe the notes of the bank should 
be secured in part by a coin or metal 
reserve, but if we secure the relief we 
need, a considerable percentage of the 
notes thus issued must be secured in 
some other way. What shall we re- 
quire this security to be? It should 
be a security which, in the natural 
course of business, will first be re- 
deemed and through its redemption or 
payment bring into the treasury of the 
bank actual money. 

“WTiat character of securities have 
we in this country that are most avail- 
able for this purpose? Is it bonds 
which do not mature for years to come 
and which, in the nature of things, 
even then will be renewed? Is it mort- 
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gages on real estate running for a 
shorter period, but still having a ma- 
turity some years in the future? No, 
it is neither bonds nor real estate mort- 
gages. 

“If it is wise to restrict the character 
of the paper which will be eligible for 
discount at the bank to that which will 
be first paid, — to a commercial credit 
or to paper representing an actual 
transaction in business between solvent 
concerns, — why should we not make 
paper of that character, with a certain 
required percentage of coin reserve, 
the basis of security for its bank 
notes? Its use for this purpose would 
insure an elasticity in the note as a cir- 
culating medium, and the notes which 
would be issued by the bank in Limes 
of stress would automatically contract 
and be retired from circulation when 
the transaction creating the credit had 
been completed and the credit paid/* 

These principles, so clearly stated 
by Mr. Reynolds, respecting bank- 
note issues are entirely sound. It will 
be a great gain for American banking 
and American business generally when 
they are reduced to practice, through 
the instrumentality of a central bank 
or otherwise. 



J^EGARDING the method of con- 
trolling the bank, Mr. Reynolds 
proposed : 

“I would provide for the supervision 
of this bank along lines somewhat simi- 
lar to those governing the Imperial 
Bank of Germany, or the Reichsbank, 
by the appointment of a general gov- 
ernmental supervising or overseeing 
board, the members of which should be 
appointed jointly by the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. I would require that the 
appointment so made be approved or 
confirmed by the Senate, and I would 



so arrange their terms of office that the 
majority of this board should not go 
out of office during any period of eight 
consecutive years, — thus providing 
against a change in the policy in the 
management of such a bank, even 
though we should have a ‘freak* ad- 
ministration for two consecutive terms. 

“I would have another board selected 
by the stockholders, the members of 
which would confer with the officers 
and this supervising board, but in or- 
der that the management of the bank 
might be entirely removed from poli- 
tics, and to prevent the possibility of 
any syndicate gaining control of the 
bank, I would have the supervising 
board, after they had conferred with 
the board representing the stockhold- 
ers, vested with full power to appoint 
the directors and president of the 
bank to their respective positions for 
long periods of time, or for life, sub- 
ject, of course, to removal. for incapa- 
bility or malfeasance in office. 

“Many believe that a provision in 
its charter which would provide that 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency be mem- 
bers of its board of directors would 
give the Government sufficient super- 
vision over a central bank. 

“This is only a matter of detail — 
important it is true — but still a matter 
of detail, since its charter could be 
such as to keep the bank free from 
political influence or intrigue. 

“The restriction regarding paper 
eligible for discount should be so se- 
vere that no paper representing a 
speculative transaction would be ad- 
missible. 

“When the United States bond- 
secured, national-bank-note circulation 
is retired, the central bank should have 
the exclusive right of note issue, but 
that would come about largely through 
a process of evolution which would not 
disturb business conditions. 

"The establishment of a bank along 
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these lines, with the details properly 
worked out and fully described in its 
charter would, with some slight modi- 
fications in our present National Bank 
Law, give us the desired relief/* 

Would not the method employed to 
remove the management of the bank 
from politics not have precisely a con- 
trary effect? It seems to us that a 
supervising board (vested with full 
power to appoint the directors and 
president of the bank) designated by 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency, would be much more likely 
to be swayed by political considera- 
tions than a board chosen by the stock- 
holders. By vesting the real manage- 
ment in a supervising board chosen by 
the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Comptroller, the cen- 
tral bank would be made, it appears to 
us, a political bank from the start. 

The plan of organization for the 
central bank as outlined by Mr. Rey- 
nolds in his address seems probably 
as good as any that could be devised, 
and the proposed method of issuing 
notes is thoroughly sound. But we 
doubt whether the kind of manage- 
ment he suggests would be found satis- 
factory. 

We doubt the competency of the 
public officials named to select a super- 
vising board for the central bank. But 
were their competency established be- 
yond question, we should still see 
grave objections against lodging such 
power in the hands of the President, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Is this not really introducing a new 
principle into banking in this country 
— that of Government management in- 
stead of Government supervision? 

About the details of the central 
bank opinions will differ greatly. Mr. 
Reynolds has brought the subject into 



prominence by his proposals, and the 
discussions that will follows are sure 
to be of interest and value. 



/^LEARLY the vigorous campaign 
made by the advocates of a cen- 
tral bank is bearing fruit. We pointed 
out several years ago that, in our judg- 
ment, the higher financial authorities 
had determined upon pushing this plan 
through to success. Thus far they 
have encountered only a mild form of 
criticism, and no counter plan has been 
put forward. With the resources of 
the Treasury at command for carrying 
on the work of propagation, the central 
bank advocates certainly would seem 
to have clear sailing. 

When men of such wide banking ex- 
perience and sound judgment as Mr. 
Forgan, Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Rob- 
erts of Chicago, and Mr. Hepburn of 
New York, unite in declaring in favor 
of a central bank, lesser banking and 
financial lights who have opposed the 
central bank may well wonder if after 
all they could have been mistaken. In 
practical ability and in theoretical 
knowledge of American banking and 
finance these gentlemen are in the fore- 
most ranks. Nor can we doubt that in 
favoring a central bank they are just 
as conscientious and as patriotic as are 
those who are opposed to the estab- 
lishment of such an institution. 

It is with extreme diffidence that 
The Bankers Magazine dissents 
from the conclusions reached by those 
authorities who favor a central bank. 
Nevertheless, we are not yet persuaded 
that it is the best plan or the one most 
feasible from a political standpoint. 
True, at present there is nothing in 
sight worthy of being denominated an 
opposition party. But the resurrection 
of the party buried beneath the weight 
of Bryanism is not an impossibility. 
It may be that the central bank will 
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afford the effective battle-cry for 
which its leaders have long waited. 

But aside from this, it is believed 
that even if the central bank scheme 
should succeed it will be found far less 
efficacious in the regulation of the cur- 
rency and banking of .the country than 
its advocates suppose. However emi- 
nent in banking and finance the friends 
of such an institution may be, they are 
assuming a great deal in thinking that 
a central bank will be in the United 
States the beneficent and powerful in- 
strumentality that it is in Europe, and 
in Japan. Unless the conditions were 
similar, it would be unsafe from the 
experience of other countries to predi- 
cate the success of a central bank in 
the United States. 

Yet, while such an institution may 
not do all that its friends claim for it, 
it would undoubtedly be of very great 
help to our heterogenous banking sys- 
tem in times of financial stress. As 
we have said more than once, a central 
bank, properly organized and man- 
aged, would be a vast improvement 
upon present conditions. It should be 
able at least to avoid the suspension of 
cash payments and the breaking down 
of credit incident to our periodic 
financial disturbances. This would be 
an immense gain. 

We have contended for principles 
rather than for particular methods of 
applying them, and have not urged 
the adoption of any specific plan. But 
while it is still the belief of the Maga- 
zine that the central bank scheme is 
less practicable and less desirable than 
other means that might be devised for 
attaining the same end, if that is the 
only thing that can be had, it will be 
better than nothing. 

There was a time when the oppo- 
nents of a central bank might have 
effectually fought that proposition by 
uniting in support of something better. 
It begins to look as if that time had 
gone by. As The Bankers Magazine 



is not a political publication, it can 
not, of course, oppose a central bank 
from a political standpoint. We shall 
endeavor to secure in these pages a full 
discussion of the subject, presenting 
both sides of the question. Expressions 
of opinion from our readers are in- 
vited. 



^^T the recent annual convention of 
the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion, President Reynolds paid the fol- 
lowing just tribute to the excellent 
work done by the association: 

“The fact that this association has 
continued to show a steady growth, 
until it now numbers among its mem- 
bers nearly eleven thousand of the 
principal bankers of the United States, 
surely justifies the belief that some 
good is coming to the bankers of this 
country through these annual meet- 
ings. There are still a few bankers 
who, I regret to say, shrug their 
shoulders when the name of this asso- 
ciation is mentioned and who say that 
it does not accomplish anything of real 
value and that its meetings are nothing 
more or less than excuses for junkets. 

“Can any intelligent man who pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the science of 
human nature stand before this splen- 
did audience and look into its faces 
and then have the temerity to say that 
the coming together of you, gentlemen, 
from every section of the country, in 
social intercourse, for the exchange of 
ideas and experiences and for the con- 
sideration by you, as an organized 
body, of questions of vital interest to 
the banking fraternity, is only an ex- 
cuse for a junket? 

“That these assertions are made is 
due to the fact that those uttering them 
do not know of the great work this 
association has done to promote a 
higher standard of banking and a bet- 
ter conception by the individual banker 
of his responsibilities and duties. They 
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have not experienced the thrill of the 
pleasure given by the handshake of the 
friends meeting annually at these con- 
ventions; they are entirely unconscious 
of the fact that wide-awake bankers of 
the country wonder at their failure to 
accept the opportunities this associa- 
tion has taken to their very doors. 

“For twenty years I have been a 
regular attendant at these annual con- 
ventions, and I have seen hundreds of 
men, young and old, who began their 
experience in banking in small cities 
and country hamlets, grow in experi- 
ence, capacity and personality as a re- 
sult of the associations their attend- 
ance at these meetings has afforded 
them, until I see them located in all 
sections of the country, occupying 
many of the most responsible positions 
in banking the country affords.” 

To one who has observed the 
changes in banking sentiment in this 
country for the past twenty years the 
justness of these remarks is readily 
apparent. Banking opinion has im- 
proved to a very important extent, and 
this improvement has been brought 
about, in large part, by the activities 
of the American Bankers* Association. 

It yet remains, however, for the as- 
sociation to spread a knowledge of 
banking and currency among the peo- 
ple, so that they may be able to dis- 
tinguish between a bond and a bank 
note, between an investment and a gold 
brick. This will be a vast undertak- 
ing, but the American Bankers* Asso- 
ciation has now become a wealthy and 
powerful body and should not be de- 
terred from attacking the problem be- 
cause of its vastness. It is undoubt- 
edly the proper agency for disseminat- 
ing among the people sound informa- 
tion respecting banking, the currency 
and investments. 



OANKING in New York seems to 
lack the organization that one 
would suppose to have developed out 
of such long preeminence as a banking 
and financial centre. There is hardly 
to be found a single financial institu- 
tion equipped for handling a particu- 
lar line of business, much less a common 
bureau of information to which one 
may resort for advice in procuring 
loans for large enterprises. If the 
enterprise is other than purely local, 
the difficulties of convincing the aver- 
age banker of its merits will be practi- 
cally insuperable. This is not sur- 
prising, nor is it a matter for criticism. 
The bankers of this country, as a rule, 
have quite enough to do to keep them- 
selves informed of conditions in their 
own localities. They can hardly be 
expected to look far away from home 
for sources of increasing their busi- 
ness. 

Yet as New York continues to grow 
in financial importance, the need for 
specialization and adaptation to other 
than local requirements will become 
greater. The opportunities for en- 
larged profits without additional risks 
throughout the whole United States in- 
crease with the growth of wealth and 
population. To neglect these because 
of inadequate equipment would be a 
short-sighted policy upon the part of 
the banks at the chief financial cen- 
tres. 

With the completion of the Panama 
Canal, enterprise is bound to take a 
forward leap throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Yet where in New York is a bank 
or agency of any kind possessing even 
a primary knowledge of conditions in 
those countries? 



The French, English and German 
banks are not quite so behindhand, and 
consequently they will be in a favor- 
able position to take advantage of con- 
ditions that would naturally inure to 
the benefit of the banks of the larger 
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financial centres of the United States 
were their machinery capable of doing 
the required work. 



/^NE of the amusing curiosities of 
American finance was thus 
brought to light by the President of 
the American Bankers' Association in 
his recent annual address: 

"The rapid decline in the market 
value of United States two per cent, 
bonds owned by national banks and 
pledged to secure their circulating 
notes is a subject that is engaging the 
attention of the bankers of the country, 
now that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has been empowered to sell a large 
issue of three per cent, bonds. If the 
new threes were to be issued at this 
time and could be used as security for 
circulation of national banks without 
an increase in the tax on notes secured 
by them, two per cent, bonds would 
undoubtedly sell below par; in which 
event the banks of the country would 
suffer still further financial loss and 
our bank notes be discredited. 

"I think bankers need not be fearful 
of this result, for our worthy Secretary 
of the Treasury is keenly alive to the 
necessity of maintaining a parity for 
the two per cent, bonds, and since he 
has the right under the law to issue 
one-year three per cent, certificates to 
the extent of two hundred million dol- 
lars, I am sure we can depend upon 
him not to put out any of the three per 
cent, bonds, the issue of which has just 
been authorized, until after the next 
meeting of Congress, when, I feel con- 
fident, the tax on circulating notes se- 
cured by three per cent, bonds will be 
increased sufficiently to insure a parity 
for the two per cent, bonds that are 
pledged by our banks as security for 
their circulating notes. 

"Thus the process of having the 
banks support United States bonds at 



a price much above their intrinsic value 
is to be reversed and the fictitious value 
of the large amount of outstanding 
twos is to be maintained by a discrimi- 
nation against bonds bearing a higher 
rate, which I think you will agree is 
far from scientific or satisfactory." 

This means that the bonds bearing 
the higher rate of interest/ and intrin- 
sically the more valuable, are to be dis- 
criminated against and made less 
"valuable” by being the more heavily 
taxed when uSed as a basis for circu- 
lating notes. We hardly know what 
better illustration could be given of 
the foolishness of our present policy 
with respect to bank circulation. One 
would think that the Government ought 
to favor the use of the three per cents, 
as security for bank circulation, since 
they are the more desirable from an 
investment standpoint. But having 
given the two per cents, a fictitious 
value, the Government in justice to the 
banks can hardly do otherwise than 
keep up the fiction. 

It is very mild to characterize this 
performance as being "far from scien- 
tific or satisfactory." We think it 
might be characterized, without exag- 
geration, as stupid juggling with the 
public credit. 



COMPETITION of the trust com- 
panies with national banks has 
forced the last-named institutions to 
look with favor on an extension of their 
powers so as to include trust company 
functions. As was said by President 
Reynolds in his annual address at the 
convention of the American Bankers' 
Association : 

"There should be a change in our 
present laws governing national banks, 
giving them greater powers to compete 
with State banks and thus encourage a 
growth in the number of banks in the 
national system under Federal control. 
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“National banks should be allowed 
to act as trustees and they should be 
given the right under a specific decla- 
ration of law to accept savings depos- 
its, but the savings deposits thus re- 
ceived should be segregated from their 
general deposits. Furthermore than 
this, the law should define definitely 
the character of investments the banks 
should carry against savings deposits, 
which investments should be segregated 
from the general assets of the bank, 
and in case of a failure of the bank the 
savings depositors should have a first 
lien upon the specific securities held in 
the savings department apd in addition 
be general creditors. The published 
statements should show just the 
amount of savings deposited and se- 
curities held against same, and the 
savings deposits held by national 
banks should carry the same require- 
ments as to reserve and be subject to 
the same notice of withdrawal that is 
now required under the various State 
and savings-bank laws. If this were 
done and the laws in the various States 
were so changed as to require a State 
bank or trust company to segregate 
their savings deposits and securities in 
the same manner, with the same re- 
strictions, it would go far toward 
answering any arguments advanced in 
favor of the establishment in this 
country of a system of postal savings 
banks.” 

In contending for trust company 
powers, the national banks are simply 
taking the course that seems necessary 
to put them on an equality with trust 
companies in the struggle for business. 
But with these added powers the na- 
tional banks would be given some ad- 
vantage over the trust companies, 
being empowered to issue circulation 
and to act as reserve agents for other 
national banks — privileges not ac- 
corded to the trust companies. 

The suggestion for segregating the 



savings deposits from the general de- 
posit accounts of the national banks, 
and investing them in specially-defined 
securities, seems a wise one. As Mr. 
Reynolds says, “if this were done it 
would go far toward answering any 
arguments advanced in favor of the 
establishment in this country of a sys- 
stem of postal savings banks.” 



P OPULAR education upon banking 
and durrency must precede the 
enactment of wise laws relating to 
these matters. This fact was empha- 
sized by Mr. Joseph T. Talbert, 
Chairman of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association, in the address of 
welcome which he delivered to tlm con- 
vention of the American Bankers* As- 
sociation. He said : 

“There is just one central thought 
which I wish to impress upon you, and 
it is neither about Chicago nor her 
banks. It is this: The most impor- 

tant work to which this association can 
presently devote itself lies in influenc- 
ing and in shaping State and national 
legislation along the lines of sound 
economic laws ; I mean those which 
embody correct principles and which 
will promote sound banking. We have 
been sailing for a long time through 
financial fog, and while in some quar- 
ters the sky seems to be clearing, the 
harbor of popular soundness on finan- 
cial subjects unhappily is not in sight; 
nor can we yet discern the shore line of 
terra firma in our monetary system. 

Mr. Talbert then referred to the 
work done by the association in oppos- 
ing the free-silver delusion, and then 
said: 

“Just so it will be necessary to edu- 
cate the people and probably as much 
time will be required in which to do it, 
concerning other menaces and weak- 
nesses in our financial system. But 
when this has been done and the people 
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fully apprehend the dangers to which 
they are needlessly exposed and when 
they realize that the remedy is in their 
own hands there can be no question but 
that their verdict will be equally con- 
clusive. I refer, of course, to our de- 
fective currency system; and, I may 
fairly say, to the alarming tendency 
towards unsound and dangerous State 
banking laws. We have reason to hope 
for good results in the way of popular 
education from the work of the Mone- 
tary Commission of the House and 
.Senate. There is also reason to believe 
that the Currency Commission have un- 
dertaken their work seriously and in 
good faith, and that they are doing it 
thoroughly. When their report is made 
it is expected to embrace broad and 
comprehensive measures of reform. 
However, it is not out of place to point 
out to you and to emphasize the fact 
that sound and correct, instead of arti- 
ficial and political, legislation in our 
finances is imperative, and infinitely, 
more important than the tariff or any 
other issue that has been before us in 
recent years. It is discreditable, not to 
say disgraceful, that we have not a 
currency system that will meet every 
legitimate need of business. There are 
no valid reasons why we have not such 
a system. After recent experience fail- 
ure to perfect the currency and place 
it upon a basis as sound as that of any 
other country in the world would be a 
national shame. The Currency Com- 
mission no doubt will report a wise and 
safe solution of our problems, but 
when it comes to framing and enacting 
laws based upon their recommendation 
they will need the support, not only of 
bankers, but of the business interests of 
the whole country and most of all the 
influence of the press to stimulate Con- 
gress to action/* 

The report made by the Monetary 
Commission will result in a more 
thorough discussion lof banking and 



currency problems than has taken 
place in a generation. This discussion 
can not fail to have a beneficial effect 
in educating the business interests of 
the country so that they may come to 
see the desirabliity of the sound and 
correct legislation which Mr. Talbert 
justly declared to be imperatively 
needed. 



OR ROWING on American finance 
bills in the London market con- 
tiues to be a leading feature of these 
stirring times in the financial world. 
Probably these borrowings will be 
largely reduced by the exports of 
grain and cotton during the fall and 
early winter. Certainly they will be 
unless the present speculative move- 
ment should continue to grow. 

This remarkable outburst of specu- 
lation, following so soon after the 
crisis of 1907, illustrates afresh the 
American disposition to push ahead at 
the earliest opportunity. For the spec- 
ulation is merely a reflex of the pros- 
perity brought about by the big crops 
and the favorable condition of trade 
and industry. 

While it can hardly be expected that 
the course of the present cycle of pros- 
perity can differ materially in its his- 
tory from those that have preceded it, 
several years may elapse before the 
culmination comes. 

The steady gait at which commerce 
and industry move along in most 
other countries fails to satisfy the am- 
bition of the American business man. 
“Wisely and slow** is a maxim that 
does not appeal to him. By running 
fast he may stumble, yet he prefers to 
take his chances of being able to get on 
his feet quickly rather than to plod 
along slowly and surely. Evidently 
he thinks, “Small have continual plod- 
ders ever won.’* 

Very good sermons might be 
preached on this somewhat flighty dis- 
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position betrayed by the directors of 
American business enterprise. But, 
alas ! all the brilliant arguments 
brought forward in condemnation of 
this style of doing business would be 
put to naught by the results achieved. 
As Dr. Johnson declared, all the argu- 
ments prove that man's destiny is con- 
trolled by Fate, but all experience 
proves the contrary. All the counsels 
of prudence condemn the feverish rush 
of business and speculation periodical- 
ly witnessed in the United States. But 
the statistics of increase in wealth set 
these counsels at naught. 

So the conservatively disposed can 
only look on in wonder if not in appro- 
bation, knowing that at least when the 
game has run its course they can have 
the supreme satisfaction of saying, “I 
told you so.” 



OPEAKER CANNON seems to be 
greatly perturbed by the criticisms 
of his action in removing Mr. Fowler 
from the chairmanship of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House. 
In a public address recently he defend- 
ed his course on the ground that Mr. 
Fowler refused to report the Aldrich- 
Vreeland bill, a measure supported by 
the Republican party leaders. Of 
course. Speaker Cannon is totally un- 
able to comprehend the position of any 
man who stands for sound principles in- 
stead of imagined political expediency. 
He evidently fails to understand that 
had Mr. Fowler, as chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
made a favorable report on the Aid- 
rich- Vreeland bill he would have com- 
pletely belied all the professions he 
had ever made in behalf of sound bank- 
ing and currency legislation and would 
have received the condemnation of 
every one who has given that subject 
serious study. 

Speaker Cannon found in Mr. 



Fowler an obstacle to unsound bank- 
ing and currency legislation, and to the 
enactment of measures designed as “po- 
litical bluffs.” He therefore removed 
him, to make a place for a man pre- 
sumably more pliant. 

But the sentiment in favor of intelli- 
gent banking legislation is growing. 
There are Republicans who believe that 
the greatest obstacle to its progress is 
Speaker Cannon, and unless the 
Speaker heeds this sentiment he may 
find himself called on to do a whole 
lot more of explaining. 



A S the time approaches for the mu- 
tual savings banks of New York 
and other Eastern States to declare 
their semi-annual dividends, the ques- 
tion arises as to the propriety of a re- 
duction in the dividends heretofore 
paid by many of these institutions. 

For some years past there has' been 
a marked decline in the per cent, of 
surplus of the New York savings 
banks, computed on the market value 
of the securities held. This may be of 
no immediate practical importance, 
since the solvency of the banks is not 
likely to be tested by a panic for at 
least a long time to come. Neverthe- 
less a lessening of the margin between 
resources and liabilities would seem to 
indicate a departure from the conserv- 
ative policy which has generally char- 
acterized the management of the East- 
ern mutual institutions. 

The higher rate of interest paid by 
some of the savings banks undoubtedly 
attracts to them a great deal of money 
other than savings deposits. If a sav- 
ings bank pays four per cent, while a 
commercial bank or trust company pays 
three per cent, or less, the temptation 
to use the savings institutions by classes 
for whom they were never designed be- 
comes very great. 

No other class of financial institu- 
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tions in this country has reached so 
high a standard of safety as the mu- 
tual savings banks. No doubt that 
standard will be fully maintained; but 
the condition of the security markets 
now and those that may arise hereafter 
would seem to indicate that prudence 
may require a lowering of the dividend 
rate by a number of the mutual savings 
institutions. At least the time is op- 
portune for a serious consideration of 
the subject by savings bank trustees. 



^^TTENTION is invited to an arti- 
cle on “Mathematics of Income 
Computations/' by Mr. Edgar Van 
Deusen, appearing in the Investment 
Department of this number of The 
Bankers Magazine. It contains some 
fresh and original ideas on the matter 
treated of that will, we are sure, be 
found of practical interest to both in- 
stitutional and private investors. 

It is expected that a number of arti- 
cles will follow on various phases of in- 
vestment by the same writer, whose 
work has heretofore appeared in The 
Bankers Magazine, the last being a 
brief discussion of an unfamiliar fea- 
ture of municipal bonds in the October 
number. 



/CONTINGENT accounts were inter- 
estingly treated of in the address 
of Mr. James B. Forgan, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, at 
the bankers' convention. He said: 

“There is a matter on which a differ- 
ence of opinion has for some years 
existed between the Comptroller's de- 
partment and some of the most con- 
servatively managed banks in the sys- 
tem. While it may not be considered 
germane to my subject, I should like, 
if I do not weary you, to discuss it now. 
I refer to the contingent account not 
shown in the published statement. Like 
many other banking practices, sound 
when kept within reasonable limits, it is 



susceptible of abuse and may be made 
the means of misrepresenting • a bank's 
true condition. When built up beyond 
reasonable limits and its existence is 
only known to the officers, directors and 
a few favored stockholders, great in- 
justice may result. Outside sharehold- 
ers, ignorant of the true book value of 
their stock and of its real earning pow- 
er, might be induced to sell it to inside 
parties at much less than its actual 
value. This, however, would be a mis- 
demeanor on the part of the officers and 
directors and could be controlled by the 
criminal code as other frauds are. The 
injury would, however, be confined to 
the deceived shareholders. No harm 
could come to depositors from' a bank 
being stronger than its statement dis- 
closes. In the interest of the bank 
itself as an institution, as well as in the 
interest of the stockholders who own it, 
a reasonable contingent fund is desira- 
ble and generally necessary. 

“Such a fund furnishes a reserve 
strength to protect a bank's resources 
against contingencies of which there are 
plenty. In exceptionally prosperous 
years when profits are large provision 
should be made for possible losses in 
lean years. Thus a bank's earning pow- 
ers can be steadied and sudden or vio- 
lent changes in the book value of its 
stock prevented, much to the benefit of 
the stockholders. For example, the 
year 1908 was one of abnormally large 
banking profits, while so far this year, 
owing to the low rates prevailing for 
money, profits have been abnormally 
small. Last year therefore it was pos- 
sible to make liberal allowance for 
losses, and in view of the panic, just 
then passed, it was good banking that 
this should have been very generally 
done. This year there has been no mar- 
gin of profit on current business out of 
which after paying dividends the usual 
necessary provision for losses ca( be 
made. 

“At the close of 1908 it might have 
been impracticable to specifically ap- 
ply the amount then appropriated, while 
in view of general business conditions 
and their effect on the bank's customers 
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the directors had good reason to antici- 
pate considerable loss on current loans, 
and when they had thus cause to expect 
it who will say that it was anything 
short of their duty to provide for it. 
It is neither necessary nor advisable 
that whenever loss is threatened on the 
accounts of certain customers still ac- 
tively doing business a portion of their 
current loans should be charged off as 
if loss on them had already occurred. 
Such an appropriation should be made 
as in the judgment of the directors 
seems necessary, charging it to profit 
and loss account and crediting it to con- 
tingent account, where it can remain 
until the anticipated losses materialize, 
which they generally do. Such appro- 
priations should, of course, be regularly 
shown in the statement of profit and 
loss account rendered to the Comp- 
troller, and the contingent fund should 
be kept in the general ledger open to 
the investigation of examiners. In my 
judgment no sound, conservatively man- 
aged bank can afford to be without such 
a fund. It protects the new shareholder 
who invests in the stock at the market 
price, based on the bank’s published 
statements, against fluctuating values of 
its resources in consequence of losses 
having to be provided for on loans or 
other assets in existence at the time he 
makes the investment, and I think he is 
entitled to such protection. Further, it 
has a most beneficial effect on the man- 
agement to feel that the bank is run- 
ning ahead, instead of lagging behind 
in the procession. 

“The Comptroller’s department will 
doubtless agree with all I have thus far 
said on this subject, but will ask why 
the contingent fund should not be 
shown in the published statements as 
undivided profits are ? It will claim 
that the public and the shareholders arc 
entitled to know the actual condition 
of the bank, which they cannot do if 
there are hidden profits not shown in 
the statements. My answer is that 
there are or should be no hidden profits. 
The contingent fund represents an 
amount which the directors have deemed 
it necessary to deduct from the profits 



and set aside to provide for anticipated 
losses in current loans in order to main- 
tain their integrity. While, therefore, 
the ledger and balance book will show 
the fund in a special account, when a 
statement of the bank is published the 
amount of it can quite properly be ap- 
plied where it belongs. It should be 
deducted from the current loans, reduc- 
ing the amount of them as published to 
the realizable value placed on them by 
the directors. 

“The main thing looked for by the 
public from governmental supervision is 
reasonable assurance that bank state- 
ments, which are mere figures after all, 
can be relied on. In view of this and 
of the natural desire on the part of 
bank management to make the best 
showing possible in their published 
statements, and the general tendency 
being decidedly along this line, it would 
be a wholesome policy on the part of 
the Comptroller to encourage if not to 
require the maintenance by the banks 
of a reasonable contingent fund. It 
would lead to the keeping of an anchor 
to the windward for the benefit of all 
concerned. It would certainly be an 
improvement on the present erroneous 
practice, against which no exception 
seems to be taken. I refer to the very 
general practice followed by the banks 
of overstating their accumulated profits 
by including in them discount on time 
loans collected in advance. All notes 
discounted up to the date of the state- 
ment appear in it at their face value, 
while their real value is the price at 
which they are purchased, that is, they 
are subject to the rate of discount re- 
ceived on them from the time the state- 
ment is made to the various dates of 
their maturities. How would a banker 
regard a customer’s statement if he 
learned that in taking inventory of 
stock on hand the customer had added 
the selling profit to the cost price, thus 
‘counting his chickens before they are 
hatched,’ and yet in bank statements 
this is the common rule to which cor- 
rectly made statements are the rare ex- 
ceptions. 

“The objects being the maintenance of 
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the integrity of the assets and the ad- 
justment of profits and losses one year 
with another, so that the growth of the 
surplus may be solid as well as steady 
and uninterrupted, the publication of 
the fluctuating amount of the contingent 
fund would only confuse the public, 
hurt the bank and nullify all the benefit 
to be derived from it. Rather than 
show it in the published statement it 
had better remain in profit and loss ac- 
count as part of which, if shown, it 
would erroneously continue to be reck- 
oned. A short statement by each bank 
to the effect that proper provision has 
been made for all known or anticipated 
losses and that loans are shown in the 
published statement at what is believed 
to be their estimated realizable value 
would be more satisfactory to the pub- 
lic and more, easily understood by it.” 

No doubt the keeping of such a fund 
would contribute to increased banking 
strength, which alone would appear to 
be a sufficient justification for its crea- 
tion and maintenance. 

Many banks in their published state- 
ments do not include their real estate at 
anything near its true market value. 
We believe that the Bank of England 
does not include its valuable banking 
property in the City of London in its 
published statements. 

While “real estate, furniture and fix- 
tures” is a valuable item when a bank 
comes to liquidate and go out of busi- 
ness, it is not worth much as an evi- 
dence of the ability of a bank to meet 
current obligations. 

The contingent account, if not pub- 
lished, would be a form of deception; 
but it is a kind of deception which 
would prove highly agreeable to most 
bank depositors — to find their bank 
considerably stronger than its pub- 
lished statements revealed. 



T^ERY definite statements as to the 
work of the Comptroller's office 
in supervising the national banks was 



made by Comptroller Murray in his 
address delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers* Associa- 
tion. 

For years the supervision exercised 
over the national banks has been se- 
verely criticised. Mr. Murray took 
practical steps for ascertaining the 
basis for such criticism. He found out 
by writing to the officers of national 
banks that the examiners in many cases 
were doing their work superficially. As 
the Comptroller describes the situation: 

“There has always been a great deal 
of criticism of the national bank ex- 
aminers, and perhaps there always will 
be. Some of it is just; much of it is 
very unjust. When I became Comp- 
troller, I determined to find out exactly 
how the bank examiners did their work, 
and there seemed no better way than to 
ask the bankers themselves. A letter 
was sent to the president of each na- 
tional bank, asking how the examiners 
were doing their work; whether or not 
it was being well done ; and whether the 
examiners took time enough to go into 
the details of the bank as the law con- 
templates; and asking them, in a gen- 
eral way, to point out every defect in 
bank examinations. 

“About 2,000 bank officers severely 
criticised the manner in which bank ex- 
aminations were made, and offered sug- 
gestions for improvement. Such a per- 
centage of criticism showed something 
radically and fundamentally wrong. 
Some of the remedies suggested were 
excellent; some were impossible. But 
one important fact was established be- 
yond any question — there was room for 
great improvement in the work. 

“The careful reading of the letters of 
criticism put the Comptroller's office in 
possession of specific and reliable in- 
formation as to just how the work was 
being done. About forty of the ex- 
aminers were then called to Washing- 
ton for a conference. At this confer- 
ence they were told, in language as 
plain as could be used, that some of 
them did excellent work, that some of 
them gave fair service, that some of 
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them were incompetent and their work 
both a farce and a fraud. 

“This conference developed clearly the 
need of closer cooperation between the 
bank examiners themselves, as well as 
between the bank examiners and the 
Comptroller's Office. Examiners had 
gone on for years, working in the same 
district, conferring with nobody, each 
following his own methods of examina- 
tion, often faulty and crude, and know- 
ing nothing of a borower's standing and 
little of the value of securities, except 
what they learned in the banks in dis- 
tricts to which they were assigned. An 
examiner cannot make a reliable esti- 
mate of the value of the assets which 
he finds, unless he has a broader basis 
of information than he will be able to 
get by going around and examining 
only certain banks, and none other. 
The service was therefore reorganized 
on a new basis. The country was di- 
vided into eleven districts; some one of 
the very best examiners in the service 
was named as chairman of each dis- 
trict ; and the examiners assigned to 
each district were required to attend a 
joint meeting in their district at least 
twice a year. 

“These district meetings of examiners 
are now not only clearing houses for the 
exchange of information on credits, but 
the examiners attending discuss many 
matters of mutual interest, such as bet- 
ter methods for doing their work; the 
adoption of new forms and blanks; 
good and bad banking practices; good 
and bad bankers. They return to their 
work better equipped for effective ser- 
vice. 

“At these meetings, each examiner 
brings to the chairman of his district a 
report on every bank which he consid- 
ers in an unsatisfactory condition, and 
discusses in the meeting the condition 
of the bank, and why he regards it as 
unsatisfactory. From all these reports 
of the individual examiners, the chair- 
man makes up a final report for the 
Comptroller, and sends a copy of his 
report to each of the other chairmen for 
their information and for the informa- 



tion of the examiners in the other dis- 
tricts. 

“The meetings already held have been 
most successful. The information sub- 
mitted in the reports by the chairman 
form the basis upon which a credit bu- 
reau is now being built up in the Comp- 
troller's Office. A copy of the report 
of each chairman has been sent to each 
of the other chairmen, and as the re- 
ports are available for the examiners 
assigned to the different districts, it is 
now possible for any examiner who is 
interested in any particular line of 
credit, or in any securities, to write to 
the chairman of the district to which he 
is assigned, and find out what the other 
ten chairmen know about the particular 
subject of his inquiry.'* 

But the Comptroller did not stop 
with these improvements in administra- 
tive details. He found that there was 
complaint of partiality in making ex- 
aminations, owing to the fact that some 
of the examiners were stockholders in 
the banks or that they were under ob- 
ligations as borrowers. Upon these 
matters he said: 

“One of the first things to which I 
gave attention was • the relation of the 
bank examiners to the banks. I can 
think of nothing more indefensible or 
fatal to any sound system of bank ex- 
amination than to have men examining 
banks who are themselves stockholders 
in or borrowers from these banks. An 
investigation of this matter showed that 
some of the bank examiners were stock- 
holders, many of them were borrowers; 
some of them were officers in corpora- 
tions which borrowed money from the 
banks which they were themselves ex- 
amining; others were officers or direc- 
tors of national banks; and some were 
officers or directors of State banks. 

“No one can defend such a situation 
as that. A national bank examiner 
ought never to borrow a dollar from 
any national bank, nor own a share of 
stock in one. A bank examiner who 
does his full duty is engaged in busi- 
ness sufficiently important and responsi- 
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ble to require his best and undivided at- 
tention to the work at all times. 

“Every national bank examiner, there- 
fore, who was either a borrower or a 
stockholder in any national bank, or en- 
gaged in any other business than that 
of examining banks, was required to 
dispose of all the stock held in national 
banks ; to resign as an officer or director 
of business corporations; to at once pay 
any loans which he might have in na- 
tional banks; to agree in writing that 
hereafter, while a national bank ex- 
aminer, he would not borrow, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any national 
bank; that he would not acquire stock 
in any national bank, either directly or 
indirectly; that he would not accept 
public office of any kind or nature 
whatsoever, and that he would not be- 
come an officer of any corporation. 

“For forty-five years the Comptrol- 
ler’s Office has been receiving letters 
from banks which had been criticised, 
stating that the examiner’s report on 
which the letter of criticism was based 
was unfair; and the reason given was 
that the examiner making the criticism 
was a stockholder in or borrower from 
a rival bank. Since the recent order 
was issued, no such letter has been re- 
ceived, and none ever will be as long as 
that order stands. 

“For the first time, therefore, since the 
National Bank Act went into effect, 
forty-six years ago, there is not an ex- 
aminer in the service to-day who owes 
a national bank a dollar; there is not 
an examiner in the service who owns a 
share of stock in any one of the seven 
thousand national banks ; there is not 
an examiner in the service who is an 
officer or director of any corporation 
which borrows a dollar from any na- 
tional bank; there is not an examiner 
engaged in any business except examin- 
ing banks ; and there is not a man in 
the service who is not giving his best 
energy, his best thought, and his un- 
divided attention to his work.” 

In addition to these measures taken 
for bettering the supervision of the na- 
tional banks, the Comptroller has re- 
quired an oath of office to be taken by 



each examiner, and the examiners must 
also furnish a bond in the sum of $20,- 
000 for the faithful performance of 
their duties. 

The Comptroller has also arranged 
for cooperation between his office and 
the offices of the supervisors of banks in 
the various States, as well as among 
the examiners of national banks, clear- 
ing-house examiners and State examin- 
ers. Where State banks and trust com- 
panies are closely allied with national 
banks, he has endeavored to secure 
joint examination of the national and 
State institution. By having the ex- 
aminations made at the same time it is 
hoped that any manipulation of cash or 
securities will be prevented. 



T\ I RECTORS of banks have been 
advised and criticised so much of 
late that they may well begin to feel 
somewhat sensitive. Speaking on the 
subject of directoral control, the Comp- 
troller said: 

“I come now to the question of direc- 
toral control, and I approach it with no 
inclination to controversy. 

“The director of a bank who poses be- 
fore the people as the trusted custodian 
of their funds, and who is using his 
trusteeship for the purpose solely of 
personal gain, who is recklessly specu- 
lating with the people’s money by bor- 
rowing unwarranted sums upon insuffi- 
cient security, is the greatest menace to 
the safety of the banking system to-day. 
The elimination of this type of director 
from the control of banking institutions 
and the fostering of a keener sense of 
responsibility among a certain class of 
bank directors of the duties of their 
high office is being attempted by me 
through all the means at my command. 

“No matter how effective a law the 
Comptroller may have at his disposal; 
no matter how efficient the bank exam- 
inations may be, in the last analysis the 
internal management of the bank makes 
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for either success or failure. The three 
forces, good examination, strict enforce- 
ment of the law, and directoral control, 
are absolutely essential; but the most 
important of all is the directoral con- 
trol. As every Comptroller takes an 
oath of office to see that the national 
banking law is enforced, it seems not 
only my official duty, but that I am 
bound morally, to make an effort to 
bring home to the management of every 
bank, where it is either careless or in- 
efficient, a due sense of its legal and 
moral responsibility to its depositors. 
When the Government gives to a body 
of men a charter which authorizes them 
to receive other people's money, and at 
the same time the law fixes upon a Gov- 
ernment official the duty of supervising 
these corporations, he is doing no more 
than the law requires of -him when he 
inquires of the directors how they are 
performing the duties which they take 
an oath to perform. 

“The reasons for my determination to 
make ah effort to stimulate directoral 
control were two: First, a National 

Commission is now making a study of 
the entire banking situation in this 
country. And as in the present bank- 
ing law the duties of directors are not 
specifically set out, it seemed well to 
ascertain definitely just how the seven 
thousand banking corporations char- 
tered by the Government are internally 
managed by the board of directors; so 
that, if, in the new law, it seems wise 
for Congress to specify in detail what 
the duties of directors shall be, it will 
have the statistics as to just how the 
banks are managed at the present time. 
And, secondly, I desired to find out 
just how the banks are managed so that, 
with no additional legislation at all, bad 
conditions may be remedied by good, 
effective administration. And I have 
found such a remedy. I now know ex- 
actly how every bank in the country is 
managed, and the few badly managed 
ones will be examined hereafter four 
times a year, and in the presence of the 
directors. And in the banks where the 
management is either careless or not up 
to a fair standard, the directors will be 



asked to adopt such rules for the in- 
ternal management of the bank as will 
remedy for all time all ground for just 
criticism, either from the Comptroller 
or from anybody else. 

“And I can say to you now that I 
firmly believe that before the end of 
this year every single bank will comply 
with this reasonable request. The re- 
sult will be that within* a few months 
there will be on file in the Comptrol- 
ler's Office a letter from the boards of 
directors of every bank whose internal 
management is subject to any criticism, 
agreeing to meet all reasonable requests 
of the Comptroller's Office; and fur- 
ther agreeing that the internal manage- 
ment of the bank, in the future, will be 
vigorous, effective, constant, and watch- 
ful. 

“I assumed the active control of the 
Comptroller’s Office just a year ago, 
and during the year an investigation 
has been made as to the management 
and condition of every one of the seven 
thousand national banks. I have gone 
over the reports of the examiners of 
every bank, as well as the answers made 
by the directors to the questions put to 
them, and I can say to you this morn- 
ing that for honesty of purpose, for 
painstaking devotion to the heavy 
duties and responsibilities placed upon 
them, for keen business ability and de- 
votion to the interests of the nearly six 
million depositors, for the wise han- 
dling of the assets of the banks, in 
round numbers nearly ten billions of 
dollars, the officers and directors of 
these seven thousand national banks as 
a whole have no superiors in any cor- 
poration in the world. And it is in 
hearty cooperation and accord with 
these officers that I desire to work, to 
correct every condition which we may 
find that is not up to a reasonable 
standard." 

This strong tribute to the general 
efficiency of the management of the na- 
tional banks is a well-deserved compli- 
ment to these institutions from a man 
who has the best possible means of 
knowing their condition. 
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The work of the Comptroller’s office 
in supervising the national banks of 
the United States is one of vital con- 
cern to the banks and to the people. 
Some bankers have not approved all 
that Comptroller Murray has done in 
his efforts to make supervision more 
effective. Whatever valid criticism of 
his methods may be made, we can not 
doubt that upon the whole the measures 
put into effect by him will show prac- 
tical results in getting better work from 
the examiners and in awakening direc- 
tors to a proper sense of their duties 
wherever necessary. 



"1TI7TTH the multiplication of banks, 
v " new figures spring up. One of 
these was referred to as follows by 
Comptroller Murray in his Chicago 
address : 

“Every Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency takes a natural pride in seeing 
the banks grow in number, in strength, 
and in popularity. I believe in the ex- 
pansion of the system, but I believe 
that that expansion should be along 
normal, safe and conservative lines. I 
do not believe in the organization of a 
bank in a community where there is no 
good reason for its existence. I do not 
believe in the organization of banks in 
communities where the business that 
would naturally come to the bank is in- 
sufficient to warrant success; nor do I 
believe in the organization of any bank 
in a community where the board of di- 
rectors will not be composed of men of 
business ability equal to the best to be 
found in that community. 

“If we are to have a great system of 
banks, sound, well-managed and pros- 
perous, the greatest attention and 
scrutiny must be exercised before the 
Government issues a charter. In the 
national system we want banks organ- 
ized in places where the demand is 
spontaneous and originates with the 
people living in the place who feel an 
actual need of banking facilities. I do 



not believe in the organization of banks 
by promoters who go about the country, 
calling public meetings, and by meth- 
ods of advertising characteristic of the 
circus, endeavor to arouse enthusiasm 
for the organization of a bank. 

“In some cases the promoter is satis- 
fied to organize a bank for a fee of five 
to ten dollars on each share of stock, 
while in others he is contented with a 
commission of from three to six per 
cent, on the capital stock and surplus 
fund. In other cases he expresses a 
willingness to organize a bank with the 
understanding that he is to be elected 
to office, receive a salary, and be 
given the privilege of having a com- 
pany in which he is interested, loan the 
funds of the bank on a commission 
basis. There is still another type of 
promoter who* makes a business of or- 
ganizing banks for the sole purpose of 
having his company supply furniture 
and fixtures. And in some cases pro- 
moters have charged the bank more for 
organization expenses than its net earn- 
ings would amount to in five years, even 
if it should not lose a dollar in bad 
debts. 

“The Comptroller’s Office knows every 
bank promoter now operating and has 
a special report on file concerning him. 
It has full information as to the meth- 
ods used, not only as a general rule, but 
in each particular bank. It has a fair- 
ly good file of the alluring advertise- 
ments and the hand-bills which they 
have spread broadcast in the places 
where banks have been promoted. 

“As soon as an application comes to 
the office for the establishment of a 
bank, if it bears any of the ear-marks 
of the application of a promoter, al- 
though his name may not appear upon 
it, a letter is written to every man 
signing the application, raising these 
questions: First, did the idea of the or- 
ganization of the bank originate with 
the people of the community themselves, 
and is it the outgrowth of a necessity 
for banking facilities, or is it the plan 
of a bank promoter; and, secondly, if 
the bank is established, will the busi- 
ness which will naturally flow to it be 
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of such volume and character as to rea- 
sonably insure success? 

“The answers to these letters, in a 
great many instances, are that the or- 
ganization of a bank was entirely the 
idea of outsiders who came there for 
the purpose of organizing, and that 
they signed the application with very 
little consideration as to the probable 
outcome of the venture. In these cases, 
the promoters are asked to make a de- 
posit of a sufficient amount of money 
to cover the expenses of. a competent 
examiner from my office to go to the 
community and make an honest and 
thorough investigation of the whole 
situation; and if his report is to the 
effect that there is no necessity for its 
reorganization, no field for the bank, 
no reasonable chance for its success, the 
application is promptly disapproved." 

The organization of a bank solely 
with a view to the sale of furniture and 
fixtures is certainly a novel and brilliant 
idea. It appears cruel for the Comp- 
troller to suppress the genius who con- 
ceived of anything so original. 



interesting interview on the cen- 
tral bank proposal was recently 
given to a correspondent of “The New 
York Times" by Hon. George E. Rob- 
erts, former Director of the Mint, and 
now president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago: 

“I believe thoroughly in the central 
bank idea," said Mr. Roberts, “and I 
think it will be adopted, or else we will 
have no financial legislation for a long 
time to come. Congress has gone so far 
as to appoint a Monetary Commission. 
There is a disposition to follow the re? 
port of that commission. If that report 
is turned down, it will be difficult to get 
Congress to give any more attention to 
the subject, at least for the present. 

“When we come to look over the situa- 
tion we find that there are only two real 
practical plans for currency reform. 
There are subdivisions of these plans 



and variations of them, but so far as the 
general principle is concerned there are 
only two methods proposed by which to 
secure the reform in our currency and 
banking system, which everybody agrees 
to be so necessary. 

“In the first place there is what may 
be called the Fowler scheme. The diffi- 
culty in this scheme lies in the fact 
that we have many more banks outside 
of the national system than in it. The 
result would be that these bank notes 
would go into the vaults of the State 
banks and trust companies and there 
would be an unfortunate and possibly 
dangerous expansion of credit. This is 
the one weakness of the Fowler system 
which it is difficult to cure unless we can 
bring all the banks under one control." 

“Is there not danger, however, that the 
central bank may reduce all the individ- 
ual banks of the country to the condi- 
tion of mere branches?" Mr. Roberts 
was asked. 

“I do not see that that is at all likely, 
or even possible," he said. “The na- 
tional banks as at present organized 
would not surrender any of their inde- 
pendence. The function of the central 
bank would be merely to supply the 
necessary currency for the demands of 
trade, and it would have no supervision 
over the individual banks, except so far 
as was necessary to safeguard that cur- 
rency. In point of fact, according to 
my view, the result of the establishment 
of a central bank would be merely to 
combine and coordinate the strength of 
the individual banks. It would enable 
them to get the benefit of the combina- 
tion of capital and resources and the 
business community would be the in- 
evitable gainer." 

“How would you keep the bank out 
of the control of selfish interests?" was 
asked. 

“In the first place, I think I would 
distribute the stock among the national 
banks and compel them to hold on to 
it," Mr. Roberts said. “I advocated that 
plan a long while ago, and since that it 
has been taken up by Mr. Ridgely, in 
his report as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, and by other financiers. It would 
prevent a concentration of the stock in 
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the hands of any one bank. All would 
have an interest in the welfare of the 
central bank, and the result, I think, 
would be to knit the banks together.” 

“Would you give the Government ab- 
solute control of the* central bank?” 

“Not exactly. That is to say, I would 
allow the banks, as stockholders, to run 
the central bank so far as the daily 
management is concerned. I would give 
to the Government the creation of a 
supervisory board with a right to vote 
on all matters involving public policy 
or the safe conduct of the bank. The 
board of control, or supervisory board, 
might be made up, for instance, of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the Treasurer 
of the United States, and possibly two 
outside persons with banking experience 
selected by the President of the United 
States.” 

“What would you do with the green- 
back and the national bank note?” 

“Nothing at all for the present. Any 
system we adopt must be grafted on to 
that which we have now. Senator Aid- 
rich and the late Senator Allison had 
the right idea. They set the wheels in 
motion which are rapidly turning the 
silver certificate and the greenback into 
subsidiary currency. The denomina- 
tions are becoming smaller and smaller, 
and it will not be long before it will be 
a hard thing to find a silver certificate 
representing above $2. 

“In the same way the greenbacks are 
being pushed into denominations of $10 
and less, so that for all practical pur- 
poses now the silver certificates and the 
greenback are both absorbed in retail 
trade so completely that they have 
ceased to be a serious menace to our 
financial system.” 

“What, then, would become of the 
gold certificates?” 

“Their place would gradually be 
taken by the currency of the central 
bank. The coin they represent would 
go into the vaults of that bank and be- 
come the permanent gold reserve. 

“This would leave the central bank 
in a position to issue extra notes based 



on commercial paper, and this would 
furnish the elasticity which we now need 
so much to furnish money during crop- 
moving times and to call it in when the 
unusual demand ceases.” 

This objection against the use of 
bank notes as reserves of the State 
banks and trust companies is an im- 
portant one, but would not the notes of 
the central bank be liable to this misuse 
just the same as would the notes of in- 
dividual national banks? It is, of 
course, possible that through exercise of 
the discount rate the central bank might 
be able to keep the volume of its notes 
down below what the national banks 
might issue, but we can not se£ much 
difference in principle between using 
the notes of the individual banks and 
those of a central bank as reserves by 
the State banks and trust companies. 
As Mr. Roberts justly implies, the ex- 
istence of so many of these institutions 
makes the banking reform problem a 
difficult one. 

We believe it was the hope of Mr. 
Fowler that if his measure had become 
a law, it would have brought most of 
the State banks and trust companies into 
the national banking system. 

Had Congress given any thought to 
adapting the national banking system 
to the tremendous growth of the coun- 
try’s business, the State banks and trust 
companies would never have grown to 
their present proportions. 



^^LREADY there are indications that 
the central bank advocates will 
not have things all their own way. Mr. 
Fowler, the former Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, recently sent the following 
letter to Mr. Aldrich, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate: 

“Just before you started for Europe 
in August it was stated in the press of 
the country that as a result of a meet- 
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ing of the Monetary Commission, of 
which you are chairman, a central bank 
was to be advocated by your commission 
and that upon your return from Europe 
you would proceed to visit various cities 
in different sections of the country with 
a view of instructing the people upon 
our financial and currency needs and 
recommend as a ‘cure all' a central 
bank. 

“After your departure there was an 
evidently inspired and well organized 
propaganda in favor of a central bank, 
conceived and carried on for the pur- 
pose of preparing the way for your 
home-coming and your arrangements to 
‘swing around the circle* and initiate the 
people of the United States into the 
mysteries of your central bank plan. 

“Inasmuch as I am convinced that the 
one thing above all others that this 
country does not want is a central bank, 
because it will not effect nor accomplish 
the necessary reforms but in the end 
will make a bad condition immeasurably 
worse; therefore, in order that the 
American people (who I know will de- 
cide this most important question now 
pending before them for consideration 
and determination right, as they did that 
of the gold standard, if only they be 
given an opportunity of having both 
sides of it fully presented and thorough- 
ly discussed) may be informed as early 
as possible, I now challenge you to a 
joint debate upon the following proposi- 
tions : 

“First — A central bank will not effect 
nor accomplish the necessary reforms of 
our finances and currency; is unsuited 
to our conditions; will accentuate many 
of our present evils and precipitate and 
develop other evils of a most serious 
nature. 

“Second — Our financial and currency 
problems must be solved upon economic 
lines of an entirely different character.' 

“I assert that you cannot successfully 
and beneficially superimpose a mon- 
archical form of banking upon nearly 
25,000 individual independent, free 
banking institutions which have grown 
up and developed in harmony with the 
principles of our republican form of 



government and are themselves republi- 
can in form and character. 

“To establish a central bank in this 
country under existing conditions would 
be undemocratic, unrepublican, unamer- 
ican and inimical to the general welfare 
of the people, because with a central 
bank will come a most discouraging and 
disheartening favoritism, the gradual 
breaking down and ultimate destruction 
of our purely individual and indepen- 
dent form of banking. 

“I will meet you in joint debate upon 
the above propositions at one or more of 
our leading cities up to 100 or more of 
them if you choose, at such times and 
upon such conditions or terms as may 
be agreed upon by us hereafter.” 

We do not expect to see Senator Ald- 
rich accept the challenge, but all over 
the country he is going to find a lot of 
“Missourians** who want to be shown. 

A significant feature of the coming 
debate over a central bank is the strong 
opposition to the project by some of 
the leading economic authorities. “The 
Yale Review,** published by Yale Uni- 
versity, recently contained the following 
condemnation of the central bank idea: 

“The President’s definite advocacy of 
a central bank, and the practical cer- 
tainty that this forestalls the views of 
the Monetary Commission, has led to a 
renewed agitation and called forth 
many objections. Until something more 
is known of the details of the plan any 
specific criticisms may be postponed. 
There are, however, some important 
general principles which cannot be too % 
carefully considered. 

“In the first place, our existing finan- 
cial system is the product of historical 
development, and to superimpose upon 
it an institution so different and so pow- 
erful must involve very grave dangers. 
It certainly is possible to work out the 
details of a sound system of bank notes 
based on assets in the form of commer- 
cial paper without superimposing a 
great central institution on the present 
multiplicity of banks. Indeed, there is 
danger that the new scheme will really 
block the most needed reform. The les- 
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son which the American people needs to 
learn first of all is that bank notes are 
promises to pay, and that like all prom- 
ises to pay their value should rest on 
the assets of the promissor. The curse 
which always attaches to the popular 
belief that in some mysterious way a 
government can make wealth out of 
nothing is less likely to be removed 
through the issues of a central bank 
than through the issues of existing 
banks properly associated for this pur- 
pose/' 

Base all bank credits upon gold ; per- 
mit every bank complying with the nec- 
essary restrictions to issue notes; com- 
pel the redemption of notes in gold; 
establish a system of redemption for 
notes like that in operation at Boston 
for the redemption of New England 
checks, and a central bank will not be 
needed. 



/GUARANTY of bank deposits un- 
der the Nebraska law has been 
declared unconstitutional by a recent 
decision of the United States Circuit 
Court. According to the newspaper re- 
ports, the decision holds that the law is 
void because it violates that provision 
of the Constitution which declares that 
property shall not be taken without due 
process of law. 

Even if the courts should finally de- 
clare all the deposit guaranty laws 
void, every bank will still have a chance 
to insure the safety of its deposits. 
Just what form this guaranty should 
take was indicated by Comptroller 
Murray in his Chicago address: 



“I have been asked repeatedly what 
my position is on the question of guar- 
anty of bank deposits. 

“Gentlemen, I believe in just one kind 
of guaranty of deposits. I believe in 
the guaranty which comes from the 
Comptroller of the Currency doing his 
duty under the law, from the bank ex- 
aminers doing their duty and from the 
executive officers and directors of the 



bank doing their full duty and in ac- 
cordance with the oaths of office which 
they take. That is the only kind of 
guaranty of deposits in which I believe. 
That kind is practicable, and it does not 
cost the banks an extra dollar, nor per- 
mit depositors to lose a dollar." 



GROWTH OF RAILROAD TRAFFIC. 

R AILROAD gross earnings continue 
to show substantial gains over last 
year. From statistics compiled by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
it appears that forty-nine companies 
earned $62,138,040, an increase of $6,613,- 
195, or 11.91 per cent. The improve- 
ment now possesses much more signifi- 
cance than it did in preceding months, 
since comparison is no longer with such 
heavily diminished totals as was the 
case earlier in the year. The returns 
embrace merely the roads that make it 
a practice to furnish early preliminary 
reports of their gross earnings. The 
present increase is about double last 
year's decrease, both in ratio and 
amount. 

Following is a summary covering the 
gross earnings for September and from 
January 1 to September 30 for a series 
of years: 



September. 



Year. 


Roads. 


Earnings. 


Increase. 


Per ct. 


1896 


117 


141.561.327 


*$495,355 


1.18 


1897 


128 


49,720,753 


6,387.655 


14.74 


1898 


123 


47,106,094 


2,725,898 


6.14 


1899 


111 


68.682.534 


5.678.198 


10.71 


1900 


101 


68.270,588 


1,097.043 


1.92 


1901 


96 


66,491,460 


6.528.832 


10.88 


1902 


72 


61,654.626 


6,376,413 


9.55 


1908 


73 


68,192,919 


4,444,551 


6.97 


1904 


66 


61.589,566 


2,465,088 


4.16 


1906 


55 


61,549,676 


3,503,924 


6.03 


1906 


68 


79,890,683 


6,600,266 


9.01 


1907 


55 


56,317,229 


4,144,749 


7.95 


1908 


53 


64,925.965 


*3,986,202 


5.78 


1909 


49 


62,138,040 


6,613.195 


11.91 


Jan. 1 


to Sept. 


30— 






1896 


Ill 


826,908,450 


13,973,470 


4.46 


1897 


124 


366,645,809 


12.985,541 


3.79 


1898 


122 


356.283.597 


36,395.246 


11.37 


1899 


108 


435,131,215 


35,605,218 


8.91 


1900 


101 


470,582,605 


46,991,879 


11.09 


1901 


92 


625.841.522 


50,025,657 


10.51 


1902 


72 


489,256,535 


87,509.387 


8.33 


1903 


73 


661,854,388 


61,778.474 


12.33 


1904 


66 


481,650,242 


*1,623,930 


0.33 


1905 


55 


484,597,911 


32,339,204 


7.15 


1906 


68 


657,972,747 


83,685,959 


14.57 


1907 


65 


474.839.846 


45,199,460 


10.52 


1908 


51 


486.667.961 


*88,651,611 


15.41 


1909 


47 


466,976,509 


49,000,401 


11.72 



• Decrease. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT MEXICO. 

By £. S. Smith, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 



Editorial Note. — Knowing as we do by 
personal observation of the wonderful 
progress made by Mexico under the rule 
of President Dias, we had thought of say- 
ing her£ something that should show to the 
people of our neighboring Republic that the 
people of the United States understand and 
applaud the magnificent work of President 
Diaz in advancing his country along the 
path of peace and prosperity. 

But what we had intended to say has 
been so much better said by one entitled to 
voice American sentiment, that we shall 
content ourselves by quoting the remarks 
made by William H. Taft, President of the 
United States, in replying to President 
Diaz at the famous meeting of the Presi- 
dents of the two Republics on October 16: 

“Responding as befits the cordiality of 
this auspicious occasion , I rise to express 
in the name and on behalf of the people 
of the United States their profound ad- 
miration and high esteem for the great , 
illustrious and patriotic President of the 
Republic of Mexico. I also take this oc- 
casion to pronounce the hearty sentiments 
of friendship and accord with which my 
countrymen regard the Mexican people. 

“ Your Excellency , I have left the United 
States and set my foot in your great and 
prosperous country to emphasize the more 
these high sentiments and to evidence the 
feeling of brotherly neighborhood which 
exists between our two great nations. 

“ The people of the United States respect 
and honor the Mexicans for their patriotic 
devotion, their will, energy and their steady 
advance in industrial development and 
moral happiness. 

“The aim and ideals of our two nations 
are identical, their sympathy mutual and 
lasting, and the world has become assured 
of a vast neutral zone of peace in which 
the controlling aspiration of either nation 
is individual human happiness. 

“I drink to my friend, the President of 
this great republic, to his continued long 
life and happiness, and to the never ending 
bond of mutual sympathy between Mexico 
and the United States ” 



CJINCE the birth of man, he has been 
^ groping in his different environs 
where darkness held forth, in different 
intensities, searching after truth that he 
might distinguish fact from sophistry or 
falsehood, right from wrong, determine 



the forces that would produce advance- 
ment instead of retro gression, recognize 
friends from enemies, and cultivate the 
development in his nature of some of 
the inspirational faculties that Nature 
had decreed should steadily lift him 
from the position occupied by his ani- 
mal ancestors to a high plane where 
reason instead of brawn should be his 
greatest force; where the dictates of an 
ever- wakeful conscience and understand- 
ing should faithfully point to the paths 
of conduct in his earthly associations 
that would find him ever intent on fol- 
lowing that rule of eternal goodness, 
“To do unto others as he would have 
others do unto him.” 

When a sufficient number of men had 
effected their escape from the bondage 
of unrestrained nature and found it 
more pleasant, as well as fraught with 
more promises of advancement, to lay 
aside the rule of force and adopt the 
principle that right should be encour- 
aged, and the commission of wrong pro- 
hibited and prevented by some deterrent 
legal sanction, they still clung with 
prudence to the idea that “To do unto 
other nations as they would have other 
nations do unto them,” would be the one 
great precept that would promote the 
growth of civilization, would secure 
unto the richest and most lowly of their 
inhabitants, commensurate with the 
effort put forth and educational equip- 
ment, the greatest measure of peace, 
safety and prosperity, and stand out 
before the congregated nations on this 
planet as a guiding light that would 
insure the strong nations from essaying 
the invasion or oppression of the weak, 
the evil-minded from the despoiling of 
the industrious, the assuming nation 
from arrogating to itself a superior 
virtue or intelligence, as not being in 
the possession of other races and na- 
tions. 

Virtue, truth, industry, intelligence 
and patriotism are personal attributes, 
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and the nation whose greatest per- 
centage of people, having emerged from 
the primeval condition of mankind, are 
found to be in possession of these at- 
tainments, must of necessity be classed 
among the first of our so-called civilized 
nations — whether its population be 
twenty millions or one hundred millions 
*of inhabitants. 

All of the races and nations of the 
world are to-day bending every effort 
to banish ignorance, superstition, vice 
and indolence from their confines, en- 
couraging and making proDer compen- 
sation for industry practiced, pointing 
out to the individual that these im- 
proved paths will secure to him a 
longer, larger and happier life, result 
in less friction with his associates, en- 
able him to enjoy a more perfect under- 
standing of the purposes of his exis- 
tence, and drive him irresistibly closer 
to the goal of perfection. 

Necessary Restraints Imposed on 
the Violators of Law. 

Where and when resistance is offered 
to this acknowledged improved idea of 
the forces of control for a massed hu- 
manity, and infractions are practiced so 
that society is endangered or has some 
of its rewards destroyed, it becomes 
necessary to repress the violator and 
prevent a repetition by imprisonment, 
and where the law-breaking force be- 
comes an organized one, to even destroy 
the life of the individual in order that 
society in general may be secure, and 
that the government itself and organ- 
ized law might live. 

Civilized governments have often 
found it absolutely necessary to shed 
the blood of bad men for the preserva- 
tion of the blood and life of good men, 
and to fully guarantee the safety of 
life, limb, employment and home in 
the national life, and to promote inter- 
national peace. 

Mexico's Struggle to a Higher Civi- 
lization. 

Mexico, in her history through the 
past four hundred years, has seen the 
inquisition applied to her free thinkers, 



has seen the heel of the feudal despot 
placed on the neck of industry ; has 
seen the heartless invader from other 
shores come to her ports, and met them 
with the lance and sword; she knows 
what it is to tremble under the heavy 
chains of ancient superstition and shake 
them off with the magic effects of pop- 
ular education; she has witnessed her 
bravest and best sons pursued from 
one end of the country to the other only 
to meet death as martyrs, and walls of 
masonry decorated with their heads to 
satisfy the cruelty of her oppressors, 
and from the date of her independence 
ninety-nine years ago, until the year 
1870 had a succession of reverses, revo- 
lutions and domestic struggles, which in 
number and severity, remain possibly 
without an equal in history. 

Two Great Mexican Patriots and 
Statesmen. 

With the close of the French inter- 
vention when Maximilian sought to 
establish his empire in Mexico, there 
came the development of a sentiment 
that there must be no more revolutions, 
and that the individual advancement 
should be subordinate to the country’s 
necessities, and the rejuvenation of the 
country was commenced under the 
tutelage of two of the greatest men of 
modern times — Ju4rez and Diaz. 

Their success has been so marked 
that any faithful searcher after the 
truth knows that Mexico has emerged 
from the dark clouds of financial dis- 
credit and revolution to the sunlight of 
national unity and prosperity. Possibly 
in Mexico, as in the United States, many 
ambitious and rebellious leaders are 
given lucrative and honorable positions, 
thus keeping strife beneath the surface, 
avoiding revolutions, saving lives and 
money, safeguarding the peace and 
prosperity of the country at home and 
elevating its moral, intellectual and 
financial status abroad. 

As a reward for this great service to 
humanity, it is to be hoped that many 
years of usefulness may be still in 
store for the enjoyment of that sterling 
patriot and statesman. General Porfirio 
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Diaz, the President of Mexico, our sister 
republic whose citizens look upon Amer- 
ica and Americans as their friends, and 
hold out the open hand of hospitalitv 
to the whole world to come and help 
them develop the wonderfully rich aid 
varied interests of their country and 
share its many good things. The old 
fighting, revolutionary spirit of the 
Mexican has given way to one for de- 
velopment; enmity has been displaced 
by a desire that peace and plenty may 
fill the life of every one of the people. 

Varied Charms of the Country. 

Mexico makes a lasting impression 
on all the senses. You see the mine 
in the mountain tops and the native 
farmers in the great pot-like valleys. 
Something of the spirit and charm of 
the country comes to you in the doleful 
tolling of the cathedral bells, the whis- 
pering commands of the burro drivers 
as they pass through the streets, and 
the detonation of dynamite blasts tear- 
ing asunder the silver-bearing rock on 
the nearby mountain slope; you feel it 
in the inflexible operation of its well- 
made laws; you smell it in the ozone 
that comes to you on the four winds of 
the earth, the perfume of its constant- 
ly blooming vegetation, that hangs about 
you like a benediction. 

Among the nations of the world, 
Mexico of to-da}' occupies a command- 
ing and most enviable position on ac- 
count of the age of her civilization; 
the strength and effectiveness of her 
government; her great variety of cli- 
mate; her virtually unlimited agricul- 
tural resources; her inexhaustible min- 
eral wealth; the hospitality of all 
classes of her citizens; and her immu- 
nity from anarchists, strikers, black- 
handers, night riders, and train-robbers. 

And yet despite these facts, Mexico 
and its people are the most maligned, 
misrepresented and misunderstood of all 
the races or nations, when even a super- 
ficial investigation of real Mexico would 
disclose to the intelligent American that 
Mexico is in possession of a model gov- 
ernment, erected by an artistic, indus- 
trious and hospitable people — a trans- 



formation effected since we cast aside 
our school-books thirty years ago, 
through the genius of General Porfirio 
Diaz, generously supported by a loyal 
Mexican people. 

Progress the Watchword of Modern 
Mexico. 

Progress is the watchword of the 
present-day Mexico, and evidences of it 
— material, intellectual and moral — are 
to be found everywhere. Life, proper- 
ty and human rights are even regarded 
as being more secure than with us, and 
the record of advancement speaks for 
itself. 

At this late date, when waves of 
ether carry the world’s intelligence 
from one distant point to another in the 
twinkling of an eye, it seems unjust and 
unreasonable that specific denials 
should be called forth from Mexico’s 
friends to show the world the country’s 
true condition, and to make refutation 
of some of the slanders that have been 
uttered about her by irresponsible 
writers for the sensational portion of 
the press of the United States. 

Thirty years ago, when Mexico was 
dark, there were no railways, tele- 
graphs or security that would make 
commerce at all possible; now there are 
almost a hundred distinct lines of rail- 
way, thousands of miles of telegraph 
and telephone lines, giving to the trav- 
eler and business man a cheaper and 
better service than is afforded in many 
parts of the United States. 

Some may say that it is undemo- 
cratic for one man to act as President 
for so many years; but to this one 
answer will suffice — that Mexico’s march 
toward progress was begun under his 
wise administration and guidance, and 
the success of the country has been so 
inspiring that the intelligence and pa- 
triotism of the people have regarded it 
as the proper thing to continue Presi- 
dent Diaz in his great office, to lift the 
country a step at a time so that to his 
successor at the close of his steward- 
ship, he would leave his country so 
firmly established in every respect that 
a backward movement would be im- 
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possible. Nobody familiar with the 
facts doubts that it is the great ambi- 
tion of President Diaz to leave to his 
successors a chart that will safely carry 
Mexico through any storm she may en- 
counter. 

Sources of Some of the Criticisms of 
Mexico. 

Many of the critics of Mexico who 
use the sensational press of the United 
States for the dissemination of their 
irresponsible and unjust attacks evi- 
dently do so at the behest and expense 
of, and in the interest of, some dis- 
gruntled office-seekers in Mexico, who 
would, to have their political ambitions 
gratified, gladlv turn Mexico back to 
the old days of periodical revolutions, 
when life and property were never 
secure against the whims and depreda- 
tions of professional revolutionists, who 
used the battle standard as a cover to 
commit arson, robbery, repression and 
murder. 

Some of the criticisms of Mexico are 
made by mercenary hirelings at a pen- 
ny-a-line in order to furnish their 
clients with something sufficiently sen- 
sational, nauseating or revolutionary, 
upon which to base an appeal to the 
American people, and calling forth fur- 
ther explanations by the same irrespon- 
sible publications. 

Others of the criticisms that are made 
of Mexico find their animus in the op- 
erations that are daily taking place in 
the stock markets of New York and 
London, where some designing capital- 
ists would like to build up a scare of a 
nature that would have for its purpose 
the destruction of the fine reputation 
which the Mexican Government has for 
uprightness and high financial credit, 
and depress the values of the securities 
of the Mexican mines, railways and in- 
dustrials so they could be purchased at 
a bargain price. 

What Knowledge of Actual Condi- 
tions Shows. 

After many years of travel in every 
part of Mexico, and contact with her 



people in every condition of life, I have 
come to know the hospitalities and op- 
portunities given to the thousands of 
American people who are living in that 
country, where we have more than a 
billion dollars securely invested, and 
carefully protected by the strong arm 
of the Government and the watchful 
care of the Mexican people. In order 
to show some appreciation of the just 
and friendly attitude of the Mexican 
Government and people toward Ameri- 
cans and American enterprise, I wish to 
make reply to some of Mexico’s critics, 
and show to American readers how they 
have for years been misinformed by 
many irresponsible persons whose only 
mission on earth is apparently the sow- 
ing of discord among friends. 

The description of the men behind 
the authorship of a recent book about 
Mexico will be ample to cause the Amer- 
ican reader to use plenty of seasoning 
with the reading of the romantic com- 
ments on Mexico. 

Some years ago there lived in the 
City of Mexico a certain man who was 
engaged in newspaper work. He was 
a European by birth, education and cit- 
izenship. He felt so disappointed that 
the Mexican Government should refuse 
to adopt his individual notions of Gov- 
ernment that he went to the United 
States, where under the free press guar- 
anties of the Constitution he could 
write a book about Mexico, and in it 
say what he pleased about the alleged 
cruelty of the Mexican Government and 
people, telling of a fancied inequality 
he had beheld there. In his own self- 
imposed innocence he told how the great 
and good men of that country were be- 
ing maltreated; how patriotic some of 
them were who had been compelled to 
flee the countrv for safety to their 
lives and liberty. Among the many 
that he mentioned and the same class 
around which his story was woven was 
a man who describes himself as an em- 
bezzler of trust funds in a letter which 
can be produced in facsimile of the 
original Spanish at any time desired. 

Surely the American reader will see 
that such a man as he has no right to 
sit in judgment on Mexico, and stir up 
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prejudices in the minds of the American 
public against the Mexican people, en- 
deavoring to destroy our confidence in 
them as personal or business associates. 
The writer of the book mentioned cited 
the names of many others who, he 
claimed, were being cruelly treated, im- 
prisoned, banished and killed. All these 
of pourse are strangers to the American 
public, but let me ask you before tak- 
ing them to your bosom, to investigate 
them closely and be certain they are 
not of the same undesirable type that 
we have already encountered in our own 
political life. 

The letter referred to describes to a 
nicety most of the men who are dissat- 
isfied with the administration of law in 
Mexico. 

What intelligent American would 
waste sympathy on a man who, accord- 
ins: to his own confession, betrayed the 
high trust reposed in him by the Mex- 
ican Government? And it is precisely 
this type of man who has been behind 
all the blood-curdling stories about 
Mexico, and yet in the book mentioned 
the author sought to make an impression 
on the American people by making ref- 
erence to just this kind of man, whom 
he lauded as a martyr. 

Let me further explain this man’s 
case, which will tally with all of the 
other government-destroyers who from 
time to time are leaving Mexico for 
refuge in the United States where they 
take shelter under the guise of being 
political refugees, to plan revolution 
against Mexico, and with their presence 
poison American society, stir up the 
latent forces of anarchy among our own 
evil-minded, and jeopardize internation- 
al tranquillity. The Mexican President, 
whom these critics would have the Amer- 
icans believe to be the very personifica- 
tion of cruelty, permitted a number of 
the principal business men of the City 
of Mexico to contribute a sufficient 
amount of money to restore to the public 
treasury all of the funds that had been 
misappropriated by this man as set out 
in his confession, that he might be par- 
doned and set at liberty to return to 
paths of honesty and decency and secure 
a livelihood for his large family; and 



he was given every reasonable oppor- 
tunity to restore himself to citizenship 
and good standing in society. His tal- 
ent as a writer was recognized by all 
Mexico, and on one occasion, in an im- 
portant competitive test, he received at 
the hands of the President himself first 
premium for his competition. He was 
permitted to become again a member of 
the lower house of the National Con- 
gress (Camara de Diputados) to fur- 
ther prove his love of labor for his 
country, and interest in its advancement. 
Once again the real character of the 
man asserted itself and after securing a 
loan of several thousand dollars in 
Mexican currency, he left for the United 
States where he has ever since lived, 
and given what talents he possessed in 
furthering revolutionary moves against 
the land of his nativity and the mem- 
bers of the Government whose lenience 
was extended to him and saved him from 
disgrace and imprisonment. 

Is it not time the great American 
people were putting a curb on the writ- 
ers and publishers of books and news- 
papers whose only excuse for toleration 
is that they are printed for sale. Some 
of these sensational attacks are not 
only untrue but destructive of friend- 
ships with other races or nations, men- 
aces to our foreign commerce and dip- 
lomatic relations, and destructive of the 
reputation for courtesy and fairness 
which Americans wish to maintain in 
their dealings with other nations. 

The “Barbarous Mexico” Articles. 

During the month of August ot this 
year, a magazine published in New 
York city for general circulation 
throughout the United States* published 
their editorial announcement of a blood- 
curdling story they proposed to com- 
mence in their October issue under the 
title of “Barbarous Mexico.” The 
threatened publication was so much a 
departure from truth that the Society 
of the American Colony in the City of 
Mexico kindly asked the publishers to 
refrain from its publication, as the 
story as outlined was wholly untrue, 
which untruth could be ascertained of 
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any respectable native or foreign resi- 
dent of the Republic; but seemingly be- 
ing intent on its publication, whether 
true or untrue, the publishers paid no 
attention to the strong and timely ap- 
peal made by the Americans who had 
for years resided in the Republic. Some 
days before their letter was sent to the 
publishers, I had taken the liberty of 
sending the following telegram and let- 
ter to our President, Hon. William H. 
Taft, and upon this we centered the 
hope that the unwritten rules of the 
Post Office Department would be suffi- 
cient to close the mails to the publica- 
tion and consequently prevent its reach- 
ing the firesides of the American people : 

[Copy of Telegram.] 

Mexico, D. F., Aug. 28, 1909. 
Hon. William H. Taft, Beverly, Massachu- 
setts : 

Prohibit use of United States mails to the 
“American Magazine.” proposing publication 
of “Barbarous Mexico” in October number. 
The foreword threatens libel against the 
whole Mexican people and its circulation 
here or elsewhere a disgrace and Injury to 
American citizens in Mexico. 

(Signed) E. S. SMITH. 

[Copy of Better.] 

Mexico, D. F., Aug. 28. 1909. 

Honored Sir: I have just read the Septem- 
ber issue of “The American Magazine” pub- 
lished at No. 341 Fifth avenue. New York, 
and on page 501 find the editorial announce- 
ment of the proposed publication in the Oc- 
tober issue and subsequent issues of that 
magazine, of a series of articles entitled 
“Barbarous Mexico,” of which one J. K. 
Turner is alleged to be the author. 

The title, standing alone. Is certainly one 
that could produce naught but resentment 
against, and mistrust for, every American 
who is now enjoying, or has in the past 
enjoyed, the friendship or partaken of the 
hospitality of these friendly, hospitable 
people. 

The foreword discloses that this alleged 
author violated all recognized ethics of 
civilized races by betraying the confidence 
of those -with whom he came In contact when 
getting his impressions w r hile in Mexico, if 
in fact he ever really visited Mexico. 



Onward and upward the Mexican of this 
time is carrying the reputation of his coun- 
try for high financial credit; lofty concep- 
tion of individual honor, industry and so- 
briety; a land of plenty, free public schools, 
increasing In number and Improving in 
equipment each day; a hospitality seldom en- 
countered among people of other nationali- 
ties; a wide-open-door policy that Invites the 
capital of the world to come for trade. 



profit, investment and development, and ac- 
corded guaranties of safety that are always 
effective, where honest, industrious, intel- 
ligent, law-abiding men from all countries 
are invited with a real welcome to come with 
their equipment and capital to assist the 
Mexican citizen in removing Nature’s ob- 
structive forces from the path of progress, 
reap the rewards of their efforts without 
fear, hindrance or molestation, and while 
so engaged, have life, limb, liberty and prop- 
erty enjoy a protection, no better than which 
is had In any of the States of our Union. 

Mexico is peopled by Mexicans; endowed 
with the desires and sympathies of their 
nationality; temperamentally affected by 
the surroundings that Nature has designed 
should be their field of activity, and hence 
it is very necessary and proper they should 
resent improper interference or criticisms of 
their interior personal affairs. 

Your thorough investigation of every prop- 
osition made in the above-mentioned fore- 
word will disclose that each can w’ith safety 
be placed under one of the following general 
classifications: 

(1) Untrue. 

(2) Libelous. 

(3) Illtlmed. 

(4) Offensive Interference. 

All nations have their problems for solu- 
tion, but where a country produces the ex- 
alted combination of patriotism to be found 
in three of her most illustrious sons, Hidalgo, 
Juarez and Diaz, whose names and accom- 
plishments will be cherished with immortal- 
ity In the hearts of all the Mexican people, 
for all time, who Is to conjecture or pre- 
sume what height the Mexican nation has 
already attained in the sisterhood of na- 
tions — the Brotherhood of Man. 

We insist the publication and dissemination 
of the articles complained of will offend the 
sense of propriety possessed by every citizen 
of Mexico, and ask of you to have its pub- 
lication interdicted; prohibit its circulation 
among our great American people and thus 
prevent their minds becoming poisoned by 
absorbing gross misrepresentations about 
our friends, the great Mexican people, whose 
liberty bell at Dolores has for a century 
faithfully echoed our drum-beats at Lexing- 
ton and Concord. 

In behalf of honesty, decency, harmony and 
to the credit of American citizenship, please 
be kind enough to prevent any department 
of our Government from being made an in- 
strument for the dissemination of these vile 
slanders against the Mexican Government 
and its citizens. Believe me. Honored Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) E. S. SMITH- 

Hon. William H. Taft, President of the 
United States, 

Beverly, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 



Some Americans will insist that this 
was an attempt to have our Executive 
exceed his authority in limiting the ac- 
tion of the press, but it does seem 
reasonable that where an irreparable 
injury is threatened against a ruler of 
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a foreign country with whom we are at 
peace, and time will not admit of entry 
into court seeking a restraining order, 
there should be lodged either with the 
President or his Secretary of State, 
authority to handle just such cases as 
the present one. 

Characters Who Furnish Inspira- 
tion for Attacks Upon Mexico. 

Mr. Turner, the author of this sen- 
sational attack upon Mexico, lays par- 
ticular stress upon the fact that he re- 
ceived his initial inspiration from one 
Lara whom he found in jail in Los 
Angeles, California, where he had evi- 
dently failed to obey the laws or con- 
vert the people to his revolutionary 
movements. The American readers may 
perhaps recognize his full name better 
as Fernandez Guitterez de Lara, who 
has been attempting to assist one Flores 
Magoon in his revolutionary activity 
along the Mexican boundary for some 
time past. Mr. Turner says that he and 
Lara, disguised as tramps and friends, 
went to Mexico together, traveled to- 
gether, and while in the disguise used 
by American tramps, in a very short 
time received all their inspiration and 
obtained all the information that they 
regarded as a fitting aggregation for the 
misstatements to be put forth under 
the sensational title of “Barbarous 
Mexico.” The author of these arti- 
cles apparently used this criminal as 
guide and friend, and violated every 
rule of decency in even accepting 
the hospitality due tramps, from these 
hospitable people while in Mexico, and 
misrepresented everything they at- 
tempted to describe, even intimating in- 
ternal strife among the people, when 
revolution is as unpopular and impos- 
sible in Mexico to-day as it would be 
in Great Britain or the United States. 

Thus a newspaper reporter, whose 
work in this case indicates that he lacks 
both knowledge and judgment of the 
conditions he attempts to describe, seeks 
to discredit the good work done by the 
Mexican Government and flings a broad- 
side of insults to the Mexican oeople by 
charging them with all manner of 



cruelty, attempting to make it appear 
that the Mexican people are unworthy 
of the association of the great Amer- 
ican people, and that Mexico is an un- 
safe place for travel, study and invest- 
ment; and all this after a very few 
w r eeks as a reporter of sports on a daily 
newspaper published in the City of 
Mexico. The magazine also made the 
threat or promise that before the Presi- 
dents of the two Republics had their 
meeting of friendship at El Paso, 
Texas, it would come out with a still 
stronger story. 

The author of this defamation prob- 
ably thought by getting his matter to 
the American reading public before that 
s meeting took place, that President Taft 
could be induced to defer the meeting, 
or that such a strong moral pressure 
could be brought to bear, to cause the 
Mexican President to fear attendance 
at such a meeting on the border between 
the United States and Mexico where 
the discontents and riff-raff of both 
countries are constantly plotting cattle- 
rustling revolutions. 

Fortunately for both countries, the 
Presidents have met and have learned 
from each other many things that are 
certain to make both countries better 
understood in the future. The Ameri- 
can President will hereafter more fully 
realize what a grand, good and able 
man rules in Mexico, and the Mexican 
President will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that President Taft will in 
the future more closely study and safe- 
guard conditions along the border, to 
the improvement of the relations be- 
tween the two countries, and the agita- 
tors and muck-rakers will see that since 
the American people applaud the suc- 
cess of President Diaz in his rule of 
Mexico, there will be less revolution 
hatched on this side of the Rio Grande 
during the next ten years than there 
has been during the past. 

Story Proven to be Untrue. 



Every proposition made thus far in 
the story “Barbarous Mexico” has been 
proven untrue by an authoritative denial, 
all of which could have been ascertained, 
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had the publishers shown their desire 
for the truth by makincr inquiry, before 
publication, of any responsible or in- 
formed native or foreign resident of the 
Republic. Persons claimed as sources 
of information by the author have come 
forward with a direct denial as to such 
statements being made to him. 

With few exceptions the illustrations 
in “Barbarous Mexico” were manufac- 
tured in a desperate attempt to place a 
scandal at the doors of Mexico. These 
vile and nauseating pictures were in- 
tended to fulfil their threat of inform- 
ing the American public of the condi- 
tions in Mexico, so that the American 
people would stand aloof in their as- 
sociation with their southern neighbors ' 
and become their enemies, thus granting 
to Continental Europe a stepping-stone 
in obtaining the commerce of Latin 
America ; thus throwing to the winds our 
long-cherished Monroe Doctrine, and 
finding ourselves with a Panama Canal 
to be used by other nations, to our finan- 
cial and political disadvantage. 

This self-appointed critic of Mexico 
endeavors to connect with his misrepre- 
sentations the photographs of Mexico’s 
great President, his estimable wife and 
that of the Secretary of Fomento (Pub- 
lic Works). 

Well may other nations laugh at our 
discomfiture when we Americans permit 
such slanderous statements to be pub- 
lished about our friends, and to insure 
their dissemination grant the use of our 
great postal facilities, thus affording the 
opportunity to have these sensational 
statements carried into millions of 
American homes, to incite suspicion of 
our neighbors and friends and to offer 
a fruitful soil of sedition, revolution 
and anarchy. 

Mexico’s Face Steadily Set Toward 
Progress. 

Thoroughly convinced that a great 
injustice was thus being done, not only 
to Mexico, but to ourselves, I felt it a 
duty to place before the American 
people some of these observations and 
conclusions, that some of these unfair 
criticisms might be counteracted and 



our reading, traveling and investing 
public might be informed that many of 
the criticisms which could with pro- 
priety be made against Mexico, could 
also be placed against ourselves, because 
the Mexicans lay no claim to the pos- 
session of superhuman virtue. 

When Mexico, her government and 
people are fully understood bv the 
Americans, every one of us will feel 
more sensibly the strong ties that should 
bind us together as friends, and cause 
America to stand up and vigorously 
deny all of these exaggerated stories 
about Mexican cruelty, bribery, slavery, 
death-dealing earthquakes and daily 
revolutions. Like our own country, 
Mexico opens her doors with a royal 
welcome to the whole world for its sons 
to come to her and assist her in making 
the fullest development of her wide 
areas of agricultural wealth; the dig- 
ging of the precious metals from the 
hidden crevices of her great mountains; 
to exploit her great timber wealth, and 
improve and extend the transportation 
and commercial facilities of the country. 
Liberal concessions are given without 
cost to men possessing ideas, industry or 
money for the erection of new indus- 
tries that are certain to prove profitable 
and make life more complete in the land 
of the Montezumas. In Mexico you will 
find the most advanced ideas of govern- 
ment carried into fullest fruition, as the 
general Government owns all of the 
main lines of railway of the country, 
and these are ably managed by some of 
the most eminent and successful rail- 
way men who have ever graduated from 
the school of experience of American 
railway life, and their management is 
proving profitable to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. In each of the departments 
of the railway service, there are being 
carefully trained a fine body of ener- 
getic young Mexicans, who one by one 
are being put in positions requiring 
trust and industry, and very shortly the 
burden of the whole management will be 
shifted to the able shoulders of Mex- 
icans, and leave the present American 
employes free to engage in the more 
lucrative fields of development or busi- 
ness, if they desire to longer reside in 
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that country. This is in itself a great 
achievement when so few years have 
elapsed since that class of work was 
commenced south of the Rio Grande, 
and to-day they carry their freight and 
passengers with a rapidity and safety 
equal to our own railway systems; the 
products from one section to another; 
the wares from our manufactories to 
their farms; carry our students to their 
forests, hills and valleys to ponder over 
the construction of Drehistoric cities ; 
bring their sons and daughters to our 
colleges where they readily acquire our 
language, and are desirous of getting 
more fully acquainted with the Ameri- 
can people, and get an insight into the 
wonderful system of agriculture we 
practice, that they may make their 
fields yield more bountifully, make their 
rich and poor more prosperous and con- 
tented, and of greater service to man- 
kind, by supplying more of its wants. 

Nowhere in the world is a more spon- 
taneous, greater or finer hospitality dis- 
pensed than is met with in the home of 
the Mexican farmer, or hacendado as 
he is called, and a very noticeable dem- 
ocracy of sympathy is manifested be- 
tween employer and the employed. The 
strongest evidence of this exchange of 
sympathy is found in the very beautiful 
church worship where there are no 
chairs or seats, and the millionaire and 
pauper kneel side by side in their de- 
votion. 

Contrary to the oft-repeated criti- 
cisms of Mexico, the laboring classes of 
the great farms are a sympathetic, con- 
tented, patient, happy, industrious and 
obedient people, and as soon as Nature 
has given them proper advancement by 
evolution, and they have grasped the 
importance of education, and appreciate 
the burden of responsibility for their 
conduct, they will become more efficient 
workers, be more prosperous and pro- 
ductive, and make a citizenship of 
which any country might well feel 
proud. 

All through the progressive admin- 
istration of President Diaz, the schools 
of the country are being improved by 
the employment of better teachers and 
new appliances, and are each day being 



multiplied by the score, so that in the 
most remote villages and in almost every 
farmstead there is to be found a well- 
conducted school that has for its pur- 
pose the enlightenment and uplifting of 
the Indian and mixed population, of 
which the laboring classes are com- 
posed. The charge made by a recent 
critic that “many of the schools have 
been discontinued” because the Gov- 
ernor of a State “needed the money for 
his personal expenses,” is wholly with- 
out foundation. In many years of 
travel and close observation in every 
part of Mexico, I have yet failed to 
meet a single official who did not en- 
tertain the liveliest kind of solicitude 
for the education and uplifting of the 
most lowly man, woman or child in the 
country. It is a pleasing bit of infor- 
mation to learn that President Diaz has 
been nominated for re-election, and 
when through with the new term, will 
have served his people in that capacity 
for thirty-six years, giving to his coun- 
try, a good, strong government, founded 
upon law, stability, equality of oppor- 
tunity, justice and security. 

Centuries ago it was the boast of a 
certain king that “he found Rome of 
brick, and left it in marble,” but how 
much greater and more worthy can be 
the satisfaction of Porfirio Diaz that 
“he found his Mexico impoverished from 
three centuries of vice-regal exploita- 
tion; burdened with feudal institutions 
and superstitions; disintegrated by in- 
ternal discord, and left it after his own 
labor of a third of a century a happy 
and united country, bulging with pros- 
perity; an untarnished credit before the 
whole world; with freedom of press, 
speech, religious worship; free schools 
and compulsory education, and his 
country occupying a position, as a moral 
and educational factor, among the first 
nations of the world.” 

President Diaz is but seventy-nine 
years old, and possesses the youthful 
and enthusiastic spirit of most men un- 
der fifty. At the close of his steward- 
ship he will leave to his successor, with- 
out a tarnish or a stain, one of the best 
and strongest governments for one of 
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the richest, happiest and most hospita- 
ble people on earth. 

Patient, Earnest Study of Mexico 
Commended to Americans. 

Let us all commence the serious study 
of Mexico, where Americans have al- 
ready invested more than a billion dol- 
lars to promote Latin-American develop- 
ment, and "which has never failed to re- 
turn handsome dividends to America’s 
advance agents in that section. Let us 
all commence the study of Mexico and 
determine if there is not something com- 
mon in our aspirations, sympathies or 
necessities, and get together hand-in- 
hand, neighbor-like, and help one 
another in the solution of the great 
problems as they confront each other, 
and entertain the interest in their de- 
velopment that, as the stronger power, 
Nature has designed we should take. 
Let the student of antiquities go with 
me for a study of the Pyramids of the 
Sun and Moon or to Mitla, and return 
home with greater interest than a trip 
through the Valley of the Nile could 
possibly kindle. Let the American 
farmer go with me through the great 
irrigated farms of Mexico, and return 
to his home with a working knowledge 
of the methods we shall later be com- 
pelled to adopt if we continue the waste- 
ful removal of our forests, and permit 
erosion to progress on our hillsides as 
was don£ under the old Spanish regime. 
Let the American miner aro with me to 
that land of inexhaustible mineral 
wealth, find his claim, and under a min- 
ing law more generous than our own, 
find the opportunity to make of himself 
a rich and happy man, and the Mexican 
citizen will rejoice in his prosnerity. 

Let any law-abiding man go to Mex- 
ico with honesty and industry and find 
the opportunity to recoup his lost for- 
tune, and while so doing, live among a 
fine people and under a good govern- 
ment. 

Let the American traveler or pleasure- 
seeker visit Mexico, and look upon the 
relics of a civilization that flourished 
before the pages of our history were 
written. 



Let me urge the whole American 
people to commence immediately the 
serious study of Mexico and the other 
countries of Latin America, and at once 
realize our duty to them and the service 
we can render to them and to ourselves 
through the Panama Canal which we 
will soon see completed at a cost to us 
of more than a half billion dollars. 

Let us all go to Mexico and study 
President Porfirio Diaz, one of the men 
of genius of our generation ; whose 
achievements on the field of battle are 
comparable to those of our Washington; 
whose constructive statesmanship and 
tenderness of heart recall those same 
traits in our Lincoln; whose quickness 
of perception and daring execution 
strikingly parallel those traits in our 
great Ex-President Roosevelt. 

Long life and peace for the Mexican 
nation! Happiness and prosperity for 
her people! Viva General Porfirio 
Diaz ! 



THE FOURTEEN ERRORS OF LIFE. 

T HE fourteen mistakes of life Judge 
Rentoul told the Bartholomew Club 
are: 

To attempt to set up our own standard 
of right and wrong and expect everybody 
to conform to it. 

To try to measure the enjoyment of 
others by our own. 

To expect uniformity of opinion in this 
world. 

To look for judgment and experience 
in youth. 

To endeavor to mould all dispositions 
alike. 

Not to yield in unimportant trifles. 

To look for perfection in our own ac- 
tions. 

To worry ourselves and others about 
what cannot be remedied. 

Not to alleviate if we can all that 
needs alleviation. 

Not to make allowances for the weak- 
nesses of others. 

To consider anything impossible that 
we cannot ourselves perform. 

To believe only what our finite minds 
can grasp. 

To live as if the moment, the time, the 
day were so important that it would live 
forever. 

To estimate people by some outside 
quality, for it is that within which makes 
the man. — London Evening Standard. 
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THE PAYMENT OF INTEREST^ ON DEPOSITS SUB- 
JECT TO CHECK. / 

By Henry Fletcher. 



'T'HE question of the theoretical cor- 
rectness and practical advisability 
of paying interest on funds deposited 
in banking institutions and subject to 
•check was raised again by the financial 
depression experienced by the United 
States in the fall of 1907, and from the 
after effects of which this country is 
but now recovering. To assert that the 
practice of paying interest on demand 
deposit obligations was the cause of the 
financial panic would be absurd, but he 
who would assert that the results of this 
practice served to aggravate the condi- 
tions, would be able to cite many facts 
in support of his assertion. 

A Much Discussed Question. 

Payment of interest on deposits sub- 
ject to check has caused much acrimo- 
nious discussion and has been criticized 
by many of the banking authorities. 
That the payment of a low rate of inter- 
est on such deposits is always improper 
would be an indefensible statement, but 
it is not going beyond the truth to say 
that the payment of interest on de- 
posits subject to check is so likely to 
lead to abuses in practice that it should 
only be made with the utmost conser- 
vatism. The payment of a high rate of 
interest on such deposits is unjustifiable 
and is a real injury to the bank, to the 
depositor and to the public at large, as 
is amply demonstrated by the history of 
our financial crises, all of which have 
been intensified by this practice. 

Both the bank and the depositor are 
apt to regard the deposit of cash or 
credits in a financial institution as being 
sui generis . It is not so. This opera- 
tion is subject to much the same rules 
and considerations as the sale of raw 
material to a manufacturer or the rental 
by such manufacturer of machinery for 
use in his business. 

A Practical Illustration. 

If a manufacturer of some staple 
article were to agree, for some reason 
s 



personal to himself, to purchase his raw 
material at two per cent, above the mar- 
ket price of that material at the time 
of the purchase, and pay for the same 
on long terms of credit, the results 
would be as follows: Provided the 

market price of the article to be manu- 
factured out of the raw material and 
the cost of production remained con- 
stant, the manufacturer would find it 
necessary either to take, on the manu- 
factured article, a profit sufficiently de- 
creased to cover the loss of two per 
cent, on the purchase price or else to 
manufacture an article which would sell 
for the same price as the article he had 
been accustomed to manufacture, but 
which substituted article, as a matter of 
fact, would contain materials of an in- 
ferior quality. 

Either the manufacturer must suffer 
for his breach of economic law and busi- 
ness practice by taking a smaller profit 
himself or he must deliver to the pub- 
lic or purchasers from him an inferior 
article for the market price of the bet- 
ter article. In addition, by either the 
diminution in his own profits or by the 
selling of an inferior grade of goods, 
he will be lessening the security of the 
creditor who sold him on credit the raw 
material at the advanced price. In other 
words, the operation which has been de- 
scribed is an injury to the seller of raw 
material, to the purchaser of the fin- 
ished article and to the public as well. 

These same results are reached 
whether the original article sold is some 
staple raw material, such as cotton or 
wool, or whether the article sold is a 
book account or a demand loan. If an 
individual has money to deposit and he 
wishes to sell this credit to a bank or 
other financial institution and if he sells 
that credit for a higher price than the 
market price of the article, then not 
only he, but the bank purchasing at such 
advanced price, as well as the public, 
must suffer. 

697 
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Bidding for Business. 

If the average interest on demand 
money is two per cent., as is probably 
the case in New York city, any bank 
that pays more than two per cent, on 
demand deposits is purchasing these de- 
mand deposits for a greater price than 
the average market price of the commo- 
dity purchased. If a financial institu- 
tion offers to pay and actually pays in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent, on 
demand deposits, as some trust com- 
panies in New York City and as some 
trust companies and banks of discount 
in New York State have done, those 
financial institutions accepting de- 
mand deposits on those terms must of 
necessity seek investments of their funds 
which are less secure than the average 
investments of trust companies. In 
other words, the bank or trust company 
accepting a demand deposit and paying 
four per cent, interest thereon must 
with that deposit earn more than double 
the average rate payable on demand 
loans. If the bank or trust company 
pays an excessive rate of interest on de- 
posits it must, of necessity, either ac- 
cept a smaller net return on the funds 
massing through its hands than the aver- 
age bank or trust company, or it must 
invest its funds in securities whose 
value is more or less speculative. 

It is believed that any bank or trust 
company paying a rate of interest on 
demand deposits greater than the aver- 
age interest returned on demand or call 
loans will of necessity be open to both 
these disadvantages above referred to; 
that is, it will of necessity make a 
smaller net income on the funds passing 
through its hands than the average 
financial institution, and it will in addi- 
tion find it necessary to lend its de- 
posits and to invest Its funds in more 
or less speculative enterprises. 

The Depositor's Risk. 

The result of this is that the indi- 
vidual who has sold his credit account 
or deposited his money, as one may 
choose to put it, in a trust company or 
bank of discount, paying an excessive 
rate of interest on demand deposits, 



must do so with the understanding that 
by his very act he is reducing the secur- 
ity for the return of his own deposit. 
If each depositor before making his- 
deposit stopped to think that the bank 
or trust company paying four per cent, 
interest on deposits subject to check was 
paying out just double the return that 
it would be able to earn if it loaned 
those very funds on call, the chances are 
that the average depositor would hesi- 
tate before placing his money in such 
an institution. 

High Interest Rates and the Panic. 

The secondary result of the payment, 
of high rates on deposits subject ta 
check was shown in the fall of 1907 
when a number of financial institutions 
were found to have in their vaults secur- 
ities both as investments and as secur- 
ity for loans which were of such a char- 
acter that they could not be turned into 
cash with any degree of facility. Those 
institutions had those securities in their 
vaults because they had found it neces- 
sary to attempt to earn a greater return- 
on their deposits than legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise could enable them to 
earn, and this method of doing business 
was made necessary because of the fact 
that they had already obligated them- 
selves to pay a larger return on their 
deposits than they could earn by con- 
servative methods. 

High Interest Rate on Loans. 

It might be said that a trust com- 
pany paying an excessive rate of inter- 
est to its depositors can protect itself 
from loss by raising the rate of interest 
charged on loans made by it. This 
attitude the bank undoubtedly would be 
anxious to take were it not for the fact 
that, in almost all the financial centers, 
of the United States, loans on approved 
stock exchange collateral have a fixed 
value and cost, measured by the pay- 
ment of interest. It Is therefore only 
in the outlying or sparsely-settled dis- 
tricts that such institutions as trust 
companies are enabled to charge such 
rates of interest on loans as to enable* 
them to protect themselves from loss by 
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reason of the payment of a high rate of 
interest on accounts subject to check. 
In this way in a district having few 
financial institutions, the enterprising 
business man must pay for the interest 
or profit credited to the accounts of his 
less enterprising brothers. 

Banks of Discount. 

In the case of banks of discount in 
the rural communities the result of the 
payment of excessive interest on de- 
posits subject to check is the same as 
outlined, and even in the larger cities 
the same practice has a similar effect. 
A line of discount is granted on the 
credit which the depositor has acquired 
with the bank where his deposit is kept, 
by reason of his commercial integrity 
and the amount of that accommodation, 
in most cases, is based upon the deposit- 
or’s average balance. 

If we could imagine a bank of dis- 
count in a great city where practically 
no loans are made on stock exchange 
collateral, we should find the best case 
to test the result of paying interest on 
balances lying in such a bank. In such 
an institution, if a manufacturer carried 
a balance of $50,000 he might obtain on 
that balance interest at the rate of two 
per cent, or three per cent. If every 
depositor in the bank obtained a similar 
rate of interest and all of the profit of 
the bank came from discounting the 
paper of its customers, then it would 
necessarily follow that each customer, 
when he discounted his paper at the 
bank, must pay a greater percentage 
than he would pay if he obtained no in- 
terest on his current account. If each 
depositor used the entire amount of his 
accommodation, the damage caused by 
the payment of excessive rates of inter- 
est on the deposits would not be clear. 

Interest Paid on Inactive Accounts. 

In every bank of discount, however, 
there must be certain depositors whose 
accounts are more or less inactive, and 
if the bank pays on these inactive ac- 
counts the same rate of interest as on 
the other accounts, it must follow that 
the enterprising depositor who uses the 



amount of his accommodation in legiti- 
mate business enterprises must pay the 
interest allowed by the bank to the 
less enterprising depositor. 

In the case of banks of discount as in 
the case of other financial institutions 
having little or no competition because 
of their geographical location, we see 
that the payment of interest on the bank 
balances results in putting a drag or 
drawback on enterprise. The conditions, 
however, which have been assumed as to 
the bank of discount are undoubtedly 
fictitious, but they indicate at least the 
tendency which must exist in every such 
bank which pays interest on its bal- 
ances. 

The average commercial bank in a 
commercial center, however, lending as 
It does on collateral as well as by ac- 
commodation of its depositors, is not so 
subject to the above consideration as the 
country bank. In a bank of discount 
situated in a city, the depositor who ob- 
tains interest on his average balances 
would not necessarily pay the interest 
on the inactive account of his brother 
depositor, inasmuch as the inactive ac- 
count might be represented by a loan on 
collateral. The depositor seeking ac- 
commodation, however, would, it is be- 
lieved, in almost every case find it nec- 
essary himself to repay to the bank 
the interest which he himself had re- 
ceived on his average balance. This in- 
terest would be paid by him through the 
bank exacting a larger rate in discount- 
ing his paper than it would had it no in- 
terest to pay on his current account. 
This payment of an excessive rate the 
depositor might not be sensible of at 
the time, inasmuch as his borrowings 
might be three, four and even five times 
the amount of his daily balance. Thus, 
one-half or one-quarter of a per cent, 
increase in the rate of the discount 
would usually be sufficient to counter- 
balance the interest paid on his bank 
balance. 

Although the injury to the depositor 
under such circumstances is not obvious, 
it is believed to be nevertheless existent, 
for he is doing business on an altogether 
fictitious basis. By means of the pay- 
ment of the interest on the average bal- 
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ances, the average rate of interest on all 
loans is increased over what might be 
called the legitimate and true average 
interest. 

The same forces that are at work in 
the trust companies are at work also in 
the bank of discount where the bank is 
also making loans on collateral. If the 
bank pays an excessive rate of interest 
on demand deposits it must of necessity 
lend its funds on collateral which it 
otherwise would not accept, in order to 
obtain the increased return. This prac- 
tice results in decreasing the security to 
the bank's depositors and decreasing its 
efficiency, as an instrument of credit in 
the service of the public. 

Attracting Deposits by a High In- 
terest Rate. 

It is not long since a number of trust 
companies in New York city and a num- 
ber of banks of discount and trust com- 
panies in other parts of New York State 
were openly offering by letter to pay 
four per cent, on average daily de- 
posits. This was undoubtedly an at- 
tempt by the trust companies and by 
the banks to obtain the custody of the 
funds which would otherwise go to the 
savings banks. The attempt by these 
financial institutions to obtain such de- 
posits was undoubtedly a breach of the 
spirit if not the letter of the laws of the 
State of New York, wherein it is laid 
down that deposits for savings shall be 
subject to certain strict rules of invest- 
ment and management. 

The offer of these banks and trust 
companies had undoubtedly a tendency 
to induce savings bank depositors to re- 
move their funds from the savings 
banks and deposit them witli other finan- 
cial institutions. This was not only in 
violation of the spirit of the law but is 
in substance an objectionable practice. 
The laws of the State of New York con- 
template the existence side by side, un- 
der the active superintendence of the 
banking authorities of the State, of at 
least three different classes of financial 
institutions — the bank of discount, the 
trust company and the savings bank. 
To each is its own sphere assigned. It 



was not intended originally that any one 
class should encroach on the sphere of 
the other. That this separation has not 
been complete is true, but the failtire in 
the past to keep the lines of demarca- 
tion well defined does not excuse an en- 
tire obliteration of those lines. Particu- 
larly was it intended that the business 
of savings banks should not be sought 
by other institutions. 

Breaking the Spirit of the Law. 

With this thought the law specially 
provides that only a duly authorized 
savings bank shall advertise itself as 
such. That the statute is not wider in 
its scope is to be deplored, and it is 
probably true that if a trust company or 
bank of discount bids an excessive rate 
of interest with the purpose and result 
of drawing to itself deposits legitimate- 
ly belonging to a savings bank, it is not 
breaking the letter of the law. It is un- 
doubtedly, however, acting in defiance 
of the underlying intent of the Legis- 
lature in its general scheme regarding 
banking institutions and contrary to the 
spirit of the enactment which has been 
referred to above. 

The other financial institutions, the 
banks and trust companies, are not sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations laid 
down for the savings banks. Inasmuch 
as the savings bank deposits are not de- 
mand deposits, these banks are enabled 
to obtain a larger rate of interest than 
would be possible were those deposits 
withdrawable on demand. 

Why Savings Banks Can Offer a 
High Rate of Interest. 

The expense of running the average 
savings bank is far less than that of any 
other financial institution for each dol- 
lar of deposits. The result of the other 
banks bidding for savings banks de- 
posits was to lessen the security of 
those deposits which ought to have gone 
to savings banks, not only because the 
other financial institutions were not sub- 
ject to the strict rules covering the sav- 
ings banks, but also because the other 
financial institutions must of necessity 
earn a larger return than the savings 
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banks, for the reason that the expenses 
of running the other institutions are 
substantially larger and because they 
are under a necessity of paying divi- 
dends on their capital. 

Further, the banks and trust compa- 
nies are not able to have practically all 
their money working all the time, as is 
the ease with the savings banks. In- 
stead of having a maximum available 
fund prescribed by statute, the banks 
and trust companies must by law have 
from fifteen per cent, to twenty-five per 
cent, of their funds inactive or practi- 
cally so. Surely, if the savings banks in 
New York State with almost one hun- 
dred per cent, of their deposits invested 
and running expenses reduced to a 
minimum can only average a net return 
to depositors of three and sixty-five one 
hundredths per cent., the trust company 
or bank that pays four percent, on cur- 
rent balances must of necessity have 
recourse to investing and loaning the 
funds on securities inferior in safety to 
the securities in which the savings banks 
investments are kept. 

A Vicious Practice. 

To sum up the results of the argu- 
ment: It is not believed that a bank of 
discount should pay any interest what- 
soever on current balances; it is bad 
in theory and vicious in practice, except 
possibly under conditions such as existed 
at one time in Scotland, where the right 
of note issue by the banks of discount 
was substantially unrestricted. The 
trust company occupying a differ- 
ent position toward its depositors may 
pay interest on its deposits, but it should 
not pay a rate to exceed the average re- 
turn of demand loans on the open mar- 
ket, for the reasons heretofore stated, 
and no institution should at any time 
pay or offer to pay a rate exceeding the 
minimum savings bank return to de- 
positors, for the reason that such offer 
on the part of a bank of discount or 
trust company would tend to draw from 
the savings bank accounts intended by 
the law to be entrusted only to such 
banks. 



WORLD’S OUTPUT OF GOLD. 



O NE of the first duties incumbent on the 
new Director of the Mint, Professor 
Andrew, of Harvard, will be the is- 
sue of the annual statement of the world’s 
production of gold during the last year. 

It is expected that the report this fall 
will show continued increase in the 
world’s production as well as in the pro- 
duction of silver. This increase will not 
be due, however, to the American mines, 
for it is believed by experts here that the 
production in the United States, as well 
as in Alaska, will show a decrease. 

In 1907 the world’s production amounted 
to $410,555,300. This was an increase of 
$8,000,000 beyond the preceding year. For 
1908 there will probably be an equally large 
increase. The enormous development in the 
South African fields will account for the 
greater portion of this increase, due mainly 
to the vigorous exploitation of South Afri- 
can mining properties. On the other hand, 
Australia is declining in the amount of 
gold output. Mexico is showing a tendency 
toward increased production, and the forth- 
coming figures will show an appreciable ad- 
vance. 

But the part of the world to which ex- 
perts are looking for heavy production in 
the future is Central America and South 
Aiperica, while the Siberian field is also 
thought to offer vast possibilities. 

Unless the Nevada fields, which have not 
yet made returns, come forward with un- 
expectedly heavy productions, the United 
States will be shown to have decreased its 
output in the forthcoming figures. Alaska 
is not holding its own, while the California 
and Colorado gold fields are also decreas- 
ing their production. The production for 
the United States in 1907, amounting to 
$90,000,000, was a decrease of about $4,000,- 
000 from the preceding year. 

This decrease was the first halt of any 
importance in the remarkable growth of 
the annual yield of the United States 
since 1883. The decrease was due at that 
time to the falling off in the yields of 
Alaska, Californio, Colorado, Montana 
and South Dakota, and the indications are 
that the year 1908 will prove somewhat 
similar. 



The declines shown in the various fields 
of this country in 1907 were, in part, made 
up by an increase of about $6,000,000 in 
Nevada. It is not expected that these con- 
ditions will be repeated this year, and a 
larger decline is looked for in this country, 
the Nome field, in Alaska, alone showing a 
decline of more than $1,000,000. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

Ail the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the "Replies to Law and Banking Questions," included in 
this Department. 



STOPPING PAYMENT — CERTI- 
FIED CHECK. 

TIMES SQUARE AUTOMOBILE CO. 
vs. RUTHERFORD NAT. BANK. 

COURT OF ERRORS AND APPEALS OF NEW 
JERSEY, JUNE 14, 1909- 

Where a bank certifies a check at the 
request of the payee the effect is the same 
as if the funds had been paid out to him 
and redeposited to his own credit, and 
hence the bank may not refuse to pay the 
check upon the ground that it was pro- 
cured from the drawer by fraud. 

/^UMMERE, C. J.: One Purdy, 

being desirous of purchasing a 
second-hand automobile, employed Mil- 
lard Ashton, an automobile sales- 
man, to assist him in making a 
proper selection. Ashton took him 
to the salesroom of the Times 
Square Automobile Company, and, 
after looking over its stock, Purdy, 
with Ashton’s approval, selected a car, 
the price of which was $600, and gave 
his check on the Rutherford National 
Bank for the purchase price. The 
check was drawn to the order of Ash- 
ton, who indorsed it and delivered it 
to the manager of the automobile com- 
pany. Immediately after receiving it, 
the automobile company sent it by 
special messenger to the banking house 
of the Rutherford National Bank with 
a request that it be certified. This re- 
quest was complied with. Afterward, 



when the check was presented for pay- 
ment, the bank refused to honor it, 
upon the ground that it had received 
instructions from Purdy not to pay it. 
The automobile company thereupon 
brought suit against the bank on its 
contract of certification. The defend- 
ant admitted that it had certified the 
check, and that it did so at the request 
of the plaintiff, the holder thereof, but 
sought to justify its refusal to pay 
upon the ground that Purdy had been 
induced to purchase the car by false 
representations made by the manager 
of the plaintiff as to its condition and 
value. It was contended on behalf of 
the plaintiff that this defense was not 
open to the defendant. It was, how- 
ever, admitted over its objection. At 
the close of the case plaintiff asked for 
a direction of a verdict in his favor. 
This request was refused, the case was 
sent to the jury, and a verdict in favor 
of the defendant was rendered. The 
plaintiff now seeks a reversal of the 
judgment entered upon that verdict, on 
the ground that its request for a direc- 
tion in its favor should have been com- 
plied with. 

The effect of the certification of a 
check by the bank upon which it is 
drawn depends upon whether it is done 
at the request of the drawer or of the 
holder. When a check is presented by 
the drawer for certification, the bank 
knows that it has not yet been negotiat- 
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ed, and that the drawer wishes the obli- 
gation of the bank to pay it to the 
holder, when it is negotiated, in addi- 
tion to his own obligation. A certifica- 
tion under such circumstances does not 
operate to discharge the drawer (Minot 
vs. Russ, 156 Mass. 460, 31 N. E. 489, 
16 L. R. A. 510, 32 Am. St. Rep. 472; 
5 Amer. & Eng. Ency. of Law, 1056) ; 
and so long as the drawer remains un- 
discharged, such a defense as that set 
up in the present case is open both to 
him and to the bank. But when the 
certification by the bank is done at the 
request of the holder, the effect is radi- 
cally different. The transaction, then, 
is virtually this : The bank says : 

“That check is good ; we have the 
money of the drawer here ready to pay 
it; we will pay it now, if you will re- 
ceive it.’* The holder says: “No, I 

will not take the money now; you may 
retain it for me until the check is pre- 
sented for payment/* The bank re- 
plies, “Very well, we will do so/* 
(First Nat. Bank of Jersey City vs. 
Leach, 52 N. Y. 353, 11 Am. Rep. 
708). The result is to discharge the 
drawer from any further liability on 
the check (Negotiable Instrument Act 
April 4, 1902, § 188 [P. L. p. 614]), 
and to substitute a new contract be- 
tween the holder and the bank by the 
terms of which the money called for 
by the check is transferred from the 
account of the drawer to the account of 
the holder. In contemplation of law 
the obligation of the bank to the holder, 
when the certification is at his request, 
is the same as if the funds had been 
actually paid out by the bank to him, 
by him redeposited to his own credit, 
and a certificate of deposit issued to 
him therefor. (5 Amer. & Eng. Ency. 
of Law, 1055; Dan. on Neg. Inst. 
§ 1603.) 

The defendant, in refusing payment 
of Purdy’s check, apparently consid- 
ered that its obligation to the holder 
was no greater than if its certification 
had been made at Purdy’s request. It 
failed to realize that its act operated as 
a payment of the check, so far as 
Purdy was concerned, and transferred 
the moneys which it called for to the 



account of the plaintiff. The situation 
was the same, so far as the defendant 
was concerned, as if Purdy had paid 
cash to the plaintiff for the car which 
he had purchased, and the plaintiff 
had then deposited the cash in the de- 
fendant’s bank. Having accepted the 
plaintiff’s money, and issued to him a 
certificate of deposit therefor, it did 
not concern the defendant from whom, 
or how, or under what circumstances 
the money had been obtained. Its con- 
tract required it to pay the amount of 
the deposit to the plaintiff, or its order, 
and it could not avoid its obligation to 
do so by showing that the plaintiff had 
fraudulently obtained the money which 
it had deposited with the defendant. 

The defense interposed should have 
been overruled, and a verdict directed 
for the plaintiff. The judgment under 
review will be reversed. 



NOTICE TO BANK— OFFICER 

ACTING ON BEHALF OF CUS- 
TOMER. 

MORRIS, et ai... vs. FIRST NAT. BANK 
OF SAMSON. 

SUPHEME COURT OF ALABAMA, MAY 20, 

1909. 

Wliere the bookkeeper of a firm doing 
business with a bank is also an officer of 
the bank, the bank will not be charged 
with notice of facts learned by him in the 
discharge of his duties as such bookkeeper. 

npHE Samson Live Stock Company 
*“■ was a firm, composed of J. J. 
Morris and W. T. Edge. Griggs was 
the cashier and bookkeeper of the Sam- 
son Live Stock Company during its ex- 
istence, and also assistant cashier and 
bookkeeper of the bank. J. J. Morris 
was one of the members of the firm of 
the Samson Live Stock Company, and 
during the years 1906 and 1907 was 
cashier of the bank. Under the ar- 
rangement between the two, checks 
were drawn by Griggs as the book- 
keeper of the live stock company and 
paid by Griggs as the assistant cashier 
and bookkeeper of the bank. The 
action was founded upon overdrafts 
composed of some of these cheeks so 
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drawn and paid. The defendant of- 
fered to show that the live stock com- 
pany was not indebted to some of the 
parties in whose favor the check was 
drawn, but that Edge individually was 
indebted to them, and these checks 
were drawn to pay his individual 
checks. The court refused to permit 
this evidence. It was shown by 
Griggs' testimony, and not disputed by 
Edge, that these checks were drawn by 
Edge’s direction. Morris offered to 
testify that Griggs was instructed and 
authorized to draw checks to pay all 
debts of the Samson Live Stock Com- 
pany, but was not authorized to draw 
• any check for any sum not owing by 
the Samson Live Stock Company. At 
the time of the dissolution of the firm 
and the withdrawal of Morris there- 
from, Griggs was present and knew 
all about it. 

Anderson, J.: The checks were 

drawn for the Samson Live Stock Com- 
pany, a firm composed of Morris and 
Edge, by Griggs, the bookkeeper of 
said firm, and who w r as also assistant 
cashier of the plaintiff bank, and upon 
the order and direction of one of the 
partners, Edge. It was therefore im- 
material as to the instructions given 
Griggs by Morris, as between the firm 
and third persons, as Edge had as 
much authority to direct the bookkeeper 
as his copartner, Morris, and, when the 
checks were drawn upon the direction 
of one of the partners and were paid 
by the bank, they became a valid claim 
against the firm and each member 
thereof, regardless of the previous in- 
structions from Morris to Griggs. 

It was also immaterial that the firm 
had been dissolved when the last check 
was drawn and paid by the bank, un- 
less the bank had notice of the dissolu- 
tion, as it had been dealing with said 
firm, and the individual partners were 
liable for the debts contracted, even 
after dissolution, unless the bank had 
notice of said dissolution. True, the 
defendants proposed to show that 
Griggs had notice of the dissolution ; but 
Griggs occupied a dual position, and 
the notice he may have acquired as 
bookkeeper of the defendants could 



not be imputed to the bank. (Traders* 
Ins. Co. vs. Letcher, 143 Ala. 400; 
Cen. of Ga. vs. Joseph, 125 Ala. 319; 
Patterson vs. Irvin, 142 Ala. 401.) 
The defendants did not propose to 
prove that the bank had notice of the 
dissolution, or that Griggs got notice 
while acting for the bank. If he knew 
of the dissolution because of being 
bookkeeper for the defendants, notice 
thus acquired was not binding on the 
bank. To have put the trial court in 
error, defendants should have proposed 
to show that the bank, or that Griggs, 
as agent of the bank, had notice of the 
dissolution, as notice to Griggs, who 
was also bookkeeper of the defendants, 
was not of itself sufficient to charge 
the bank with notice. Nor can the de- 
fendants complain of not letting Mor- 
ris testify that the officers of the bank 
authorized him to lend the money to the 
stock company at eight per cent., as 
that would exonerate the bank from re- 
sponsibility for the usurious feature of 
the transaction, inasmuch as Morris 
was dealing with himself, and, if he 
saw fit to charge himself or his firm 
with a greater interest than the officers 
authorized or required, he is estopped 
from charging the bank with usury. 
Not only did Morris have the authority, 
as a partner, to bind or estop the firm, 
but Edge was also estopped from ques- 
tioning Griggs' authority to draw the 
checks in question, as they were drawn 
at his instance. 

The judgment of the circuit court is 
affirmed. 



WAIVER OF "PROTEST” — EF- 
FECT OF. 

BANK OF MONTPELIER vs. MONT- 
PELIER LUMBER CO. 

SUPREME COURT OP IDAHO, JUNE 11, 

1909. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
an indorser who waives “protest and notice 
of protest” is deemed to have waived de- 
mand of payment and notice of dishonor. 

T HIS action was instituted by the 
bank of Montpelier against the 
Montpelier Lumber Company, a corpo- 
ration, and James Redman, Walter 
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Hoge, M. Rosenbaum, Alex Beckman, 
Alphonzo Quayle, W. D. Ream and 
William Quayle, to recover on a cer- 
tain promissory note for $1,300, to- 
gether with interest and attorney's 
fees. This note was executed by the 
defendant lumber company on May 17.. 
1903, due sixty days after date, and 
was indorsed by the other defendants 
on the same day and prior to delivery. 
The plaintiff alleged that at the time 
of the execution of the note by the 
company, and before its delivery, the 
individual defendants indorsed the 
note, and thereby guaranteed the pay- 
ment of same, writing on the back 
thereof the following words, “Protest 
and notice of protest waived.” The in- 
dividual defendants, with the exception 
of Rosenbaum, answered, admitting the 
execution of the note and indorsement 
by themselves, and also setting up cer- 
tain matters in defense of the action. 
They also alleged that they had never 
received any notice of nonpayment of 
the note, and that such notice had never 
been given, and that demand had never 
been made. The case was tried on 
these issues, resulting in findings and 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff and 
against the defendants in the sum of 
$2,064. The defendants who indorsed 
the note, appealed from the judgment. 

Ailshie, J. : (Omitting part of the 
opinion): Before considering the im- 

port and extent of this waiver, it is 
well enough to observe that these ap- 
pellants are indorsers within the pur- 
view and meaning of section 63 of the 
negotiable instruments law of this 
state (Laws 1903, p. 391), which sec- 
tion is embodied in section 3520 of the 
Revised Codes. That section reads as 
follows: “A person placing his signa- 

ture upon an instrument otherwise than 
as maker, drawer or acceptor is deemed 
to be an indorser, unless he clearly in- 
dicates by appropriate words his in- 
tention to be bound in some other 
capacity." The uniform negotiable in- 
struments law, in substantially the 
same form as we have it, has been 
adopted in the majority of the States of 
the Union and has received construction 
by many of the courts. Under the pro- 



visions of this statute there is no doubt 
but that the appellants are to be treated 
and held as indorsers. (See Rockfield 
vs. First Nat. Bank of Springfield, 77 
Ohio St. 811.) (See, also, note to 
same case. Deahy vs. Choquet, 28 R. 
I. 838; Toole vs. Crafts, 193 Mass. 
110; Farquhar Co. vs. Higham, 16 N. 
D. 106.) As to whether a waiver of 
protest and notice of protest amounts 
to a waiver of presentment and demand 
for payment is one on which the courts 
are not in harmony. Some of the courts 
have held that these contracts of 
waiver must be strictly construed, and 
that the indorser will only be held to 
have waived such requirements as are 
specifically covered by the language 
used in liis contract. (Sprague vs. 
Fletcher, 8 Or. 3^7 ; Freeman vs. 
O'Brien, 38 Iowa, 406; Lemmert vs. 
Guthrie Bros., 69 Neb. 499*) Other 
courts have been more liberal and in- 
cline to hold the indorser to the intent 
of his contract as the language em- 
ployed is generally and popularly un- 
derstood. Accordingly, it has been held 
that a w r aiver of protest and notice of 
protest is a waiver of presentment and 
demand, and all those acts necessary to 
bind the indorser for the payment of 
the debt (Gordon vs. Montgomery, 19 
Ind., 110; Matthey vs. Gaily & David, 
4 Cal., 62; Coddington vs. Davis, 1 N. 
Y., 186, 3 Denio, 1 6 ; Wards vs. Sparks, 
53 Ark., 519; McFarland vs. Pico, 8 
Cal., 626; City Sav. Bank vs. Hopson, 
53 Conn., 453; Wilkie vs. Chandon, 1 
Wash. St., 355). 

It is true that, technically speaking, 
the word “protest” only applies to and 
covers the formal writing and declara- 
tion made by the officer, who is ordina- 
rily a notary, stating that the bill or 
note was duly and regularly presented 
in accordance with the laws governing 
commercial paper, and that payment 
was refused, and that he thereby for- 
mally protests the same for non-pay- 
ment. This, however, does not cover 
the meaning of the word as generally 
used in commercial transactions and as 
it is commonly understood in the busi- 
ness world. In its popular sense it in- 
cludes all the steps necessary to fix the 
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liability of the indorser, and this neces- 
sarily includes demand of payment, re- 
fusal to pay, and notice (Price vs. Me- 
Clave, 13 N. Y. Super. Ct., 544; Wards 
vs. Sparks, 53 Ark., 519; Daniel on 
Neg. Inst., Sec. 929; 6 Words & 
Phrases, 5743). Under the provisions 
of Section 82 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act (Section 3539, Rev. Codes), 
“presentment for payment is dispensed 
•with: * * * Third. By waiver of 
presentment, express or implied.” Sec- 
tion 109 of the same act (Section 3566, 
Rev. Codes) provides that: “Notice of 
dishonor may be waived, either before 
the time of giving notice has arrived, 
or after the omission to give due notice, 
and the waiver may be express or im- 
plied.” Section 111 (Section 356 8, 
Rev. Codes) says: “A waiver of pro- 
test, whether in the case of a foreign 
bill of exchange or other negotiable in- 
strument, is deemed to be a waiver not 
only of a formal protest, but also of a 
presentment and notice of dishonor.” 
Under these express provisions of the 
statute, and in view of the popular 
And generally accepted meaning of the 
term “protest,” we have no hesitancy in 
holding that an indorser who w'aives 
“protest and notice of protest” thereby 
waives, and intends to waive, present- 
ment and demand and notice of the 
same and of the dishonor of the paper. 



CHECK DELIVERED WITHOUT 
AUTHORITY — HOLDER IX 
DUE COURSE. 

BUZZELL vs. TOBIN. 

SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, JAN. 7, 1909. 

As against a holder in due course, the 
•drawer of a check cannot show' that it was 
delivered by his clerk without authority, 
since by the terms of the Negotiable In- 
struments Law' a valid delivery in such 
•case is conclusively presented. 

“D RALEY, J. : If the consideration of 
the check as between the defendant 
and the payee was the price of a pair of 
horses, which might have been found 
to have been unsound at the time of 
sale, yet the plaintiff as indorsee hav- 



ing taken it for value, and in good faith 
before it was overdue, and without no- 
tice of any infirmity, or that payment 
had been stopped at the bank, became a 
holder in due course, with all the rights 
appertaining to such a title (Rev. Laws, 
c. 73, Sec. 69; Wheeler vs. Guild, 20 
Pick. 545, 552, 553, 32 Am. Dec., 231; 
Shawmut National Bank vs. Manson, 
168 Mass., 425, 47 N. E., 196; Massa- 
chusetts National Bank vs. Snow, 187 
Mass., 159, 72 N. E., 959). The de- 
fendant, while not expressly conced- 
ing this, rests his defense solely on the 
ground that, because his clerk had . no 
express authority to deliver the check 
to the payee, it was unlawfully put in 
circulation, and the contract being in- 
complete, no title passed to the plaintiff 
by its subsequent negotiation (Fearing 
vs. Clark, 16 Gray, 74, 77 Am. Dec., 
394; Hill vs. Hall, 1 91 Mass., 253, 265, 
77 N. E., 831). But the check was in 
the hands of the plaintiff as a holder in 
due course, and as to him a valid deliv- 
ery by the defendant was conclusively 
presumed, even if this defense would 
have been open as between the original 
parties (Rev. Laws, c. 73, Sec. 33; 
Massachusetts National Bank vs. Snow, 
187 Mass., 159, 163. 72 N. E., 9 59). 
We are, therefore, not called upon to 
decide whether there w'as other evi- 
dence upon which, under suitable in- 
structions, the jury could have found 
either actual or constructive delivery. It 
accordingly follows that the ruling re- 
quested could not properly have been 
given, and the case was rightly submit- 
ted to the jury. 

Exceptions overruled. 



AUTHORITY OF CASHIER — 
REPRESENTA TIONS MADE 

TO COMPANY INSURING FI- 
DELITY OF BOOKKEEPER . 

NATIONAL BANK OF TARENTUM vs. 
EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF PITTSBURGH. 

SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, JAN. 

4, 1909. 

Where the directors of a bank through 
long usage, permit the cashier to act with- 
out their express authority in matters in 
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which they might lawfully authorize him 
to act, they cannot, after such action upon 
his part, be heard to deny his authority, 
to the detriment of tlwse who relied upon 
It. 

Where the duty of arranging with a 
surety company for the renewal of the 
bond of the bookkeeper is committed to 
the cashier, the bank will be bound by his 
representations. 

T> OTTER, At the instance, and 
under the direction, of his em- 
ployer, the National Bank of Taren- 
tum, and at the cost of the bank, one 
James H. Ekas obtained from the de- 
fendant company a fidelity bond for 
the sum of $ 10 , 000 , conditioned to 
make good to the bank all pecuniary 
loss sustained by it through any fraud 
•or dishonesty on the part of the said 
Ekas in connection with his duties as 
bookkeeper during the continuance 
of the bond. It covered a period of 
twelve months, ending April 10 , 1899 - 
Its provisions were extended from 
year to year, upon the payment of an 
additional annual premium, until 
April 10, 1904. Attached to the origi- 
nal application was a statement, signed 
by the cashier on behalf of the bank, 
commending the applicant, giving the 
time of his previous service with the 
employer, etc., and certifying that his 
.accounts had been properly examined 
And found correct in every respect. 

Each year, prior to April 10, the 
trust company sent the bank a notice 
of which the following is a copy: 

"‘To National Bank of Tarentum, 
Tarentum, Pa. 

“Dear Sir: We hereby notify you 

that bond No. 11, for $10,000, issued 
by this company on James H. Ekas, in 
your employ as bookkeeper, will ex- 
pire on the tenth day of April next. 
The premium, $40.00, should be paid 
on or before the date of expiration, 
otherwise the bond will lapse. Kindly 
have the certificate below filled in and 
signed, and forward with remittance 
for premium, when the renewal re- 
ceipts will be sent to von. 

“Yours respectfully, 

“Theophilus Sproull, President.” 

To this was attached the certificate 



referred to in the notice. These cer- 
tificates were all in the same form, and 
were all filled out in the same way and 
returned to the trust company. The 
last certificate was as follows: 

“To the Equitable Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh : 

“This is to certify that on April 10, 
1908, the books and accounts of Mr. 
James H. Ekas, in our employ as 
bookkeeper, were examined by us and 
that we found them correct in every 
respect, and all moneys handled by him 
accounted for to the best of our knowl-r 
edge and belief. He has performed hi$ 
duties in an acceptable and satisfac- 
tory manner. We know of nothing in 
his habits or antecedents affecting un- 
favorably his title to confidence, and 
we know of no reason why the guaranty 
bond issued on his behalf by the Equit- 
able Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
should not be continued. 

“[Signature] O. C. Camp, 
“On Behalf of National Bank of Tar- 
entum. Employer. 

“His salary is now $900. Dated at 
Tarentum, Pa., April 10, 1908.” 

It was provided in the bond that in 
case of its extension the company 
should be liable for any dishonest act 
of the employe occurring between the 
original date of the bond, and the limit 
of the extension. In June, 1904, it 
was found that Ekas had been syste- 
matically, defrauding the bank, and the 
amount of his defalcation was subse- 
quently fixed at $9,200, for the re- 
coverv of which sum this suit was 
brought upon the bond. The trust 
company defended on the ground that 
the statements contained in the certifi- 
cates as to the examination of his ac- 
counts were untrue, and that therefore 
the defendant could not be held liable 
on the bond which had been issued or 
extended upon the faith of the repre- 
sentations in the certificates. 

The trial judge refused binding in- 
structions for either plaintiff or de- 
fendant, and submitted to the jury two 
questions : ( 1 ) Whether the bank 

must be considered to have authorized 
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its cashier to sign the renewal certifi- 
cates; and (2) whether the statements 
in these certificates were untrue or sub- 
stantially true. The verdict was for 
the defendant, and judgment was en- 
tered thereon. Plaintiff has appealed, 
and by the assignments of error raises 
substantially but one question, and 
that is as to whether it was entitled to 
binding instructions in its favor. 

It was not shown by the testimony 
that the board of directors knew of 
the making of the certificates at the 
time they were made by the cashier. 
But it clearly appears that thev were 
made in response to a written inquiry 
addressed to the bank, which was re- 
ceived by the bank, and was answered 
by its executive officer, who was 
charged with the business of conduct- 
ing its correspondence. We have no 
doubt whatever but that the making of 
the certificate in each case was an act 
done in the regular course of business 
of the bank, by its proper officer au- 
thorized to represent it in that respjet, 
and dealing with the surety company 
for and on behalf of the bank. 

The information asked for by the 
trust company was entirely proper for 
its guidance in the transaction, and the 
renewal of the bond from year to year 
was, without doubt, made upon the 
faith of the statements contained in 
the certificate. The bank cannot be 
heard in disavowal of the representa- 
tions made by its executive officer, 
which led the defendant company to 
agree to continue its responsibility. It 
certainly cannot be permitted to claim 
the benefit of the action of its cashier 
in procuring from the trust company 
the various extensions of the bond, 
and at the same time repudiate the 
terms of the representations made by 
him for that purpose. 

It is apparent from the evidence in 
this case that the directors gave but 
scant personal attention to the manage- 
ment of the bank, and that the control 
of its affairs was left largely to the 
cashier. The board of* directors met 
infrequently, sometimes only once a 
month. There is no question but that 
the action of the cashier in making the 



certificates was something which he 
might very properly have been author- 
ized by the board of directors to do 
had the matter been brought to their 
attention. Beyond a doubt the board 
would have authorized the making of 
any proper certificate for the renewal 
of the bond, just as they did in the first 
application. 

The law is well settled that, where 
the directors of a bank, through long 
usage, permit the cashier to act without 
their express authority in matters in 
which they might lawfully authorize 
him to act, they cannot, after such ac- 
tion upon his part, be heard to deny 
his authority, to the detriment of those 
who have relied upon it. (See Morse 
on Banks, § 1()5, par. c; Davenport vs. 
Stone, 101 Mich. 521, 62 N. W. 722, 53 
Am. St. Rep. K)7.) 

In the present case, when the de- 
falcation was finally discovered by 
means of an audit, which should have 
been made years before, it was the 
cashier, acting in behalf of the bank as 
before, who presented the claim to the 
defendant company. We are fully 
satisfied that the evidence was ample to 
justify the jury in finding that the 
cashier had authority to make the cer- 
tificates, and that his action in so doing 
was binding upon the bank. 

Turning now to the contents of the 
certificates, we find set forth in each of 
them that on or about their dates the 
books and accounts of Ekas were ex- 
amined, and found correct in every re- 
spect. This statement was repeated 
from year to year during the period of 
the defalcations for which recovery is 
sought. And yet the statement of 
claim filed in this case, based on the re- 
sults of the audit, shows that during 
the first year of the operation of the 
bond, a sum aggregating $1,100 was 
abstracted by the bookkeeper in smaller 
amounts, periodically taken with almost 
monthly regularity, and covered in the 
books by raising the figures of his ac- 
counts. 

In the second year the process was 
repeated, and a total of $1,600 was 
taken in the same way. In the third 
year the amount ran up to $1 .800, and 
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in the remaining years of the period the 
sums taken and covered in the accounts 
in the same way were sufficient to bring 
the aggregate loss to the bank up to 
$9,200. The method pursued by Ekas 
was the simple one of changing the 
footings upon his journal enough to 
-cover the amount of his shortage, and 
posting the altered amount to the gen- 
eral ledger, leaving the postings to the 
individual ledger untouched. Had an 
effective audit, similar to the one which 
was finally made, been made by the 
Rank at any time during any one of the 
years in which the shortages occurred, 
or had any examination which included 
a comparison of the aggregate footings 
of the individual ledger with those of 
the general ledger, been made, it would 
have shown the discrepancy, and a care- 
ful scrutiny would have revealed the 
fraudulent practices of the bookkeeper. 
The necessity for such a comparison 
upon the part of those in charge of the 
bank would be obvious to any one with 
the most elementary knowledge of the 
keeping of banking accounts. 

It appears, further, from the testi- 
mony that the trial balances as taken 
from the ledger and presented from 
time to time by Ekas were out of bal- 
ance, and that the errors were allowed 
to go uncorrected. This in itself was 
notice that something was wrong, and 
should have prevented the issue of any 
such certificate as was given to the de- 
fendant company. The cashier testi- 
fied that, if a trial balance had been 
taken from the individual ledger, and 
compared with the general ledger, at 
any time during the existence of the 
shortages, the discrepancy would have 
been discovered, if the trial balance had 
been taken correctly. 

Yet the evidence shows that, in the 
face of these admitted irregularities, 
and in the absence of any genuine or 
thorough audit of the books and ac- 
counts, in answer to its inquiry year 
after year, the trust company received 
from the bank the certificate of its ex- 
ecutive officer that the books and ac- 
counts of Ekas had been examined, and 
found correct in every respect. If the 
jury credited the undisputed evidence 



in this case, it could have reached no 
other conclusion than that which it did 
in its finding that the certificates were 
in fact untrue, and misleading to the 
defendant company. 

The evidence as to the entries made 
by the bookkeeper in the books of the 
bank, and as to the character of the 
examinations of the accounts by the 
board of directors, and with respect to 
the certificates made by the cashier was 
all relevant and competent testimony, 
and was properly admitted by the trial 
judge. Nor do we see any error in the 
portions of the charge to the jury to 
which exception has been taken. 

The assignments of error are all over- 
ruled, and the judgment is affirmed. 



LOST CHECK— ACTION ON. 

SMITH vs. NELSON. 

SUPREME COURT OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

JULY 27 , 1909 . 

A suit in equity will be to recover upon 
a lost check, though in decreeing a recovery 
the court will protect defendant by a 
suitable provision for indemnity. 

Indorsement of a check by the payee, 
and delivery to a third party, who retained 
possession thereof, operates as an equitable 
assignment pro tanto of the funds of the 
drawer in the bank, so as to permit the 
holders to sue the bank for the recovery 
of such funds as it held when it received 
notice of the check to the extent thereof. 

Where plaintiff received a check from 
defendant, and mailed the same to his 
debtor, but the check was lost, plaintiff 
still remained responsible for its amount 
to the debtor, and retained title in himself, 
and could sue on the same as a lost check. 

W lie re the drawer of a check, drew out 
of the bank all the money that it was sup- 
posed to be drawn on, and converted the 
same to his own use, the mailing of the 
check by the payee to a third party, his 
debtor, would not operate to assign to the 
debtor the funds in the bank to the ex- 
tent of the check. 

A LDRICH, A. A., J. (omitting part 
of the opinion) : The question 

for decision is, Does the complaint as 
amended state a good cause of action, 
entitling the plaintiff to equitable re- 
lief? The complaint alleges that the 
plaintiff had sold to the defendant a 
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number of cattle for $259.32; that the 
defendant gave the plaintiff, in condi- 
tional payment of the same a check 
upon the Columbian Banking & Trust 
Company, payable to the order of 
plaintiff, which check the plaintiff in- 
dorsed overpayable specially to the or- 
der of a party in Georgia, whom plaint- 
iff owed on his part for the same cattle; 
that plaintiff deposited the check in the 
post office, properly addressed to the 
party in Georgia, but the said check, 
as plaintiff is informed and believes, 
was lost in the mails, and was never 
delivered to the said party in Georgia, 
and has never at any time been received 
by him. 

The allegation of the complaint, 
therefore, is that the check which was 
given in payment for the cattle, had 
been lost, and never used, and the com- 
plaint upon the whole must be construed 
to be a suit upon a lost check. 

The authorities in this state are con- 
clusive to the effect that a suit will lie 
upon a lost note, and that in such case, 
when the suit is upon a lost note, the 
proper course is for the loser to go 
into equity, when by a decree of the 
court sufficient indemnity can be re- 
quired to relieve the defendant from 
the danger of being made liable a sec- 
ond time. (Whitesides vs. Wallace, 2 
Speers, 193; Davis & Tarlton vs. Ben- 
bow, 2 Bailey, 427; Chewning vs. Sin- 
gleton, 2 Hill, Eq. 371 ; -Wardlaw vs. 
Gray's Adm'rs, Dud. Eq. 85.) The 
principle of these cases will apply 
equally to other lost negotiable instru- 
ments including checks. 

It follows from the decisions in this 
state that there is no doubt that an ac- 
tion in equity will lie to recover upon 
a lost note or check, and that in such 
case in decreeing a recovery the court 
will protect the defendant by a suita- 
ble provision for indemnitv. 

The respondent raises the ground 
that the authorities do not apply, inas- 
much as it appears upon the face of 
the complaint that the check which is 
the subject of the action was assigned 
and transferred to a party in Georgia, 
and that the plaintiff is not the real 
party in interest, and had no title to 



the check. If the check were in ex- 
istence, and in the hands of a third 
party, duly indorsed over to him, such 
third party as the final holder would 
have a right of action against both the 
plaintiff as indorser and the defendant 
as the maker of the check. 

The plaintiff, however, as payee 
would also have a right of action 
against the defendant as maker. They* 
would both be liable to the holder of the 
check, but the defendant as the original 
maker would continue liable to the 
plaintiff as original payee or as in- 
dorser until the debt represented by 
the check was settled. The rule is pre- 
cisely the same as exists between the 
maker and the successive indorsers ac- 
cording to succession on an inland bill 
of exchange or a promissory note. (2 
Daniel on Nego. Insts. (4th Ed.) §§ 
1651, 1652); each indorser being liable 
to all subsequent indorsees as the maker 
is liable to all indorsers. 

Any indorser who is called upon by 
the holder to pay can enforce the lia- 
bility against the maker; the liability 
of the maker being enforced for the 
benefit of the actual holder at the time 
of the trial. So, also, if the check which 
was delivered to the plaintiff had been 
by him actually indorsed over and deliv- 
ered to a third party, and was in the 
possession of such third party, it would 
operate as an equitable assignment pro 
tanto of the funds of the drawer in the 
bank, so as to permit the holder to sue 
the bank for the recovery of such funds 
as were in the bank, whenever it re- 
ceived notice of the check, to the ex- 
tent of the check. (Bank vs. Bank, 
74 S. C. 210, 54 S. E. 364, 114 Am. St. 
Rep. 991.) 

The case presented is in a different 
class. The complaint alleges that the 
check is lost; that it never has been re- 
ceived by, and is not in the possession 
of, the party in Georgia to whom it 
was addressed. This is a part of the 
plaintiff's allegations, and at the time 
of the trial it may be incumbent on 
him to sustain it by the proper proof. 
Assuming, however, that it be true, as 
alleged in the complaint, that the check 
has been lost, and ha*j never been re- 
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ceived, and is not now held by the party 
in Georgia, does the mere fact of hav- 
ing mailed it to such party divest the 
original holder of his interest, so as 
that he is not able to sue the drawer 
upon it? 

We hold that if the check was lost 
and never delivered to the party to 
whom it was addressed, and the plaint- 
iff still remained responsible for its 
amount to the party in Georgia, whom 
he intended to pay thereby, the original 
holder has title in himself, and can sue 
upon the check as a lost check. The 
case of Savannah National Bank vs. 
Haskins et al., 101 Mass. 8 70, 3 Am. 
Rep. 373, is exactly to the point, and 
the reasoning of the case commends 
itself to us. 

The case of Mitchell vs. Byrne, 6 
Rich. Law, 171, is not applicable to the 
present case. In that case the bills of 
exchange paid by Moon in Liverpool 
were paid simply for the honor of the 
plaintiff, Mitchell & Co., and Moon 
himself stated that he had accepted 
and paid the bills of exchange of 
plaintiff only for the honor of the 
plaintiffs, and looked to them solely for 
repayment. He did not look at all to 
Booth, who was the original party upon 
whom the bills had been drawn by 
Mitchell & Co. 

We cannot hold that, although the 
holder of a bill paid for the honor of 
the drawer holds it as indorser, with all 
the rights against the parties to the bill 
which indorser can confer, yet there is 
nothing to prevent the holder surren- 
dering the bill to the party for whose 
honor the bill was paid, and relinquish- 
ing to him all the holder’s rights in the 
instrument, and that, such being Moon's 
intention, Mitchell & Co. remained 
creditors of Booth as holders of the 
biUs. 

In the present case the plaintiff 
substantially occupies the same posi- 
tion that was occupied by Mitchell & 
Co. in the case of Mitchell vs. Byrne. 
The original debt was due to the plaint- 
iff in this cause, as it was due to 
Mitchell & Co. in Mitchell vs. Byrne. 
In neither case had that debt been ac- 
tually paid. In the present case the 



check given for its payment has been 
lost, and the defendant has himself 
withdrawn from the bank on which the 
check was drawn the funds on which 
the check was to operate. 

In the Mitchell vs. Byrne case the 
bills of exchange drawn on Booth had 
been accepted by Booth, and his accept- 
ance dishonored at maturity, and they 
were then taken up by Moon to pro- 
tect the commercial honor of Mitchell 
& Co. The court practically held that, 
because Moon had taken up the bills to 
protect Mitchell & Co.'s honor, that did 
not release Booth, who had dishonored 
his acceptances, and who still remained 
liable to Mitchell & Co. on the original 
debt; Mitchell & Co. being responsible 
over to Moon. So in the present case 
the plaintiff is still liable over to the 
party in Georgia for the cattle. The 
loss of the check cannot operate to give 
the cattle to the defendant for nothing, 
and the defendant still vemains liable 
to the original payee, the plaintiff. 

As the plaintiff in the present case oc- 
cupies the position of Mitchell & Co. 
in Mitchell vs. Byrne, so the defendant 
Nelson occupies the relative position of 
Booth. Both Nelson and Booth are 
the parties primarily liable on the in- 
struments, Nelson on his check, and 
Booth on his acceptance, and the reason 
of the rule is that the party primarily 
liable to the original condition should 
remain so until there is payment or sat- 
isfaction in some way to the original 
creditor. The defendant can suffer no 
loss by meeting his obligations, as the 
complaint alleges the willingness of the 
plaintiff to give (as it is the duty of 
the court to require) such indemnity 
as to the court shall seem proper to 
properly secure and indemnify the de- 
fendant from any loss or damage by 
reason of being again asked to make 
good the lost check. 

We also fail to see how the defend- 
ant can be entitled to rely upou the 
claim that the mailing of the check to 
the party in Georgia operated to assign 
to such party the funds in the bank to 
the extent of the check, in the face of 
the fact, as alleged in the complaint, 
and which must be taken as admitted 
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on this hearing, that the defendant af- 
ter the issue of the check drew out of 
the bank all the money that the check 
was supposed to be drawn upon, and 
assigned and converted the same to his 
own use. He. therefore, has now in 
his own possession the very money 
which he claims to have been assigned 
in the bank by reason of the check, and 
there is nothing in the bank w’hich the 
check can operate on as an assignment. 

We hold that the complaint does set 
out a good cause of action in equity 
in favor of the plaintiff against the de- 
fendant, and it is accordingly adjudged 
that the judgment below be reversed, 
and that the cause be remanded to the 
court of common pleas for Charleston 
county for further proceedings in ac- 
cordance with this judgment. 



NEGO TIABLE INSTR UMENTS 

law —Promissory note — 

STIPULATION FOR ATTOR- 
NEY’S FEE— NOTICE OF DIS- 
HONOR. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SHA- 
WANO vs. MILLER. 

SUPREME COURT OF WI8CON8IN, APRIL 20, 

1909. 

In all cases where the Negotiable In- 
struments Law conflicts with the rules pre- 
viously established by the courts the statute 
must govern. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law 
a note is negotiable which provides for an 
attorney’s fee only on collection by attor- 
ney, after dishonor. 

The day after the date of dishonor of 
the note in question the mail which would 
carry a notice of such dishonor to the in- 
dorser left between 9 and 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. The notice was not deposited 
in the post office until the evening of that 
day, and insufficient postage was placed 
thereon, and it was returned to the sender 
the following day, and on the fifth day 
thereafter the notice was again deposited 
in the post office, with the postage properly 
paid. If eld, that the notice of dishonor 

was insufficient to bind the indorser. 

npHE instrument sued on was duly 
made and delivered so as to take 
effect according to its tenure, the same 
being, before delivery, duly indorsed 



by defendant. Before maturity the in- 
strument was placed with plaintiff for 
collection in due course, the cashier be- 
ing informed, at the time, of defend- 
ant’s residence. At the time the in- 
dorsement was made the payee was in- 
formed that the defendant received his 
mail by rural free delivery and as to 
the route reaching plaintiff. Inde- 
pendently of that, the payee knew the 
facts of which he was so informed and 
the cashier also knew where defendant 
resided. 

All mail with postage prepaid de- 
posited in the post office before 9-25 
a. m. on any week day for persons re- 
siding on the particular route was cus- 
tomarily delivered on the same day. 
The note was dishonored Saturday, 
February 24, 1906. Notice thereof 
with one cent postage paid, whereas two 
cents was required, was deposited in the 
post office the evening of the following 
Monday. It was immediately placed 
with plaintiff’s mail for return because 
of the insufficient postage and was re- 
ceived by it, in due course, the follow r - 
ing day. 

On the fifth day thereafter, between 
6 and 8 p. m., the notice was again de- 
posited in the post office, properly ad- 
dressed and postage properly paid. 
Thereafter the paper was, for value, 
sold and duly indorsed to plaintiff 
without recourse and defendant refused 
payment because he w T as not properly 
notified of the dishonor. 

On such facts the court decided that 
the instrument was a negotiable promis- 
sory note and that defendant was not 
liable because notice of dishonor was 
not properly given. Judgment was ren- 
dered accordingly. 

Marshall, J. (after stating the facts 
as above) : The court is of the opinion 

that, by the fair meaning of the instru- 
ment sued on, payment of attorney’s 
fees was provided for only on collection 
by an attorney after dishonor. That 
would seem to be the case as an original 
matter and like clauses in similar in- 
struments have uniformly received that 
construction, as indicated in cases cited 
to our attention and others: Sperry vs. 
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Horr, 32 Iowa, 184; Shenandoah Na- 
tional Bank vs. Marsh, 89 Iowa, 273, 56 
N. W. 458, 48 Am. St. Rep. 381 ; Farm- 
ers’ Nat. Bank vs. Sutton Mfg. Co., 52 
Fed. 191, 3 C. C. A. 1, 17 L. R. A. 
595. 

Such being the case the instrument 
was negotiable under subdivision 2, 
§ 1,675, of the negotiable instrument 
law (chapter 356, p. 684, Laws 1899 )> 
providing that “the sum payable is a 
sum certain * * * although it is 

to be paid * * * with costs of col- 

lection or an attorney’s fee, in case 
payment shall not be made at maturity.” 
That was considerately designed to su- 
persede the judicial rule in Morgan vs. 
Edwards, 53 Wis. 599, 11 N. W. 21, 40 
Am. Rep. 781; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Larsen, 60 Wis. 206, 19 N. W. 67, 50 
Am. Rep. 365; Peterson vs. Bank, 78 
Wis. 113, 47 N. W. 368; Kimball Co. 
vs. Mellon, 80 Wis. 133, 48 N. W. 
1,100, and similar cases. 

In all situations where the negotiable 
instrument law passed in 1899 conflicts 
with our adjudications, as to instru- 
ments made subsequent to that time, 
the former rules. 

When the negotiable instrument law 
was enacted a conflict of judicial au- 
thority on the subject in hand and 
others existed. In some states a clause 
similar to that here was held to render 
the amount payable on the instrument 
uncertain and to destroy its negotiabil- 
ity. In many other states the obligation 
as to costs of collection was held to be 
contingent upon collection after dis- 
honor, to appertain to the remedy for a 
breach of the primary contract not to 
the debt itself, and, therefore, not to 
render the amount uncertain, militating 
against negotiability. To supersede the 
conflict by a general rule the provision 
of the negotiable instrument statute 
quoted was incorporated therein. 

The law relating to proceedings to fix 
the liability of an indorser of a prom- 
issory note, in case of dishonor by the 
maker, was different in some states than 
in others, and for harmony on that as 
to the time and manner of giving notice 
of dishonor to the indorser it was pro- 



vided by subdivision 34, § 1,678, of the 
negotiable instrument statute that 
“where the person giving and the per- 
son to recieve notice reside* in different 
places, the notice must be given * * * 
if sent by mail” by depositing it “in the 
post office in time to go by mail the day 
following the day of dishonor, or, if 
there be no mail at a convenient hour on 
that day, by the next mail thereafter.” 

Here notice was not sent till after 
time for mail on the first secular day 
after dishonor though there was ample 
opportunity to do so. The departure 
time for the mail was between 9 and 
10 o’clock of such day. That was cer- 
tainly a convenient time within the 
meaning of the statute. No excuse is 
found in the evidence for not depositing 
the notice with postage fully paid so as 
to have reached the respondent by such 
mail. The deposit on the evening of 
that day, after ordinary business hours 
and long after the closing of the mail 
for such day, as regards the route by 
which it must have been known the 
notice would reach respondent, if at all, 
clearly was too late. If that were not 
so. failure to prepay the postage so 
notice would go out bv the next mail 
and failure to remedy the mistake after 
knowledge thereof for several days 
thereafter released the indorser beyond 
any possible question. 

Judgment affirmed. 

Winslow, C. «/., took no part. 



DEPOSIT MADE TO MEET OUT - 
ST A NDING CHECKS— CHARG- 
ING OFF INDEBTEDNESS TO 
BANK . 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HAZ- 
ARD vs. BARGER. 

COURT OF APPEALS OF KENTUCKY, JAN. 

22, 1909. 

If a bank receives a general deposit from 
one who is indebted to it, it has the right 
to charge against that deposit the amount 
of any indebtedness due to it; but if the 
bank receives a deposit with notice that 
it is made for the purpose of meeting 
outstanding checks drawn by the depositor, 
it has no right to charge the account with 
sums due from him. 
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f^UNN, 1 Prior to the year 1906 
there was a bank in Hazard, 
Ky., known as “The Hazard Bank/* 
which was incorporated under the laws 
of this state. S. C. Colwell had busi- 
ness transactions with this bank by 
which he became its debtor in a sum ex- 
ceeding $1,500, for which he executed 
his note. 

The bank obtained a judgment upon 
the note, and an execution was issued 
thereon, and Colwell replevied it. When 
the replevin bond became due he failed 
to pay it, and an execution was issued 
upon it and placed in the hands of the 
coroner of that county. All the claim 
was paid, except about $535, for which 
Colwell gave a check to the coroner, on 
some bank in Winchester, Ky. This 
check was given February, 1907, and 
was sent to Winchester for collection, 
but payment was refused. Some time 
before this check was given, the bank 
referred to ceased to do business as a 
state bank, and organized as a national 
bank, and was thereafter known as “The 
First National Bank of Hazard.” 

It appears from the record that Col- 
well had no dealings and no account 
with either of the banks, after the judg- 
ment was rendered against him in favor 
of the Hazard Bank, until the transac- 
tions occurred which are the subject of 
this litigation. 

About the 1st day of March, 1907, 
Colwell purchased a raft of logs from 
appellees, agreeing to pay them there- 
for $1,064.30, and at about the same 
time employed three persons to aid him 
with the raft; and on the second day 
of March he gave to appellees a check 
on appellant bank for the purchase 
price of the logs, and to Dorch & Co. 
a check for $20, one to J. H. Ham- 
mons for $39.85, and to R. C. Hill for 
$20, making the total sum of the checks 
$1,144.15. Colwell had no money in 
appellant bank to meet these checks, 
but on the next day he went to Irvine, 
Ky., and there obtained a check from 
John Morgan, drawn on a bank in 
Richmond, Ky., payable to himself, for 
the sum of $1,144.15, the exact amount 
of the total of the checks he had issued 
on appellant bank. 



At the time he was in Irvine he saw 
C. G. Bowman, president of appellant 
bank, and gave the check to him to 
carry to Hazard, with directions to place 
it to his credit in the bank. He told 
Bowman at the time that he had drawn 
some checks on this bank, and that, if 
they reached there before the one he 
handed him, the cashier would protest 
them. Bowman did not return to Haz- 
ard as soon as he thought he would at 
the time Colwell gave him the check, so 
he mailed it to appellant without any 
statement of the purpose of the deposit. 
As soon as the check arrived at the bank 
the cashier sent it to Richmond for col- 
lection, but did not learn that it would 
be paid until March 12. In the mean- 
time the four checks drawn by Colwell 
had arrived at appellant bank, but were 
not paid. Bowman, the president of the 
bank, returned to Hazard and was in 
the bank when the information was re- 
ceived from Richmond that the check 
drawn by Morgan payable to Colwell, 
for $1,144.15, had been honored. Then 
it was that the cashier of the bank, in 
accordance with the order of Bowman, 
its president, gave Colwell credit for 
the $1,144.15, and charged him with 
the balance due on the judgment re- 
ferred to, to wit, $535. After deduct- 
ing this sum from the amount of the 
check, there was not enough left to pay 
appellees* check, arid it was protested. 
Afterwards, the bank paid the other 
three checks above mentioned, and paid 
out the remainder on checks drawn 
thereafter by Colwell. 

Appellees instituted this action to re- 
cover $1,064,30, the amount of their 
protested check with its interest, and 
alleged that the deposit of Colwell was 
a special deposit for the payment of the 
four first described checks; that that 
fact was known to its president at the 
time their check was protested ; that 
appellant and Colwell acted in collusion 
to defraud them out of their money; 
that Colwell was insolvent at the time, 
which was known by appellant’s offi- 
cials; that it had ijo right or authority 
to charge the $535, which was secured 
to it by the replevin bond referred to, 
against this deposit which was placed 
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there to meet their check and the three 
other small ones. The answer of ap- 
pellant controverted the allegations of 
the petition. The case was tried by a 
jury, which returned a verdict in be- 
half of appellees. 

Appellant contends that it is entitled 
to a reversal for the reason that there 
was no evidence sustaining appellees’ 
cause of action; that it was entitled to 
a peremptory instruction to the jury to 
find for it; because the court gave im- 
proper instructions, and refused to give 
proper instructions offered by it. 

We are of the opinion that there was 
testimony tending to show that Bow- 
man, the president of the bank, knew, 
or had reasons to know, that when ap- 
pellees’ check was protested the deposit 
made by Colwell was a special deposit 
to meet the check of appellees and the 
other three small ones. Colwell and 
Bowman both swore that at the time of 
the delivery of the check to Bowman, on 
the Richmond bank, Colwell told him 
that he had drawn some checks on ap- 
pellant; and wanted to get the check 
then delivered to Bowman to appellant 
before the others reached there, so that 
thev would not be protested. 

In our opinion this was notice to 
Bowman that the deposit about to be 
made by Colwell was made for the 
special purpose of meeting these out- 
standing checks issued by Colwell. 
Bowman was asked the following ques- 
tions, to which he answered as follows: 
“Q. Did you get home before the pro- 
test of the Barger check? A. I think 
I did. Q. You were at home when it 
came in? A. No, sir. Q. Did }’ou 
know the cashier had protested it? A. 
I knew he would. Q. Did you come 
home the day it was protested? A. 
Yes, sir, the day it was protested. Q. 
Did you come in before it was pro- 
tested? A. Yes, sir. Q. Why didn’t 
you tell him not to do it? A. There 
were not sums sufficient to pay it. 

Further along in his deposition, he 
stated that the reason that there was 
not enough to pay appellees’ check was 
because the bank had charged Colwell’s 
account with the balance of the judg- 
ment debt. The evidence conduces to 



show that Bowman had been informed 
by Colwell that he had drawn checks on 
his bank, and wanted this deposit made 
before they reached the bank, for fear 
his checks payable to appellees and the 
other persons named would be protested. 
When Bowman returned from Irvine to 
Hazard he found the four checks drawn 
by Colwell in his bank, which amounted 
to exactly the same amount as the de- 
posit. This fact was some evidence to a 
reasonable mind that these checks were 
the ones referred to by Colwell when 
he delivered the check to Bowman in 
Irvine, Ky. With these facts in his 
possession. Bowman directed the cash- 
ier of the bank to charge Colwell’s ac- 
count with the old judgment debt and 
protest the check of appellees. 

There wos other evidence introduced, 
some of which tended to support ap- 
pellees’ claim and some conducing to 
show that appellees had no cause of 
action. But we have referred, especial- 
ly, to the above facts to show that the 
court committed no error in refusing 
the peremptory instruction on behalf of 
appellant. 

The court gave to the jury three ^in- 
structions. The first is as follows: If 

you shall believe from the evidence that 
S. C. Colwell, on or about March 1, 
1907, drew a check on the First Nation- 
al Bank of Hazard, Ky., directing said 
bank to pay to the plaintiffs herein 
$1,064.30, and that thereafter, and on 
about March 3, 1907, the said Colwell 
delivered to C. G. Bowman, at Irvine, 
Ky., a check for an amount sufficient to 
pav checks drawn to plaintiffs to be de- 
posited in defendant bank to his credit 
for the purpose of paying the check 
drawn to plaintiffs, and that said check 
was delivered to said Bowman with in- 
structions to be deposited* in defendant 
bank for the purpose of paying out- 
standing checks delivered to the plaint- 
iffs, and that said check delivered to 
said Bowman was collected by said bank 
before the protest of plaintiffs’ check, 
and that said bank had notice through 
C. G. Bowman, or otherwise, that said 
deposit was made for the purpose of 
paying the plaintiffs’ outstanding check. 
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then they will find for the plaintiffs the 
sum of $1,064.30.” 

The second instruction authorized the 
jury to find for appellees if the}' be- 
lieved from the evidence that appellant 
bank fraudulently appropriated any part 
of the money deposited to the payment of 
its old judgment, and by reason of such 
appropriation it did not have sufficient 
money in its bank, due Colwell, for the 
payment of appellees' check. The 
third was to the effect that, if the jury 
did not believe from the evidence as 
stated in instruction Nos. 1 and 2, then 
they would find for appellant. 

The instructions offered by appellant, 
which the court refused to give, in sub- 
stance included the same ideas expressed 
in the instructions given by the court. 
About the only diff erence is, the instruc- 
tion offered bv appellant used the 
words, “a special deposit to the credit 
of Colwell for the special purpose of 
meeting the check of appellees”; and 
the instruction given by the court used 
the words, “to be deposited in defend- 
ant bank for the purpose of paying 
outstanding checks delivered to the 
plaintiffs, and that said check delivered 
to said Bowman was collected by said 
bank before the protest of plaintiffs' 



check, and that said bank had notice 
through C. G. Bowman, or otherwise, 
that said deposit was made for the pur- 
pose of paying the plaintiffs’ outstand- 
ing check.” We are of the opinion that 
the court committed no error prejudical 
to the substantial rights of apoellant in 
the giving of the instructions. 

The law is that, if a bank receives a 
general deposit from one who is indebt- 
ed to it, the bank has the right to charge 
the depositor’s account with such indebt- 
edness; but if the bank receives a de- 
posit with notice that it is made for the 
purpose of meeting outstanding checks 
drawn by the depositor, it has no right 
to charge the depositor’s account with 
sums due it by the depositor, and thus 
defeat the person holding the outstand- 
ing claims from collecting their checks. 
This rule applies only when the bank 
has notice of the previous appropriation 
of the sum deposited, or, in other words, 
that it is a special deposit to meet out- 
standing checks issued by the depositor. 

In our opinion, there was testimony 
introduced which supported the verdict 
of the jury. 

For these reasons, the judgment of 
the lower court is affirmed. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



SELECTION OF CHECKS WHERE 
ACCOUNT INSUFFICIENT TO 
PAY ALL. 

New York, October 12, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Please answer the following ques- 
tion in the next issue of your Magazine: 
A’s balance is $749, and two checks are 
received through the clearings amounting to 
$720. During the forenoon, and before 
the bookkeeper lias actually entered these 
checks, a check for $100 is presented at 
the window of the paying teller. Should 
we pay this check and return one of the 
others, or should we pay the others, and 
refuse the one presented at the window? 

Teller. 

Answer: As good a rule as any 

would be to pay the checks in the order 
of their presentment, and though the 



checks received through the clearings 
had not been entered, they were still to 
be regarded as having been presented. 
This rule of paying checks in the order 
of their presentment is important in the 
few states where the drawing and de- 
livery of a check is regarded as an 
equitable assignment of the deposit pro 
tanto. This theory of an equitable as- 
signment, however, never prevailed in 
New York, nor does it exist in any state 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has been adopted. The provision of the 
statute is: “A check of itself does not 

operate as an assignment of any part of 
the funds to the credit of the drawer 
with the bank, and the bank is not lia- 
ble to the holder, unless and until it ac- 
cepts or certifies the check.” (Sec. 325, 
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New York Act.) The holders of the 
checks, therefore, whether those pre- 
sented through the clearing house or the 
one presented at the window, would have 
no cause of action against the bank for 
its refusal to pay. The only person 
who could sue would be the drawer, and 
he could do so only upon the theory that- 
the bank had wrongfully refused to pay 
his checks. But as the fault lies with 
him for over-drawing his amount, he 
would not be heard to say that the ac- 
tion of the bank had injured him. The 
utmost that he could demand of the 
bank under such circumstances would be 
that it act in good faith and with rea- 
sonable judgment. 



CERTIFICATION OF CHECK AT 
REQUEST OF PAYEE. 

Columbus, Ohio, October 6, 1909. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Has the cashier of a bank the right 

to refuse to certify a check for the attorney 
or agent of the payee of the check where 
the check is regular in form and the funds 
to pay the same were on deposit with the 
bank? In the case in question, the drawer 
of the check had not notified the cashier 
not to certify the check, the cashier refus- 
ing to certify because he claimed he would 
be exceeding the authority vested in him 
by the depositor, as the depositor’s agent. 
He also takes the provision, that a bank 
certifying a check without the knowledge 
or at the request of its depositor, would 
be compelled to pay the check out of its 
own funds. Has the payee of a check the 
right to request certification, or does that 
privilege belong solely to the drawer of the 
check ? Bookkeeper. 



Answer: We have never known this 

point to be suggested before, and it is at 
variance with the settled practice in 
New York city and elsewhere. The 
usual custom is for a bank to certify 
its customer’s checks, no matter by 
whom presented. In the financial dis- 
trict of New York, hundreds of checks 
are presented every day for certifica- 
tion by messengers, and a teller never 
stops to inquire whether the messenger 
comes from the drawer or the payee. The 



Negotiable Instruments Law, by impli- 
cation, plainly recognizes the right of 
the holder to present the check for cer- 
tification or acceptance; for it provides 
that “where the holder of a check pro- 
cures it to be accepted or certified the 
drawer and all indorsers are discharged 
from liability thereon.’’ (Sec. 31,774, 
Ohio Act.) 



AMERICANS PREFER PAPER MON- 
EY, MEXICANS, SILVER. 

T HE circulation of metallic silver dol- 
lars has fallen in the United States 
to about 71,000,000, while silver cer- 
tificates, representing silver dollars hoarded 
in the treasury, circulate the amount of 
$^78,300,000. It is said that one minor 
cause of the recent reduction in the number 
of metal dollars outstanding is the refusal 
of the government to pay express charges 
on shipments of silver for exchange into 
certificates. But in the eastern states the 
public will have none of the bulky, pocket- 
filling coin, and the hard dollars are most- 
ly found circulating in the western states, 
though in that section there is a growing 
preference for the certificates. 

It has taken nearly 25 years here in the 
center of Mexico to get paper money into 
general circulation, and even now the people 
carry about more silver money than is usual 
in the United States, this being due, in 
great part, to the withdrawal from circu- 
lation of the convenient one-dollar and two- 
dollar paper notes which used to circulate 
freely. 

In the interior, silver is much more in 
use, although paper money is growing in 
popularity. The common people have been 
long in overcoming their prejudice against 
notes, and the humbler classes, as a rule, do 
not earn enough to be much troubled with 
the weight of the coins they carry. 

There are parts of the country where 
silver dollars, or pesos, are still hidden 
away or buried, according to immemorial 
usage. In one small town of well-to-do 
Indians, in a neighboring state, it is esti- 
mated that nearly half a million pesos 
fuertes are buried in gardens and orchards. 

But some Indian cultivators of the soil, 
of the more prosperous class, have come 
to see the utility of banks, and carry ac- 
counts in country institutions. Time will 
bring about a more general use of the banks 
and of checks . — Mexican Herald. 
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Conducted by Charles A. Conant. 




GOLD RESERVES IN ENGLAND. 



A REPORT has been made by the 
■*** gold reserve committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, which 
was appointed February 13, 1908, “to 
consider whether the gold reserves of 
the country are sufficient, and, if not, 
what remedies can be suggested.” The 
committee contained some of the most 
eminent bankers of London, selected 
from among the joint-stock banks, in- 
stitutions doing business in the colonies 
and abroad, and private banking houses. 
The report was hailed in financial cir- 
cles as more authoritative than that of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
made in May, and has excited much dis- 
cussion. The recommendations of the 
committee are embodied in the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

1. That the committee recognizes the de- 
sirability of strengthening the gold reserves 
of this country. 

9 . That the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land against government debt and securi- 
ties, commonly called the fiduciary issue, 
form an undue proportion of the whole, 
and should be reduced. 

3. That a reasonable reserve in gold 
should be held against the deposits in the 
trustee and post-office savings banks. 

4. That the bullion department of the 
Bank of England affords a means by its 
enlargement for the aggregation of gold re- 
serves held by others than the Government 
of India, namely; 

(a) The banks of the United Kingdom, 
including the Bank of England, in respect 
of such gold held against their liabilities 
in excess of till money as any of them 
may elect to deposit in the bullion de- 
partment. 

(b) Scotch and Irish banks in respect of 
all or any portion of the extra gold held 
by them against excess issues under the 
Act of 1845. 

(c) The national debt commissioners and 
the Postmaster-General in respect of the 
gold which the committee recommended 
should be held against the liabilities of 
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trustee savings banks and post-office sav- 
ings banks respectively. 

5. That all persons or companies carry- 
ing on the business of banking within the 
United Kingdom should once in every 
calendar month, in case their liabilities on 
current and deposit acounts exceed in all 
the sum of ten million pounds sterling, 
and once in every three months in all other 
cases, make a statement of their position 
showing the average amounts of liabilities 
and assets on the basis of weekly balance- 
sheets for the preceding month, or three 
preceding months, respectively, stating the 
following amounts separately: 

(a) Liabilities on current, deposit and 
other accounts. 

(b) Liabilities on notes in circulation. 

(c) Liabilities on bills accepted. 

(d) Gold and other coin and gold bul- 
lion held. 

(e) Bank of England notes held, and 
balance due by the Bank of England. 

(f) Balance due by clearing agents. 

And that a copy of the statement should 

be put up in a conspicuous place in every 
office or place where the business of the 
persons or company is carried on. 

6. That it is desirable that the Bank of 
England should make an annual return 
showing the aggregate bankers’ balances 
for each week of the previous year. 

While these recommendations are 
brief, they cover some important de- 
partures in existing banking practice. 
The essence of the suggestions in re- 
gard to the gold reserve is that there 
shall be constituted a secondary reserve 
to that of the Bank of England, which 
shall be lodged for safe custody at the 
Bank of England, each owner retaining 
absolute and independent possession and 
control, the aggregate amount of such 
deposits only to be made public. This 
recommendation is th< result of the re- 
jection of alternative proposals, — that 
the gold reserves belonging to the banks 
should be pooled or that they should be 
kept in their own vaults. Referring to 
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the merits of this r>rooosal, it is de- 
clared by Mr. J. Herbert Tritton, a 
member of the committee, in an article 
in the “London Bankers Magazine” for 
September : 

“Underlying its recommendations is 
evidently a strong feeling not merely 
that the gold in the Issue Department 
of the Bank of England, the only known 
gold reserve of the country at present, 
should be increased, but that, inasmuch 
as this is the primary source from which 
gold is taken by the exporters, there 
should be a secondary reserve at the 
center wherein surplus gold as it arrives 
might be retained, and which would not 
be open in the first instance to their at- 
tacks. Proposals for a secondary re- 
serve have, it is well known, been put 
forward from time to time only to be 
rejected on the ground that no banker 
could place any part of his assets under 
restriction, or subject to conditions of 
any sort whatever. The advocates of a 
‘“pool” overlooked this essential condi- 
tion of banking. A secondary reserve 
under the control of the Bank of Eng- 
land, unless the whole formed a part of 
its own assets, is thus out of the region 
of practical politics. In this respect the 
reDort now before us is free from objec- 
tion. 

“The secondary reserve is to be 
formed by marshalling individual re- 
serves of gold in a common center, and 
that center neither the issue department 
nor the banking department of the 
Bank of England, but in the office 
known as the bullion department, there 
to be held to the order of the individual 
depositor, on no other terms than that 
the aggregate amount should be peri- 
odically announced.” 

A secondary proposal, which is a 
corollary of keeping gold reserves at 
the Bank of England, is the extension 
of this privilege to the Scotch and Irish 
banks. It is a well known fact that 
twice in the year, in May and Novem- 
ber, these banks are compelled to draw 
gold from London, in order to increase 
their authorized note issue, which is 
frequently returned in the identical 
boxes unopened. By permitting them 



to consider their London office as a head 
office, the gold could be left with the 
Bank of England without subjecting 
the banks to the penalty for excess is- 
sues under the act of 1845. 

The suggestion that the Bank of 
England would be more dilatory in rais- 
ing the discount rate, by taking into 
consideration the secondary reserve, is 
rejected by most critics, because the 
secondary reserve would not be in any 
sense the property of the bank, but 
would form simply a safeguard to the 
banking interests of the country. The 
fact is stated by Mr. Tritton that the 
average gold holdings of the Bank of 
England for 1908 amounted to less than 
2.53 per cent, of the gross banking lia- 
bilities of all the British banks. Com- 
pared with certain visible gold holdings 
abroad, this amount is insignificant. It 
is declared by Mr. Tritton that if the 
secondary reserve were constituted, “We 
should not have to send off in hot haste 
to Paris or elsewhere for supplies of 
gold when trouble is brewing; in times 
of tension we should gain a steadying 
of public opinion; and lastly, we should 
gain an unique opportunity, owing to 
the continual passing of gold into the 
bullion department of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in conjunction with the mint, to 
keep the gold circulation of the country 
up to its full legal weight.” 

The suggestion by the committee that 
the outstanding note issue of the Bank 
of England should be reduced in pro- 
portion to the gold held is based upon 
the theory that the government should 
be called upon to pay off in gold a por- 
tion of the debt due to the bank. If by 
this means the amount of outstanding 
notes was reduced below the legal limit, 
there would emerge another feature of 
interest in the operation of the proposed 
plan, — that the Bank of England would 
have under its control an emergency is- 
sue, “to be used, not as heretofore, by 
breaking the law after an appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but with- 
in the limit of their previous reductions, 
at their sole and unfettered discretion as 
their legal right.” 

The requirement that reports shall be 
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made by the banks, — monthly in the 
case of those with liabilities exceeding 
.£10,000,000 and quarterly in other 
cases, — is considered an important part 
of the plan for strengthening gold re- 
serves. The form of report required 
will disclose the actual amount of coin 
and bullion held, which is now generally 
confused under the loose term “cash,” 
often covering deposits in other banks 
and money subject to call. The mere 
publication of such reports, based upon 
averages, it is felt would induce a com- 
petition among bankers not to be out- 
done by others in the matter of visible 
reserves. 

While the report of the committee is 
attracting much attention in London, 
steps remain to be taken to put it in 
force. There is general opposition to 
doing this by legislation, the plan being 
for voluntary action by the bankers with 
such co-operation by the government as 
is required for doing its share in regard 
to the postal savings banks. The sub- 
ject has been under agitation in Eng- 
land for a generation, but never before 
has a definite program been crystallized 
bv so representative a body as the Lon- 
don Chamber of Commerce. The “Lon- 
don Bankers Magazine” sums up the re- 
quirements of the future in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“The question is, what will be the 
next step to be taken? Who will be 
strong enough to bring about a general 
conference at which the Government, 
the Bank of England and the London 
and country banks shall be represented ? 
These are the four great interests which 
have to be considered, and all have a 
common object, namely, the securing of 
gold reserves adequately proportionate 
to the banking liabilities of the country, 
and, at the same time, seeing that it is 
done without any undue encroachment 
either upon the profit-earning capacity 
of the banks and without any undue 
depletion of the loanable capital with 
which the trade of this and other coun- 
tries is financed.” 



THE EXCHANGE WITH BRITISH 
INDIA. 

'T'HE severe trial to which the mone- 
tary system of British India was 
subjected by the failure of the crops in 
1908 was not without its aftermath. It 
required skill and diplomacy for the 
government to restore the gold reserve, 
which was half depleted by the demands 
for exchange in India on London, and 
even as late as the past summer the gov- 
ernment encountered difficulty in selling 
Council bills in London at the usual 
rate. During the week of September 9, 
an offer of £500,000 such bills resulted 
in tenders of only £86,000. Two weeks 
later, however, conditions had so 
changed that the offer of 2,000,000 ru- 
pees ($640,000) brought applications 
for 24,100,000 rupees ($7,712,000). 
Applicants at ls.3 31-32d., which was 
an advance of 1-32, only received fifty 
per cent, of the amount applied for. 
Notwithstanding this heavy demand, 
the government announced that it would 
offer only 2,000,000 rupees the follow- 
ing week, evidently with the object of 
strengthening exchange. 

The latest available report of the po- 
sition of the gold standard reserve, up 
to July 31, shows that about half of 
the loss suffered during 1908 has been 
recovered. Summing up the effects of 
this change, it is declared in the “Lon- 
don Statist” of September 1 1 last : 

“It may be remembered that between 
March 31 and August 31, 1908, the 
amount of gold and gold securities was 
reduced by fully seven and one-half 
millions, and the amount of silver in the 
gold standard reserve was increased by 
fully seven and one-half millions, owing 
to the heavy sales of sterling bills to 
support the exchange during the critical 
period. Since the cessation of sales of 
sterling bills, on August 13 of last year, 
the government have made considerable 
progress in restoring the gold character 
of the standard reserve, for the govern- 
ment have bought sterling securities to 
the amount of over three and one-quar- 
ter millions, besides accumulating £711,- 
000 of gold in India; and corresponding- 
ly they have reduced their silver hold- 
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ings by three and three-quarter millions. 
The position is shown in the following 
table, in which we contrast the position 



Gold securities . . 
Gold in India . . 
Silver in India . 
Due by Treasury 



of the gold standard reserve on March 
81 of last year, before the government 
began to draw upon London, on August 
31 last year, when their sales of sterling 
bills had ceased, and on July 31 last. 

Since the heavy demands upon the 
gold standard reserve last year, much 
discussion has taken place in India and 
in London as to whether the Indian Gov- 
ernment pursued the proper course in 
keeping nearly the whole of the reserve 
in securities, which had to be marketed 
to obtain gold, rather than in gold 
itself, “ear-marked” at the Bank of 
England. Upon this point the Indian 
newspaper, “Capital,” speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“It would be unreasonable to urge 
that the reserve fund, however large, 
should all be in metal. But it should 
be settled after careful inquiry whether 
a substantial portion should or should 
not be in gold. It should be settled, so 
far as expert inquiry and opinion can 
settle it, whether the sterling drafts 
which the Indian Government issues on 
London, and to meet which the Secre- 
tary of State sells securities, are or are 
not likely to be a source of danger to 
the ultimate gold reserve of the Bank 
of England in times of financial stress 
and foreign demands for gold. If we 
are to be left to find this out by actual 
experience the discovery might force 
such a curtailment of these sterling 
drafts as would induce panic in India 
and a heavy collapse in exchange. The 
sale of securities and the payment of 
these drafts have thus far — like most 
other transactions in the world of 
finance — been mere matters of account 
for the Clearing House. So long as 



people are reasonable they would al- 
ways remain matters of account, but in 
panics no one is reasonable, and it is to 



March 31, August 31, July 31, 
1908. 1908. 1909. 

£14,019,676 £6,785,361 £10,079,822 

332,000 711,272 

4,000,000 11,409,088 7,786,734 

163,437 343 



£18,351,676 £18,447,886 £18,578,171 



guard against possible panics that the 
gold reserves of the world are largely 
kept. The question is a grave, a compli- 
cated, and a pressing one.” 



THE FRENCH SAVINGS BANKS. 

/COMPLETE returns of the opera- 
tions of the French savings banks 
for 1907 illustrate the rapidity with 
which the French people are accumu- 
lating capital in this primary form, be- 
fore applying it to investment and se- 
curities. The returns from the postal 
savings banks and the ordinary savings 
banks are consolidated in the Official 
Journal, from whose tabulation these 
extracts are made in “L'Economiste 
Europ^en” of September 10. It ap- 
pears that during the year 1907 there 
were opened 1,049,696 new books, while 
the number of accounts balanced and 
closed was 712,504. The result, includ- 
ing some transfers of accounts, was a 
net increase of 366,555 accounts during 
1907, or 2.85 per cent. The balances 
showed a net increase of 203,677,307 
francs ($40,000,000), while the aver- 
age of each account was about 388 
francs ($75). 

French savings deposits have in- 
creased in amount about two and one- 
half times within a quarter of a century, 
and the number of accounts has in- 
creased in approximately the same ratio. 
The number of accounts and the bal- 
ances due depositors for representative 
years since the inauguration of the pos- 
tal savings system appear in the follow- 
ing table: 
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Decem- 


Number of 


Balance due 
depositors, 


ber 31, 


accounts. 


francs. 


1882 


4,6 15,893 


1.802.400.000 

2365.500.000 


188.5 


5,630,188 


1890 


7,266,096 


3,325,100,000 


1895 


8,984,891 


4,148,900,000 


1900 


10,680,866 


4374300,000 


1902 


11,315,768 


4394,000,000 


1904 


11,785,900 


4.437.900.000 

4.659300.000 


1905 


12,153,084. 


1906 


12,481,044 


4,777,400,000 


1907 


12,817,599 


4,981,100,000 



The manner of distribution of the ac- 
counts shows that the great majority 
are for small amounts. Of a total of 
12,847,599 accounts, about 7,500,000 
are for amounts of not more than forty 
dollars, and an additional number of 
1,540,062 are for amounts from forty 
dollars up to one hundred dollars. The 
large accounts are restricted by the fact 
that when they exceed 1,500 francs the 
ordinary accounts no longer draw in- 
terest. Provision is made for their in- 
vestment in French Government securi- 
ties, of which the amount recorded in 
1907 was 34,320,593 francs ($6,600,- 
000). This does not necessarily indi- 
cate the entire amount of savings trans- 
ferred to investments, since the gross 
withdrawals of funds during the year 
were 1,292,817,228 francs ($250,000,- 
000), of which at least a part was urf- 
doubtedly applied to the purchase of in- 
dustrial securities, business ventures and 
other productive uses. 



BANKING EVOLUTION IN 
FRANCE. 

r I MIE Bank of France seems finally to 
have decided to enter upon the 
policy of other leading European banks 
in carrying foreign bills as a part of its 
assets. This has long been the policy 
of the Imperial Bank of Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank, and the Na- 
tional Bank of Belgium, the latter car- 
rying about half its reserve in this form. 
The subject has been under discussion 
at the Bank of France from time to 
time during several years past, and in 
1907 a considerable sum was advanced 
to the Bank of England upon foreign 
bills. The other European banks have 



found it advantageous to employ a part 
of their reserve in bills drawn upon Lon- 
don, with a view to the profit upon them, 
while the Bank of France has kept its 
reserve locked up in a mass of gold and 
silver w’hich, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last, reached 3,689,314,000 
francs ($712,000,000) in gold and 901.- 
870,500 ($174,000,000) in silver. The 
fact that this metallic reserve is a source 
of great strength to the French mone- 
tary situation is coming to be keenly 
appreciated in France, but the amount 
is so large that a certain proportion can 
safely be spared for investment in pro- 
ductive assets. 

The big French joint-stock banks 
continued to make progress during the 
first half year of 1909- They showed 
on that date a total of demand liabilities 
amounting to 4,699,000,000 francs 
($907,000,000), ns compared with 4,- 
213,000,000 francs on June 30, 1908, 
and 4,110,600,000 francs on June 30, 
1 907. The principal increase is in deposits 
payable at sight and creditor current 
accounts, which rose from 3,694,200,000 
francs in 1907 to 4,280,300,000 francs 
in 1909- The quickly convertible assets 
held against these obligations rose from 

5.001.300.000 francs in 1907 to 5,768,- 

300.000 francs ($1,113,000,000) in 
1909, the principal increase being in com- 
mercial paper, which rose from 2,525,- 

900.000 francs to 3,011,300,000 francs 
($581,000,000) in 1909- The Credit 
Lyonnais continues to stand at the head 
of French banking institutions, with 
commercial discounts on June 30, 1909* 
of 1,250,500,000 francs; advances, 472,- 
000,000; debtor current accounts, 486,- 
800,000; creditor current accounts, 1,- 
033,100,000 ; and demand deposits, 784,- 

100.000 francs. 



A RUSSIAN BANK MERGER. 

Tj^'EASURES are on foot for a mer- 
■*■**■• ger of the Russo-Chinese Bank 
with the Commercial Bank of Siberia. 
The Russo-Chinese Bank suffered 
losses in 1907 of 4,216,000 roubles 
($2,110,000). The balance-sheet for 
1908, however, showed a marked im- 
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provement. Net profits were realized 
-of 2,000,000 roubles and a dividend 
was paid of seven and one-half per 
'Cent. The Russo-Chinese Bank has a 
London office and is better known in 
western Europe than the Commercial 
Bank of Siberia, wdiose interests have 
heretofore been confined chiefly to the 
Russian Empire. The latter institu- 
tion was founded in 1872, and besides 
its head office at St. Petersburg it has 
•opened about thirty branches. Its in- 
itial capital was 2,400,000 roubles, 
which was increased to four millions in 
1905, to seven millions in 1906, and 
iinally to ten millions in January last, 
this recent issue of shares being made 
at a considerable premium. The re- 
serve totals 6,300,000 roubles, or sixty- 
three per cent, of the capital. The 
progress of the bank in recent years 
has been rapid. In 1904 the deposits 
stood at 20,500,000 roubles, against 

57.750.000 roubles in 1 908, while in 
the same period its discounts rose from 

17.250.000 roubles tc 40,500,000 
roubles ($20,400,000). Net profits, 
which in 1902 amounted to only 626,- 
OOO roubles, were returned at 1,836,000 
roubles for 1908, and the dividend has 
ruled at forty roubles per 250-rouble 
share since 1902. It is described as a 
severe competitor of the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, which doubtless explains the 
proposed fusion. 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
TURKEY. 

A NEW bank is being organized in 
Turkey, with English capital 
and officers, known as the National 
Bank of Turkey. The institution will 
not supersede the Imperial Ottoman 
Bank as the source of note issue and 
•commercial discounts, but will be more 
in the nature of a bank of promotion. 
Regarding the scope of the enterprise 
and its new head, the 4 ‘London Bank- 
ers Magazine” for September makes 
the following statements: 

“In these days of national self- 
depreciation, it is refreshing to read 
of this new venture in the realms of 
foreign finance. Turkey regenerate 



certainly appears to offer a promising 
field for the banker, and in this re- 
spect, as well as in its president, the 
new institution must be deemed fortu- 
nate. Sir H. Babington Smith, secre- 
tary to the Post-Office, has, at the re- 
quest of His Majesty's Government, 
accepted that post. He will resign the 
Secretaryship of the Post-Office and 
proceed to Constantinople next month. 
Sir H. Babington Smith is forty-six 
years of age and was principal Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1891, Clerk to the Treas- 
ury in 1892, Secretary to the British 
Delegates at Brussels Monetary Con- 
ference in the same year. Private Sec- 
retary to Lord Elgin (Viceroy of In- 
dia from 1894 to 1899), and British 
representative on the council of admin- 
istration of Ottoman public debt in 
1900, and president in the following 
year. It will thus be seen that he has 
an intimate acquaintance with large 
questions of finance in general and 
Turkish finance in particular, which 
should stand him in good stead in pre- 
siding over the new bank, which is ex- 
pected to take an important part in the 
future finances of the Ottoman Em- 
pire.” 



THE SPANISH BANK OF THE 
PLATA. 



"C'NGLISH banking interests in 
Latin America have encountered 
since 1886 the competition of a Span- 
ish bank, the Banco Espanol del Rio 
de la Plata. The bank, according to a 
summary of its operations given in 
“L'Economiste Europeen” of Septem- 
ber 17, has been so successful that its 
shares made their appearance in Jan- 
uary, 1908, on the official stock ex- 
change of Paris. The original capital 
of the bank was 3,000,000 piasters, — 
about $1,300,000, — which was in- 
creased in 1904 to 20,000,000 piasters 
and in April, 1907, to 50,000,000 
piasters ($22,000,000). The balance- 
sheet for 1909 showed net profits of 
6,147,562 piasters. This permitted a 
distribution of twelve per cent, in divi- 
dends, besides provision for reserves 
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and other special funds. The bank 
has never distributed a dividend of less 
than ten per cent, and the last three 
years has made the amount twelve per 
cent. 

The Banco Espanol conducts a large 
share of its business in the Argentine 
Republic, in whose money the accounts 
are kept, and is second in importance 
only to the Bank of the Nation. Its 
headquarters are at Buenos Aires, but 
it has branches throughout the Repub- 
lic. Its discounts rose from 50,878,000 
piasters *($22,886,000) in 1904, to 

80.009.000 piasters in 1906 and 106,- 

273.000 piasters in 1909 ($46,650,- 
000). Current deposit accounts in- 
creased from 81,076,000 piasters in 
1904, to 118,467,000 piasters in 1906 
and 159,283,000 piasters in 1909 
($70,000,000). 



THE SAVINGS BANK OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

T HE savings banks of Australia 
seem to flourish very well under 
private management, in spite of com- 
petition from the postal savings banks. 
The Savings Bank of South Australia 
had on June 30, 1909, 157,854 deposit- 
ors with balances amounting to <£6,328,- 
870 ($30,850,000). There has been a 
marked growth in almost every year 
since the institution of the bank in 
1885, including the troubled years 
after the crisis of 1893. The charac- 
ter of this growth is indicated by the 
following figures: 





Number of 


Balance of 


June 30. 


depositors. 


deposits. 


1885 


53,164 


£1,571,234 


1890 


69,193 


1,923,293 


1895 


86,734 


2,691,278 


1900 


106,122 


3,489,083 


1905 


126,821 


4,380,358 


1909 


157,854 


6,328,870 



One of the features of the bank is 
the penny bank department, conducted 
at some 100 schools. The number of 
new accounts opened from May 5, 
1908, to June 30, 1909, was 4,906 and 
the amount of transactions was £2,192. 



UNCLE SAM, PICKPOCKET. 

T HE spectacle of a pickpocket govern- 
ment is novel and interesting, and to 
see the representatives of a nation 
with a billion-dollar income rummaging in 
the overcoats of travelers and turning up 
the lining of their hats to look for cigars 
and toilet accessories brings to the patriotic 
breast a thrill of pride. That the $220,000,- 
000 or thereabouts which the receipts of 
the port of New York contribute annually 
to the national revenues does not represent 
the entire collectable duty upon articles 
brought into this country has often been 
alleged. It is known that for years past 
passengers on ocean steamships, both im- 
migrants and returning Americans, have 
been smuggling in foreign-manufactured 
goods to the detriment of our protected 
industries. Our own law-abiding citizens 
have been particular offenders. Tooth 
brushes have been purchased abroad, to the 
detriment of the pork packing and bristle 
trades. Foreign-erupted pumicestone has 
played havoc with our spice industries. 
Shines, procured at low rates in Europe, 
have been imported upon domestic shoes. 
This had to stop. 

It would have ceased long ago but for a 
peculiar and inexplicable squeamishness 
on the part of previous collectors of the 
port. They did not like to instruct their 
customs officials to “frisk” passengers sys- 
tematically, or to shake out each individ- 
ual -garment in women’s trunks — as though 
the feelings of resentment engendered thus 
were to be weighed against the discovery of 
something taxable. They did not know that 
for an American to travel abroad was 
proof positive of crookedness . — Victor 
Rousseau, in Harper's Weekly. 



NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 GOLD 
CERTIFICATE. 

S ERIES OF 1907; check letter “D”; W. 
T. Vernon, Register of the Treasury; 
Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States; portrait of Hillegas. 

This counterfeit is apparently printed 
from photomechanical plates of poor work- 
manship on genuine paper, which has been 
obtained by bleaching $1 certificates. A 
careful examination with magnifying glass 
will disclose the faint outlines of portions 
of the denominational counters of the $1 
note in the uper right and left corners, 
face of note, which the bleaching process 
failed to thoroughly erase. The portrait 
of Hillegas and the lathe work of this note 
are especially poor. The number of the spe- 
cimen at hand is A8023912. The back of 
the note is more deceptive than the face, 
but no apparent attempt has been made 
to work out the fine lines of the lathe work. 
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HANDLING ACCOUNTS IN A SMALL BANK. 

By R. B. Parrish. 



^ | 'HERE have been a number of 
practical articles written and 
published in various magazines, that 
have set forth clearly and in an inter- 
•esting manner the method of handling 
of accounts in our larger banks, but no 
one, seemingly, lias considered the 
small banks or written of any system 
that might be adopted by them. The 



all our books, posting direct to the 
general and individual ledgers from 
the original tickets, etc., but all items 
are entered in detail on the general 
ledger, i. e. sundry credits and debits, 
so we do not have to refer to any 
tickets from which the entries may 
have been made on the general ledger. 

In handling the cash, debit and 
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Form 1. 



writer proposes, very briefly, to de- 
scribe the handling of accounts in a 
bank having a line of deposits aggre- 
gating $250,000, which is divided into 
about eight hundred individual ac- 
counts. 

This institution operates under the 
national system and consequently must 
have a great many things in detail so 
as to readily get at the facts and fig- 
ures, with as little labor as possible. 
The idea in all our workings has been 
to do everything with as little labor as 
possible or repetition of work, so we 
have adopted the loose leaf system in 



credit tickets are made for all trans- 
actions, such as discount paid, interest 
paid, credit remittances, etc. The re- 
mittances for which drafts are drawn 
are listed as a total on the teller’s cash 
balance-sheet (Form 4) — that is the 
total of each remittance is listed, after 
which the drafts are drawn and en- 
tered on draft register, which is shown 
by Form 1. Each day’s drafts are 
credited to the respective banks on 
which drawn and the exchange charges 
credited to exchange account. The 
total of these two items, drafts drawn 
and exchange, should agree with total 
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LESTER O. TONEY. President DEPOSITORY Of THE STATE OF 

WM. J. SEURY. Vise- President WEST VIROINIA 

R. S. PARRISH. Cashier 

Capital and Profits, $55,000.00 

The First National Bank 



Northfork, W. Va 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find for collection and credit, items as 
stated below. 

OO NOT HOLD OUR COLLECTIONS, SUT 
RETURN PROMPTLY IF NOT HONORED. 

PROTEST IP NOT HONORED, UNLESS 
OTHERWISE INSTRUCTED. 




Form 2. 



of drafts drawn on teller’s cash balance- ance-sheet is now carried to general 

sheet (Form 4). All notes and bills ledger as a total, being entered on the 

discounted are listed on teller’s daily respective accounts, after which the 

cash balance and afterwards entered in notes are entered in a loose leaf tickler 

the discount register (Form 3). The and filed away in a pouch, being ar- 

discount on each note is also entered and ranged according to maturity, 

the total of both items should separately Notices of the maturity of notes are 
agree with the totals shown on the written up from the tickler, ten days 
teller’s cash balance-sheet. before maturity, after which they are 

This total of bills discounted and compared with the notes, to see if any 

discount as shown on teller’s cash bal- have been overlooked or misplaced in 



123 



the first national Bank of northfork. w. va. 





Respectfully yours, 

R. B. PARRISH, 

Cashier. 
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the pouch. This is a check on the 
notes at all times and if some notes are 
misplaced or missing our attention is 
called to the fact and it can be imme- 
diately traced a week or ten days be- 
fore maturity. The notes are as a 
whole proven once a month, to see if 



having been listed separately on that 
sheet. 

The adding machine is used for all 
possible purposes, the remittances to 
banks being first run through the ad- 
ding machine to list the amount of the 
checks and afterwards the names of 



THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NORTHFORK 

NORTHFORK, W. VA. 




Form 4.— Credit Side. 



they agree with the total as shown on 
general ledger. 

Adding Machine Used. 

All remittances of checks to other 
banks for credit are written up on 
Form 2 ; a carbon copy being made and 
filed in a post binder, the total of the 
different letters being charged to the 
different banks on the general ledger 
from the carbon copies. The total of 
the remittances should agree with the 
total of remittances on debit side of 
teller's cash balance-sheet, each item 



the banks and endorser or depositor 
filled in on the typewriter. We have 
tried the pencil copy for writing re- 
mittances and find the plan we have 
described for handling remittances 
much more rapid and legible. 

We are using a daily balance indi- 
vidual ledger, upon which w r e enter only 
the amount of the check or deposit. 
The totals from the teller’s cash bal- 
ance-sheet are carried to the general 
ledger, which balance on the general 
ledger must agree with the total of 
footing of individual ledger. 

The WTiter believes he has made 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF NORTHFORK 

NORTliFORK.W VA. 



TELLER'S DAILY BALANCE DEBITS DATE.. 




clear the working of the system, and 
as our experience has been that it is 
a labor saver and at the same time 
every entry and total has a proof, 
which is one of the most necessary 
things in the handling of the books 
and cash of a bank, all entries have 
been reduced to a minimum, and as 
every one knows the less figures that 



are handled and the more simply 
handled, the less liable we are to 
errors. After each day's w r ork is com- 
pleted the debit and credit tickets and 
deposit tickets of that day are filed on 
a deposit ticket file, under their re- 
spective dates, at the end of each 
month bound and placed in our vaults 
for reference, if necessary. 



COST OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 



T HE Pan-American canal commission 
has submitted to the Secretary of War 
a list of estimates of appropriations 
aggregating $48,063,524 for work on the 
canal during the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1910. Of the amount asked for — $15,043,- 
000 is for skilled and unskilled labor and 
$20,218,983 is for materials and supplies 
used in construction work. 

The total appropriations made by con- 
gress up to this time on account of the 
canal are $210,070,468. Colonel Goethals, 



the chairman and the chief engineer of the 
commission, has declared it to be his 
opinion that the great waterway will be 
completed by January 1, 1915, and has es- 
timated the total cost at $375,000,000, 
which, however, includes the cost of sani- 
tation and civil government and the $50,- 
000,000 purchase price. 

The unusually large amount asked for 
the new fiscal year probably is due to the 
fact that work on the waterway has entered 
a more advanced stage. 
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THE TELLER AND HIS TASK. 

PART I. — RECEIVING DEPOSITS. 



By W. H. 

'T'HE bank teller is an important per- 
A sonage. No one in the roster of 
the bank is more vitally concerned with 
the success of Ihe institution than he. 
The little window at which he stands in 
receipt of custom is the pivotal point 
around which the work of the whole 
bank revolves. It is the meeting place 
of the bank and its natrons. The presi- 
dent may be buried under a stack of 
bonds and stocks, the cashier absorbed 
in the mysteries and intricacies of a re- 
port, but the teller cannot be hid. While 
one customer meets the p* jsident and 
two the cashier, the multitude comes 
into personal and intimate coi.tact with 
the man in the cage. He it is who makes 
friends or enemies for his institution. 
If a patron goes away from the window 
with a smile and kindly feeling in his 
heart it is because he has been pleased 
with the treatment of the “man behind 
if he goes away with a feeling of en- 
mity, it may be and often is, the fault 
of the man who took his money. How 
important, therefore, is this man, and 
how essential that he have the qualities 
that make for success! 

The Teller's Qualifications. 

It is not the purpose at this time to 
go extendedlv into the teller's qualifi- 
cations. That is an old subject and 
more or less threadbare. Suffice it to 
say that in a savings bank he should be 
a man of tact and patience , for he deals 
with a class of people unacquainted, as 
a rule, with the ways c f business and 
banking and he must often “show them," 
as if they came from Missouri. He 
should have courteous consideration for 



Kniffin, Jr. 

their shortcomings and “remember their 
bonds." In banks of any size, he will 
need to work under pressure at times, 
and must have a cool head, a steady 
hand, and a physique that will stand a 
strain. Rapidity and accuracy will be 
much in demand at interest time when 
the rush is on and the multitudes are 
storming the banks. In some places, 
notably New York, during the ten day 
interest periods in January and July 
police protection has to be invoked in 
order to handle the crowds. It there- 
fore falls to the lot of the teller to meet 
this “run" and it should be done calmly 
and coolly. In smaller banks where life 
is less strenuous, he will have the time 
to gossip with patrons, and he will be 
the advisor and confidant of the masses. 
Their troubles, trials and tribulations, 
domestic, business and ''otherwise," will 
be told into his attentive ear, and he will 
be expected to be well posted on mat- 
ters of politics, finance, love and morals. 
He will not get rich from this “side 
line" but he will get some “rich" tales. 

A Busy Morning. 

As a sample of what the teller, who 
handles all the counter work of a sav- 
ings bank, must encounter during a day's 
work, the following incident, “selected" 
from a day’s routine, is offered. It is 
not overdrawn, as any man who has 
worked at the counter of a country sav- 
ings bank well knows. 

It is the interest period and the rush 
is on. The lobby is crowded with 
patrons, bent on all sorts of missions. 
Mrs. Smith steps to the window and 
says sweetly and with a smile, “Good 
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morning, Mr. Teller, fine morning isn’t 
it. How do you feel this morning? 
Pretty well? That’s good. So do I. 
This weather just agrees with me. 
How’s Mrs. Teller? Now, Mr. Teller, I 
want to pay my interest, how much is 
it, please?” 

The teller turns to the mortgage 
ledger and after looking in the index, 
turns to the account and finds it to be 
$24.17, and advises the good woman to 
this effect. “But how can that be, 
haven’t you made a mistake ? Mr. Smith 
said it would be $23.75. We figured it 
out at the breakfast table this morning. 
The mortgage is only $950 now, you 
know.” “Yes, I know,” “sweetly” re- 
sponds the teller, “~ou paid fifty dollars 
last March,” as he scans the ledger and 
hastily figures it again. “The interest 
on that fifty is forty-two cents, and 




Form 1.- Standard form of deposit ticket. Note 
the first line. The making out of deposit tickets 
by customers is not compulsory as a rule. 



that’s just the difference between your 
figures and ours.” She pays it and gets 
a receipt, and he hands her the change. 

“Now I guess I’ll pay fifty dollars 
more on the mortgage and the interest 



also,” says the fair lady. Mr. Teller 
figures the interest on $50 for eight 
days and makes out two more receipts. 
She then hands him five pass books with 
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U IN THE 

Albany Exchange Savings Bank 

ALBANY, N. Y - 

ICNUt 

PLEASE LIST EACH CHECK SEPARATELY. . 


Bills. 


Dollars. 


Canto. 

9 ° 


Gold 

Silver, eta. ...... 


*$• 




Total $ 







Form 2.— Standard form of deposit ticket. 



the request to “add the interest please,” 
which he proceeds to do. Meanwhile 
the waiting crowd shifts from the left 
foot to the right and sighs a long sigh. 

Coming back with the five books, he 
advises her of the amount on each. She 
will draw the interest on her book and 
also on John’s. How much will it be? 
Eighteen dollars and ninety-eight cents. 
No, she doesn’t need all that. “Leave 
one hundred on mine and five hundred 
on the large book, please.” Two more 
drafts. 

“Now, how much has little Johnny?” 
“Fourteen dollars and thirty cents.” 
“Very well, — I’ll make it just fifteen 
dollars for Johnny. And Willie, how 
much has he?” “Seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents.” “Well, I’ll make his 
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book eight dollars. You see the children 
like even amounts. And little Mary, 
— how much has she?” “Three dollars 
and ninety-five cents.” “I'll make that 
just five dollars, please, so it will draw 




Form 4.— Composite form of deposit ticket. Used 
for several purposes, (a) Deposits; (b) Interest 
on Loans; (c) Payment on Loans; (d) Rents 
from Real Estate; (e) Sundries. Middletown 
(Conn.) Savings Bank. 



interest, — five dollars draws interest, 
doesn't it, Mr. Teller? Now I want a 
book for the baby. Two dollars for 
little Jimmy. And make it so either 
John or I can draw it in case ‘anything 
happens' to the baby.” The crowd shifts 
back again to the left foot and heaves 
another sigh, while Mr. Teller makes 
out a joint-trust account (the longest 
kind of an account) and gathers up his 
memoranda and puts it in his hip pocket 
in case his cash is off (as it probably 
will be) and wraps up tlie six books in 
a newspaper and snaps a rubber band 
around them. The gencle lady bids him 
a cordial adieu, expressing regret for 
having kept all these people waiting 
and wishing him a pleasant vacation, 
and with regards to all the folks she 
surrenders the counter. 

Half an hour out of a busy morning. 
Nine transactions, — all practically dif- 
ferent, and if the cash is not askew that 
night and the slip in the hip pocket of 
the teller doesn't come into play, it will 
be fortunate for this man in the cage. 
The writer has handled just such propo- 
sitions. 

The Teller and His Cash. 

It is an acknowledged fact, that to 
the bank man, money in the till has a 
different meaning than that in the 
pocket. His cash on hand is merchan- 
dise, — valuable and expensive merchan- 
dise, to be sure, but nevertheless a com- 
modity, — stock in trade. As one teller 
puts it, “A dollar in my pocket feels 
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as big as a stove lid, while a dollar in the 
till is merely a piece of precious metal 
which must be handled with care.” But 
over this piece of precious metal he 
must have a constant and careful 
thought. It is his bug-a-boo. It is with 
him in sleep as well as in his waking 
moments. Did he lock the safe? Did 



be done quickly and gracefully and 
without fatigue. It can best be learned 
by practice, but a few general direc- 
tions may not be out of place. Accord- 
ing to M. F. Bauer, paying teller of 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, “The beginner should watch 
and study his movements while counting 
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Form 5.— Deposit ticket, 3x5, size of regulation signature card ; punched for filing numerically. 
American Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. 



THE PATERSON SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 

DEPOSIT. 


DATE-i^ 


^ ... BOOK No. < 2 - 


NAME-C^ 


AMOUNT. S 2o«o\“ 


POSTED, 

ENTERED. 


fa 


CLERK AT DESK, 



Form 6.— Deposit ticket of the Paterson (N. J.) Savings Institution. No provision for itemizing the 

deposit. Note posting checks. 



he leave out the silver? Did he set the 
time lock properly? No great damage 
if he did forget the silver, but if he 
missed the time, or left the vault door 
open it might stamp him as careless and 
carelessness is no part of a bank man’s 
outfit. 

The Art of Counting Money. 

Counting money is a fine art and one 
of the teller’s main duties. It should 



bill after bill; he should count care- 
fully and slowly and try to execute 
every movement with precision and 
economy, and let his aim be to be ac- 
curate and precise, even if a slow, 
counter. Speed will develop unconcious- 
lv, and also the other qualities. . . . 

Almost every one when starting as a 
money counter has the idea that a big 
swing of the arms is proper in order 
to draw the bills from the hand on the 
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Form 7.— Deposit slip of Portsmouth Savins* Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. At the time of deposit or with - 
drawal, depositors are required to sign the deposit or withdrawal slip. The “B” refers to series 
number. Series “A” runs to a certain number, when **B” begins. At the time of transaction the 
clerk stamps slip with a machine which gives the number of the transaction and the date. See 
figures just above the word “ deposit/* 



desk before him; this, however is a 
waste of both energy and time. The 
newcomer in our department is taught 
counting, — and in order to become ex- 
pert at it — to take up a lot of bills about 
an inch thick and hold them in the palm 
of his left hand between the thumb and 
extended four fingers, three or, at the 
very most, four inches above the desk. 
He places the bills so that the thumb 
is about over the middle of the bills, and 
that the bills are slightly bent length- 
wise. In order to proceed with the 
counting he shoves the topmost bills 
forward with the left thumb over the 
edge of the lot, while with a slight 
bending motion of the other four fingers 
restraining the other bills of the lot. 



The bill is at once seized with the thumb 
and index finger of the right hand and 
by the same pulled away and deposited 
on the desk. During the pulling the 
left hand moves a little to the side 
away from the right hand, so as to ex- 
pedite the process of separating the bill 
from the lot.*’ Tellers as a rule count 
by “units” — that is, say taking five as 
a unit, a ten would be two units; a 
twenty, four units, etc., and this avoids 
the possibility of skipping a hundred in 
verifying packages of money. 

The Teller and His Task. 

The work of the savings bank teller 
resolves itself into three parts: First, 




Form 8. — Deposit ticket with provision for deposits made in another’s name. Same size as standard 
check. East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 
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he must make an accurate record of all 
he does. Second, he must have a cor- 
responding record on the depositor’s 
pass book. Third, he must have the cash 
this record calls for. 

No matter how extensive the business, 
or how complicated the system, the 
books of a bank or mercantile house 
can be kept in perfect balance. It is 
merely a matter of bookkeeping. But 
with the cash it is different, an error 
once getting through undetected, it is 
either a “short” or an “over” and the 
teller must act accordingly. If the teller 
has a credit sliv for every deposit, and 
a debit ticket for every withdrawal, and 



Some banks will not take odd amounts 
(cents) and others refuse or closely re- 
strict deposits by check. The latter will 
be treated subsequently, but it is quite 
universal to require the depositor to 
name the amount of his deposit . 

Dealing as it does with a hetero- 
geneous mass of people, some illiterate 
and others unacquainted with the ways 
of banking, it is not the rule to require 
depositors to make out their own tickets, 
although some banks encourage this 
practice. (See form 1.) In an address 
before the New York chapter, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, President 
Chas. E. Sprague of the Union Dime 
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Form 9.— Sample form of duplicate deposit ticket. 



his cash and tickets tally, he need lose 
no sleep over overs and shorts, but he 
sometimes makes a miss, — hence that 
worried and absent look. 

In many banks the teller’s work is 
divided into receiving and paying de- 
partments, and the two kept separate, 
as is also the interest payments and 
other details which go to make up the 
cash, but for present purposes it will 
suffice to consider the department as a 
whole and we shall treat first the receiv- 
ing of a deposit. 

In the February number of The 
Bankers Magazine, the details of issu- 
ing a pass book to a new depositor were 
treated at length. After the pass book 
is issued, the depositor with money in 
hand will be directed to the receiving 
teller’s window. 

Many banks endeavor to train their 
depositors in proper banking methods,, 
and request them to keep the bills flat, 
right side up, denominations separate 
and placed in the pass book, face up. 



Savings Institution of the same city 
stated that his bank makes it a practice 
to require depositors to fill out their 
own tickets and is slowlv educating them 
un to this point, with good results. No 
doubt it is good banking to require this, 
but in many instances, especially in the 
case of foreigners, it would be impos- 
sible to enforce the rule. It is however 
the general custom to verify the amount 
by word of mouth, but the written in- 
strument in the depositor’s handwriting 
would, in law, be much better. 

“The first step,” says Bolles’ Modern 
Law of Banking, “in making a deposit 
is to enter the items . . . on a slip 

prepared for that purpose by the bank. 
These entries are made by the depositor 
himself or his agent, and not by an offi- 
cer of the bank, and, being original, are 
the highest evidence in any subsequent 
dispute . But a bank that receives a de- 
posit without such a ticket is none the 
less liable ” 

The deposit tickets of savings banks 
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are in as wide variety as the neckties in 
a haberdasher’s window. In all shapes 
and colors and sizes and with a large 
variety of ideas intended to act as a 
check upon the work. The usual data 
is, number of account, name, date, items 
and total amount deposited, with such 
additional matter as personal opinion 
would suggest. Of the many at hand, 
but a representative few are herewith 
shown. Others will adorn subsequent 
papers. 

Making a Deposit. 

Handing the money to the teller, the 
depositor is asked “How much, please ?” 
and the mill begins to grind. In order 
that the entry about to be made on the 
book may tally with the ticket and con- 
sequently with the deposit ledger of the 
bank numerous svstems have been de- 
vised. They are as varied as savings 
banks are numerous. It goes without 
saying that whatever the system, it 
should not be some scheme of duplica- 
tion. Of what avail is it to make two 
tickets, which may both be wrong? The 
logical method is to devise a plan which 
will act as a check . Doing the same 
work twice, it may be, but doing it the 
second time different from the first. Or 
better doing it some other way. 

In the Paterson Savings Institution 
(New Jersey) the tellers never make an 
entry on the depositor’s book. The 
bookkeepers receive the pass books, com- 



pare them with the ledgers, make out 
the ticket, make the entry on the book, 
and initial the deposit slip under “Clerk 
at Desk.” (Form 6.) The clerk makes 
the same initial on the pass book. The 
pass book is then passed to one of the 
tellers, who receives the money from the 
depositor, who in turn receives his pass 
book with the proper entry. The tel- 
ler, for the purposes of his money proof, 
enters in a book conveniently ruled, the 
number of the pass book and the sum 
received as indicated by the pass book 
entry. The deposit slips are taken by a 
junior clerk during the day and copied 
in another book, and this clerk places 
his initials after the word “Entered” on 
the slip. The total shown by this book 
at the close of the day must agree with 
the teller’s list of the same transactions. 
No instance has ever been known in this 
bank where teller and the bookkeepers 
have made the same mistake . 

A Mechanical Teller. 

The only mechanical method that has 
ever come to the writer's attention in 
this regard, and perhaps the only system 
of its kind in this country is that in use 
by the Union Dime Savings Institution 
of New York. The pass book used in 
this connection was shown in the March, 
1909, number of The Bankers Mag- 
azine. 

The object, as in all systems of this 
kind, is to insure the entry on the pass 




Form 10.— Coupon form of deposit ticket. Main part aoes to the bookkeeper; *he coupon remains 
with teller. Berkshire Co. Savinas Bank. Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Form II. — Coupon form of deposit ticket. Bookkeeper takes main part for posting ; teller keeps the 
stub until cash is balanced and postings proven, when they are filed together. Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Conn. 




Form 12.— Coupon deposit ticket. Cayuga Co. Savings Bank, Auburn, N. Y. 



book being the same as on the bank’s 
records, or vice versa. Embezzlements 
in savings banks in the past, which 
have been few and far between, have 
been accomplished largely through the 
entering on the pass book of the cor- 
rect amount but accounting to the bank 
for only part or none of the aihount 
called for by the pass book. The 
mechanism used by the Union Dime 
Savings Bank prints automatically, by 
the aid of a small motor, the date, and 
amount of the transaction, debit or 
credit, and also the number of the ac- 
count. It is really a “split” adding ma- 
chine, adapted to this special purpose. 
The totals are carried on the indicators, 
familiar to all users of adding machines, 
and are visible through the glass shield. 
The totals are not changed until stipu- 
lated times. A summary sheet of this 
system and the method of striking the 



balance will be shown subsequently in 
treating of the proof of cash. The total 
of the deposit machine, less the totals 
shown by the debit machine, will be the 
cash on hand, which the teller must 
have. As stated by President Sprague 
in a letter to the committee on audits, of 
the American Bankers’ Association, 
savings bank section (page 25, report 
for 1907), “The teller is charged with 
and is responsible for: 1. The debit 
entry in the depositor’s pass book, which 
the depositor may be trusted to verify, 
2. The entries on the tape, which when 
cut and pasted in a book, forms a jour- 
nal of the amounts to be credited to the 
depositor’s accounts. 3, By the total 
over which the teller has no control and 
which must be corroborated by the 
bookkeeper’s work.” 

(To he continued,) 
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r V S HE fourteenth annual meeting of 
the trust company section of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held at 
Chicago on Sept. 15, 1909, kept the 
pace set by former meetings in the in- 
terest and value of its proceedings. The 
section is making steady progress in the 
increase of membership, while its influ- 
ence and accomplishments are growing 
faster than its numbers. The value of 
its annual discussions is Derhaps not ap- 
preciated as it should be. Certainly not 
as many trust companies have enrolled 
themselves in the section as ought to be 
found therein. Every trust company 
that has any desire to keep up to date 
and to build and safeguard its business 
ought to belong. Even a hasty examina- 
tion of the work of the section during 
the fourteen years of its existence re- 
veals many things done that have made 
for the true progress of the trust com- 
pany as a factor in our civilization. 
Much of the best legislation regarding 
trust companies on the statute books of 
the various States has been the result, 
directly or indirectly, of the section’s 
influence. One who has followed the 
proceedings from year to year cannot 
but be struck with the steady progress in 
the general tone of the meetings, — the 
manifest interest in practical problems 
of the business, the trend towards a 
progressive conservatism, the increas- 
ingly high ideals that are expressed. 

The new president and first vice- 
president, who were promoted in ac- 
cordance with the unwritten law of the 
section, are well known as trust com- 
pany officials of ideas and ideals. The 
president, H. P. McIntosh, is president 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland; the first vice-presi- 



dent, Oliver C. Fuller, is president of 
the Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee. Each has served the section 
with conspicuous success as chairman of 
the executive committee, — the officer 
uoon whom rests the burdi 1 of the re- 
sponsibility for the section’s progress. 

The executive committee is now com- 
posed of the following gentlemen, of 
whom the last five are new members, 
elected at the last meeting: Uzal H. Mc- 
Carter, president Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J.; A. H. S. Post, 
vice-president Mercantile Trust & De- 
posit Company, Baltimore, Md. ; Law- 
rence L. Gillespie, vice-president Equit- 
able Trust Company, New York City; 
Arthur Adams, vice-president City 
Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; H. G. 
Lloyd, president Commercial Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. ; F. H. 
Fries, president Wachovia Loan & Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. L. Abra- 
hams, vice-president Continental Trust 
Co., Denver; Colo.; Howard Bayne, 
vice-president Columbia Trust Co., New 
York, N. Y. ; John Stites, chairman 
board, of directors, Fidelity Trust Co., 
Louisville, Kv. ; E. J. Parker, president 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co., 
Quincy, 111.; E. K. Boisot, vice-presi- 
dent First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, 111.; John D. McKee, vice- 
president Mercantile Trust Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Charles J. Bell, 
president American Security & Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C.; F. H. 
Goff, president Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O., and Edwin Cham- 
berlain, vice-president San Antonio 
Loan & Trust Company, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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* I S HE topic which elicited the most 
discussion at the recent meeting of 
the trust company section was “The 
Limitations of the Functions of a Trust 
Company.’* The fact that the trust 
company now is, in many States at 
least, a real “department store of 
finance” with practically no limitations 
to its functions, was brought out, and 
the desirability of such a condition was 
considered. The question is, as we have 
previously pointed out In these columns, 
well worthy of careful study, — as to its 
effects both upon the trust company 
itself and upon the public welfare. The 
discussion in convention, while neces- 
sarily limited’ in time, brought out op- 
posing views on the subject, showing 
that the extension and the limitation of 
functions both have advocates. It also 
emphasized the fact that companies op- 
erate under different conditions and 
with diversified opportunities in the 
various parts of the country, making 
the question of functions largely a mat- 
ter for local determination, Referring to 
the difference in functions in different 
parts of the country, the opinion was 
expressed that “the only thing we are 
alike in is little.” The statement by one 
speaker that “a proper limitation for 
trust companies in one section of the 
country might not be applicable in 
other sections,’* probably expressed a 
general sentiment. This, by the way, 
would seem to be a conclusive objection 
to the proposal made at various times 
that trust companies should be char- 
tered under a general federal law. 

Naturally enough the matter of com- 
mercial banking by trust companies was 
considered the chief point of difference 
in practice. This is of course the ques- 
tion which most agitates those who feel 
that the trust company has encroached 
upon the domain of the regular bank. In 
many of the States the trust companies 
engage in commercial banking as freely 
as do the State banks, though there are 
a few States in which such business is 
forbidden. The discussion brought out 
the fact of legislation pending to give 
national Banks distinct power to receive 
savings deposits and to accept trusts. 



If such laws are established, it is evi- 
dent that the distinction between banks 
and trust companies, so far as the sta- 
tutes are concerned, will have been 
practically done away with. In other 
words all our financial institutions will 
have the powers now conferred upon 
trust companies in the states which are 
most liberal towards them. As a mat- 
ter of choice, individual companies 
would doubtless follow special lines of 
work; some would be purely banks, 
some trust companies, some would com- 
bine the functions of the two. There 
is no doubt that this is a condition 
towards which we have been rapidly 
drifting during the past few years, 
through the assumption by trust com- 
panies in some localities of complete 
banking functions, and the counter 
movement of banks in assuming some 
of the functions of savings banks and 
trust companies. 

H. P. McIntosh, the new president 
of the Section, enumerated the following 
classes of business as being ordinary 
and proper functions of trust com- 
panies : 

“1. To act in well-defined trust ca- 
pacities, such as agent, administrator, 
executor, registrar, trustee, et cetera. 

“2. To conduct a savings bank busi- 



ness. 

“3. To conduct a commercial bank 
business. 

“4. To conduct a safe deposit busi- 



ness. 

“5. To conduct a real estate busi- 



ness.** 

Regarding the fifth function enumer- 
ated, he said, “Real estate operations 
should be restricted to acting as agent 
or trustee for others, and to the man- 
agement and control of properties held 
in trust, and companies should not be 
allowed to buy and sell for their own 
account.” He expressed the opinion 
that title insurance and an insurance 
or annuity business should not be under- 
taken by a trust company. 

It is to be noted that there are a few 
states which do not permit trust com- 
panies to undertake all of what may be 
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considered purely trust business. For 
example, Maine forbids them to act as 
administrator or guardian, and in Ohio 
it is held unconstitutional for them to 
be appointed administrators. 

Corporate Trusteeships. 

Another topic which brought out 
some discussion at the meeting of the 
Section was that of “duties and respon- 
sibilities of trustees under corporate 
mortgages/' In introducing the topic, 
Willard V. King of New York re- 
ferred to the “general elevation of 
thought, particularly in the field of busi- 
ness, which is marking this decade, — a 
searching of methods with an eye to 
their morality, where previously we had 
studied them only in respect of their 
economy." He showed how this spirit 
is holding all trustees to stricter ac- 
countability, not so much by the enact- 
ment of new laws as by the enforcement 
of old ones; and how it results in a 
greater degree of both moral and legal 
responsibility being attributed to trus- 
tees under bond issues. 

The discussion of the topic seemed 
to show a general feeling that great 
care should be exercised in the accept- 
ance of such trusteeships. The general 
tone of the discussion indicated that 
the prevailing opinion on this subject 
is much more conservative than it was 
when this same topic was discussed by 
the Section in previous years. 



TRUST COMPANY OFFICIALS 
AND POLITICS. 

f T'HE nomination of Otto T. Bannard 
by the Republican party for 
mayor of New York has been very fav- 
orably commented upon by the press, 
and his acceptance of the nomination is 
an indication of the growing tendency 
of the better element of business men 
to take an active interest in public 
affairs. 

The event is one of especial interest 
to trust company men and to bankers 
generally, because Mr. Bannard is 011c 
of their number. He is president of the 
New York Trust Company, and was 



president of the Continental Trust Com- 
pany prior to the consolidation of that 
company with the New York Security 
and Trust Company, which resulted in 
the formation of the New York Trust 
Company. 

The particular fitness of the nomina- 
tion will be seen when it is known that 
the chief problems before the coming 
administration in New York city will be 
financial problems. Mr. Bannard is 
well known for his abilities along such 
lines, and with the capacity for finance 
he combines a high sense of honor and 
integrity and an intelligent interest in 
problems concerning the public wel- 
fare. Among the public offices which 
he has held are those of a member of 
the Board of Education, vice-president 
of the Charity Organization Society, 
trustee of the United Charities build- 
ing and treasurer of the Provident Loan 
Society. His interest in public affairs 
may be judged from the fact that his 
salary as mayor, if he Is elected, will be 
about one-third of that which he is at 
present supposed to be receiving. 

Mr. Bannard’s interest in public mat- 
ters outside the immediate field of busi- 
ness may well be emulated by trust com- 
pany and bank men throughout the 
country. Their training and experience 
give them exceptional opportunities of 
usefulness if they will but give time 
and study to public affairs. Perhaps the 
greatest need in the government of our 
cities is the introduction of business-like 
methods. Many well-meaning efforts 
for improvement have failed for the 
simple lack of such methods. Not 
necessarily by office-holding, but by sus- 
tained and active interest and participa- 
tion in local politics, the banker may do 
much to better the administrative con- 
ditions of our city governments. 

There is, too, the wider field of in- 
fluence in the determination of policies. 
The advance of our civilization is ever 
bringing to the front new problems of 
local and general government. The so- 
lutions offered for these problems should 
be tried not only in the light of theoreti- 
cal advantage or disadvantage, but also 
in the light of their application to con- 
ditions as they actually exist. Familiar 
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as he is from necessity wth the whole 
routine of business theory and practice, 
the banker is in an exceedingly advan- 
tageous position to give sound advice, 
provided he gives the matters a reason- 
able amount of thought, and provided of 
course he has the patriotism to devote 
himself to the public good. His business 
and his position are in themselves semi- 
public in character. Let him realize that 
in proportion as his opportunities for 
service are many his responsibilities to 
the public are great, and he must be 
active in public affairs. 



RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTORS. 

T^J’ORE than once in these columns we 
have taken occasion to remark up- 
on the moral and the probable legal 
obligation resting upon directors of trust 
companies. A recent decision of Justice 
Van Kirk in holding thirteen of the 
former directors of the Trust Company 
of the Republic of New York responsible 
for losses of that company emphasizes 
the responsibility and shows how far it 
may be held to be legal as well as moral. 
The suit was brought against the di- 
rectors by a stockholder, asking restitu- 
tion to the company for losses due to 
loans made by the president of the com- 
pany in 1902. No charge against the 
directors is involved other than that they 
were negligent and failed properly to 
perform their duties in preventing reck- 
less and improper loans. They are not 
charged with any act of dishonesty ; it is 
not suggested that they profited per- 
sonally by the deals which brought 
losses to the company. The whole charge 
is that they were in office for the pur- 
pose of preventing certain things, and 
that they did not prevent them. 

The opinion given by the justice is of 
considerable length. Among other things 
he says: “It is not a sufficient excuse to 
state that loans were not presented to 
the executive committee ; it was the duty 
of that committee to require them to be 
presented. The directors and members 
of the executive committee have active 
duties and responsibilities. Their duty 
is not lessened nor is their responsibility 



discharged by reason of the fact that 
they are informed there will be no 
regular meeting; their duties are not en- 
tirely limited to regular meetings. They 
may perform duties outside of the reg- 
ular meetings, and each director and 
member of the executive committee, if he 
has cause to understand that there is 
necessity for action, may act. 

“Where the duty of knowing exists, 
ignorance due to negligence of duty 
creates the same liability as actual know- 
ledge and failure to act thereon. W r here 
trusted officers cause loss the directors 
who trusted them, and therefoie neglect- 
ed to exercise the care a reasonably pru- 
dent man would exercise in his own 
affairs cannot escape liability if such 
care would have avoided or lessened the 
loss. It is not a full performance of 
duty to employ competent officers who 
are believed to be reliable. The di- 
rectors have other and additional duties. 
When directors have chosen officers of 
a trust company in whom they thorough- 
ly rely, if they see fit then to entrust 
the business to these officers, it is their 
personal trust, and not the trust of the 
company itself or of the stockholders, 
and the true position is this: That if the 
director sees fit to abandon his position 
and to rely upon the officers either dur- 
ing vacation time or any other time, 
hj says in effect, I trust him and I as- 
sume the responsibility of his acts with- 
out performing my duties of supervision 
as the law and by-laws require me to 
do; and I must be held accountable for 
the acts of the officer to the same ex- 
tent as if I were present and perform- 
ing my duties and consenting to his acts . 
Under the facts in this particular case, 
I am not much impressed by the con- 
tention that a director is not negligent 
if he performs his duty as directors of 
other institutions of the same kind in 
the same city or community perform 
theirs; that is, as the custom prevails. 
A man cannot believe that he may neg- 
lect his duty or do a wrongful act 
because other men to his knowledge 
have the habit.” 

It is evident that this decision takes 
very advanced ground on the matter of 
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responsibilities of directors. Whether 
the decision will be concurred in by the 
courts generally throughout the country 
remains to be seen. Yet while it may be 
modified in some particulars it is on the 
whole quite in keeping with the temper 
of the public on the subiect. It indi- 
cates along general lines at least, what 
may be expected if similar cases arise, 
and may well set the directors of our 
financial institutions to thinking of the 
very grave responsibilities which they 
have undertaken, in some cases doubt- 
less without realizing it. If it results 
in some men withdrawing from respon- 
sibilities which the are unwilling to 
shoulder, and have not intended to 
shoulder, and in greater care being 
taken hereafter in the acceptance of 
such trusts, the general good will be 
subserved. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that 
no man has a right to accept such a 
position unless he expects to fulfill his 
duties. Rightly considered, it is a trust t 
not a “soft snap.” This has always 
been true as a proposition in morals; it 
is well that it is now so construed as a 
legal opinion. 



TRUST COMPANY MEN LUNCH 
TOGETHER. 

AT a luncheon given October 5 
at the Lawyers' Club of New 
York, by the executive committee of the 
trust company section of the American 
Bankers' Association, there were pres- 
ent, besides the officers of the section, a 
goodly number of other bankers and 
guests. These guests included: P. S. 
Babcock, secretary trust company sec- 
tion, A. B. A., New York; F. E. Farns- 
worth, secretary American Bankers' 
Association, New York; A. B. Hep- 
burn, president Chase National Bank, 
New York; F. L. Hine, president First 
National Bank, New York; Lewis E. 
Pierson, president American Bankers' 
Association; Levi L. Rue, president 
Philadelphia National Bank; R. H. 
Thomas, president New York Stock 
Exchange; Clark Williams, New York 
State Banking Superintendent; George 
T. Wilson, vice-president Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; George R. 
Sheldon, Alton B. Parker, H. S. Black, 
Harry Bronner. 

After some appropriate remarks, 




Luncheon of the Executive Committee and Membeis, Trust Company Section, American 
Bankers Association, at the Lawyers Club of New York. 
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Lawrence L. Gillespie, vice-president 
of the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York and chairman of the trust 
company section, who presided, said: 

At the present time there are in the 
United States upward of 1,500 trust com- 
panies, of which about 1,000 are enrolled 
in this association. The total of deposits 
in all trust companies in the United States, 
according to data compiled by the presi- 
dent of the Audit Company of New York, 
aggregate approximately $3,600,000,000. In 
New York state, where during the autumn 
of 1907 trust companies were subjected to 
the severest strain in their history. Mr. 
Clark Williams publicly stated at the re- 
cent convention of this association in Chi- 
cago that there was not a prospective loss 
of one dollar to any depositor with any 
New York trust company. During the 
period caused by the general financial 
stringency, when all financial institutions 
suffered, the deposits of trust companies of 
New York shrank from $1,090,000,000 in 
August, 1907, to $732,000,000 in December, 
1907, a loss of $358,000,000. Since that date 
they have gone on steadily regaining the 
lost ground and exceeding their previous 
record, until now their deposits amount to 
$1,387,000,000, an increase of $655,000,000 
over their low mark, or nearly ninety per 
cent. I am sure we may be pardoned for 
interpreting these figures as the most sub- 
stantial expression that can be made of the 
confidence of the public in the soundness 
of the system and in the strength of this 
class of institution. 

We are pleased to note that the experi- 
ence of past years has brought all finan- 
cial institutions controlled and managed 
according to sane methods and sound bank- 
ing principles more and more into one com- 
mon brotherhood for the common interest 
and with a better appreciation that differ- 
ences of organization and title do not 
necessarily constitute a condition of an- 
tagonism or of more than friendly rivalry, 
as is evidenced by the faces of those dis- 
tinguished bankers who honor us with their 
presence to-day. 

H. P. McIntosh, president of the 
trust company section, spoke briefly 
concerning the development of trust 
companies throughout the United 
States, which was followed by a few 
words from the Honorable Clark Will- 
iams, New York State Banking Super- 
intendent. 



BUSINESS DONE BY BRANCHES OF 
TWO GREAT FRENCH BANKS. 

O NE of the most extraordinary and 
un-English features of the French 
finance, is the large proportion 
of the business of the Bank of France 
transacted in the branches. The Bank of 
England has, we believe, only nine country 
branches. The Bank of France has no less 
than 4-79 local offices, made up of: Paris 1, 
completely organized branches 127, auxilia- 
ry bureaus in sixty-one other localities, and 
290 villes rattachees, or small towns con- 
nected with one of the regular branches, 
or auxiliary bureaus. It has, consequently, 
a vast network spreading over the whole of 
France. The central office in Paris also 
comprises eight district branches. The 
great joint stock banks run the Bank of 
France very closely in competition. 

The Credit Lyonnais has about sixty bu- 
reaus, nearly 180 in the provinces, and 
eighteen in foreign countries; and the So- 
cicte Gcnerale has a still greater number, 
and these are not all. The Bank of France 
is, however, enabled to pay bigger dividends, 
than the other joint stock banks, in spite 
of the heavy charges levied by the state as 
a tax on the circulation, a share of the 
profits on the discounts, and a stamp duty. 

The country business is the most profita- 
ble to the bank. The gross profits, in 1908, 
were, for Paris, 18,721,000 francs, and for 
the provinces 34,124,000 francs. The total 
turnover, during the year amounted to 8,- 
626,864,100 francs in Paris, and 13,124,393,- 
700 francs in the provinces, not including 
the gratuitous business for the treasury — 
transfers, transports of specie, notes, etc. 
A feature of the French bank regulations 
is that the rate of discount is uniform foi 
all clients, great or small. Naturally, when 
money is cheap in the open market, the best 
bills do not go to the bank. The losses of 
the bank by dishonored bills are not, how- 
ever, heavy. In 1908 they amounted to 
only 588,628 francs, and during that time 
1,104,676 francs of the losses in previous 
years were recovered, the total outstanding 
debt only amounting at the end of the year 
to 5,587,836 francs . — The Economist, Lon - 
don. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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GARY— THE NEW STEEL CITY 



A FEW miles out from Chicago, 
where the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan touch Indiana soil, a city is spring- 
ing up that is destined to become the 
new steel center of the world. That 
city is Gary, named in honor of Judge 
E. H. Gary, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and her pop- 
ulation to-day is estimated to be over 
thirty thousand people. 



In Gary, the best features of all 
other mills have been assembled and 
magnified. To them have been added 
all that the craft of factory engineers 
and transportation experts could offer. 
A site, a town, a harbor, literally have 
been manufactured to order. 

Power — the basic factor in every in- 
dustry — is Gary's surpassing economy 
— by-product instead of tax. Blast 




Gary's Main Thoroughfare— Broadway— looking north towards the Mills. 



The necessity for Gary came when 
the Steel Corporation determined to 
concentrate its steel industry at the 
head of Lake Michigan, where it could 
bring together raw materials, markets, 
and labor with the minimum of expense. 
Already twenty-four millions of dollars 
have been expended in the city and in 
the plant; eighteen millions more will 
go into the enterprise this year, and 
there still remains sixty millions author- 
ized for the work. When finally com- 
pleted, this steel plant will be the 
largest in the world, even larger than 
the famous Krupp plant in Germany. 

744 



furnace gas, once absolute waste and 
hateful poison in the air, is here har- 
nessed to titanic labors by powerful gas 
engines. What has been sought and 
carried out successfully is efficiency, the 
economy of balanced production. 

This is evidenced by the fact that 
although there will be a mile of blast 
furnaces in operation, the stacks are 
small, rating 450 tons. Again the 
open hearths, though of uncommon size 
— fancy a kettle of blinding, bubbling 
metal sixteen to forty feet square — are 
not America's largest. But by group- 
ing fourteen into a unit and providing 
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Home of the First National Bank of Gary- 
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The Gary State Bank. A Fine Piece of Architecture on Broadway 
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for six units, Gary overtops the world 
in the size of units and total output. 
The purpose, however, was to provide 
the greatest number of furnaces that 
one superintendent and his staff could 
manage in production. 

So with the rail mill; in length it has 
no equal in this country or abroad — 
1,800 feet, to say nothing of the 1,400- 
foot group of soaking-pits which it shares 
with the record-breaking billet-mill ad- 
joining. No lesser building would 
shelter the continuous train of rolls 
which will produce 100,000 tons of 
steel rails monthly — 28,000 more than 
the South Chicago world’s record. Here 
also size was incidental to the most 
efficient and productive installation. 
The shorter the mill and few'er the 
stands of rollers, the more time the 
ruddy steel would waste on tilting 
tables and transfers, losing heat and 
precious seconds, whose saving would 
give larger output and lower cost. 

As rapidly as the furnaces and mills 
took shape they were placed in charge 
of bosses who will direct them, to check 
up the work of the contractors, to cor- 
rect any tendency away from the solidly 
practical and to supply anything need- 
ed in design or equipment. This has 
made for many small economies — a 
pocket for broken coke above the skid 
hoists of the blast furnaces; steel ties 
in the soaking-pit service tracks; aerial 
bridges to avoid time-losing detours; 
•safety devices everywhere. 

Gary, the city, is the final element in 
the mill's formula of economy. Its 



first and highly important function is 
to attract labor, skilled and unskilled, 
and this it will do by reason of its 
metropolitan comforts and conven- 
iences. Perfect sanitation has been 
provided for; rents are reasonable; the 
rates on water, gas and electric light 
are low ; there are good schools and 
restful parks, and opportunities for 
purchasing homes are plentiful. 

The officials of the Steel Corporation 
say frankly that the building of the 
town was incidental, that their main 
concern was to construct a steel plant, 
and that city-making was a side issue 
into which necessity alone drove them. 
But they had to have a place for their 
employes to live. Moreover, a haphaz- 
ard town would certainly prove an in- 
efficient one in serving the daily life 
and needs of the men whose brains and 
muscle mean the real impetus of the 
mill. 

Once the necessity became plain, the 
company solved the problem by organ- 
izing the Gary Land Company, wdiich 
has gone ahead with the work of lay- 
ing out the city. 

The holdings of the land company 
form a strip along Lake Michigan, ex- 
tending from Indiana Harbor eastward 
some eight miles, and averaging two 
miles in width — about two and one- 
half miles wide at the site of the plant 
and town. Almost in the center of this 
strip is the mill. At the latter's east- 
ern edge is the harbor slip, 250 feet 
wide, extending in from the shore, af- 
fording berth for half a dozen 12,000- 
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Steel Mills at Gary, Indiana. 



ton ore freighters, and equipped with 
a 750-foot turning basin at its inner 
terminus. Just west of the mill are the 
repair yards and shops of the Chicago, 
Lake Shore and Eastern Railroad. 

The whole scheme of Gary hangs on 
the main thoroughfare, Broadway, 
which leads straight south from the mill 
entrance, and is even now paved for 
three miles and more. Up this great 
artery, 100 feet wide, sweep the throngs 
of workers each day. Gary’s water 
supply is furnished by the Gary Heat, 
Light and Water Company, another 
subsidiary company of the Steel Cor- 
poration. It furnishes also, as its name 
implies, electric lighting and gas. There 
is a provision that ownership of these 
public utility plants may be acquired 
hereafter by the city. 

For water supply, a three-mile tunnel 
six feet in diameter extends a mile and 
a half into Lake Michigan, its shore end 
being at the pumping station. Besides 
this there is a 500,000-gallon water 
tower in the park site, west of Broad- 
way. Over twenty-five miles of mains 
have been laid, and the capacity of the 
system is 20,000,000 gallons a day. 

Extensive Railway Facilities. 

Situated on the main lines of five 
great trunk railroads, no less than fifty 
trains a day stop at Gary, to say noth- 
ing of the frequent service by the inter- 
urban trolleys. The Gary and Western 
Steam Railroad, mostly elevated, has 



been completed by the Vanderbilt in- 
terests, and is designed largely for Chi- 
cago and Gary passenger service, with 
local stations about a mile apart in the 
Gary district. The Chicago, Lake 
Shore and Eastern Road’s repair shops, 
employing something like 2,000 men, 
are being completed in Gary. 

There is now under construction at the 
doors of the steel plant a large Union 
Railroad Station, which is being built 
by the New York Central Lines and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, at a 
cost of two hundred thousand dollars. 

The electric street car lines, which 
early obtained their franchises and were 
waiting the income of population, are 
now in actual running operation, with 
large modern cars, good, frequent ser- 
vice, and the usual city fares. An ad- 
ditional line will be constructed at once, 
on Fifth avenue, by the Gary and Inter- 
urban Railway Company. 

There are five banks already located 
on Broadway, and the city has also 
three daily papers, one w T eeklv paper, 
six hotels, forty-six lawyers, twenty- 
four physicians and six dentists. 

So rapid has been this city’s growth 
and development that the post office has 
been jumped from a fourth-class to a 
second-class office, and free delivery of 
mail has been instituted by the Post 
Office Departmept. 

Gary, the wonder-city that has shift- 
ed the industrial supremacy of the coun- 
try to Chicago and the Central West, 
offers through her public utilities ex- 
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A Typical Residence in Gary. 



ceptional inducements to investors. 
These inducements include long-term 
franchises, proximity to Chicago and 
the certainty of increased population. 
Indeed, it is confidently predicted that 
Gary will be a city of one hundred 
thousand population in 1911. 

Backed by the wealth and power of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
the city has before it a glorious future. 



THE FRANKING ABUSE. 

P OSTMASTER - GENERAL HITCH- 
COCK'S desire to cut off needless 
expenditures in the department of 
which he is the head is entirely commenda- 
ble. If it is true that he has undertaken to 
wage aggressive war against the abuse of 
the franking privilege, he is entitled to pub- 
lic support in this purpose. 

No question exists that the right to send 
mail matter free of postage on the part of 
executive officials, senators and representa- 
tives, has been employed to an unjustifiable 
extent. Vast amounts of public documents 
which ought not to be printed in the first 
place, and for which there is no real de- 
mand in the second, are annually trans- 
ported at heavy cost to the government. 
Instances have repeatedly been brought to 
light in which members of the national 
legislature have used franks to secure the 
transmission of weighty or bulky articles 
which ought to have been sent by freight 
or express at the expense of the senders. 
The Government has to pay the railroads 



for these packages, parcels and letters. 
While a reasonable use of franks is war- 
ranted, their employment should be strictly 
limited. If this shall be done several mil- 
lions yearly will be saved to the Treasury. — 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 



A $1.50 BANKNOTE. 

G eneral d. h. Hollingsworth, 
of Cadiz, Ohio, who represents the 
Sixteenth District in Congress, is the 
possessor of what he believes is the only 
$1.50 bill in existence. It is a piece of 
Confederate currency, and was issued by a 
bank in Richmond, Va., in 1861. 

The manner of its acquisition by General 
Hollingsworth is interesting. 

“I was fortunate enough, or unfortunate 
enough, in a battle down in West Virginia, 
then Virginia, to capture a Confederate,” 
said General Hollingsworth. “The man 
really didn’t object to being captured, and 
immediately told me that he was desperate- 
ly hungry. I divided the contents of my 
haversack with him, and he w ? as so grateful 
that he drew forth a bill and told me that 
he wanted me to take it as a keepsake. 
I looked at the money and saw it was a 
$1.50 bill, the only one I have ever seen. 
I am aware that they have $1 notes up 
in Canada, but I don’t think there ever 
were any $1.50 bills issued by any bank. 
My Confederate friend, after he had satis- 
fied his hunger, turned and said: ‘Well, the 
Yanks are not such bad fellows, after all.’ 
That didn’t keep me from sending him on 
to the federal prison at Camp Chase, how- 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher. 



THE BOND MARKET. 



/^\NE swallow does not make a sum- 

mer — one flight of newspaper dis- 
play advertising of new bond offerings 
does not make a bond market. And yet 
the appearance of these offerings is a 
sign of the times — a good sign. Bond 
dealers are experts at feeling out the 
public’s investment pulse. The mere 
fn<^ that they begin to make a serious 
effort to sell bonds is in itself a sign 
of awakening buying power on the part 
of the public. 

In the present bond market there is 
lots of room for improvement. It is a 
good many months since there has been 
any free buying of bonds, and even now 
the demand is limited to those issues 
which have a first class chance of ap- 
preciation in price. The movement of 
the markets has been such during the 
past couple of years that the idea of 
making money is in the air. Investors 
are conservative, but they have seen 
money made right and left and can not 
easily be induced to buy a security un- 
less they can be shown that the prin- 
cipal is likely to increase in value. In- 
come, in most cases, has become a sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Speculative Bonds Popular. 

The result of this feeling has been 
to cause disproportionate activity in 
speculative bonds — all that is neces- 
sary to prove that is a look at the daily 
record of transactions in convertible 
bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. But the convertibles have by 
no means monopolized public attention, 
many of the second grade bonds having 
become highly popular. There has been 
a substantial increase in outside interest 
in bonds during the past month, but out- 



side of the activity in the convertibles 
most of the trading has been in bonds 
selling on a basis to net the buyer over 
four and one-half per cent. 

And this is a condition likely to con- 
tinue as long as there remains the pos- 
sibility of high money rates. That is 
the one prime consideration governing 
the price of the “high grades,” and 
that is what will continue to govern 
their price until it is definitely settled 
that there is to be no high money this 
year. Of that, there can be little cer- 
tainty until well along in December. 
Till then the secondary bonds, which 
have less to fear from a higher level of 
money rates, seem likely to keep the 
center of the stage. 

Up to Date Investments. 



Meanwhile a really very large busi- 
ness is being done in bonds of a class 
which have only become popularized 
during the past few years — irrigation 
bonds, water power bonds, bonds se- 
cured on real estate holdings, and all 
the other most modern forms of invest- 
ment. A logical outcome of present 
active and improving business condi- 
tions is the disposition to buy securi- 
ties of this class. Investors feel that it 
is a waste of power to buy bonds hav- 
ing suberabundant security — the mort- 
gage bonds of railroads, for instance, 
whose earnings are such that even their 
common stocks are getting increased 
dividends. What is the use, they ask, 
of sacrificing income in order to buy an 
unnecessary amount of security? Busi- 
ness is active, capital is in demand, 
money is being made on it — why not 
lend money, then, where a better return 
will be offered for its use? So runs the 
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Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip says: 



SHORT TALK No 



"We have seen the electric lighting business grow more rapidly than almost any 
other form of Industrial activity. A business that will double in five years as the 
electric lighting business has don“, has in it a vitality that is, of course, bound to 
carry it to enormous proportions." 



1 



The growth of this business means opportunities for investors. Our new book- 
let, “The Light of Twenty Cities," deals with one of the most successful of 
the lighting companies and gives full information concerning the securities that 
we especially recommend. For Booklet and offering please address' Dept. B. 



No. 2 of the SHORT TALKS Will Appear in the December Issue 



A. H. Bickmore & Go., Bankers HIGH^iRAD*E BONDS 30 Pine Stroet, New York 



argument. It goes a long way toward 
explaining why the present tide of ac- 
tivity in bond trading runs through the 
channels it does. 



REHABILITATION OF THE GOULD 
SYSTEM. 

A N account of the very wide distribu- 

** tion of the securities of its con- 
stituent properties, the question as to 
whether George Gould will be able to 
maintain his system intact is at present 
receiving a great deal of anxious atten- 
tion. But a comparatively short time 
ago it seemed exceedingly unlikely that 
the Gould system would be able to pull 
out of its difficulties and remain an 
entity — Wall Street, in fact, had it all 
figured out as to just how the various 
properties would be disposed of and as 
to just who would take them over. But 
ever since Mr. Harriman’s money came 
to the rescue of the bankrupt Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, there has been a decided 
change for the better. Far from the 
Gould system, as a whole, being broken 
up and sold piecemeal, there is now 
abundant indication of a new grip by 
the Goulds upon their properties and a 
coming rehabilitation of the whole, as a 
whole. 

The Eastern Situation. 

One thing, however, seems certain — 
the ambitious scheme of an Atlantic 
seaboard outlet for the Gould system 
will have to be abandoned. Rehabilita- 
tion of all the Gould lines running 
west of Lake Erie is actually already 
under way, but the new Gould system 
will end with the eastern terminal 



of the Wabash at Toledo — it will be ex 
the Atlantic terminal idea. 

The history of George Gould’s at- 
tempt to fight his way into Pittsburgh 
from the west and to carry his lines 
through to the Atlantic Coast is one of 
the most dramatic episodes of American 
railway finance. After his fight with 
the Pennsylvania, back in 1902 (in the 
course of which the famous cutting 
down of Western Union telegraph 
poles along the Pennsylvania’s lines 
took place), Mr. Gould decided on the 
Napoleonic policy of striking into the 
heart of the enemy’s country, bj car- 
rying the Wabash Railroad straight into 
Pittsburgh. Using the Wheeling fir 
Lake Erie as the eastward connection 
from Toledo, the Goulds at a perfectly* 
ruinous cost acquired property enough 
in Pittsburgh on which tc build the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. A line 
was run out into Ohio, to connect with 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and Mr. 
Gould’s entrance into Pittsburgh was 
accomplished. Forthwith there was be- 
gun the construction of the Western 
Maryland, running down from near 
Pittsburgh to tile Atlantic coast. That 
completed, Mr. Gould figured that he 
would have a direct line from Balti- 
more to San Francisco. 

The entrance into Pittsburgh had no 
sooner been forced, however, than it 
became apparent that tremendous dif- 
ficulties confronted the new venture. 
Interests hostile to the Goulds and re- 
sentful of the attempt to invade their 
preserves, did everything in their power 
(which was a good deal) to keep the 
new lines from getting the trackage and 
other facilities necessary to get at the 
big business. Within a very short time 
Mr. Gould found that to force himself 
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into a hostile territory was one thing, but 
that to maintain himself there and do 
business on a basis with his old-estab- 
lished rivals was something quite dif- 
ferent. 

In the hope of saving the day by es- 
tablishing through traffic down to Balti- 
more, w r ork on the Western Maryland 
road w T as pushed to the utmost, but 
here again it became apparent that 
tremendous difficulties would have to be 
overcome. Between Pittsburgh and the 
eastern end of the coal roads, out of 
which the plan was to construct the 
Western Maryland down to the coast, 
there lie some sixty miles of wild 
mountain country. To build through 
this country, it was found, would in- 
volve almost a ruinous expense. But 
there was no other way out, and the 
work was pushed as planned. In the 
midst of it and with all the money that 
could be borrowed here and in Europe 
tied up in the construction, the panic 
came. Within a few months all three 
of the eastern Gould roads, Western 
Maryland, Wabash-Pittsburgh Termi- 



nal and Wheeling and Lake Erie, went 
into receivers' hands. 

That these properties have been ir- 
revocably lost to the Goulds, Wall Street 
is fully satisfied. What will be the un- 
ravelling of the present tangle nobody 
can pretend to tell, but that the Goulds 
have had to let go, thus abandoning 
their ambition to get to the Atlantic, 
every one in touch with the situation 
seems to believe. George Gould’s bold 
attempt to get a complete transconti- 
nental line might or might not have suc- 
ceeded had there been no panic to check 
him — as it is, he has had to abandon the 
scheme which he cherished so long and 
into which he futilely poured so many 
of his millions. For a long time to come 
all idea of an Atlantic Coast outlet for 
the Gould system has been put out of 
the question, and Mr. Gould has been 
thrown back upon the development of 
his western lines. 

The Situation in the West. 

For the good of these lines, and the 
holders of their securities, it is a for- 
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tunate thing that the over-ambitious 
eastern scheme has been abandoned. 
Whatever may be George Gould’s cali- 
bre as a railroad man, he has plenty of 
tenacity of purpose and millions upon 
millions were being poured into the bot- 
tomless pit of the Pittsburgh project. 
In the meantime the western lines of 
the system were being literally 
“starved.” 

Signs are not wanting now of a com- 
plete change in the Gould policy. With 
the cessation of the ruinously expensive 
operations around Pittsburgh, Missouri 
Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande and the 
other links which make up the great 
transcontinental chain have begun to be 
treated very much better as to main- 
tenance. Enough money is being turned 
back into the properties to bring them 
up to a very fair standard of efficiency 
within a couple of years. Instead of 
continuous branching out into new di- 
rections, a settled policy of developing 
existing properties is clearly apparent. 

The inception of such a policy means 
much to the holders of Gould securities. 
No one familiar with the present rail- 
road situation can fail to realize the 
wonderful strategic position of the 
Gould system, or the possibilities of de- 
velopment it contains. Beginning at 
Toledo, on Lake Erie, the system runs 
straight west to the Pacific Coast, the 
various links being the Wabash, from 
Toledo to Kansas City; the Missouri 
Pacific, from Kansas City to Pueblo, 
Col.; the Denver and Rio Grande, from 
Pueblo to Salt Lake City; and the 
Western Pacific, from Salt Lake City 
through to San Francisco. This is the 
main stem. From it branch out a num- 
ber of minor roads, tapping most of the 
important cities of the Middle West 
and many of the South. 

A mental picture of this straightaway 
route across the United States is all that 
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is needed to suggest what possibilities it 
contains. The system as a whole, it 
must be remembered, has only just been 
rounded out by the completion of the 
Western Pacific through to the Coast. 
Up to now it has consisted merely of a 
group of lines operating in the best 
parts of the country, but running from 
nowhere to nowhere, and so, entirely 
unable to keep pace with its more ag- 
gressive competitors. 

All that is changed now, first by 
George Gould’s retreat from the un- 
tenable situation in which he became 
involved at Pittsburgh and, secondly, by 
the completion of the Western Pacific, 
which puts all the Gould roads into the 
position of integral parts of a through 
system, able to quote through rates with 
anybody. For this Western Pacific line, 
it must be remembered, is absolutely of 
the newest and most modern construc- 
tion — 900 miles of the ne plus ultra in 
railroad building. Curves and grades 
have been reduced to the greatest possi- 
ble degree. The whole project was un- 
dertaken with the idea of being able to 
compete with Southern Pacific for 
through traffic, and it looks as though 
that end would surely be attained. 
Which would mean, of course, not only 
an increased revenue to the Gould sys- 
tem but the originating of a great deal 
of new traffic along its lines, as far east 
as the Wabash. 

A Bright Future. 

A new era for the Gould roads seems 
to have dawned, and under efficient 
management there is no reason why the 
various properties making up the sys- 
tem should not become increasingly 
valuable, their securities resuming the 
market position they once occupied. For 
years some of the most important parts 
of the property have been allowed to 
“run down,” and it will take time to put 
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them back into shape, but with the con- 
servative policy now in force, the pro- 
cess of rehabilitation should steadily 
and surely go forward. Developments 
of this kind, however, are discounted in 
the market a long time ahead. It looks 
now as though the thousands of inves- 
tors and the institutions all over the 
country who stuck to their Missouri Pa- 
cific and their Wabash bonds would be 
rewarded before long. 



THE TROUBLESOME TWO PER 
CENTS. 

'T'O whatever degree bankers may be 
opposed to Mr. Taft’s scheme of 
adding a savings bank department to 
the Post Office, the fact remains that in 
the plan lies the one feasible way of 
clearing the great mass of government 
twos out of the path of currency reform. 

Without attempting to go into the 
general merits or defects of the postal 
savings bank idea, it can be said that in- 
asmuch as its adoption would mean the 
ability on the part of the thousands of 
banks all over the country who are 
“hung up” with government twos at a 
big loss, to work out of them, the 
scheme deserves the careful and un- 
prejudiced attention of all bankers. 

As outlined now, and so far as it con- 
cerns government bonds, the plan is to 
use deposits, as they come in, for the 
purpose of buying up the government 
twos. A new currency law will by that 
time, it is ho^ed, be enacted, and pro- 
vision made for replacing the currency 
which the buying in of the bonds will 
put out of business. Gradually, thus, 
as deposits grow, more and more bonds 
will be bought in, until the whole $751,- 



000,000 have been unloaded from off 
the backs of the banks. 

Failing of some such scheme to keep 
up the price of the twos and gradually 
get them out of the way, it is hard to 
see how any material progress in the 
direction of currency reform is to be 
made. There is too much currency in 
the country as it is, and real reform can 
only come when the present bond-se- 
cured bank notes are replaced w’ith real 
money. Replacing the present notes 
means nothing less, however, than de- 
priving the twos of their privilege as 
security for circulation. What would 
happen in that case, no banker who 
owns any of the bonds likes to think. 
They have become a white elephant on 
our hands, and any sensible plan which 
involves getting them safely out of the 
way is not to be lightly considered. 



PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN THE 
STOCK MARKET. 



By Gardiner S. Dresser, of John Muir & Co., 
Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 

T N the comparatively recent history of 
Wall Street, there are two notable 
instances of activity in stock specula- 
tion by the non-professional element- - 
by the public, familiarly so called. The 
first was in the famous bull market of 
1901. So widespread was the interest 
in this movement that every merchant, 
every shopkeeper and almost every 
hotel waiter had a few shares of stock, 
and their combined buying repeatedly 
took the market out of the hands of 
the more experienced operators. The 
second was more recent, during the 
panic of 1907. It is well* known how 
purchases of odd lots of stock at bar- 
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gain prices aggregated millions of 
shares within a few weeks* and how 
this absorption went far to clean the 
market bare of stocks when the turn 
came. 

Between these two occasions, the pub- 
lic pondered- the lesson they had 
learned. They had made profits in 
1901, only to lose them in the North- 
ern Pacific and the later decline of 
U. S. Steel. Thereafter, they refused 
to buy at the top, and could not be in- 
duced to enter the market, although a 
three years’ bull movement with the 
ten per cent. Union Pacific episode as a 
climax proved most enticing. Instead, 
they bided their time, and when the 
crash finally came, as some one has 
aptly put it, “the rich poor man bought 
from the poor rich man.” 

Nor was this period without its in- 
struction to wide awake brokers. They 
learned that where the public did not 
buy they took profits, and to some ex- 
tent, even sold stocks short. They 
found, therefore, that their commis- 
sions did not vanish as of old if they 
forsook their former policy of contin- 
ually advocating purchases, or varying 
this only by recommending purchases 
on reactions. With their minds freed of 
this dogma, they began to comprehend 
how strict honesty in advice is after all 
the best policy, how commissions de- 
ferred are better than commissions 
made and customers lost, and how a suc- 
cessful clientele, as in other professions, 
is a valuable asset. 

Perhaps the improvement in the 
moral tone has been brought about in 
a way more creditable to the commission 
houses. And perhaps, on the other hand, 
brokers can still improve along these 
lines. What is quite evident, however, 
is that the odd lot trader in Wall Street 
to-day is reasonably certain to get a 
square deal. 



TERMINAL BONDS IN FAVOR. 

T^J’OST of the bonds secured on rail- 
road terminal property are sell- 
ing at such a high price that they can 
hardly be bought with much hope of 
further appreciation, but there are still 
a few issues which offer an attractive 
yield. Of the terminal bonds dealt in 
on the New York market the principal 
ones still selling on a better than four 
and one-half per cent, basis are the 
Northern Pacific Terminal sixes, the 
New Orleans Terminal fours and the 
Columbus Connecting Terminal fives. 
Of these issues the first and third are 
mortgages on property used but not 
owned by the railroads, and are so 
rated as a less desirable issue than, for 
instance, the St. Louis Terminal fours, 
which are guaranteed by several strong 
tenants of the property. 

Terminal bonds in general stand so 
well with institutions and investors that 
they are being rapidly taken off the 
market. Few new issues are being made 
to take their place. About the only 
bonds which have been sold lately are 
the Washington Terminal fours, guar- 
anteed severally and jointly by the Bal- 
timore and Ohio and the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. The ex- 
penditure of about $25,000,000 by the 
Harriman System for terminal property 
in Tacoma and Seattle may result later 
in an issue of terminal bonds, but such 
a development is not expected for some 
time to come. 

EQUIPMENT TRUST BONDS. 

/^\UT of the sixty odd equipment is- 
sues at present being actively 
traded in, fifty are selling on a basis 
of from four and one-half to five per 
cent. When it is considered that all 
through the troubled period of the past 
two years, with its dozen railroad re- 
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ceiverships, not one instance has ac- 
curred where any equipment obligation 
lias failed to pay its interest in full, it 
will readily be seen why this form of in- 
vestment has attained great popularity 
with tile investment public. 

In few other classes of bonds can 
any such yield as four and one-half to 
five per cent, be had with a degree of 
safety approaching that afforded by 
equipment bonds. Not only is this class 
of obligation usually secured upon 
equipment having a value very much in 
excess of the securities issued, but by 
the fact that the bonds run off serially, 
the security back of the bonds which re- 
mains becomes better and better all the 
time. 

Most important of all from the point 
of security, however, is the fact that 
equipment trusts are a mortgage upon 
something indispensable to the opera- 
tion of the property. As long as the 
railroad carries freight — as long as 
there is any railroad, in fact — cars and 
locomotives must be used, and as long 
as they are used the bonds secured upon 
them are all right. The road may go 



into bankruptcy, and be operated by a 
receiver, but the mere fact that it is 
operated at all assures the equipment 
trust holders of their position. 



MUNICIPAL EXTRAVAGANCE. 

EW YORK is a big city, and the 
statement in itself that the city's 
debt now amounts to $G70,000,000 
proves nothing. It is when comparison 
is made with the bonded debt of other 
big cities that the reason stands out as 
to why New York city bonds sell when 
they do. Boston used to be considered 
the most extravagantly governed city 
in the country, the per capita debt ten 
years ago being far in excess of any 
other city. But during the past ten 
years New York politicians have been 
showing Boston politicians how. The 
results they have accomplished and the 
vast burden of debt they have loaded 
onto the city is well set forth in the fol- 
lowing table, taken from The Wall 
Street Journal : 



Net debt, January 1, Debt Per Capita. 

Cities. 1909 1899 1908 1898 



New York $672,019,244 

Chicago 24,844,400 

Philadelphia 79,635,020 

St. Louis 19,966,000 

Boston 74,099388 

Baltimore 22,507,048 

Cleveland 22,567,077 

San Francisco 3,787,725 

Cincinnati 29,242,667 

Buffalo 13,258,863 

Pittsburg 12,118,987 

New Orleans 26,126,600 



$2 14,220,435 


156.82 


68.79 


15,104,036 


8.73 


7.74 


36380,082 


53.40 


29.33 


13,924,278 


26.48 


26.50 


55,084,172 


122.01 


109.31 


12,408,434 


39.67 


23.65 


8,139,003 


42.98 


20.34 


68,105 


9.46 


.19 


25,169,532 


68.81 


65.37 


1 1 ,286397 


33.14 


29.70 


9,172,956 


30.39 


30.57 


14,009,137 


74.64 


50.94 
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New York and Boston, it appears, are 
the only two cities whose per capita 
debt runs above the $100 mark. Pitts- 
burgh, the home of millionaires, and the 
city where the most money has been 
made in the last ten years, has actually 
decreased its per capita debt. 

These are figures to which buyers of 
municipal bonds are giving careful at- 
tention — too careful attention to suit 
those who would like to pour out on the 
market just as many city bonds as the 
market will absorb. Municipal extrav- 
agance in England has come to be a 
grave feature of the situation and un- 
less curbed soon, promises to become so 
here. 

THE RISK IN CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS. 

A GLANCE at the table showing the 
yield of the active issues of con- 
vertible bonds is all that is necessary 
to see that the present market position 
of most of them is based entirely upon 
the price of the stocks into which they 
are convertible. What they yield, for 
instance, has practically nothing to do 
with the price at which they sell. Look- 
ing down the list, Atchison fives net the 
buyer less than two and three-quarters 
per cent.; New York, New Haven £nd 
Hartford three and one-half s, about 
three and one-quarter per cent.; Penn- 
sylvania, three and one-half s of 1912 , 
about the same; Union Pacific fours, 
considerably less. 

Every one of the issues mentioned 
are convertible at a price far below the 
point at which the stock is now selling, 
which is only another way of saying 
that a good part of the price of the 
bonds is simply in maintenance of the 
parity with the stock. So far as spec- 
ulative risk is concerned, therefore, 
there is little to choose between buying 
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Atchison convertible fours, for instance, 
and Atchison stock. At the present 
level both move together. Were there 
bv any chance, however, to be a material 
recession in price, say, to par, the bond 
feature of the convertibles would begin 
to reassert itself, those securities hold- 
ing up better than the stock. In the 
great majority of convertibles, however, 
the recession from present prices would 
have to be extensive before the bond 
feature would begin to count. Many of 
these active convertibles are attractive 
purchases even at present prices, but 
buyers at the present level should not 
blind themselves to the fact that they 
are taking a risk just about as great 
as though they were buying the stock 
itself. 



THE HILL SECURITIES. 

T N all the great mass of literature 
^ issued after the death of Mr. Har- 
riman, there has been one important 
point generally overlooked. Oceans of 
prediction and conjecture as to how the 
Harriman stocks will be affected have 
been put out, but little or nothing has 
been said about the influence on the 
stocks of Mr. Harriman’s rival, James 
J. Hill. 

Not long before Mr. Harriman’s 
death a truce was patched up in the 
fight between the rival systems up in 
the Northwest, Union Pacific getting 
the right of way into Tacoma and Se- 
attle over the Northern Pacific tracks. 
Such an arrangement, however, could 
hardly be expected to last, in view of 
the fact that Union Pacific had spent 
$25,000,000 for terminals on Puget 
Sound, while the Hill lines were being 
aggressively extended down the right 
bank of the Columbia River into the 
heart of the Harriman territory. Any 
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cessation of the fight could only be re- 
garded as an armed truce. Both sides, 
fighting for the same thing, have al- 
ready put up so many tens of millions 
that a continuance of the bitter fight 
for dominance is inevitable. 

One thing is very certain. Union 
Pacific, fighting the strength and strat- 
egy of the Hill interests with E. H. 
Harriman to direct the battle, was in a 
much better position to win out than 
Union Pacific ex that same leadership. 
Efficiently managed as the road will be 
bv the men who have been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Harriman, it is never- 
theless true that there is among them 
no one qualified as a leader as he was. 
And this fight up in the Northwest was 
peculiarly Mr. Harriman’s fight. He 
began it, and during the last ten years 
of his life, as his worst enemies must 
admit, he carried the war into the 
enemy’s country, making great inroads 
upon his traffic and forcing his own 
lines up into the preempted territory. 
The methods used were perhaps open to 
criticism, but this was a battle of giants, 
a struggle in which both sides consid- 
ered not the means but the end. 

In view of the progress Mr. Harri- 
man had made against his adversary, it 
is hard to see why his taking off is not 
a decidedly bullish argument on the Hill 
securities. Whatever the outcome, it is 
certain that the fight will not be waged 
with the same vigor as it was waged by 
Mr. Harriman. From the standpoint of 
railroad harmony it may be a good 
thing; certainly it is a good thing from 
the standpoint of those interests against 
whom Mr. Harriman’s efforts chiefly 
were directed. The Hill roads have al- 
ways managed to make a pretty re- 
spectable showing and would probably 
have managed to get along. But that 
the position of Mr. Hill’s properties 
has been greatly strengthened by the 
removal from the field of action of the 
one strategist who ever successfully op- 
posed Mr. Hill, is hardly open to ques- 
tion. 
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CANADIAN BONDS. 

Some Incidents and a Word of Advice. 

By Franfred. 

'T'HE rapid development of Canada 
has led to a remarkable growth of 
that country’s bond business. With com- 
mercial and civic progress has come 
the larger issue of Government, indus- 
trial and municipal bonds. As is well 
known, they have not only had a local 
market but are also held widely in the 
United States and Great Britain, while 
a large number are regularly quoted in 
London. The bond credit of Canada is 
thus an important consideration. 

Industrials have a good record in the 
Dominion. During recent years, and 
especially in the spring and summer of 
1909, Canadian industrials have met 
with great success, one firm marketing 
$10,000,000 of three issues in one week. 
In the case of municipal bond issues a 
word of advice* may not be inopportune. 
Several incidents, trifling in themselves, 
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but harmful to Canadian credit in the 
aggregate, have occurred lately. They 
may be taken as a text. 

The rejection of the tenders is one 
theme. Before bids are invited for a 
block of bonds, municipal officers 
should become posted as to the market 
conditions. As a rule, the town or city 
treasurer mentally notes the prices he 
hopes and thinks he ought to obtain. 
Sometimes he secretly vows he will not 
sell until he gets that figure. Suppose 
99 is the price he sets upon his bonds. 
It is a simple matter io learn whether 
or not the market is in 99 condition. 
Officials have frequently invited offers 
for a large bond issue, without know- 
ing the first thing about the current 
market. Bond houses have carefully 
figured on the issue and have expended 
considerable time, oftentimes having 
had cable correspondence with a view to 
floating the issues abroad. The civic 
official has looked at the bids which 
have not come up to his 99 , and all have 
been rejected — a universal waste of 
time. 

St. Mary’s, Ont., for instance, in- 
vited tenders for a block of four per 
cent, municipal bonds. The highest 
offer received came within sixty dollars 
of the figure desired by the municipal- 
ity. The treasurer advertised again ; 
the bids sent in were considerably lower. 
The third batch of offers were lower 
still, the market having changed. The 
town lost six per cent, on account of its 
financial eccentricity. 



The Winnipeg, Manitoba, school 
board not long ago rejected all offers 
received for their $200,000 bonds. 
Since then the market has been slowly 
and steadily declining. If municipal 
authorities are well informed as to 
present market prices, one eye should 
be turned towards the future. M hen 
the Winnipeg School bonds are sold 
they will probably fetch a lower price 
than the highest offered some months 
ago. 

The city of Montreal is another Ca- 
nadian municipality at which criticism 
has been levelled for the same thing. 
Two bids for a block of £650,000 four 
per cent, bonds were received. The 
highest was an offer * of £100-11-6, 
which seemed most satisfactory. The 
tenders were rejected. While in this 
case few bond houses were involved, the 
London market had much to say about 
the incident which did little good to 
Montreal’s credit abroad. It is only 
fair to give the city treasurer’s ex- 
planation : 

“The facts,” he said, “are simply 
these: The city council having post- 

poned the adoption of reports calling 
for an expenditure which it had pre- 
viously empowered the finance com- 
mittee to provide for, and there being a 
possibility that the funds might not be 
required at all this year, the committee 
saw no occasion to come under interest 
at the moment, and being, moreover, 
under the impression that the city’s 
credit should command even a better 
price than that of the highest offer, to 
wit, £100 11s. 6d. for the whole loan, 
thought it wise to defer until seeing 
what action the council would take. The 
wisdom or unwusdom of declining to ac- 
cept so good an offer may be open to 
question, but the right to reject any or 
all of the tenders in any financial or 
commercial undertaking cannot be 
questioned or considered as unbusiness- 
like.” 

The rejection of bids, however, should 
become a more serious matter for con- 
sideration by Canadian municipalities. 
Whatever good reason be advanced for 
a general refusal of tenders, dissatisfac- 
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tion on the part of bidders and the 
consequent disturbance of the market 
and credit will surely result. Individu- 
ally, it may not have proved harmful; 
but such occurrences appear to have 
taken place too frequently of late. 

Strict attention to financial etiquette 
is another question. The city of To- 
ronto, through its mayor and treasurer, 
created a storm of criticism in Lon- 
don and elsewhere. They had for sale 
a block of about <£300,000 bonds. 
Several offers were made in Canada, 
and many houses asked for an oppor- 
tunity to bid. In New York other bids 
were turned down. In London, To- 
ronto’s officials did not exactly follow 
the regular footpaths of finance. 

As a matter of fact they vigorously 
talked par for their bonds in face of a 
mediocre market. Several bids w'ere 
obtained in London, and some of the 
leading houses making them were not 
quite satisfied by the manner in which 
they were handled. Again, the fact 
that a large progressive city such as 
Toronto should go into the London 
market for comparatively a small 
amount may be discovered not to have 
benefited it any, when a larger loan is 
sought in the near future. It created 
the impression that the city was com- 
pelled to borrow abroad such a small 
amount; later it may be said: “They 
were in the market but a short time 
ago.” 

The recent action of an Ontario 
town — we will spare the name in this 
instance — was not at all business-like. 
After twice advertising its bonds and 
obtaining two lists of tenders, the town 
journeyed to an Eastern Canada bond 
center, and the bonds were peddled by 
its secretary-treasurer with the aid of 



the two lists. An award, of course, 
should have been made in the proper 
way. 

No desire is felt by the writer to in- 
jure Canadian credit by the recital of 
these incidents. Considering the vol- 
ume of the sales — $22,000,000 munici- 
pal bonds were sold during the first 
six months of 1909 — such occurrences 
are few. Canada has much to gain by 
conducting its bond business in the best 
possible way. Good credit is invaluable. 
Every cause given for dissatisfaction, 
rumor or talk weakens that good credit. 



LOW-PRICED BONDS. 

'T'HE rising tide of industrial activity 
“*■ is responsible for a good deal of the 
buying of low-priced bonds. With 
earnings on the increase in almost every 
direction and dividends being raised 
right and left, the security behind al- 
most any kind of a bond looks large. 
At such times investors and speculators 
alike buy bonds which, when times are 
less good, they would hesitate to touch. 

Below is given a list of a few bonds 
which are still well under their high 
price made in the last five years: 




Amer. Tobacco Co... 4 80% 5.12 84 

Atl C L-L & X col.. 4 89 % 4.55 97%' 

C R I & P R R Coll.. 4 80% 4.95 85 

K C Ft S & M 4 83 % 5.12 92 

Minn & St. L ref.... 4 85% 4.80 98% 

M K & T 2d 4 88 4.56 92% 

M K & T ref 4 86 4.66 91% 

Missouri Pacific 4 84 4.97 96% 

St. L I M & So unif. 4 88% 4.90 96% 

StLIM&S R & G div. 4 89 % 4.75 98 

St L & S Fran ref... 4 86 % 4.75 92% 

South Rv St L div... 4 88% 4.62 101% 
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Bonds of the kind mentioned above 
rise and fall largely with the tide of 
business. Their purchase, therefore, is 
a sort of speculative investment, predi- 
cated on the idea that we are in for a 
period of prosperity. If the glowing 



predictions made by the President of 
the U. S. Steel Co. are fulfilled, there 
is no reason why the price of all the 
bonds mentioned above should not go 
back at least to their previous high 
record. 



POPULAR BONDS — II. 

THE ARMOUR & CO. FOUR AND ONE-HALFS. 



HP II E present year has been a great 
A time for the rearrangement of the 
financing of the packing Industry. Be- 
ginning with the sale of $10,000,000 of 
new stock by the Swifts, there has been 
a steady demand upon the market for 
investment capital by these concerns. 
Morris, Cudahy, and Schwarzschild & 
Sulzberger bonds have all been offered 
and fairly well taken, but of all the is- 
sues which have been made, by far the 
most important is the $30,000,000 of 
first mortgage four and one-half s put 
out by Armour & Co. Sold originally 
at ninety-five and one-half, these bonds 
have been widely distributed — though 
hardly yet placed with investors to the 
extent that the issuing bankers would 
like to have seen. 

Purpose of the Issue. 

Primarily the bonds were issued for 
the purpose of refunding floating debts. 
Armour & Co. is one of those giant pri- 
vate corporations whose development has 
necessitated the borrowing of large 
sums of money, which financing until 
recently was effected largely by carry- 
ing along loans at bank. Early in the 
year, however, it was decided that all 
these loans should be funded into one 
fixed obligation. To accomplish this 
there was authorized an issue of $50,- 
.000,000 first mortgage bonds, to bear 
interest at not more than four and one- 
half per cent. Of this amount, $30,- 
000,000 was issued at once. 

Security Behind the Bonds. 

Under the terms of the mortgage the 
bonds are a first lien on the packing 
houses (in Chicago, Kansas City, South 
Omaha, East St. Louis, Sioux City, and 



Fort Worth), and all other real estate 
and buildings which constitute the 
“plant” used in the production and dis- 
tribution of the products of Armour & 
Company and its auxiliary companies. 
Forty million dollars is given by the 
company as a conservative estimate of 
the value of the real property mort- 
gaged to secure the bonds. The mort- 
gage further provides that there shall be 
other incumbrances upon the rolling 
stock and refrigerator cars owned by 
the company or upon any rolling stock 
purchased from the proceeds of the 
bonds. 

In addition to this straight mortgage 
feature, a somewhat unusual provision 
attaches to the bonds, which has been 
largely instrumental in recommending 
them to investors. That provision is 
that the unencumbered quick assets of 
the company and its auxiliary companies 
shall at all times exceed the aggregate 
debt of the company and its auxiliary 
companies. As no dividends can be 
paid except from earnings made sub- 
sequent to the fiscal year ended Oct. 24, 
1908, it follows that in addition to the 
real property on which the bonds are 
secured, there must always be on hand 
sufficient unencumbered quick assets to 
pay off, dollar for dollar, the whole 
debt of the company and of its auxiliary 
companies. Accordin * to the balance 
sheet of Oct. 24, 1908, these quick as- 
sets (consisting of packing house pro- 
ducts, supplies, accounts receivable, and 
cash), after deducting the $2,271, 207 of 
current accounts payable, amounted to 
$46,005,000. Total assets, at the close 
of the last fiscal year, and against which 
the $30,000,000 of new bonds are the 
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only debt, are given as nearly $112,- who buy the bonds of a company, now- 
000,000. adavs, w r ant to know all about what the 

Earnings of the Company. company is doing. 



Armour & Co. have never taken the 
public very fully into their confidence 
with regard to earnings, even the treas- 
urer’s letter regarding the new bonds 
containing only more or less definite in- 
formation on the subject. The follow- 
ing is all that is said: 

‘‘The earnings of Armour & Com- 
pany and its auxiliary companies applic- 
able to interest charges after charging 
off liberal amounts for depreciation 
were at the average rate of over $5,500,- 
000 a year for the three fiscal years 
ending October 24, 1908 (the new plants 
at East St. Louis, Fort Worth and 
Sioux City having been in operation 
during that period), and for the eight 
years ended on that date over $4,250,- 
000 per year. The last year was the 
most successful in the company’s his- 
tory.” 

Comparison of earnings from such a 
statement is, of course, impossible, and 
while we are told that ‘‘the last year 
was the most successful in the company’s 
history,” it would nevertheless be inter- 
esting to see how earnings have fluctu- 
ated. “Liberal amounts for deprecia- 
tion,” too, is a pretty vague sort of a 
term, depreciation charges being one of 
the most important items in an indus- 
trial company’s statement and the one 
thing an investor really wants to know. 
Probably the company has reasons of its 
own for not publishing a fuller account 
of its operations, but the lack of this 
information has certainly kept a good 
many investors from buying the bonds. 
Every indication is that earnings are 
ample and that the company is earning, 
net, two or three times the money nec- 
essary to pay the four and one-half per 
cent, interest on the new bonds, but 
these are times of constantly increasing 
corporation publicity, and most people 
7 



The Unissued Bonds. 



Of the $20,000,000 of bonds author- 
ized, but not issued, half are to be used 
for general improvements and better- 
ments to property subject to the mort- 
gage or for the acquisition of additional 
property to be subject to the mortgage, 
and of cars and other equipment and 
raw materials, supplies and other as- 
sets constituting a part of the property 
used in the company’s business. The 
other $10,000,000 are to be used only 
for future permanent improvements, 
betterments, extensions and additions to 
the mortgaged property, the acquisition 
of additional real estate and the con- 
struction and acquisition of additional 
packing houses, factories, branch houses 
and other structures, all to become sub- 
ject to the mortgage as a first lien. 

As an Investment Security. 

From the foregoing, it will appear 
that these new Armour four and one- 
halfs are a bond apparently exceedingly 
well secured, both as to principal and 
interest, but about which the buyer is 
given none too much information. Back 
of the company are exceeding rich and 
powerful capitalists, the new issue hav- 
ing been brought out by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and the National City Bank. 
Sponsored by such interests and selling 
on the basis they do, these bonds are an 
undeniably attractive proposition, espe- 
cially so in view of the fact that in the 
summer dullness in the bond market 
their price was allowed to slip off sev- 
eral points from the original quotation. 
The Armour bonds are worth more than 
they are selling for, at the time of writ- 
ing, and their more thorough absorption 
among investors seems almost sure to 
result in a higher price for them. 
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MATHEMATICS OF INCOME COMPUTATIONS 

By E. Van Deusen. 



¥>RINCIPAL and Income, the two 
components of every investment, 
determine the two comprehensive prob- 
lems of all true investment study, 
namely, degree of Security for and 
amount of net Revenue from an in- 
vested capital. The former is an intri- 
cate and far-reaching question; the lat- 
ter, one of only mathematical computa- 
tions whose simplicity varies with the 
certainty, number and uniformity of the 
factors needed to determine, broadly 
speaking, either actual return on a 
given principal or principal required to 
produce a specified amount or rate of 
income. 

Income Sources. 

Although, in final analysis, the ulti- 
mate source of all Income, from which 
eventually all payments of every kind 
are drawn, is the proceeds of an ac- 
tually reproductive use of capital main- 
tained intact — and labor — the direct 
sources of specifically investment in- 
come, broadly defined, are: 

1. Earnings above actual operation 
expenses of a private enterprise; 

2. Sale of an invested interest, or 
property, for a sum above that in- 
vested ; 

3. Purchase of a capital investment 
for a sum below its redemption value; 
or 

4. Public Revenue derived from an 
exercise of sovereign taxing power. 

Income Forms. 

Such income, from whatever source, 
appears as either — 

1. Dividends — or proportionate dis- 
tributions of available earnings to con- 
tributors of capital for a business 
venture, and which are either — (a) 
Regular, approximately, as to amount 
and time of receipt; or (b) Extra, or 
exceptional prorated distributions of ir- 
regular or unusual corporate income or 
accumulated assets; 

2. Profits — a real, if not technical, 
form of investment income, which may 
accrue as (1) Special concessions by a 



company in the shape of (a) “Bonus" 
grants accompanying a nominal increase 
of capital investment; (b) “Subscrip- 
tion Rights” of potential value acquired 
by existing holders of shares, or credit 
obligations; (2) Redemption, or repay- 
ment, by an obligor of credit obliga- 
tions at a specified amount above their 
cost; or (3) Sale by a holder of his in- 
vestment interest, or attached “rights,” 
at a price above the cost to him; 

3. Interest, or Discount, the agreed 
compensations for money loaned. 

Income Nature as to Certainty. 

Obviously, certainty of accrual to, 
amount and receipt by an investor of 
the different kinds of income varies in 
degree according to — 1. Source, of the 
particular income; or — 2. Legal status 
of Creditorship or Proprietorship of the 
investor with reference to the source of 
income. 

Thus, in the first instance, Income 
derived immediately (or mediately) from 
Net Earnings of a business venture is 
naturally governed by those unforetell- 
able factors which themselves determine 
both the existence and size of such vari- 
able earnings. Similarly, returns from 
such unpredictable sources as “Special 
Concessions,” “Subscription Rights,” 
“Sales,” etc., are necessarily altogether 
uncertain. Sales, generally at a differ- 
ent than cost price, of “security” hold- 
ings are the more common cause of 
Profits — or losses; many Credit Obliga- 
tions are disposed of before their ma- 
turity, and probably the great majority 
of Shares are sold at least several times 
before — through expiration of its char- 
ter, or insolvency — liquidation of the 
company concludes the life of its 
shares ; the amount of such Sales 
Profits — or losses — to be added to or 
subtracted from previous income, and 
the term over which such special income 
— or loss — may be prorated are plainly 
uncomputable, save after the fact of 
sale. On the other hand, income de- 
rived from “public revenue,” or from 
purchase of an investment below its re- 
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demption value (“Discount”) is prac- 
tically definite and sure. 

Certainty of income as effected by 
the legal status of either Creditorship 
or Proprietorship is determined by the 
elementary legal principle that one who 
assumes the risks of a business venture 
for extra gain,— i. e., its proprietor, 
whether known as a partner or a share- 
holder — should properly stand any 
losses; while the creditor, or accommo- 
dator, whose income from the venture 
is limited, should be equally protected 
against losses to the extent of the full 
assets of the enterprise in whose for- 
tunes he would not risk his capital as a 
proprietor. This situation marks the 
relative status of Bondholder versus 
Stockholder, and affects corresponding- 
ly the income of either: 

Thus, income returns like “Interest” 
governed by legal contracts for pay- 
ments of definite amounts — as to credit- 
ors — are, (apart from considerations of 
economic certainty), constant as to ac- 
crual, usually uniform as to amount, 
and regular as to receipt. Legally re- 
garded, such income is continuous — 
rather than intermittent — as to accrual; 
accretive — rather than fixed — as to 
amount; a growing property right, of 
definite value, whose ownership is abso- 
lute — rather than conditional — and 
which may be bought or sold at any 
time during the life of the loan. 

On the other hand, distributions of 
earnings among proprietors, or “Divi- 
dends” of legally created business cor- 
porations, are lawfully (because then 
only economically available) payable 
only when earned, and are furthermore 
due only when declared; that is, pro- 
prietary income is both contingent and, 
for “shareholders,” qualified, in that it 
exists only at or subsequent to declara- 
tion and prior to payment, during which 
time it does not increase but remains 
a fixed quantity and as such only it can 
be sold. 



INCOME COMPUTATIONS. 

/COMPUTATIONS of income, ac- 
cordingly, can be conclusive and 
final only when for past time; for 
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future time, there must be certain as- 
sumptions whose possible non-fulfill- 
ment will vary the seeming or estimated 
returns based thereon. 

Assumptions. 

The assumptions needed and used, in 
part or whole, in computations giving 
results obtained in the familiar “Stock 
Tables or “Bond Tables,” designed to 
show by inspection the net return or in- 
come on a “security” bearing a nominal 
rate of yield on its face principal and 
bought at a price above or below such 
par value — which resulting premiums 
or discounts are really the important 
factors around which center the ordi- 
nary computations of bond and note 
interest net income — are: — (a) definite 
sum invested, (b) fixed amount of in- 
come, (c) fixed periods of income pay- 
ments, (d) definite term of investment 
holding, and (e) definite amount of 
principal returnable. 

Notwithstanding the superior certain- 
ty of credit obligation income — over 
proprietary income — the above assumed 
factors may be practically as definite 
for Shares as for Credit Obligations: 
as, compare, on the one hand, shares 
redeemable within or at a fixed time and 
price, or dividends on an old and com- 
ponent company’s shares guaranteed by 
a prosperous including corporation; on 
the other hand, note the revenue char- 
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acteristics of, for example, “Income,” 
or “Participating” Bonds, or “Profit- 
sharing” Notes. 

Accordingly, it is not apparent that, 
as between incomes from shares or 
bonds simply as such, the methods of 
computation are necessarily and essen- 
tially different, particularly as a “term” 
or duration of stockholdings is common- 
ly fixed by their sale. 

However, ordinary Stock income 
Tables are based on the three simple 
factors of fixed income on a definite in- 
vestment for unlimited time, and the 
resulting income computation consists 
merely of dividing the actual amount of 
dividend money annually received bv 
the actual cost of the shares, the quo- 
tient representing the yearly net in- 
come on the investment. 

Any irregular or special receipts dur- 
ing any year on shares — as from extra 
dividends or any form of “profits” — 
or any unusual losses — as from passing 
of customary dividends — are equivalent 
to special premiums or discounts to be 
credited to or debited against the 
shares’ regular income, to increase or 
lessen the same during the period a 
stock is held. 

Incidentally, and considering the 
effect of “sales” (above noted), it 
would appear that the most real 
reason for the usual difference of 
computation of stock and bond incomes 
is — rather than irredeemability versus 
redeemability — a question of indefinite 
versus definite redemption value. 

Bond Value Tables — Two Methods 
of Study. 

Turning to the ordinary tables of 
bond values, where the usually more 
complicated problems arise, study of 
the same may follow two main methods: 

First — a general consideration of 
form, significance and use; and 

Second — a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of their derivation. 

Form of Tables. 

Four characteristic features, — usu- 
ally, though not always, in the same 
order — distinguish the ordinary “Bond 



Value Tables”: (a) Successive time 

periods at the top of each page; (b) 
nominal , or “cash,” rates of interest, at 
the top of each column (except first) on 
each page; (occasionally this order is 
reversed, and the nominal rates head 
the pages, and the time periods the 
columns) ; (c) effective rates of inter- 
est, or “net yields,” or “bases” in the 
extreme left-hand column of each page; 
and (d) price figures occupying the 
columns which fill the balance or body 
of each page. 

Time Periods. 

These periods mark the “frequency 
of conversion,” or the times at which 
the “cash” interest is paid, (after which 
it may be considered as compounding), 
and vary somewhat among different 
classes of credit obligations: The most 

common period is semi-annual ), as 
with most municipal, railroad, real es- 
tate mortgage and private corporation 
bonds, so that the time periods given 
are for each half-year, though general- 
ly to but fifty years — sometimes less — 
after which the computations are for 
but two-half or even five-year periods 
only ; on the other hand, interest 
on Federal Government bonds (save 
District of Columbia 3.65’s), and a few 
railroad securities, is “converted” or 
payable quarterly; w’hile, occasionally, 
railroad bonds, some “farm loan” 
bonds, etc., have an annual “frequency 
of conversion.” 

Reason for the more frequent com- 
putations up to fifty years, and the in- 
creasingly less frequent thereafter, is 
that for longer terms of years, the dif- 
ference in the prorated amount of pre- 
mium, or discount, to be “amortized,” 
or proportionately added, is so small as 
between successive years, that the dif- 
ference for semi-annual, or shorter, 
periods would not affect the results ob- 
tained, save where very large amounts 
of bonds were involved. To illustrate 
roughly: If five points, or $50, above 

its face value is paid for a five per cent, 
bond, whose maturity is five years after 
date of purchase, there are five years in 
which the amount of this “premium” 
($ 50 ) can be proportionately deducted 
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from the bond’s nominal interest yield, 
or “amortized”; that is (taking no ac- 
count of interest in this rough illustra- 
tion), there would be deducted $10 each 
year, or $5 each six months, from the 
bond’s semi-annual interest yield of 
$25, to charge off or “amortize,” the 
premium, or price paid for the bond 
above its face value, which would be re- 
ceived at its maturity; should the bond 
have ten years to run from date of pur- 
chase, but $5 annually, or $2.50 semi- 
annually, need be deducted from its in- 
come to “amortize” the premium; sim- 
ilarly, for fifty years, but 50c. semi- 
annually, or only 1-20 of one per cent, 
of the bond’s par value, need be de- 
ducted. 

Cases of bonds bought below their 
face value, or at a discount, involve the 
same principal of apportionment of the 
difference between cost and redemption 
price, save that the discount is propor- 
tionately added, rather than deducted, 
to the income for the successive periods. 

It is thus plain that the amount of 
premium or discount to be debited 
against, or credited to, income varies 
inversely with the length of time in- 
volved. This idea will appear yet 
clearer in considerations of “Prices” 
and “Net Yields.” 

The Year. 

Interest computations for “semi-an- 
nual,” and, “quarterly/* periods raise the 
question as to what constitutes a “half” 
or “quarter” year. In present financial 
circles, the year is regarded as com- 
posed of 360 days, for all interest com- 
putations, except those on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, where 365 days are used; 
municipal bonds also were computed on 
the same time basis until about 190*1, 
when 360 days were adopted by gen- 
eral agreement of municipal authorities 
and bond dealers. 

Accordingly, the law declares that 
the half year consists of six months, 
rather than half of 365 days; and the 
quarter consists of three months versus 
one-fourth of 365 days. 

The Month. 

The year is divided, for interest com- 
putations, into months and days. 



“Month” refers to the calendar , not 
lunar, month, and is from the given 
date to and including the same numeri- 
cal date of the next month; that is, the 
day from which is excluded and the day 
to which is included in computations 
according to law. 

The greatest length variation between 
months is three days. When an interest 
period begins and ends on months 
which have not the same number of 
days, as one month from Jan. 31, the 
period ends on the nearest (last) cor- 
responding day of the concluding 
month — in the above case, on the last 
day of February, the 28th. 



The Day. 

A day is the smallest time unit recog- 
nized by law or custom in interest com- 
putations, and extends from midnight 
to midnight. A convenient test of the 
number of elapsed days in any case is 
to count the number of midnights that 
intervene between the time a loan was 
given and paid. Where less than a 
month of days are involved, likewise on 
ordinary short term loans where 
“months and days” are not specified on 
the document, and also on U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, interest calculations are 
based on the actual number of elapsed 
calendar days. On all other bonds, 
however, the general custom of banks, 
insurance companies, etc., is to figure 
elapsed time by ,f months and days.” 
Here the question arises as to what 
fractional part of a month or year a 
certain number of days — less than a 
month — shall be considered. Financial 
convenience, and custom, in harmony 
with an earlier statute, treats the day 
as 1-30 of a month, or 1-360 of a 
year. Any change from this basis to 
that of regarding the day as 1-365 of a 
year, or vice versa, may be made by ad- 
dition to or subtraction from itself of 
1-73 of the computed interest in any 
necessary case. 



Nominal Interest Rates. 

The ordinary corporation bond bears 
a nominal interest rate on its face value of 
$y* P er cent., 4 per cent., 4 1 A per cent., 
5 per cent, or 6 per cent. “Bond value 
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Tables,” however, commonly show also 
the yield and prices on bonds bearing 
interest at a little higher and lower 
rates, as 3 per cent., 2 l /> per cent, and 
2 per cent., which are rather applicable 
to Government obligations, interest on 
which is commonly payable quarterly 
and for which also special value tables 
are usually prepared. Rarely a bond 
may be found among municipals or 
older corporation issues bearing the 
unusual nominal interest of 3.25 per 
cent., 3.65 per cent., 3.75 per cent., etc., 
for which rates special tables may be 
had. Special rates, however, may be 
“interpolated” into the ordinary tables, 
as discussed later. 



These rates, which are the starting 
point in the construction of ordinary 
Bond Tables, are, of course, arbitrarily 
chosen at convenient intervals that, in 
the better Tables commonly vary by 
.1 per cent. In tables of Government 
and similar credit obligations, with in- 
terest payable quarterly, the “effective” 
rates taken, especially between one and 
one-half per cent, and three per cent., 
commonly vary by .05 per cent. 

(To be continued.) 



A FEW DON’TS. 



Effective Interest Rates. 

For every “nominal” rate there are 
“effective” rates governed by — 

(a) The compounding period or “fre- 
quency of conversion”; e. g., with a 
nominal rate of four per cent., and a 
conversion frequency of four times per 
year, the effective rate is 4.060401 per 
cent.; in other words, the “nominal” 
and “effective” interest rates coincide 
only when the compounding interval 
happens to be the unit 'of time for the 
nominal rate — one year. This fact, 
however, is not recognized in the ordi- 
nary Bond Tables, where, for example, 
a four per cent, bond bought at par is 
represented to yield four per cent., ir- 
respective of the time and the “fre- 
quency of conversion.” And — 

(b) Cost Price above or below par, 
which also occasions and determines the 
differences between the “nominal” or 
par rates and “effective,” “net yield” 
or “basis” rates. Inspection of a table 
shows that a security bought at par or 
face value yields its nominal rate of re- 
turn, (save as above noted), irrespec- 
tive of its “term’’ or life; only in cases 
of bonds bought above or below par 
does the question of “net yield” actual- 
ly arise. That is, cost prices are the 
one factor within the investors’ control, 
and determine the “effective” rate with 
any given “frequency of conversion.” 



J N Wall Street and out of it, it is a 
good plan to pay attention to the 
“don’ts.” Here are a few of them as 
given by J. Frank Howell: 

Don’t attempt to win in the stock 
market with as little money as you 
would in the races or other games, for 
the stock market, while it may or may 
not be a game of chance, is as different 
from other games as are orchids from 
pumpkins. 

Don’t believe that, because “call 
money” is two per cent, and your broker 
charges you six per cent, for carrying 
your stocks, you are supporting him. 
Your account may be a small one, and 
sometimes lie dormant for a long time, 
and the work and expense in carrying 
same requires much work and expense 
monthly. 

Don’t try to make one hundred dol- 
lars with ten. It is likely the chances 
are a hundred to ten you will lose. 

Don’t trade through a firm before 
making inquiry as to its standing and 
character. Character stands for more 
in the stock brokerage business than 
in any other. It is a good asset to the 
broker and a good consideration to the 
customer. 

Don’t place your trust in rumors; 
they are floated for a purpose. Good 
things are kept quiet. 
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— Hydro-electric securities seem to bt 
coming more and more into favor among 
investors who realize what money can be 
made to earn. A good example of bonds 
of this class are the Ontario Transmission 
Co. first fives, which are being offered by 
Messrs. Crawford, Dwyer & Cannon. The 
Ontario Transmission Co. is a subsidiary of 
the Ontario Power Co., the biggest at Ni- 
agara Falls. The parent company guaran- 
tees the bonds, principal and interest, by 
endorsement. 

— There is something inspiring about the 
development of modern electrical engineer- 
ing which makes possible the transmission 
of power to such great distances. In the 
case of this particular company, for in- 
stance, the transmission lines run from the 
Falls as far east as Syracuse, taking in 
Lockport and Rochester on the way. To 
the southwest, lines are under construction 
running all the way down to Erie, Pa., 
while straight westward, in the Province of 
Ontario, the Hydro-electric Commission 
(under the control of the Canadian govern- 
ment) has begun construction of over 300 
miles, to distribute power generated by the 
Ontario Power Co. This is using the power 
of the great falls in earnest. 

— Investors looking for a railroad bond 
netting over 4% per cent, will do well 
to consider the Chicago & Alton Railway 
first lien gold 3%s, being offered by Frank 
B. Cahn & Co. The Alton has had thrust 
upon it a lot of unpleasant notoriety, but 
the road is situated in excellent territory 
and always has been able to show good 
earnings. According to the statement for 
the year ending June 30, 1909, earnings ap- 
plicable to the first lien 3*4s were over three 
times the interest charges required. The 
road now pays 4 per cent, on both its pre- 
ferred and common' stocks. 

— Not many receivers’ certificates are to 
be found in the market nowadays. Few 
new ones are being issued now, and investors 
have pretty well cleaned up the existing 
supply. About as attractive an issue as any 
still outstanding are the certificates issued 
by the receiver of the Pittsburg, Shawmut 
and Northern, which are being offered by 
Chas. H. Jones & Co. The certificates are 
a first lien on about 25,000 acres of coal 
lands and 188 miles of railroad. They 
take precedence over some $14,000,000 of 
bonds outstanding. 

— The dividend record of the Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., whose guarantee is on 
the first mortgage 5 per cent, bonds of 
the Cincinnati Gas Transportation Co., be- 
ing offered by White & Co., is one of the 
most notable of any corporation in the 
United States. Dividends have been paid 



continuously on the company’s outstanding 
capital stock since 1842, the present rate 
being 4% per cent, per annum. 

These bonds are part of a $5,000,000 issue 
(closed mortgage) and are secured by a 
first mortgage on all the property of the 
Cincinnati Gas Transportation Co., now 
owned or hereafter acquired. 

The principal and interest are uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., a corporation capitalized at 
$32,400,000 with only $1,500,000 bonded debt 
which is a lien on the electric light plant 
only. 

— Securities of a class highly popular 
abroad are described in an interesting cir- 
cular issued by the Waterloo Loan & Trust 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa. The bonds are the 
direct obligation of the trust company 
itself, being further secured by conserva- 
tively selected first mortgages. These mort- 
gages are assigned to trustees, who have 
full authority to sell if necessary to pay 
principal or interest on the bonds. 

— Four and a half per cent, bonds of a 
municipality (Syracuse), the net debt of 
which is less than 4*4 per cent, of assessed 
valuation, are being offered by Ferris & 
White, New York. The bonds are being 
sold to net nearly 4 per cent. In the past 
ten years the population of Syracuse has in- 
creased from 108,000 to over 128,000. 



— Messrs. Carpenter, Baggot & Co.’s 
“Traders’ Encyclopedia” is about the best 
publication of this sort which has come 
to hand. So great an amount of informa- 
tion about current earnings, margin of 
safety over dividends, price fluctuations, 
etc., is contained in the booklet’s 300 pages, 
that it constitutes in itself a very fair 
working library for the average investor. 

— “The Position of Our Copper Mining 
Industry,” a reprint of an article appearing 
in Moody’s Magazine for August, is the 
title of one of Alfred Mestre & Co.’s recent- 
ly issued special circulars. Besides a well- 
written w'eekly market review, these occa- 
sional special letters are a feature of the 
service offered by Messrs. Mestre & Co. 



— Two high grade issues of County 
bonds being sold to net about 3.80 per 
cent, are the Fairfield County, Conn., 
Funding fours and the Herkimer County, 
New York, Highway improvement fours, 
w'hich are offered by John H. Watkins, 
New York. In the case of the former 
issue the percentage of debt to assessed 
valuation is 7-100 of one per cent. In the 
latter case it is 1.13 per cent. 



— The incoming tide of business prosperi- 
ty has brought good industrial bonds into 
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such high favor that few of them can be 
had to yield the high rate of income afford- 
ed by practically all of them only a few 
months ago. Among the few are the Columbus 
& Hocking Coal & Iron first sixes being of- 
fered by Messrs. Lathrop, Haskins & Co., 
New York. These bonds were originally is- 
sued to pay for a plant to manufacture 
into brick the almost inexhaustible supply 
of high-grade clay which is deposited on the 
company’s property. The plant has just 
been completed and put into operation; it 
it said to be the largest and best-equipped 
plant for the manufacture of fine brick in 
the world. The bonds, too, are a mortgage 
on the other valuable natural resources of 
the company. They appear to be amply 
secured. 

— United States Steel Common is the sub- 
ject of an interesting circular which will 
be mailed to those interested by Charles 
Fairchild & Co. of New York. “Taking the 
sum put into new construction at the Gary, 
Duluth, and other plants,” says this review, 
“and adding to it the present surplus of 
the corporation, we have a valuation of 
about sixty dollars for each share of com- 
mon stock.” Judging from the tone of the 
analytical circulars on U. S. Steel which 
have come to hand, to study the property 
closely is to become enthusiastically optimis- 
tic over its future. 

— An interesting offering of gas bonds net- 
ting over 4.80 per cent, is being made by 
Tefft & Co., New York. The bonds are the 
New York & Westchester Lighting Co., 
debenture fives, and are guaranteed prin- 
cipal and interest by the Consolidated Gas 
Co. By the form of the guarantee, the 
Consolidated Gas Co. is held to become a 
principal instead of merely a guarantor. 

— “In regard to guaranteed railroad 
company stocks,” say A. M. Kidder & Co., 
“we may call attention to the fact that no 
field of investment has been accompanied 
by so much satisfaction. As a class, they 
possess, in the first place, maxifnum se- 
curity because they are underlying, having 
precedence over dividends of the guarantor, 
and, further, they are tax exempt, which 
makes their return absolutely net; and 
fluctuations are entirely governed by pre- 
vailing discount rates. The popularity of 
this form of investment for institutions and 
estates makes a broad and firm market 
at all times, their record showing less varia- 
tion in price than any other line of se- 
curity.” 

— Stimulated by the Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy, and the suggestion that the 
government issue “reclamation” bonds, pub- 
lic interest in the subject of the irrigation 
of waste lands has reached a high point. 
In a particularly readable booklet entitled 



“Irrigation and What It Means,” issued 
by Rudolph Kleybolte Company, Inc., there 
is contained a great deal of interesting in- 
formation. The subject is treated in such a 
way as to make it interesting not only to the 
prospective investor, but to everyone inter- 
ested in the progress being made in national 
economics. 



— Market conservatism is the keynote of 
the weekly reviews being issued by Keane, 
Zayas & Potts. Full appreciation of all 
the favorable factors in the situation is in- 
dicated, but the fact is not lost sight of 
that there are times when an apparently 
safe market surface hides treacherous 
depths. The New York stock market is a 
place where all sorts of influences are at 
work — and the fact is fully recognized by 
the writer of these reviews. 



— An interesting analysis of the Inter- 
national Nickel fives which appeared in 
the “Wall Stleet Journal” of Oct. 8, shows 
how the earnings of the Nickel Co. are favor- 
ably affected by the improvenment in the 
steel market. Considering how bright is the 
outlook for steel, and so for nickel, the In- 
ternational Nickel company’s bonds are well 
worth the investor’s careful attention. 
Messrs. S. H. P. Pell & Co. make a 
specialty of them. 



— First mortgage steam railroad bonds 
yielding an attractive rate of interest are 
so few in the New York market that a 
good deal of attention has been attracted 
by Messrs. W. C. Langley Co.’s offering of 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern Railroad 
first fives. 

The property of the Montana, Wyoming 
& Southern R. R. Co. consists of about 
thirty-three miles of standard gauge steam 
railroad, laid with from 65 to 72-pound 
rails, extending south from Bridger to Bel- 
fry and thence westerly to Bear Creek, Car- 
bon County, Montana. There are termi- 
nals at Bridger, Belfry and Bear Creek. 
The company’s property is on private right 
of way, of splendid construction and well 
maintained. 

The Montana, Wyoming and Southern 
makes connection with the Clark's Fork 
branch of the Northern Pacific at Bridger, 
the other spur of this branch running to 
Red Lodge. On the easterly side, close to 
the Montana Southern, is the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and at Laurel on the 
main line of the Northern Pacific, not far 
from Bridger, a branch of the Great 
Northern, while the new St. Paul extension, 
now in operation, is not far away. 

Thus it can lie readily seen that the road 
enjoys a strategic position of great im- 
portance, surrounded closely as it is by 
four great railroad systems, viz., the St. 
Paul, the Northern Pacific, the Great 
Northern and the Burlington. 
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— Judging by the constantly increasing 
number of passengers carried, Mr. Mc- 
A doo’s Hudson Sc Manhattan Railroad Co. 
(The Hudson Tunnels System) in the 
securities of which Briggs C. Keck is 
specializing, has passed the experimental 
stage and is in a fair way soon to show the 
earnings its backers have always claimed 
it would show. Regarding the bright out- 
look for business an official of the company 
recently stated that the completion of the 
Henderson street station in Jersey City 
would increase the company’s business at 
least twenty per cent., while the completion 
of the Grand Central station in New York 
would mean at least a thirty per cent, in- 
crease in business. 

Considering that the company’s first year 
operations will show after interest on all 
bonds a balance of 1.6 per cent, on the 
preferred stock, it will readily be seen 
what the expected increase in passenger 
traffic, if it materializes, will mean in the 
way of earnings. 

Realization of this fact — that the experi- 
mental stage has been passed and the com- 
pany established on a business basis — is 
what is responsible more than anything 



else for the great increase in investors’ in- 
terest in Hudson & Manhattan Co. securi- 
ties. Securities have a way of discounting 
such conditions long in advance. 

— New York city coupon fours due 1956, 
1957 or 1958 are offered at 100 by Judson 
G. Wall & Sons, bond dealers. New York. 
This is the first time since the panic of 
1907 that New York city bonds have been 
offered on a four per cent, basis. In 1895, 
fourteen years ago, these bonds sold freely 
on a 2.85 per cent, basis. Concerning the 
present low price of these bonds, it might 
be said that it is widely believed that the 
decline is in part due to the pending polit- 
ical campaign and the charges that have 
been made from time to time against the 
city’s credit. It is confidently expected in 
well informed quarters that the Court of 
Appeals will hand down a decision affirm- 
ing the report of Referee Tracy to the 
effect that the margin of the city’s borrow- 
ing capacity is more than $100,000,000. 
Whether the court decides for or against 
the referee will not alter the fact that New 
York city bonds are better secured than 
those of any other city in the United States. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to October 20, approximate yield figured as of November 1.] 



Quoted by Judson 6. Wall & Sons, brokers in 
investment securities and dealers in unlisted 
and inactive railroad and Industrial securi- 
ties, 10 Wall st., New York. 

STATE AND CITY BONDS. 



Approx. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

Alabama 4s. 1956 101 -104 3.80 

Boston 3 Hb. July. 1929 95 - 96% 3.80 

Georgia 4%s. 1915 103%-104% 3.65 

Massachusetts 3 Vis, 1940 97 - 99% 3.55 

New York State 3s, 1959 102%-103% 2.88 

N. Y. City 4 Vis. May, 1959 100 -100 V4 4.00 

N. Y. City 4 Vis. Nov., 1917 103%-104 3.90 

N. Y. City 4s. Nov.. 1957 100 -100% 4.00 

N. Y. Cl tv 3 Vis. Nov., 1954 88 - 89 4.00 

N. Y. City rev. 6s. Nov., '10... 102 -103 3.95 

So. Car. 4 Vis, 1933 104 -106 4.10 

Tenn. Settlement 3s, 1913 95Vi- 97 3.80 



SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and Industrial se- 
curities. Date of maturity Is given, because of 
the Importance of those dates In computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
All notes mature on the first of the month 
named except where the day Is otherwise 
specified; interest Is semi-annual on all. Ac- 
crued interest should be added to price. 









Approx. 






Bid. 


Asked. Yield. 


General Rubber 4 Vis. July. ’15 94 


95 


5.55 


Int. R. T. 6s. May, ’ll. 




103V4 


104 


3.25 


K. C. R. & L. 6s. Sept 


.. '12 


98 


98% 


6.10 


Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’ 


10... 


99% 


99% 


5.75 


Louis. & N. 5s, Mar., ’ 


10. .. 


101% 


101% 


3.12 


Lake Shore 5s. Feb., ’ 


10. . . 


100 


100% 


4.00 


Mich. Cen. 6s, Feb., ’ 


10. . . 


100 


100 Vi 


4.00 


Minn. & St. L. 5s, Feb.. 


’ll. 


99 


99% 


5.80 


N. Y. Central 5s. Feb., 


’10. 


100 


100 Vi 


4.00 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., 


’10. 


100% 


101 


4.00 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., 


’12. 


102 


102 % 


4.20 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 6s, Nov., 


’14. 


103 Vi 


103% 


4.22 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s. Nov., 


'16. 


104% 


104% 


4.22 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 6s. Nov., 


’19. 


106 


106% 


4.23 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s. Jan. 9. 


'10. 


100 


100% 


3.60 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 


’ll. . 


101 


101% 


3.67 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9. 


'12. 


101 % 


102% 


3.80 


Norf. & West. 5s, May, 


'10. 


100 Vi 


100% 


4.00 


No. American 5s, May 


. '12 


. 98 Vi 


97% 


5.30 


Penn. R. R. 5s, Mar. 15, 


, ’10. 


100 % 


100% 


3.66 


St. L. & S. F. 5s. Jan.. 


’ll. 


98% 


99 , ~ 


5.30 


St. L. & S. F. 4 Vis, Feb 


.. ’12 


95 


96% 


6.05 


S.A.L: rec. cfs. 6s. June, 


, ’U. 


100 


101 


4.30 


S.A.L. rec. cfs. 5s, Jan., 


’12. 


100 


100% 


4.75 


Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 


’10. 


100 


100% 


4.00 


Tidewater 6s, June, '13 




102 


102% 


5.25 


•Pitts.. Shaw. & No. Jan., ’14 


99 


100 


5.00 


Wabash 4 Vis, May. ’10 




98% 


99% 


6.10 


Westinghouse 6s. Aug.. 


’io. . 


ioo vi 


100% 


5.00 


Wood Worsted 4Vis, Mar., ’ll. 


99 


99% 


4.85 



• Receivers’ certificates. 



INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 



Approx. 



Am. Loco. 5s. Oct.. ’10 
Am. Tel. & T. 5s. Jan 
Atl. Coast L. 6s. Mar., 



Del. & Hud. 4 Vis. July, 





Bid. 


Asked. Yield. 


. ' 11 . 


. 98 Vi 


99 


4.50 


. *12. 


. 97% 


98 


4.62 


i 


.100 


100% 


4.50 


. ’10. 


.100 


100 % 


3.50 


’10. . . 


.100% 


100% 


3.12 


' 11 . .. 


.101 


101 % 


4.00 


1927. 


. 99 


101 % 
95 % 


4.37 


>13. . . 


. 94% 


5.75 


. ’22. 


.102% 


103% 


4.17 



Bid. Asked. 



Arkansas. Oklahoma & Western... 3 10 

Atlanta & West Point 151 155 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 2S0 300 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 25 32 

Central New England 5 12 

Central New England, pref IS 23 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 57 Vi 63 

Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref. . 65 75 

Cincinnati. Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 50 

Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref... 65 75 
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Bid. Asked. 

Cincln., N. Orleans A Tex. Pac..llO 120 

Clncln., N. O. & Tex. Pac.. pref..l07 110 

Cincinnati Northern 36 45 

Cleveland. Akron A Columbus 66 75 

Clove.. Cin., Chic. A St. L., pref. .101 105 

Cripple Creek Central 30 34 

Cripple Creek Central, pref 61 56 

Delaware 79 85 

Des Moines A Ft. Dodge, pref 80 85 

Detroit A Mackinac 45 52 

Detroit A Mackinac, prof 90 95 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 45 55 

Georgia. South. A Florida 33 38 

Georgia. South. A Flor., 1st pref.... 93 98 

Georgia. South. A Flor., 2d pref... 73 77 

Huntington A Broad Top 9 12 

Huntington & Broad Top. pref 33 38 

Kansas City. Mexico A Orient.... 13^ 16 

Kansas City. Mex. A Orient, pref. . 23 25 

Louisville. Henderson A St. Louis.. 13*£ 14 ^ 

Louisville. Hend. & St. L.. pref.. 34 40 

Maine Central 190 205 

Maryland A Pennsylvania 22 26 

Michigan Central 145 155 

Mississippi Central 40 44 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. .110 125 

Pere Marquette 21 24 

Pere Marquette, 1st pref 65 58 

Pere Marquette. 2d pref 30 85 

Pittsburgh. Shawmut A Northern.. .. 3 

St. Louis. Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref. . 45 65 

Seaboard Company 17 % 18 4 

Seaboard, 1st pref 4 2 50 

Seaboard, 2d pref 35 38 

Spokane & Inland Empire 40 50 

Spokane & Inland Empire, pref. . 62 66 

Texas Central 35 45 

Texas Central, pref 70 90 

Virginian 25 28 

Western Pacific 28 33 

Williamsport A North Branch 1 3 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

(Corrected to October 20.) 

By A. M. Kid<Jer & Co., bankers, members New 
Stock Exchange, 18 Wall St., New 



150 



115 

103 

230 



York 
York. 

(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 

Albany Si Susquehanna (D. & H.)..275 
Allegheny A West'n (B. R. I. A P. ).140 
Atlanta A Charlotte A L (So. R. R.) .190 
Augusta A Savannah A L (Cen. 

of Ga.) 110 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 99 

Boston A Lowell (B. A M.) 220 

Bleecker St. A F. Ry. Co. (Met. 

St. Ry. Co.) 

Boston A Albany (N. Y. Cen.).... 220 
Boston A Providence (Old Colony). 295 
Broadway A 7th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co. ) . 

Camden A Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 1 

Catawissa R. R. (Phlla. A Read.).. 115 
Cayuga A Susquehanna (D. L. A W.).215 
Cent. Pk. N.AE. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 30 
Cent. Crosstown R. R. Co. (Met. St. 

Ry. Co. ) 

Christopher A 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. It.) 

Cleveland A Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.). 

Cleveland A Pittsburg Betterment .. 100 
Columbus A Xenia (Pa. R. R.). 

Commercial Union (Com'I C. Co. >..110 
(’om'l Union of Me. (Com’I C. Co. ) . 1 10 
Concord A Montreal (B. A 
Concord A Portsmouth ( B. A M.)...170 
Conn. A Passumpslc ( B. A 
Conn. River (B. A M.) ... 

Dayton A Mich. pfd. (C. H. A D.)..180 
Delaware A Bound B. ( Phlla. A It. > . 1 95 
Detroit. Hillsdale A S. W. < L. S. A 

M. S.) 

East Pa. (Phlla. A Reading) 

Eighth Av. St. It. R. < M . S. R. Co.).. 200 
Elmira A Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) 

Erie A Kalamazoo (J. S. A S. ) 

Erie A Pittsburg (Penn. R. It.) 150 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union)... 

Ft. Wavne A Jackson pfd. ( L. S. A 
M. S. * 



20 


30 


220 


230 


295 


305 


130 


160 


192 




140 




115 


i 25 


215 




30 


'75 




150 


75 


95 


174 


178 


100 


104 


200 


206 


no 


120 


110 




170 




170 




135 


i 4 5 


255 


265 


180 




195 


205 


99 


102 


130 


140 


200 


270 


135 


145 


235 


245 


150 


160 


4 0 


45 


.137 


142 



Bid. Asked. 

Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. (Met. 

St. Ry.) 220 260 

Georgia R. R. A Bk. Co. (L. & N. 

& A. C. L.) 255 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 108 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)... 120 180 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 85 95 

Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 95 105 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.). 99 102 

Jackson. Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 95 

Joliet A Chicago (Chic. & AI.) 170 176 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

AS.) 130 

Kan. C. Ft. Scott A M pfd. (St. L. 

AS. F.) 80 82 

K. C. St. L. A C. pfd. (Chic. A AI.) .130 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. A N. 

Ind.) 290 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 208 216 

Little Schuylkill Nav. A Coal (Phil. 

A R.) 113 120 

Louisiana A Mo. Riv. (Chic. A Atl. ) . 167 176 

Mine Hill A Schuylkill Hav. (F. A 

R.) 120 128 

Mobile A Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

Ry.) 70 80 

Mobile A Ohio (So. Ry.) 84 88 

Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley).. 170 ... 

Morris A Essex (Del. Lack. A W.) . .184 ... 

Nashville A Decatur (L. A N.) 185 190 

N. H. A Northampton (N. Y. N. H. 

A H.) 100 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.) . 250 255 

N. Y., Brooklyn A Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 120 

N. Y. A Harlem (N. Y. Central) 290 305 

N. Y. L. A Western (D. L. A W.)...125 ISO 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co. ) . 140 190 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 167 

North Pennsylvania (Phlla. A R.) . .198 203 

Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 95 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....109 ... 

Nor. A Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. A H.).200 
Ogden Mine R.R. (Cen. R.R .of N.J.) . 96 102 

Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. A H.) 185 *00 

Oswego A Syracuse (D. L. A W.)..220 280 

Pacific A Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 75 

Peoria A Bureau Val. (C. R. I. A P.) .185 196 

Philadelphia A Trenton (Pa. R. R.)..245 
Pitts. B. A L. (P. L. E. A C. Co.).. 33 26 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne A Chic. (Pa. R.R.).174 177 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne A Co. special 

(Pa. R. R.) 170 175 

Pitts. A North Adams (B. A A.)... 127 184 

Pitts. McW’port A Y. (P. A L. E. 

M. S.) 127 133 

Providence A Worcester (N. Y. N. H. 

A H.) 260 280 

Rensselaer A Saratoga (D. A H.)..19S 202 

Rome A Clinton (D. A H.) 145 

Rome, Watertown A O. (N. Y. Cen.) .124 128 

Saratoga A Schnectady (D. A H.)...168 
Second Av. St. R. R. ( M. 8. R. Co. ) . . 20 50 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. IT.) 80 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.) 110 130 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.)..110 115 

Troy A Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.) ... .172 ... 

Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.).. .. 275 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 135 145 

Utica A Black River (Rome, W. 

A O.) 174 178 

Utica. Chen. A Susqueh. (D. L. 

A W.) 150 155 

United N. J. A Canal Co. (Pa. R.R.).260 254 

Valley of New York (Del. L. A W. ) . .123 128 

Ware R. R. (Boston A Albany) 160 

Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. AW.) 172 178 

NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY. GAS AND 

FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 

[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by Williamson A Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street. New 
York. 

Bleecker St A Ful Fy 

1st 4s 1950 

Bway Surf Ry 1st 6s 1924 

Bway A 7th Av stock 

Bway A 7th Av Con 5s. 1943 
Bway A 7th Av 2d 5s.. 1914 
Col A 9th Av 1st 5s. . .1993 



Dry Dk E B A Bat 5s. 1932 
Dry Dock E B A Bat 
Ctfs 5s 1914 



Bid. 


Asked. 


JAJ 


61 


68 


JAJ 


102 


104 




140 


160 


JAJ 


102 


105 


JAN 


100 


101 


MAS 


99 


101 


Q J 


80 


90 


JAD 


96 


100 


FAA 


48 


*2 
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42d St M A St N Av 6a. 1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 6s.. 1922 

Second Av Ry atock 

Second Av Ry lat 5a.. 1909 
Second Av Ry Cona 5a. 1948 

Sixth Av Ry atock 

South Ferry Ry lat 6a. 1919 
Tarry t'n W P A M 5a. 1928 

Union Ry lat 5a 1942 

Westchester El Ry 6a. 1943 

Yonkera Ry lat 5a 1946 

Central Union Gaa 6a. .1927 
Equitable Gaa Light 6a. 1932 
New Amst Gaa Cona 5a. 1948 
N Y & E R Gaa lat 5a. 1944 
N Y A E R Gaa Con 5a. 1945 
Northern Union Gaa 6a. 1927 
Standard Gaa Light 6a. 1930 
Weatcheater Light 6a.. 1950 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 5a. 1948 
Hoboken Fy lat **tg 5a. 1946 
NY A Bkn Fy lat Mt 6a. 1911 
NT & Hobok Fy Gen 5a. 1946 

N Y & Eaat River Fy 

10th A 23d St Ferry 

10th & 23d St Fv lat 68.1919 

Union Ferry 

Union Ferry lat 5a.... 1920 



Bid. Asked. 


MAS 


99% 


100% 


MAS 


91 


94 




15 


20 


MAN 


97% 


99 


FAA 


74 


77 




110 


125 


AAO 


88 


91 


MAS 


60 


80 


FAA 


100 


103 


JAJ 


65 


85 


AAO 


88 


95 


JAJ 


102 


103 


MAS 


104 


108 


JAJ 


101 


102% 


JAJ 


104 


105% 


JAJ 


97 


100 


MAN 


98 


100 


MAN 


100 


108 


JAD 


103% 


106 




29 


31 


MAN 


106% 


107% 


JAJ 


8? 


92 


JAD 


96% 


98 


Q M 


34 


39 


AAO 


36 




JAD 


65 


*70 


Q J 


29% 


31 


MAN 


96 


99 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker and 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 



street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

American Book 148 168 

American Brake Shoe & F 68 72 

American Brake Shoe & F. Pref.,106 110 

American Brass 113 118 

American Chicle 225 230 

American Chicle pref 103 107 

American Coal Products 77 80 

American Gas & Electric 44 46 

American Gas & Electric pref.... 41 44 

American Light & Traction 275 280 

American Light & Traction pref.. 105 108 

American Typefounders 39 44 

American Typefounders pref 96 100 

Babcock & Wilcox 105 110 

Borden’s Milk 120 123 

Borden’s Milk pref 104 109 

Bush Terminal 4 2 60 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting 75 77 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref. . 80 85 

Cripnle Creek Cent 28 33 

Cripple Creek Cent, pref 48 53 

Du Pont Powder 126 130 

Du Pont Powder pref 86 90 

E. W. Bliss 125 133 

E. W. Bliss pref 125 130 

Empire Steel & Iron 10 16 

Empire Steel & Iron pref 70 ... 

International Nickel 122 132 

International Nickel pref 85 90 

International Silver 8 12 

International Silver pref 95 100 

Inter. Time Recording 55 65 

Inter. Time Recording pref 92 98 

Lackawanna Steel 67 60 

National Sugar pref 98 102 

Royal Baking Powder 162 172 

Royal Baking Powder pref 108 111 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. .. 1 29 132 

Singer Manufacturing 455 4*5 

Standard Coupler 24 30 

Standard Coupler pref 105 115 

Texas & Pacific Coal 100 105 

Tri-City Ry. & Lt 27 30 

Tri-City Railway & Light pref. ... 92 95 

Union Typewriter 66 70 

Union Typewriter 1st pref 110 115 

Union Typewriter 2d pref 110 115 

United States Envelope 52 65 

United States Envelope pref 112 115 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol 25 30 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol pref 85 93 

Virginian Railway 24 28 

Western Pacific 29 32 

Worthington Pump pref 107 110 



ACTIVE BONDS. 

[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 



street, New York. 



Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s. 



Va. Carolina Chem. 1st 5s. 



Bid. 


Asked. 


.101% 


102% 


70 


73 


.102 


106 


s.90% 


91 


88% 


90% 


99 


99% 


.100% 


101% 


90 


90% 


97 


97% 


. 94 


94% 


. 98% 


99% 


. 85% 


86% 


. 93 


93% 


.126 


129 


. 98 


99 


. 82% 


84 


. 85% 


86% 


B 93 


98% 


. 97% 


97% 



COAL BONDS. 

[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street. New 



Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 6s. 1944. 80 
Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s. 1922.105 
Clearfield Bitum. Coal 1st 4s, 1940. 80 
Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- 
ing Fund 6s. 1936 86 

Continental Coal 1st 6s. 1952 96 

Fairmont Coal 1st 5s, 1931 96 

Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Fund 5s. 1961 100 

Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Coke. 1st 6s. 1949 100 

New Mexico Railway A Coal 1st A 

Coll. Tr. 6s. 1947 98 

New Mexico Railway A Coal Con. 

A Coll. Tr. 6s. 1951 97 Ml 

Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 6s. 1964 106 

Pleasant Val. Coal Co. 1st 5s. 1928. 94 
Pocohontas Consol. Collieries 1st 

6s, 1967 87 

Somerset Coal Co. 1st 6s. 1932.... 94% 
Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s. 1944 65 

Vandalia Coal 1st 6s. 1930 100 

Victor Fuel 1st 5s. 1953 85 

Webster Coal A Coke 1st 5s. 1942.. 90 
West End Coll. 1st 5s. 1913 95 



Asked. 

85 

110 

85 

90 

100 

97 

106 



100 

99% 

107 

97 

89 

96% 

70 

87 



POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Eonds. due 1932 95% 98% 

Guanajuato Power A Elec. Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative 87% 91 

Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 25% 27% 

Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 6%, due 

1933 

Arizona Power Co. Pref 40 42 

Arizona Power Co. Com 22 25 

Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 

5%. due 1946 90 92 

Western Power Co. Pref 54% ... 

Western Power Co. Com 36 ... 

Mobile Elec. Co. Bds.. 5%, due 1946. 88 93% 

Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 6% 75 ... 

Mobile Electric Co. Com 20 



FOREIGN BONDS. 

[Corrected to Oct. 20.] 

Quoted by Zimmermann & Forshay. bankers, 
9 and 11 Wall street. New York. 

Bid. Asked. 



German consols 3%s 94 95 

German consols 3s 84 85 

Prussian Government 4s 101% 102% 

Bavarian Government 4s 101% 102% 

Hessian Government 3%s 94 Vi 95% 

Saxony Government 3s 84% 85% 

Hamburg Government 3s 83% 84% 
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Bid. Asked. 



City of Berlin 4s 101 102 

City of Cologne 4a 101 102 

City of Augsburg 4s 100 101 

City of Munich 4s 101 102 



City of Frankfurt-am-Main 3^s.. 94 95 



Bid. Asked. 



City of Vienna 4s 97% 98% 

Mexican Government gold 5s 100% 101% 

Russian Government gold 4s 90 91 

French Government rente 3s 97 98 

British console 2 %s 82% 83 



BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 

Corrected to October 10, 1909. 



NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Horn blower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 



Div 


Rate 


Bid. 


Asked 


Aetna National Bank 


8 


185 




Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk.. 


10 


247 


254 


Bank of America 


26 


580 


600 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


12 


330 


340 


Bank of the Metropolis.... 


16 


380 


410 


Bank of N. Y., N. B. A 


14 


328 


335 


Bank of Washington Hts. . 


8 


265 




Battery Park Nat. Bank... 




130 




Bowery Bank 


12 


375 




Bronx Borough Bank . . . . 




300 




Bryant Park Bank 




150 




Century Bank 


6 


160 


175 


Chase National Bank 


6 


370 




Chatham National Bank.... 


16 


330 


360 


Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 


8 


190 




Chemical National Bank.... 


15 


430 




Citizens Central Nat. Bk. . . 


6 


157 


162 


Coal & Iron Nat. Bank 




142 




Colonial Bank 


10 


400 




Columbia Bank 


12 


375 


425 


Corn Exchange Bank 


16 


330 


337 


East River Nat. Bank 


6 


120 


130 


Fidelity Bank 


6 


165 


175 


Fifth Avenue Bank 


100 


4000 




Fifth National Bank 


12 


300 




First National Bank 


32 


825 




Fourteenth Street Bank .... 


10 


150 




Fourth National Bank .... 


8 


240 




Gallatin National Bank.... 


12 


335 


350 


Garfield National Bank.... 


12 


290 




German-American Bank ... 


6 


135 




German Exchange Bank... 


20 


450 


500 


Germania Bank 


20 


500 




Greenwich Bank 


10 


250 


275 


Hanover National Bank. . . . 


16 


590 




Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 
Bank 


20 


540 


550 


Irving Nat. Exchange Bk. . 


8 


200 


210 


Jefferson Bank 


10 


180 




Liberty National Bank .... 


20 


560 




Lincoln National Bank .... 


8 


425 


440 


Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 


12 


250 


260 


Mechanics’ Nat. Bank .... 


12 


255 


260 


Mercantile Nat. Bank 


6 


170 


185 


Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk... 


6 


160 


170 


Merchants’ Nat. Bank . . . . 


7 


166 


173 


Metropolitan Bank 


8 


186 


195 


Mount Morris Bank 


10 


250 




Mutual Bank 


8 


290 


3io 


Nassau Bank 


8 


210 




Nat. Bk. of Commerce 


8 


195 


i98 


Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ . . 


6 


140 


150 


National City Bank 


10 


4 22 


4 30 


National Copper Bank 


8 


275 




National Park Bank 


16 


450 


465 


National Reserve Bank .... 






135 


New Netherlands’ Bank.... 




200 




N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 


40 


800 




N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.... 


8 


173 




Night & Day Bank 




200 


240 


Nineteenth Ward Bank . . . . 


if. 




400 


Northern Bank 


6 


ioo 


110 


Pacific Bank 


8 


230 


250 


Peoples’ Bank 


10 


280 


300 


Phenlx National Bank .... 


6 


175 


185 


Plaza Bank 


20 


610 


630 


Seaboard National Bank... 


10 


355 


375 


Second National Bank .... 


12 


375 




Sherman National Bank.... 




140 




State Bank 


io 


300 




Twelfth Ward Bank 


6 




iso 


Twenty-Third Ward Bk.... 


6 


i60 




Union Ex. Nat. Bk 


10 


187 


193 


West Side Bank 


12 


500 




Yorkville Bank 


16 


450 





NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 



Dlv. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Astor Trust Co. . 


8 


330 


340 


Bankers Trust Co 


16 


575 




Broadway Trust Go 


6 


140 


150 


Brooklyn Trust Co 


20 


415 




Carnegie Trust Co 


8 




180 


Citizens’ Trust Co 




130 




Central Trust Co 


36 


1000 




Columbia Trust Co 


8 


285 




Commercial Trust Co 




140 


150 


Empire Trust Co 


8 


300 




Equitable Trust Co 


20 


470 


490 


Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 








(par $25) 


40 


1800 




Fidelity Trust Co 


6 


200 


210 


Fifth Avenue Trust Co 


12 


390 


410 


Flatbush Trust Co 


8 


200 




Franklin Trust Co 


8 


210 




Fulton Trust Co 


10 


280 




Guaranty Trust Co 


20 




6S5 


Guardian Trust Co 




160 




Hamilton Trust Co 


io 


265 


275 


Home Trust Co 


4 


105 




Hudson Trust Co 


6 


180 




International Bank’g Corp. . 


4 


140 


150 


Kings Co. Trust Co 


14 


500 




Knickerbocker Trust Co.... 




335 




Lawyers Mortgage Co 


i2 


240 


250 


Lawvers Title Insurance & 








Trust Co 


12 


230 


245 


Lincoln Trust Co 




160 


165 


Long Isl. Loan & Trust Co. 


12 


300 




Manhattan Trust Co. (par 








$30) 


12 


365 


385 


Mercantile Trust Co 


30 


725 




Metropolitan Trust Co 


24 


535 


550 


Morton Trust Co 


20 


600 


525 


Mutual Alliance Trust Co. . 


8 


120 


135 


Nassau Trust Co 


8 




165 


National Surety Co 


8 


iso 




N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust Co. 


45 


1075 


li io 


N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. . 


12 




235 


New York Trust Co 


32 


670 




Peoples’ Trust Co 


12 


2S0 




Standard Trust Co 


16 


360 




Title Guar. & Trust Co 


20 


515 




Trust Co. of America 


10 


345 


360 


Union Trust Co 


50 




1275 


IT. S. Mtg. & Trust Co 


24 


435 


445 


United States Trust Co.... 


50 


1250 




Van Norden Trust Co 


12 


240 


260 


Washington Trust Co 


12 


375 


400 


Windsor Trust Co 


6 




135 



BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 



Congress St.. Boston. 

Dlv. Last 

Name. Rate. Sale. 

Atlantic National Bank 6 145 Vi 

Boylston National Bank 4 103% 

Commercial National Bank 6 140 

Eliot National Bank 8 218 

First National Bank 12 328% 

First Ward National Bank 8 181% 

Fourth National Bank 7 165 

Merchants National Bank 10 250% 

National Bank of Commerce 6 172% 

National Market Bank, Brighton.. 6 102 

Nat. Rockland Bank, Roxbury.... 8 167 

National Shawmut Bank 10 313 

National Union Bank 7 200% 

National Security Bank 12 • 

New England National Bank .... 6 152 

Old Boston National Bank 5 125% 

Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury.. 6 180 
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Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

Second National Bank 10 227% 

South End National Bank 5 104% 

State National Bank 7 172% 

Webeter & Atlas National Bank.. 7 165% 

Wlnthrop National Bank 10 325 



* No public sales. 

BOSTON TRU8T COMPANIES. 



Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

American . Trust Co 8 345 

Bay State Trust Co 7 • 

Beacon Trust Co 8 185 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co 14 369 

City Trust Co 12 400 

Columbia Trust Co 5 120 

Commonwealth Trust Co 6 211 

Dorchester Trust Co 105 

Exchange Trust Co ... 

Federal Trust Co 6 130 

International Trust Co 16 400 

Liberty Trust Co ... 

Mattapan D. & T. Co 6 201 

Mechanics Trust Co 6 110 

New England Trust Co 15 309 

Old Colony Trust Co 20 625 

Puritan Trust Co 6 190 

State Street Trust Co 8 • 

United States Trust Co 16 225 



* No public sales. 

CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK 8TOCKS. 

Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 152 



Monroe St., Chicago. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 

City National. Evanston... 12 300 325 

Commercial National Bank. 12 222 224 

Continental National Bank. 8 272 276 

Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 12 400 407 

Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 10 220 223 

First National Bank 20 482 486 

First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 10 240 

Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 8 187 191 

Hamilton National Bank... 5 135 137 

Live Stock Exchange Nat. 

Bank 10 248 252 

Monroe National Bank .... 4 131 141 

Nat. Bank of the Republic. 8 200 203 

National City Bank 6 199 202 

National Produce Bank 131 136 

Prairie National Bank 140 



CHICAGO STATE BANKS. 

Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Austin State Bank 10 275 

Calumet Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 4 140 ... 

Central Trust Co 7 168 170 

Chicago City Bank 10 173 181 

Chicago Savings Bank 6 140 143 

Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 10 189 197 

Cook County Savings Bank. 6 110 ... 

Drexel State Bank 6 160 168 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 175 180 

Englewood State Bank .... 6 111 116 

Harris Tr. & Sav. Bank.... 8 300 ... 

Hibernian Banking Assn.... 8 ... 222 

Illinois Tr. & Sav. Bank. .16-4ex. 505 520 

Kasper State Bank 10 175 ... 

Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 7 124 130 

Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk.. 5 121 

Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 403 410 

Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 119 122 

Northern Trust Co 8 305 320 

North Avenue State Bank.. 6 129 133 

North Side Savings Bank.. 6 120 125 

Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 133 138 

Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 12 305 311 

Peoples Tr. & Sav. Bank... 6 168 178 

Prairie State 8 250 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 8 156 ... 

Railway Exchange Bank... 4 120 

Security Bank 150 153 

South Chicago Sav. Bank. . 6 130 136 

State Bank of Chicago 12 300 305 

State Bank. Evanston 8 250 

Stockmens Tiv & Sav. Bk. . . 5 107 108 



Div. Rate. Bid. Asked. 



Stock Yards Savings Bank. 6 209 226 

Union Stock Yds. State Bk. 6 134 145 

Union Trust Co 8 320 

Western Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 6 154 159 

West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 140 150 

Woodlawn Trust Co 6 122 126 



BANK OF ENGLAND WATCHERS. 

W HEN you enter the Bank of Eng- 
land by any door four pairs of 
eyes watch you, though you are 
unaware of this fact. Situated close to 
the doors are hiding places in which are 
four guardians of the bank. You cannot 
see them, but they can watch you with the 
aid of reflecting mirrors in which they can 
see vour entrance and exit and every move- 
ment from the time you enter the portals 
of wealth to the moment you leave them. 



NEW YORK STATE BANKS GAIN. 

A N increase of $110,051,741 in total re- 
sources and $15,065,741 in total de- 
posits of the 201 State banks of de- 
posit and discount from April 28 to Sept. 
11 of this year, is shown in a statement 
given out to-day by Supt. Clark Williams 
of the State Bank Department. The re- 
sources increased to $628,746,670 and the 
deposits to $184,078,871. 

The total of loans on Sept. 14 was $331,- 
708,967, an increase of $8,742,397. There 
was an approximate increase of $16,000,- 
000 in the “cash items” as distinguished 
in the reports from the specie and the 
legal tender banknotes, which are returned 
separately. 

CANADIAN POST OFFICE SAV- 
INGS BANK. 

N otwithstanding transfers of 

$9,801 from the Post Office Savings 
Bank of the United Kingdom to 
the Post Office Savings Bank of Canada, 
and interest allowed to depositors on ac- 
counts closed during the month, the two 
sums amounting to $12,728, the balances 
at the credit of depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank continue to show 
shrinkages. The deposits for the month 
of June were $695,725, which, with the sum 
mentioned above, made an aggregate of 
$708,449, while the withdrawals for the same 
time were $976,686, making an excess of 
$271,236 in withdrawals over deposits. 
This reduced the balance at the credit of 
depositors from $44,198,014 on May 31, to 
$48,926,777 on June 30, 1909. Compared 
with the same date in 1908, this is a falling 
off of $2,401,357 . — Shareholder and Insur- 
ance Gazette . 
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THE CENTRAL BANK PROBLEM. 

T HE monthly financial letter of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago for 
November touches upon the subject 
of the central bank and the attitude of 
President Taft toward business, expressing 
the belief that nothing in the way of ad- 
verse legislation is to be feared from the 
present administration. The letter says, 
in part: 

Admit able as a central bank would be, we 
do not look lor any immediate amendment 
to the law w'hlch will provide for such a 
radical change in our banking system, but 
we expect that most helpful results will 
follow' the prosecution of a thoroughgoing 
educations 1 campaign. The people need to 
be advised concerning the best features of 
the plan, for every one knows that financial 
legislation is the most difficult of all legisla- 
tion to obtain, and that the defects of the 
present methods can only be remedied by 
thoroughly acquainting the public with the 
benefits of the system that has been pro- 
ductive of such good results abroad. The 
problem is very different in this country, 
however, from that presented in Europe, be- 
cause of our vast territory and the difficulty 
of so organizing a central bank as to make 
it quickly responsive to the needs of widely 
separated communities. The suggestion also 
involves the possibility of establishing branch 
banks of such an institution, and this of 
itself would impose a good many difficulties 
which would have to be thoroughly threshed 
out beforehand. We do not believe, there- 
fore, that the central bank is an imminent 
possibility, although we hope that some 
modification of the European system may be 
eventually adopted for this country. 

Without reference to the central bank 
idea, we believe that the forthcoming re- 
port of the Currency Commission will throw 
much light upon many of the subjects with 
which the public mind is wrestling at this 
time. The panic disturbance of two years 
ago brought home to the people more forcibly 
than ever before the defects of our anti- 



quated currency system, and w T e cannot help 
feeling that one of the most beneficial re- 
sults of that disturbance has been the gen- 
eral interest awakened in the various pro- 
posals of remedial legislation. 



LOANS ON RAW MATERIALS. 

F RANK A. VANDERLIP, president of 
the National City Bank, and a num- 
ber of other prominent New Yorkers, 
were guests recently at B. F. Yoakum's 
Long Island country place with the nine 
western farmers who, as members of the 
Yoakum “Good Roads Party,” have just 
completed a tour of inspection of roads 
and road-making in the eastern states. 
Mr. Vanderlip discussed with the western 
party the need of a closer co-operation be- 
tween the farmer and the banker, and 
spoke favorably of the proposed establish- 
ment of a warehouse system, whereby the 
fanner would be enabled to obtain money 
on his crops as soon as they are ready for 
the market. He said: 

The proper function of a bank has no bet- 
ter use than the loaning of money upon raw 
material in transportation to the manufac- 
turer or consumer. But we have got to have 
adsolute security, and the banker, a long 
ways from the field w'here the goods are 
produced, where the grain Is grow T n or the 
cotton produced, must have assurance that 
the goods are intrinsically what they are 
represented to be before he can help the 
producer or the agent by lending money 
thereon. 

Warehouse development that is done in a 
large way, so that when we have a ware- 
house receipt we know' that the goods are 
there and that the receipt represents Intrin- 
sically the goods themselves, will be of just 
as great benefit to the banker as to the 
farmer. The bankers of the country will 
welcome it, and if you gentlemen can 
facilitate such a development you will be 
helping in a large and permanent way the 
general trade and development of the coun- 
try. 
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1 N th€ L c f n } UT y that has Passed, the development of North America has, on the whole pro- 
ceeded! faster than the development of South America; but In the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
In wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America.— THEODORE ROOSEY'ELT 



A GENERAL REVIEW OF FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 
IN THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES.* 



ECUADOR. 

W ITH an income for the year 1907 of 
$6,683,288 and expenditures of 

$7,892,000 a deficit was reported at 
the beginning of 1908, to meet which a loan 
of $1,500,000 was negotiated. The operat- 
ing expenses of the government for the 

year 1907 were actually $6,634,000, the dif- 
ference between these figures and those re- 
reported above have been used principally 
for disbursements on account of the 

Southern Railway. The Executive there- 

fore decreed, under date of August 29, 1908, 
that until the end of the year all the spe- 
cial funds of the republic, except those 
speified in the constitution, should be used 
for the payment of administrative expenses. 
The appropriations for the Guayaquil and 
Quito waterworks, the parks in Quito, the 
waterworks at Machala, and public roads 
in general were diverted until January 1, 
1909, into a fund to be used for the pay- 
ment of the current expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

The most important financial e'ent in the 
transactions of the year was the settle- 
ment of the external debt of Ecuador as 
represented bv the bonds of the Guayaquil 
and Quito Railway Company. An arrange- 
ment was made which, though necessitating 
important concessions on the part of the 
bondholders, indicated the purpose of the 
government to maintain its credit, and 
daily deposits have been made since Janu- 
ary 1, 1909, on the service of the debt. 
The foreign debt in December, 1908, was 
$5,400,000 and the interior obligations 
about $4,000,000. 

On November 8, 1908, the President, with 
the authorization of the National Congress, 
negotiated a loan of $4,870,000 for the 
payment of that part of the public debt 



* A series of reviews of the financial 
conditions now obtaining in Latin American 
countries. continued from the October 
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guaranteed by the federal revenues. The 
President has also been authorized to im- 
pose a duty on exports of silver coin, or 
to forbid said exports, should he deem 
it desirable. At the present price of bar 
silver the intrinsic value of Ecuadoran sil- 
ver coin is greater than the coin value of 
the same, and legislation was required to 
prevent the republic from being deprived 
of its silver currency. 

Municipal expenditures in Guayaquil 
were reduced by the suspension of certain 
public works. 

GUATEMALA. 

The budget of expenditures for 1909-10 
is fixed at $13,000,000. 

The general revenues of the country 
in 1908 amounted to $14,000,984, as 
compared with a budget estimate of $10,- 
312,500, and expenditures were $16,848,657 
instead of the estimated sum of $12,071,436. 
From customs $9,578,310 were received, 
whereas the budget estimate had fixed the 
receipts from this source at $6,656,250, and 
from liquors and articles controlled by the 
government $2,634,848 were collected, ex- 
ceeding the budget estimate by nearly 
$400,000. From other taxes $1,202,575 were 
received, and from posts and telegraphs, 
$586,857. 

The budget for the fiscal year com- 
mencing with July, 1908, estimated govern- 
ment expenditures for the twelve months 
at $13,308,039. 
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On December 31, 1909, the debt of the 
republic was represented by $13,694,445 
gold and $71,891,744 national currency. 
The necessity of applying all available 
funds toward the completion of the North- 
ern Railway and the maintenance of 
increased armaments have in the immediate 
past diverted large sums from the ex- 
ternal debt service, but with the comple- 
tion of this important railroad in January 
and the satisfactory settlement of certain 
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vexed questions with neighboring states, 
funds will be liberated for the requirements 
of the bondholders. 

HAITI. 

In the budget law of the Haitian Govern- 
ment for the year 1909-9, approved May 
11, 1908, by the Haitian National As^ 
sembly, the estimated receipts for the 
year were given as $4,242,596.35 and esti- 
mated expenditures at $4,234,478.59. 
Among the latter the public debt figures 
for $1,906,714.84; foreign affairs, $105,956.- 
02; finance and commerce, $199,581.68; 
public instruction, $243,497.60; public 
works, $156,148, and agriculture, $56,372. 

HONDURAS. 

The revenues of the government from 
all sources for the fiscal year 1907-8 
amounted to $3,442,476 and disbursements 
to $3,391,965. The total debt of the coun- 
try on Julv 31, 1908, was placed at $1,- 
500,000. 

During the year 1908 the government 
granted a concession to an American syn- 
dicate for the establishment of a bank 
with branches throughout the republic. 
This proposition was satisfactorily financed 
and branches opened at various points. 

The government, with a view to initiating 
certain economic reforms, has appointed 
a commission to make a careful study of 
the system of weights and measures, cus- 
tom-houses, currency, and other fiscal mat- 
ters as compared with those of other coun- 
tries. On January 20, 1909, the delegates 
of the governments of the Central Ameri- 
can republics entered into a convention 
to unify their monetary system, customs 
duties, weights and measures, fiscal laws, 
and consular service. 

MEXICO. 

For the fiscal year 1907-8 the ordi- 
arv receipts and disbursements of the 
government amounted to $55,885,900 and 
$46,588,700, respectively, leaving a bal- 
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ance in favor of receipts of $9,297,200. 
The extraordinary expenditures during the 
fiscal year amounted to $5,850,600, and 
pending accounts due at the beginning of 
the year $270,300 more, making the net 
balance of receipts over expenditures $3,- 
176,300. The budget for the fiscal year 
1908-9 estimated expenditures at $48,537,- 
000. The figures in the budget for the 
year 1909-10 are placed at $48,630,500 for 
receipts, and for disbursements at $48,467,- 
700, an indicated surplus of $162,800. The 
estimate of expenditures for the year 1909- 
JO shows a decline of $3,552,457, as com- 
pared with appropriations made for 1908-9, 
when $52,020,100 w f ere expended. 

The customs receipts for the fiscal year 
1907-8 aggregated $13,561,200, exceeding 
the budget estimate by more than $2,000,- 
000 . 

The net diminution of the public debt 
during 1908 was $1,486,000. The total 
figures, including interest, on June 30, 1907, 
and June 30, 1908, were $222,268,300 and 
$220,782,300 respectively. Excluding inter- 
est, the principal of the debt was reduced 
by $1,327,200. 

The report of the Exchange and Mone- 
tary Commission of the republic shows that 
the total coinage from May 1, 1905, to 
June 30, 1908, inclusive, amounted to $59,- 
782,590, in the following proportion: Gold, 
$40,813,250; silver, $18,100,272; and frac- 
tional currency (nickel and copper), $869,- 
068. The stock of gold, silver pesos, frac- 
tional domestic and foreign coin in the 
possession of the commission on June 30, 
1908, was $4,665,959. The fractional silver 
and copper coins of the old issue, retired 
from circulation between May 1, 1905, and 
June 30, 1908, amounted to $5,137,224 and 
$125,576, respectively. 

In 1908 there were thirty-four banks 
operating in Mexico, representing a com- 
bined capital of $88,000,000. Thirty of 
these were banks of issue, among which 
the following are the principal institutions* 
The National Bank, with a capital of $16,- 
000,000; the Central Bank, $15,000,000; 
Bank of London and Mexico, $10,750,000; 
Peninsular Bank, $8,250,000; Mexican Bank 
of Commerce and Industry, $5,000,000; and 
the Oriental Bank, $3,000,000. 

The assets and liabilities of the various 
banks of issue in the Republic, at the end 
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of June, 1908, were balanced at $306,655,-' 
900, as compared with $301,430,200 of the 
year previous; the banks of encouragement 
at $52,347,600, as compared with $44,029,- 
396 in 1907; and the mortgage banks at 
$19,257,500, as compared with $16,422,152 
for 1907, a substantial gain under all three 
classifications being noted. The paid-up 
capital in all of the banks of the republic 
under federal concessions aggregated $82,- 
430,700, a net increase of $5,431,500 over 
1907; reserve and emergency funds amount- 
ing to $28,596,400, an increase of $597,700, 
as compared with 1907. Gold and silver 
minted during the year amounted to $12,- 
001,800, of which $8,300,000 was gold and 
$3,701,800 silver. The total coinage for the 
fiscal vear 1906-7 amounted to $23,967,800 
and since 1905 to $59,782,500. Making al- 
lowance for exportations of specie, which 
to June 30, 1907, amounted to $37,708,- 
100, and for the fiscal year to June 30, 
1908, to $5,327,500, and also for old coin 
reminted, amounting to $8,521,700, the cir- 
culating medium during the three years is 
showm to have increased $8,225,200. 

A noteworthy occurrence in banking 
circles was the opening of a bank of re- 
discount, an incident which marked a for- 
ward step in the progressive banking 
methods of the country. The establishment 
of this institution, in which many of the 
chartered banks participated, filled a long- 
felt want and was cordially received by the 
financial interests of the republic. 

For the purpose of enabling manufac- 
turers and agriculturists to extend the 
scope of their activities a new credit in- 
stitution making a specialty of this class 
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of loans was opened in June, 1908, and in 
September of the same year the Minister 
of Fomento granted a concession for the 
establishment of a bank in the Mexican 
capital for the purpose of aiding irriga- 
tion enterprises for the agricultural develop- 
ment of the country. 

NICARAGUA. 

For the two years 1906 and 1907 the 
revenues and expenditures of the country 
were estimated at ,14,086,000 and $4,188,- 

000, respectively ; later figures are not 
available. 

The total outstanding obligations in July, 
1909, were about $3,875,000 and the in- 
ternal debt $5,127,990 (13,674,650 pesos). 

The service of the publiq debt was con- 
tinued during 1908 and by a loan, floated 
in May, 1909, under the law of September, 
1908, $5,750,000 are available for the settle- 
ment of various obligations of the repub- 
lic. Part of this is to settle the British 
loan of 1886 and part is to be applied to 
the New Orleans loan, the remainder to be 
used in continuing the Atlantic Railroad, 
starting from the port of San Miguelito, on 
the Lake of Nicaragua, and ending nt 
Monkey Point, on the O^rribean Sea. 

The new customs tariff law of December 
became effective upon its promulgation and 
was supplemented by a decree of March 
6, 1909, whereby, in order to counteract the 
disastrous effects of inundations in the At- 
lantic coast regions and for the purpose 
of stimulating the commercial transactions, 
certain articles were permitted entry 
through Atlantic ports at a reduction of 
thirtv per cent, from the fixed rates. 

Government monopoly of the match in- 
dustry was decreed from January 8. 

PANAMA. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for the six months ending June 30, 
1908, showed the total cash assets of the 
Government on that date to be $7,860,- 
696.68, of which $6,000,000 gold was in- 
vested in first mortgages on real estate in 
New York city at four and a half and five 
per cent, interest. In addition the re- 
public was carrying in account current 
$1,505,307.03 in the same city. 

The national receipts during the six 
months covered bv the report amounted to 
.$1,259,574.1.5, while the balance, after pay- 
ing the expenses of the government for the 
same period, amounted to $105,307.03, 
turned into the National Treasury. The 
revenues for 1907, accruing principally from 
customs duties and excise taxes, amounted 
to $2,439,302. 

The budget for the period from January 

1, 1909, to December 31, 1910, estimates the 
total revenues for the two years $4,492,- 
000, and expenditures at $6,877,469.65. The 
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revenues are made up from the following 
items: Import and export duties, taxes on 
liquors, tobacco, matches, coffee, opium, 
salt, steamship companies, and money 
changers, $2,714,000; consular fees, manu- 
facture and sale of liquors at retail, 
slaughterhouses, mines, patents, sealed 
paper and stamps, registration, real estate, 
lotteries, pearl fisheries, sale of federal 
properties, including lots and light-houses, 
$988,000; posts and telegraphs, parcels post, 
public market of Panama, public land, and 
various other sources, $207,000; and interest 
on $7,700,000 to the amount of $583,000. The 
estimated disbursements are placed at the 
following figures: Department of Interior 
and Justice, $2,632,004; Foreign Relations, 
$499,220 ; Treasury, $720,882.50; Public 
Works, $1,902,430.35, and Public Instruc- 
tion, $1,122,932.80. 

The many public improvements under- 
taken bv the government of Panama and 
the establishment of new industries render 
significant the fact that in the disbursement 
of moneys for 1909 public works and public 
instruction, taken conjointly, are appor- 
tioned the largest share of the budget ex- 
penditure. The Assembly has furthermore 
appropriated the sum of $85,000 for de- 
fraying the expense of a census, work on 
which has already begun. 

During the past four years the disburse- 
ments of government funds for current ex- 
penses and public improvements was only 
$1,859,320.66 in excess of the receipts from 
the regular sources of revenue, which are 
import duties on foreign merchandise and 
internal taxes on liquors. This excess rep- 
resents improvements of a substantial nature 
made throughout the entire country. 

PARAGUAY. 

Notwithstanding the financial difficulties 
of the republic, the government was enabled 
to meet the service of its foreign debt 
throughout the year. The balance of the 
London loan, which represents the greater 
part of the country’s indebtedness, amounts 
to $4,139,717.04 gold. Bills are before the 
National Congress for the authorization of 
a new loan of $10,000,000 and to fix the 
gold standard as the legal basis for mone- 
tary transactions. 

The internal-revenue receipts for the year 
1908 amounted to $288,389.75, an increase 
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of $13,150.37 as compared with 1907; while 
customs receipts for the same period showed 
a decline of $155,024.89, amounting to $1,- 
471,844.49 for the year. The expenditures 
for 1907 reached a total of $2,189,565, and in 
accordance with the policy of retrenchment 
outlined by the Executive, this amount was 
reduced during the year 1908. 



The new tariff of export valuations upon 
the products of the country became effect- 
ive on January 1, 1909. 

The country’s trade in 1908 shows a total 
of $7,661,469, of which exports represented 
$3,731,745 and imports $3,929,724. 

PERU. 

The gold standard is operative throughout 
Peru, the Peruvian pound, which is the unit 
of value for commercial transactions, 
being equivalent to the English pound 
sterling. 

The revenues for 1908 were £2,997,433 
and expenditures were somewhat in excess 
of that amount, figuring for £3,043,032, and 
for 1909 government appropriations are 
made for £3,001,193. 

Peru has recently arranged for a loan of 
£40,000, guaranteed by the internal reve- 
nue on alcohols, the proceeds to be devoted 
mainly to the canceling of the present debts. 

The foreign debt of the country in 1889 
amounted to £22,998,651. 

By an agreement made with the bond- 
holders the following year it was agreed to 
cancel the debt in exchange for state proper- 
ties in railroads, guano deposits, etc. This 
agreement was not perfected, but a new 
agreement was entered into in April, 1907. 
In accordance with the terms of this agree- 
ment, the government is to pay the sum 
of £80,000 annually in monthly install- 
ments during the thirty years from July, 
1907. The internal liabilities of the country 
consist of a debt of £2,660,645, bearing 
interest at one per cent, and a non-interest 
bearing debt of £471,355. 

The bank balances on June 30, 1908, 
showed total assets of £6,920,179, as com- 
pared with £6,161,597 a year previous. 
During the twelve months 356 bars of gold 
bullion, valued at £222,285, were received 
at the mint, and gold coins to the value of 
£214,004 issued. From November, 1906, 
to March 30, 1908, the government pur- 
chased silver bullion valued at £114,157 
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and coined silver to the value of £104,050. 
Coined gold was imported during 1907 to 
the amount of £580,013 and stock com- 
panies represented a total investment of 
£3,081,284. 

Import duties in the country are covered 
by a customs duty levied in accordance with 
tariff rates, supplemented by an addition 
of eight per cent., applied to the current 
service; an addition of two per cent, for the 
exclusive benefit of the municipalities of 
Callao and Lima, and a third addition of 
one per cent, applied to the service of fiscal 
warehouses. The first three items are col- 
lected by the Calloa customs service and the 
fourth by the National Salt Company, which 
has had charge of the government ware- 
houses since January 1, 1908. 

SALVADOR. 

The financial condition of the country 
is very satisfactory, the credit of the na- 
tion at home and abroad having been 
strengthened by a judicious disbursement 
of the public funds. The debt of the re- 
public at the close of 1908 was reported 
as $11,283,185, while the revenues for the year 
amounted to $4,003,626, showing an increase 
over the year 1907 of $752,861. As a result 
of the conservative administration of 1908 
the republic was enabled to enter upon the 
year 1909 with a credit balance of $208,981. 
The budget law for the year 1908-9 esti- 
mates receipts at $6,799,200 and disburse- 
ments at $6,865,711. Estimated receipts 
are classified as follows: Imports, $930,- 

000; exports, $717,862. Internal taxes: Li- 
quors, $937,500; stamps, $86,250; miscella- 
neous, $246,750; and proceeds of the £1,- 
000,000 loan at seventy-five per cent, are 
placed at $3,375,000. 

A decree of April 7, 1908, imposed a tax 
of one-half of one per cent, on all sales of 
real estate in the republic, the proceeds to 
be devoted to the construction of public 
works in accordance with the judgment of 
the departmental governors and the Execu- 
tive. 



URUGUAY. 

The estimated expenditures for the finan- 
cial year 1909, as presented to the General 
Assembly, fixed the amount at approximate- 
ly $20,000,000, which is an increase over 
1908 of $1,647,000. The fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1908, showed a surplus of $2,027,- 
166, while the steadiness of revenue receipts 
and continued progress in all branches of 
national activity justify the prediction of a 
surplus of nearly $1,500,000 for the year 
1908-9. The custom-house receipts showed 
a consistent and steady increase, the aggre- 
gate revenue from this source during the 
year 1907-8 reaching the total of $13,365,525 
and exceeding by $199,796 the receipts for 
1906-7. The monthly receipts averaged 
$1,113,794, the actual figures showing less 
than $1,000,000 in only two months of the 
twelve. The receipts from this source for 
the year 1908-9 are estimated at $12,045,000, 
and a revision of the existing tariff, now 
under consideration by the Ministry of Fi- 
nance, is expected to still further augment 
the national income through this source of 
revenue. 

The public debt of the nation at the be- 
ginning of the year 1908 amounted to $128,- 
138,917, and bv December 31 of the same 
year it had risen to $130,157,089. The serv- 
ice of the debt was punctually discharged 
and during the year new bonds issued. 
The Bank of the Republic, which, since its 
establishment in 1897, has realized profits 
amounting to $5,183,916.52, reported for 
1908 the most prosperous year of its ex- 
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istence, the surplus reaching the total of 
$1,054,899.21. Of this amount ten per cent, 
has been* added to the reserve fund, ten 
per cent allotted to the discharge of bonus 
shares, $185,980 applied to the 1896 loan, 
$51,700 for the legislative palace, and the 
remainder applied to the paid-up capital 
of the bank. 

VENEZUELA. 

In July, 1907, Venezuela's obligation to 
Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, by vir- 
tue of the protocols of Washington, was 
canceled, the total sum paid having aggre- 
gated $3,567,000. 

Since August, 1907, Venezuela has paid to 
the countries not enjoying preferential 
treatment thirty per cent, of the customs 
receipts of La Guaira and Puerto Cabello, 
amounting to, up to May 1, 1909, $1,199,148. 

The financial obligations of the republic 
and the agreements made by the govern- 
ment have been strictly complied with. 
During the fiscal years 1907 and 1908, the 
expenditures of the government on account 
of these obligations amounted to $3,904,000, 
and from January 1 to March 31, 1909, 
$484,000, or a total outlay of $4,388,000, all 
of which, in accordance with the protocols 
of Washington, went to the foreign powers, 
the three per cent, diplomatic debt of 1905, 
the debt contracted on account of diplo- 
matic agreement debt, and the non- 
amortized diplomatic agreement debt. The 
payments on account of the internal debt 
from January 1, 1907, to March 31, 1909, 
amounted to $1,216,703. 

The outstanding internal three per cent, 
debt on March 31, 1909, was $12,040,000, 
and the outstanding external debt on the 
same date was $26,253,000, or a total of 
$38,293,000. 



PRESIDENTS OF TWO REPUBLICS 
MEET. 

N EVER before October 16, 1909, had 
a president of the United States left 
his country to set foot on foreign 
soil — but on that date President Taft 
clasped the hand of President Diaz of Mex- 
ico, first on American soil at El Paso, 
Texas, and again in the evening at a ban- 
quet given by the President of Mexico in 



the old custom house at Ciudad Juarez, 
across the river. 

“I am very glad to welcome you, sir, 
here; am very glad, indeed,” was the official 
welcome of President Taft, accompanied by 
the famous Taft smile. 

President Diaz replied with a smile fully 
as warm as that of the American. “I am 
very glad to meet you,” he said, “and to 
have the honor of being the first foreigner 
to come over to give you a hearty welcome.” 

“It gives me not only great pleasure to 
welcome the President of the great Repub- 
lic of Mexico ” said Mr. Taft, “but also to 
welcome the present President of the Re- 
public of Mexico who also made it great.” 

“I am very proud,” said Diaz, in reply, 
“to grasp the hand of the great statesman 
who has made such a record in his life, in 
the Philippines, in Cuba and at present at 
the head of the great nation of the United 
States.” 

Bond Between Two Nations. 

“I wish” said Mr. Taft, “to express ray 
belief that this meeting is looked upon by 
both peoples with a great deal of interest; 
not as making stronger, but as typifying 
the strength of the bond between the two 
countries.” 

“My friendly relations and my personal 
acquaintance with you,” responded Presi- 
dent Diaz, “will make thousands and thou- 
sands of the American and Mexican people 
friends and streams of beneficial develop- 
ment will follow for the good of the two 
countries.” 

At the brilliant banquet given by Presi- 
dent Diaz in honor of his distinguished 
visitor, the following toasts were proposed: 

President Dial’s Toast. 

.Mr. President, Gentlemen. — The visit of 
his Excellency, President Taft, to-day, to 
the Mexican territory will make an epoch 
in the history of Mexico. We have had in 
our midst very illustrious visitors, such as 
Gen. U. S. Grant and the Hon. Messrs. Sew- 
ard and Root, but never before have we seen 
in our land the Chief Magistrate of the 
great American Union. This striking trait 
of international courtesy which Mexico ac- 
knowledges and appreciates to its full value 
and significance will henceforth stand as a 
precedent for other Latin -American Repub- 
lics to cultivate unbroken relations among 
themselves, with us and every other nation 
of the continent. 
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Actuated by the sentiments, which are 
also those of my co-patriots, I raise my 
glass to the everlasting enjoyment by the 
country of the Immortal Washington of all 
the happiness and prosperity which justly 
belongs to the intelligent industry and emi- 
nent civicism that are the characteristics of 
the manly and cultured American people, 
and to the enduring glories of its heroic 
founders. I raise my glass to the personal 
happiness of its illustrious President who 
has come to honor us with his presence and 
friendship, whose visit will make for the 
cultivation of a common Interest which will 
bind the two nations whose respective ele- 
ments of life and progress find in their union 
reciprocal completion and enhancement. 

President Taft’s Response. 

President Taft’s toast to President Diaz 
and the Mexicans follows: 

Responding as befits the cordiality of this 
auspicious occasion I rise to express in the 
name and on behalf of the people of the 
United States their profound admiration and 
high esteem for the illustrious and patriotic 
Republic of Mexico. I take this occasion to 
express the hearty feeling of friendshp and 
accord with which my countrymen regard 
the Mexican people. 

Your Excellency, I have left the United 
States and set my foot In your great coun- 
try to emphasize the more these high senti- 
ments and to evidence the feeling of broth- 
erly neighborhood feeling which exists be- 
tween our two peoples. 

The people of the United States respect 
and honor the Mexicans for their patriotism, 
their energy and for their steady advance in 
industry and development and moral happi- 
ness. The aims and ideals of our two na- 
tions are identical. I drink to my friend, 
the President of this great republic, to his 
continued life and happiness, and to the 
never-ending bond of mutual sympathy be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 



ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH JOUR- 
NALS SEND A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO LATIN AMERICA. 

T HE great and increasing interest being 
taken in the commercial and finan- 
cial affairs of the Latin American 
republics is evidenced by the dispatch of a 
special commissioner, in the person of 
Percy F. Martin, F. R. C. S., by a group 
of powerful British journals upon a long 
and wide-spreading tour of the South and 
Central American states, including Ven- 
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ezuela, Columbia, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay and Paraguay, from all 
of which Mr. Martin will send full and 
critical articles dealing with the present 
condition of business and monetary condi- 
tions existing in these important but little- 
known countries. The articles, which will 
extend over a period of twelve months or 
more, will be especially valuable to British 
merchants and financiers, who may, at 
least, depend upon an impartial and au- 
thoritative description of prevailing and 
probable future conditions of these various 
states. 

John Barrett Interested. 

It is not alone in England, however, that 
Mr. Martin’s mission is exciting interest, 
for upon hearing of the undertaking, John 
Barrett, director of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics, and who has himself done 
much valuable work both as a diplomatist 
and as a government servant, addressed the 
following letter to Mr. Martin: 

Hiving learned of the extended tour you 
are about to make through the Latin Amer- 
ican republics as the special correspondent 
of important British papers, I desire to ex- 
tend to you my felicitations on the work 
before you, and to assure you of the sin- 
cerest interest of the International Bureau 
and myself as its director, in the excellent 
results that must come from your investiga- 
tions and articles. You certainly have a 
most responsible mission intrusted to you, 
and I am very sure that you will conduct 
it with so much success that positive good 
will come to the cause in which you are 
engaged. 

In connection with the International 
Bureau of American Republics I want to 
emphasize one point. My policy as director 
is not to oppose in any way the efforts of 
Great Britain. Germany. France, Spain and 
other European countries to develop trade 
in Latin-America. On the other hand, I 
hold that there is abundant room down there 
for all countries. As, moreover, the ad- 
vancement of business between South Amer- 
ica and Europe means increased wealth for 
the former, I maintain that it Is a good 
thing that closer relations of commerce be 
fostered between P'urope and these repub- 
lics. The United States in turn will benefit 
from this, because the very influence that 
increases the wealth of the southern repub- 
lics will enable them to buy more from the 
United States. In other words, although 
the International Bureau is an American 
institution, it is not inimical to Europe. 
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BUENOS AIRES BANKS. 

T HROUGH the courtesy of Messrs. 
ers Magazine is able to present the 
Ernest Tornquist & Co. The Bank- 
following table, showing the deposits and 
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Provincia de Buenos Aires 



cash of the twenty-two banks of Buenos 
Aires on July 31, 1909. 



MEXICAN NOTES. 

—Recently the Mexico City Banking 
Company, which is located on one of the 
prominent business corners in Mexico City, 
renovated the exterior and interior of its 
building, which now presents a very at- 
tractive appearance. 

Further evidence of the bank’s progress 
is afforded by the following comparative 
statement of deposits. 



June 30, 1904 $292,932 

June 30, 1905 944,560 

June 30, 1906 2.201,437 

June 30. 1907 2,785,381 

June 30, 190S 2,303,788 

June 30, 1909 3,4-72,177 



The officers of the Mexico City Banking 
Company are: President, Iman L. Beck; 

vice-presidents, W. T. Bell and A. Weill; 
manager, F. J. Dunkerley; cashier, A. G. 
Frost; manager foreign department, J. 
Clausen. 

—After January 1 the National rairoads 
of Mexico will begin an annual expenditure 
of about $6,000,000 gold jn general repair- 
ing of the lines, installing heavier rails, 
and wherever necessary adding rolling 
stock, says the Mexican Herald, wdrich se- 
cured the following statement from the 
management: 



It is the intention of the company to do 
a great deal of general repair work during 
the ensuing year. Beginning about Jan- 
uary 1 in the neighborhood of $6,000,000 
per year will be expended for this pur- 



Deposits. 


Cash 


Percentage 
of cash 


$19,205,414 


$6,719,784 


to deposits. 
34.99 


3,655,458 


1,833,096 


50.15 


19.336.380 


6,577,043 


34.01 


1,119.205 


164,912 


14.73 


245,989 


59,158 


24.05 


72,631,771 


23.318,299 


32.10 


27,354,468 


8,299,663 


30.34 


4.366,834 


1,095,514 


25.09 


2,423.881 


1,175,597 


48.51 


19,891 


14,857 


74.69 


126,452 


69,912 


55.29 


134,236 


66,859 


49.81 


38.357.591 


7,340,132 


19.13 


319,369 


234,268 


73.39 


5,102.933 


1.979,363 


38.79 


64.463.157 


32,130,937 


49.84 


140.300.271 


74,767,352 


53.29 


13,049,961 


3.506,651 


26.87 


5,096.824 


2,345,331 


46.02 


1,047.607 


363,719 


34.72 


800,619 


272,079 


33.98 


37,702,834 


9,867,277 


26.17 


$456,861,056 


$182,201,804 


39.88 



pose. Most of the contemplated improve- 
ments will consist in putting in heavier 
rails w'hercver such is necessary either for 
safety in travel or for the making of better 
time. New ties and heavier ones will be 
put in over a great part of the main lines. 

A number of the present bridges will be 
replaced with superior steel structures. 
Much time and money will be spent also 
in straightening of the roadbed, ballasting, 
etc. 

In addition to the other work, quite a 
number of stations will also be built at dif- 
ferent points along the main line w r here 
they are needed. 

— Following the news that Ambassador 
Thompson, the American representative in 
Mexico, had closed the purchase of the 
Pan American Railroad, comes the an- 
nouncement that J. M. Neeland and the 
group of capitalists who sold the Mexi- 
can line to Mr. Thompson have launched 
the Pan American Railroad of Central 
America to connect the Panama Canal with 
Mexico. 

Ambassador Thompson’s option on the 
Pan American in Mexico calls for a pur- 
chase price of $10,000,000 gold. The new 
corporation, according to Neeland, will be 
capitalized at $50,000,000. The Central 
American line will extend from the Gua- 
temalan frontier to the Panama Canal, 
1,400 miles. 

— The National Bank of Mexico, which 
is recognized as standing at the head of the 
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Mexican banking system, reported on 
August 31 total cash holdings of $46,984,- 
186.56. Of this amount $26,341,440 was in 
gold, $15,007,621 in silver, $4,629,180.56 in 
fractional coin, and $1,005,945 in notes of 
other banks. 

The paid-up capital of the Banco Na- 
cional de Mexico is $32,000,000; reserve 
fund, $16,000,000, and extraordinary re- 
serve fund, $11,800,000. Its circulation on 
the date named was $40,161,680, which w ? as 
more than doubly covered by the gold on 
hand. The total of the balance-sheet on 
August 31 was $293,829,522.18. 

— Jose V. Dorsal, Mexican consul at 
Philadelphia, is urging the establishment of 
a Spanish-American bureau in Philadelphia, 
whose object will be the furthering of 
business relations between that city and 
Mexico. 

Such a bureau was established in St. 
Louis while Senor Dorsal was stationed 
there and through its workings the trade 
of that city with Mexico increased in six- 
teen years from $1,000,000 a year to $116,- 
000,000, which was the record for 1907. 

Senor Dorsal has served his country 
twenty-six years in the consular service in 
the United States and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with conditions in Mexico. 

— The Banco de la Laguua of Torreon, 
Cahuita, Mexico, reported on August 31 a 
total balance-sheet of $9,221,604.62. Its 
capital is $6,000,000. Juan F. Brilting- 
ham, a w T ell-known capitalist of the Laguua 
district, is president, Francisco Larriva, 
manager, and A. Rangel, cashier. 

— On September 30, the Banco Mercan- 
til dc Monterey of Monterey, Nuevo Leon, 
Mexico, reported $831,131.12 cash on hand. 
The capital is $2,500,000 and the reserve 
funds $262,000. Circulation of the bank 
on the date named w>as $1,101,000. Jose L. 
Garza is the manager. 



— Lately the Banco Internacional e Hipo- 
tecario, of Mexico City remodeled its bank 
building, w'hich is now one of the finest 
in the United States of Mexico. 

The business transacted is that of a 
mortgage bank, and on August 31 the bank 
had $16,461,100 of mortgage bonds in cir- 
culation. On the same date the total assets 
were $27,671,464.53. Mr. R. Honey, the 
president, is one of the oldest and best- 
known bankers of Mexico. His son, Thom- 
as P. Honey, is the manager. 

— For June 30, the Chihuahua Investment 
Company, S. A., of Chihuahua, reports 
loans of $464,853; a capital of $30,000; sur- 
plus, $270,000; undivided profits, $152,494, 
and total resources of $1,249,565. William 
Dale is president and Thomas Dale vice- 
president. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

— During the first six months of 1909 the 
Bank of Venezuela, at Caracas, received 
$9,557,053 and paid out $9,296,864. The 
government had a balance to its credit 
of $237,980 on June 30. The net profit of 
the bank was $99,419 for the six months, 
and the dividend paid the stockholders was 
4-14 per cent. Of the 600 shares of stock 
only 80 changed hands during the six 
months. The stock at present is owned by 
350 persons. 

— It is reported that Armour and Co., 
the big meat packers of Chicago will estab- 
lish a chain of banks in South American 
countries by which the meat and grain im- 
ports of those countries will be controlled. 
This enterprise will likely be carried out 
by the National City Bank of New York, 
as the Armour interests are represented 
in that bank’s directorate. Argentine cat- 
tle are of superior grade to those of the 
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United Slates. The average weight of an 
Argentine beef animal is fifteen hundred 
pounds, against a little less than eleven 
hundred in this country. Statistics show 
that fifteen hundred-pound beef can be 
raised on South American ranges at a 
maximum of two and a half cents a pound 
on the hoof. It can be slaughtered and 
shipped to Atlantic ports in the United 
States in refrigerating steamers for four 
and a half to five cents a pound. The 
lowest cost of production at Western 
packing houses, plus the freight to Atlantic 
seaboard points, is approximately nine 
cents. 

These figures show the enormous profits 
to be made by the Beef Trust, some of 
whose members already have branch houses 
in Argentina. It is one of the chief in- 
ducements for the establishment of Ameri- 
can banks in South America and accounts 
in large part for Armour interests in- 
creasing their holdings and influence in the 
National City Bank. The National City, 
under the proposed arrangement, would be 
the chief correspondent, in the United 
States, of American banks in Latin 
America 

— President Leguia, of Peru, one of the 
richest South American republics, has sent 
his son, Jose Leguia, to the United States, 
to study farming. Young Leguia has en- 
tered the University of Wisconsin and will 
give special attention to the study of cot- 
ton and sugar products. 

— By the present banking law of Costa 
Rica banks of issue may circulate notes to 
the extent of their paid-up capital, holding 
a gold reserve of fifty per cent of the issue. 
Consul John C. Caldwell writes from San 
Jose in regard to a modification of the law: 

Congress by a decree of June 18 em- 
powered, until December 31, 1919, the pres- 
ent banks of emission to issue notes with 
a reserve of forty per cent, the limit of 
reserve being thus reduced ten per cent. 
Any new bank of emission which may be 



established until that date will be subject 
to the old law, unless authorized by a spe- 
cial law to issue with the lower reserve 
granted to the present banks. On January 
1, 1920, the old law, of a fifty per cent, 
reserve, is to again come into force. 

The two oldest banks in the country — 
Banco de Costa Rica and Banco Anglo-Cos- 
ta-Ricense — have already issued notes to the 
amount of their paid-up capital. The Ban- 
co Comercial de Costa Rica, established in 
1905, has not yet issued to its full limit. A 
fourth. Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica, es- 
tablished within the past year, is preparing 
to become a bank of issue, and will un- 
doubtedly be given the benefit of the forty 
per cent, reserve. 



— Secretary of State Knox is giving 
special attention to the development and 
protection of the commercial interests of 
the United States in Latin America, and to 
that end has created in the State Depart- 
ment a new division to be known as the 
division of Latin American affairs, which 
is to be devoted exclusively to these mat- 
ters. He has appointed Thomas C. Daw- 
son of Iowa, United States minister to 
Chile, as chief of the new division, and 
William T. S. Boyle as assistant chief. 
The statement is made at the State Depart- 
ment that the increasing investment of 
American capital in I^atin America and the 
obligations resulting from closer political 
relations between this country and those of 
all the countries of Central and South 
America impose upon the Department of 
State one of its heaviest duties. 



— The need of an American bank in the 
several ports of Brazil as a matter of 
furthering American interests, outside of 
the fact that the bank would be a paying 
business from the start, is urgent. Without 
American banking facilities in Brazil, 
American investments are likely to be rela- 
tively inconsequential as compared with 
European investments. With American 
bank** many opportunities for American in- 
vestments would be developed. 
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— There are five banks in Bogota, viz.: 
Banco de Colombia, Banco de Bogota, 
Banco de F.xportadores, Banco de Agri- 
cultores, and Banco Central. 

The Banco Central is the fiscal agent of 
the Colombian Government. Its authorized 
capital is $8,000,000 gold, divided into 
80,000 shares. The gold reserve is fixed at 
fifty per cent, of its capital. It holds a 
franchise for thirty years for the exclusive 
issue of bank notes, has many special con- 
tracts with the government for the collec- 
tion of revenues, etc., and is the medium 
employed for the issuance of new notes. 

The Banco de Colombia has a capital of 
$000,000 gold, divided into 12,000 shares 
of $50 each; reserve fund, $54,000 gold. 
The Banco de Bogota has a capital of 
$125,000 gold, divided into 5,000 shares of 
$25 gold each; reserve fund, $54,000. The 
Banco de Exportadores has a capital of 
$3,000,000 paper, divided into 3,000 shares 
of 1,000 each. The Banco de Agricultores 
has a capital of $2,000,000 paper, divided 
into 4,000 shares of $500 each. 

The following are the New York corre- 
spondents of the Bogota hanks: Chemical 
National, National Park, National City, 
and the Battery Park National Bank. 

Loans are made on mortgages at one- 
third the valuation of the property for 
short terms. 

Interest is charged on gold loins at 
twelve per cent, per annum and on paper 
loans at eighteen per cent, to twenty-four 
per cent, per annum. The business in bills 
of exchange is good. Time bills are dis- 
counted at the rate of one per cent net per 
month. 

There are few native or foreign private 
banks in Columbia. 



During his college career Mr. MeClung 
was a class leader and received the largest 
vote as the most popular member of his 
class in the senior year. He was chairman 




HON. LEE McCLUNG 
United States Treasurer, Succeeding Hon. 
Charles H. Treat. 



NEW UNITED STATES TREAS- 
URER. 

L EE McCLUNG, the treasurer of Yale 
University, is President Taft’s choice 
for treasurer of the United States, to 
succeed the Hon. Charles H. Treat, re- 
signed. 

Lee MeClung is thirty-nine years old. He 
was born in Knoxville, Term., on March 2G, 
1870, and is a son of Frank H. MeClung, 
a retired merchant of Knoxville, and a 
kinsman of Gen. Albert Sydney Johnston 
of the Confederate Army, as well as of 
Chief Justice Marshall. 

After his graduation from Yale in 1892, 
Mr. MeClung traveled in Europe and later 
in California. He became paymaster of 
the St. Paul & Duluth Railway Company. 
Then for several years he was assistant 
traffic manager of the Southern Railway, 
and was in general charge of all its traffic 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. 



of the Junior Promenade Committee of his 
class. He was a famous halfback also, and 
was captain of the Yale football team in 
1892. 

In addition to his position as treasurer 
of Yale, Mr. MeClung has served as a 
director of the New' Haven National Bank 
and of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford. 



GREAT GOLD FIND IN INDAROD 
COUNTRY, NEAR INNOKOD, 
ALASKA. 

M INING men from Fairbanks, Alaska, 
who recently arrived in Seattle 
brought glowing accounts of new 
gold discoveries in the Innokod district and 
along the creeks of the Indarod country, 
140 miles from Innokod. There has been 
a rush of prospectors to the new' region. 
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BANKERS SEE THE CHICAGO STOCKYARDS. 



O NE of the delightful and instructive 
features of the Chicago convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association 
was a tally-ho trip through the Stock 
Yards and a visit to all of the leading 
packing houses. 

The two group pictures given here were 
made while the visitors were the guests of 
the Schwarzschild and Sulzberger Com- 



Lamoni, Iowa; It. P. Anderson, Selma Na- 
tional Bank, Selma, Ala.; John Boynton, 
Peoples Savings Bank, Saginaw, Mich.; 
Horace Smith, Peoples Savings Bank, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; T. P. Warlow, State Bank of 
Orlando, Orlando, Fla.; Virgil Johnston, 
III. Title & Trust Co., Champaign, 111.; 
R. Ruzicka, Oakley Bank, Oakley, Ohio; R. 
L. Bennett, Hattiesburg Banking Co., Hat- 




Party of Bankers who visited the Meat Packing Plant of Schwarzschild and Sulzberger 
Company during the recent Chicago Convention. 



pany, which company provided guides and 
made it exceedingly pleasant for the party 
of visiting bankers. 

Out of the number included in these 
pictures, our readers may be able to dis- 
tinguish the following: 

Clayton Bois, Seymour Trust Co., Sey- 
mour, Conn.: S. Fred Strong, Mechanics 
Bank, New Haven, Conn.; Geo. Kichner, 
German American Bank, Detroit, Mich.; 
Paul Boyne, National City Bank Bldg., 
New York, N. Y.; M. C. Hadley, State 
Bank, Collinsville, 111.; F. J. Mayer, Fifth- 
Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; A. 
Wilkinson, First National Bank, Bayfield, 
Wis ; W. A. Hopkins, State Savings Bank, 



tiesburg, Miss.; John A. Fox, Safe Deposit 
& Title Guaranty Co., Kittanning, Pa.; R. 
E. Holloway, Bank of Saline, Marshall, 
Mo.; Geo. G. Titzell, Farmers National 
Bank, Kittanning, Pa.; James M. Paintei, 
Merchants National Bank, Kittanning, Pa.; 
John A. Snedeker, Central Bank of West- 
chester Co., White Plains, N. Y.; Geo. H. 
Althouse, Bank of Marshall, Mo.; Edward 
Teed, First National Bank, Kankakee, 111.; 
John W. Long, Virginia Natinonal Bank, 
Petersburg, Va.; Thaddeus L. Montgomery, 
Coshocton National Bank, Coshocton, Ohio; 
John S. Cook, Corn Exchange National 
Bank, Chicago, 111.; Samuel H. Smith, Bank 
of Long Island, New' York, N. Y.; Leslie 
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One of the Five Tall* ho Coach Loads of Visiting Bankers on its Tour of the Stock Yards 
during the recent Bankers’ Convention in Chicago. 



G. Sharp, Drovers Deposit National Bank, 
Chicago, 111.; Henry A. Beeman, Canan- 
daigua National Bank, Canandaigua, N. Y. ; 
J. T. Albert Iloshach, Fourth St. National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. ; George Kern, 
German Exchange Bank, New York, N. Y. ; 
L. S. Naftzger, Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita, Kansas; Clinton T. Rose, Onon- 
daga Co. Savings Bank, Syracuse, N. Y. ; 
Win. M. Thompson, Jackson City Bank, 
Jackson, Mich.; Ashton G. Clapham, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Washington, D. 
C. ; A. Eugene Mason, Glens Falls Trust 
Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Joseph L. Foster, 
Webster & Atlas National Bank, Boston, 
Mass. 



OKLAHOMA BANK GUARANTEE 
PLAN. 

T HE Oklahoma bank guarantee plan 
has stimulated banking enormously 
in that state. The conviction that 
a deposit is secured by the bank guaranty 
fund in whatever bank it is placed has 
created confidence and secured deposits 
from all who possessed any bankable funds 
whatever. The failure of the Columbia 
Bank & Trust Company of Oklahoma City, 
the largest bank in the state, with $2,500,- 



000 of deposit liabilities, has put the new 
system to its first severe test. 

Of the bank’s total deposits $1,300,000 is 
the money of 150 country banks. The bank 
had just $213,000 in cash when it closed 
its doors. This leaves a shortage of about 
two and a quarter millions due depositors 
in excess of the cash in bank. The State 
guarantee fund to meet this obligation is 
just $38,000. The depositors must be paid, 
and the sum necessary to supply the de- 
ficiency in the guaranty fund must be 
raised by an assessment on the solvent 
banks of the State. 

The depositors will lie paid, and it is ex- 
pected that the bank will be permitted to 
start up again and resume the appar- 
ently reckless banking that led to the 
closing of its doors a little more than a 
week ago. The authority of the L T nited 
States Court has been invoked to stop the 
paying to the depositors in the way pro- 
posed, but the State Banking Commission- 
ers have disobeyed the restraining order 
and the depositors are getting their money 
back. The State is not going to allow its 
guaranty plan of banking to break down 
at the first test and respect for the Federal 
authority is not strong in Oklahoma. The 
Oklahoma system may work itself out to a 
safe and sane basis, but at present it seems 
to be still on the plane of rash experi- 
ment . — Philadelphia Record. 
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T HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Banking. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appear 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possible. 
It Is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall be to 
correspond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 
following month’s issue. 



CHAPTER PRIVILEGES. 

The Advantages of the Institute as Outlined by the Chicago Chapter. 



P RESIDENT LESTER B. BRADY of 
the Chicago Chapter gives a very 
good outline of the advantages of 
connection with the Institute. As the Chi- 
cago chapter is the largest in the Institute 
Mr. Brady’s remarks are of value to all 
interested in the work of the organization. 
He says: 

The primary object of the American In- 
stitute of Banking is education in the 
science of hanking and finance and since 
its inception has had a healthy growth 
until now there are upwards of 12,000 
members with chapters in every large city 
in the United States working with a united 
interest for the betterment of every bank- 
man who joins its ranks. 

Chicago Chapter is the largest in the 
Institute, with a membership approximat- 
ing about one-tenth of the entire mem- 
bership, and the coming year promises tr> 
increase this percentage on aecount of the 
added inducements which will be offered 
in various departments, such as svsteme f? c 
study leading to an Institute degree, de- 
bates, fraternalism, athletic sports, enter- 
tainment, etc. 

Membership in Chicago Chapter carries 
with it: 

1. Admission to study classes, all regular 
and special meetings, including smokers, 
ladies’ nights, educational and business 
meetings, together with the free use of the 
library including periodicals, books, etc. 

2. One year’s subscription to the Bul- 
letin — the official publication of the Asso- 
ciated Chapters of the Institute, issued 
monthly from New York and containing 
valuable reading matter on banking and 
economic subjects. 



3. One year’s subscription to the Bank- 
man — the official organ of the Chapter, 
portraying the various activities of the 
Chapter and its members each month. 

4. Membership in the Debating Soeietv, 
which is a member of the Western Debat- 
ing Conference. 

5. Fraternal courtesies extended by mem- 
bers while traveling in other cities, the 
association with and the acquaintance of 
1,200 Chicago bankmen in your chosen vo- 
cation and the right to wear the national 
A. I. B. button or pin. 

(>. An invitation to the Annual Banquet, 
at which speakers of national reputation 
may be heard and where good fellowship 
reigns supreme. 

7. The privilege of competing in the 
Athletic Championships of the Chapter. 

8. The opportunity to represent the 
largest Chapter in the Institute at the An- 
nual Conventions, the next of which will 
be be Id at Chattanooga in 1910. 

9. The privileges of the floor at all meet- 
ings and a vote on questions submitted 
for decision in regular meetings. 

10. An unbounded opportunity to broad- 
en one’s knowledge of the banking busi- 
ness and its adjuncts with the logical re- 
sult — a better equipment for advancement. 

The American Bankers’ Association, of 
which the American Institute of Bank- 
ing is a section, is watching the de- 
velopments and progress being made with 
a great deal of interest and we are proud 
to note that some of our members have 
been asked to take part in their program 
at the National Convention which will be 
held in Chicago September 13 to 18 this 
year. The moral and financial support 
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which they have given us as an organiza- 
tion and individually is indeed encouraging 
and with the inspiration derived therefrom, 
Chicago Chapter hopes to make rapiid 
strides the coming year to fulfill the re- 
quirements of this rapidly growing body. 



NEW YORK GETS BUSY. 

The Chapter Prepares for an Active Year. 

T HE New York Chapter sent out this 
forecast of its season’s work: 

Year after year It has been the custom to 
publish a short history of the work which 
has been accomplished by New York Chap- 
ter during the preceding season and a 
prospectus of the plans laid out for the 
season to come. 

Under the able leadership of Mr. Milton 
S. Wicks cue educational development of 
the chapter during the season of 1908-9 pro- 
ceeded at a rapid pace. In the Fall of 1908 
Mr. Wicks promised that New York Chapter 
would lead all the other chapters in the 
amount of educational w'ork accomplished 
and it did so notwithstanding the fact that 
several other chapters took up the challenge 
and gave New York a hot fight. At the 
reading rooms of the chapter at 20 Vesey 
street three afternoons a week courses of 
lectures were given on the subjects Com- 
mercial Law', Practical Banking and Politi- 
cal Economy, under the directorship of pro- 
fessors who are masters In their respective 
fields. Examinations were held, the pass- 
ing of which qualified for the certificate of 
the Institute, and eighteen New York Chap- 
ter men completed the required work of 
university grade in all subjects, thereby be- 
coming alumni of the local chapter. An 
equal number completed the required worjk 
in one or more subjects and twice as many 
have earned credit for attendance and fol- 
lowing up their studies will become the 
alumni of the two years to come. 

Too much space cannot be devoted to the 
general plans of education as adopted at 
the convention at Seattle except to say that 
those plans are substantially the same as 
have been followed by New' York Chapter 
for the past several years. In the future 
however in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the convention the attention of 
students will be directed to the considera- 
tion of the courses solely from the viewpoint 
of the banker, and the relation of law and 
economics to modern banking problems. 

To this end Professor Leslie J. Tomp- 
kins. registrar and Professor of Law of New 
York University, Professor Charles Archi- 
bald Green, registrar and Professor of His- 
tory and Economics of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, and Mr. Edmund D. Fisher, 
secretary of the Flatbush Trust Co., have 
been secured by the educational committee 
to direct the studies during the season of 
1909 - 1910 . 

These gentlemen need no introduction to 
the members of New York Chapter. Their 
names stand for all that is efficient in the 
educational life of the metropolis. Mr. 



Fisher, whose work is less of a public 
nature than that of his colleagues is. how- 
ever, known to -bankers as one of the ablest 
thinkers and writers on financial topics and 
is know ? n by the members of this chapter 
not only as an apostle of hope but also as 
one of the best friends that New York 
Chapter has ever had. 

Four Thursdays of each month will be 
devoted to chapter work instead of two as 
formerly. The first, third and fourth Thurs- 
days will be devoted entirely to classes, 
but the classes will be free to every mem- 
ber of the chapter. This is a departure 
from the methods of preceding years but 
it was unanimously considered to be the only 
consistent thing to do if New York Chapter 
was to continue to maintain its standard 
of favoritism to none. The second Thurs- 
day of. each month will be more after the 
manner of those to wiiieh chapter members 
have been accustomed. Where home talent 
has its swing and members’ papers and in- 
formal addresses take the place of the 
sterner things of life doled out on the other 
Thursday nights. 



CONVENTION AFTERMATH. 

E CHOES of the Seattle convention of 
the American Institute of Banking 
are still to be heard and one of them 
is of very recent date. N. D. Ailing, pres- 
ident of the A. I. B., in appointing his 
committees for the coming year has named 
B. W. Pettit, the genial president of the 
Seattle chapter, for a position on the Pub- 
licity and Promotion Committee for the 
annual convention of the institute to be 
held in 1910 at Chattanooga. 

This committee, as its name implies, is 
appointed for the particular purpose of 
advertising the coming convention among 
bank men and of increasing the attendance 
by all legitimate means, such as utilizing 
the press and financial papers to call at- 
tention to it and by arousing enthusiasm 
in the various chapters. This is one of the 
important committees and the appointment 
of Mr. Pettit is peculiarly appropriate, 
both because of his official position and 
because of the zeal and earnest efforts he 
puts into his work and his genuine en- 
thusiasm in chapter affairs. 

Mr. Pettit has also been in receipt of 
numerous letters from delegates to the late 
convention and they are uniformly of a 
complimentary nature. F. L. Underw’ood, 
of the Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Chattanooga, expresses his pleasure at 
the enjoyable visit he had here, adding 
that “the Seattle boys certainly made 
good.” F. M. Cerini, of Oakland, wishes to 
convey to the chapter officers and members 
his many thanks for the personal assistance 
they rendered him during his campaign for 
the Executive Council and he concludes: 
“I will certainly try and prove to you all 
during my term of office that I was wor- 
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thy.” E. H. Callahan, of the Nation^ 
Bank of Commerce of New York, expresses 
his pleasure at his visit to Seattle and 
hopes to renew his acquaintance. 

The Seattle convention was in every sense 
a success and such expressions as the fore- 
going, coming from all sections of the 
country, serve to accentuate it and make 
the members feel that their efforts were 
not expended in vain . — Seattle Chapter 
News. 



DEBATE AT SPOKANE. 

S POKANE Chapter heard two addresses 
and a debate at its meeting the even- 
ing of October 6. The speakers were: 
G. L. Ramsey, president of the Union Bank 
and Trust company of Helena, Mont., and 
R. Lewis Rutter, secretary of the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust company. A debate, “Re- 




J. O. TIFFANY 

First President Spokane Chapter. 



solved, That a federal system of bank would 
best serve the interests of our country,” 
was won by the negative. The affirmative 
was upheld by James Bradley and F. R. 
Chamberlain of the Old National bank and 
John Ritchford of the Fidelity National 
bank. The speakers for the negative were 




JOSEPH BAILEY 
President Spokane Chapter. 



Charles Allison of the Spokane & Eastern 
Trust company, J. Smith of the Spokane 
Exchange National and P. Johnson of the 
Seandinavian-American bank. 



TACOMA NEWS. 

By V. W. Fell. 

T HE October meeting of Tacoma Chap- 
ter held the night of the twelfth was 
a regular Tacoma Booster meeting 
in style, the majority of the members turn- 
ing out, as word had been sent around to all 
the banks that the first lecture of the 
course had arrived and at last real work 
was to be in order. Besides the regular 
members several of the officials were present 
to spur the work on. 

After the reports of the committees had 
been heard our president had the first few 
pages of Lecture No. 1 read to give all 
present a general idea of the way in which 
the different subjects were written up. 

This reading was followed by a very en- 
couraging and beneficial talk by Mr. F. A. 
Rice, cashier of the National Bank of 
Commerce and one Tacoma Chapter’s 
staunchest friends. Mr. Rice urged all the 
members to take the educational course as 
laid out by the Institute and follow it 
through to the finish as a banker of to-day 
should have a thorough knowledge of bank- 
ing law enabling him to answer all general 
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questions of his customers in a clear and 
convincing manner, thus holding their pat 
tronage and bringing in new business. Mr. 
Rice’s talk was well spiced with good 
stories which helped earn the round of ap- 
plause at the close of the talk. 

Before retiring to the National Bank of 
Commerce lunch rooms where a spread of 
abundance awaited the members, it was 
decided to leave the matter of selecting 
class nights to the Board of Governors 
who will meet in a few days and report to 
the chapter in due course. 

Mr. Geo. E. Dixon, recently elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Fidelity Trust Co. 
to fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Forbes P. Haskell, is a prominent mem- 
ber of Tacoma Chapter, always helping in 
every good move and by his hard work 
bringing in many who hesitated about join- 
ing in the chapter work. Mr. Dixon has 
been with the Fidelity Trust Co. a good 
many years, in that time making a host of 
friends, who join with Tacoma Chapter in 
wishing him every success in his new posi- 
tion. 

To Mr. Forbes P. Haskell, who leaves the 
bank work behind, Tacoma Chapter will 
always be indebted, and our best wishes 
follow our benefactor to his new duties. 
Mr. Haskell leaves the Fidelity Trust Co. 
to manage the affairs of certain Tacoma 
capitalists, who needed a man of strong 
personal character and initiative to suc- 
cessfully handle their large interests. 



INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES. 

The Chapters Begin Their Fall Work With 
Renewed Energy. 

Tacoma Chapter. 

W ITH the attendance swelled by the 
well browned army of returned 
campers, Tacoma Chapter turned out 
on the evening of September 13 in large 
force to take up the work w’here it was left 
last year. 

Very little could be done along educa- 
tional lines, as the material for this work 
was not then ready. 

The Ways and Means Committee, true to 
its promise of furnishing many interesting 
features this year, introduced to the chap- 
ter one of the ablest merchants of the 
Sound Country, George H. Stone, president 
of the Stone-Fisher Co. This company op- 
erates leading department stores in Tacoma, 
Seattle and Everett, having met with much 
success in all three places. 

Mr. Stone spoke in an informal way, 
bringing out many interesting and valuable 
points, proving each by his audience, at 
whose members the speaker would send 
questions, now' to one and tbeh to another, 
in a manner which kept the entire audience 



an expectant body and producing individ- 
ual mental work. 

At a meeting of the Board of Governors, 
held at the Commercial Club, during the 
lunch hour, plans were formulated which 
if carried out and given proper support by 
the members will bring Tacoma Chapter 
well to the front in educational lines. 

It is the plan to take up the law course 
as laid out by the Institute and form a 
class of those who desire hard work and 
plenty of it. For those who do not take 
seriously to the course, a chance for them 
to become better acquainted with its bene- 
fits will be given at each regular meeting of 
the chapter. 

A list of candidates for election to the 
class of “Fellow's” in the Institute was for- 
warded to New York. All hope at least 
one may succeed in gaining the desired 
honor, as the chapter has had much assist- 
ance from its friends who were named on 
the list. 

From the present outlook and consider- 
ing the growth of our city banks, our mem- 
bership should receive quite a boost in the 
next few months. However, we feel that 
with a chapter the size of Tacoma’s, much 
good w'ork may be accomplished, as close 
touch can be kept on all the members, 
bringing out many practical suggestions 
for the welfare of the chapter, some of 
which might be overlooked if our member- 
ship were larger. 

V. W. Fell, Secretary . 

Chicago Chapter. 

The first meeting of the season was held 
Tuesday evening, September 14th, and de- 
spite the unfortunate weather conditions, the 
meeting was successful in every way. We 
had invited the ladies to participate in the 
first meeting, and despite the unpropitious 
weather we were favored by a fairly large 
attendance of our lady friends. After sev- 
eral musical numbers, E. B. Mann, chair- 
man of the Athletic Committee, presented 
the medals to the winners of our recent 
athletic meet. The feature of the evening 
was a stereopticon lecture by our good 
friend. Judge Karel of Milwaukee. Judge 
Karel’s lecture was most interesting, his 
subject being “Alaska,” and his distinctive 
style of telling about the beautiful pictures 
shown was enjoyed by all. We trust we 
may have him with us again at some future 
time. 

Our first annual outdoor championships 
were held on DePaul University Field, Sep- 
tember 11. The meet was successful in 
every way, with the exception of the at- 
tendance. The entries were very classy and 
of good number, splendid marks were made 
in each event, and those who attended had 
the satisfaction of seeing a first class meet 
in every particular. We hope the next time 
that more of the Chapter members will take 
advantage of the opportunity of both see- 
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ing a good meet and meeting their friends. 

All signs point to the present season as 
being the most successful and satisfactory 
we have ever had. We have a splendid 
corps of officers, and the educational and 
social features, which will be made public 
in the near future, are sure to stir up the 
interest of even those members who are 
hard to please. 

Her max E. Ellefsox, Secretary. 

New York Chapter. 

President William M. Rosendale has an- 
nounced committees for 1909-1910 as 
follows: 

Educational — J. A. Broderick (chair- 
man), M. L. Wicks, Wm. Clements, V. A. 
Lersner (Brooklyn), M. C. Hilbish. 

Speakers — J. A. Neilson (chairman), 

G. L. Pegram, A. M. Barrett, H. Billman, 
R. P. Kavanagh. 

Entertainment — R. W. Brett (chairman), 
J. B. Ashworth, A. A. Ekirch, L. N. Roe, 
W. H. Milliken, H. R. Kinsey, J. H. 
Thompson. 

Finance — M. F. Bauer (chairman), C. W. 
Cary, J. H. Fallon. 

Press — H. L. Tompkins (chairman), C. C. 
Seifert, R. W. Shelter, I. V. Scott, N. D. 
Ailing. 

Membership — T. H. Hunt (chairman), 

H. M.' Baldwin, W. B. Matteson, M. Read, 
H. E. Stubing. 

Reception — C. F. Minor (chairman), 
E. F. C. Kretz, R. G. Peace, G. J. Homung, 
Jr., H. L. Tepe, S. K. Fischer, R. J. 
Phair, H. S. Andrews, W. H. Sewall, F. H. 
Corwin, Jr. 

Literature — A. L. Kley (chairman), 
E. M. Riley, J. J. Tuohig, L. J. Grinnon, 
W. M. Stevens, W. I. Dev, J. F. Wacker. 

House — C. M. Becannon (chairman), 
H. C. Steinau, Aug. Pupke, A. A. Fitzhugh, 
C. W. Bostwick, G. A. Way, E. H. Callanan. 



CHAPTER NOTES. 

The Seattle Chapter’s Board of Govern- 
ors is trying to solve the problem of pro- 
curing permanent club rooms this fall. The 
first meet of the Chapter was held in 
October. 

The Salt Lake Chapter resumed work on 
September 2. The new officers are: Q. B. 
Kelly, president; William McEwan, vice- 
president; T. W. Ball, secretary; Ralph R. 
Sharkey, treasurer; R. C. Barnes, S. M. 
Mickelsen and Joseph Buzzo, executive 
committee. 

On August 15 the Oakland, Cal., Chapter 
gave a musical entertainment at the 
Orpheum theater. 

The Philadelphia Chapter held a reception 
and smoker September 24 at the Chapter 
rooms, 1701 Chestnut street. The new offi- 



cers were installed — president, James C. 
Knox ; vice-president, W. 1 S. Evans ; secre- 
tary, Frank Evers, and treasurer, Walter T. 
Pratt. 

Messrs. Evans and Evers, who were ap- 
pointed delegates to the Seattle Exposition, 
made a report, and announcement was 
made that Leslie M. Shaw and Alba B. 
Johnson would address the institute. It 
also was announced that meetings would be 
held semi-monthly during the winter. There 
will be formal addresses on banking topics 
and debates. 

Newton B. Ailing of New York, the 
newly elected president of the American 
Institute of Banking, was feted in Denver 
by the Denver Chapter of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Ailing was accompanied by E. J. 
Falkenheimer, J. H. Ruenbeck and S. A. 
Aehle of St. Louis, and W. L. Evans and 
Mr. Evers of Philadelphia. The visitors 
were given an auto ride and a dinner, after 
which Mr. Ailing addressed the Denver 
Chapter at the Traffic Club. 




LUTHER W. MOTT 

Vice-President end Cashier First National Bank 
Oswego, N. Y.; Vice-President New York 
State Bankers Association ; Member 
Executive Council American 
Bankers Association. 
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T HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing house for the 
best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning results 
of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment and 
criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 



THE PROPER USE OF THE PRINTED MESSAGE AS 
A MEANS OF PROCURING NEW ACCOUNTS. 

By A. M. Ingraham, Cross-Morton Advertising Co., Cleveland, O. 



T HE use of printed matter as a means 
of making known the facilities of a 
bank with a view of procuring new 
accounts is often questioned by conservative 
bankers. Moreover, even those bankers, 
who recognize that new depositors are at- 
tracted to an institution as a result of the 
dissemination of printed matter, somehow 
feel that certain detrimental influences also 
accompany the use of booklets, mailing 
cards, circular letters, etc. 

A fair consideration of the subject, how- 
ever, leads to the following facts in the 
case. First, any adverse impression which 
results from the distribution of printed 
matter, setting forth the facilities of a bank, 
may be traced directly to the quality of 
the literature itself. 

On account of the exacting character of 
the banker’s duties, he is often led to ac- 
cept literature which has been prepared by 
an inexperienced writer. In such so-called 
bank advertising, there are always many 
unguarded statements which misrepresent 
the facts with relation to the service or the 
safety which a bank affords. 

Not only in the wording of literature 
which is prepared by inexperienced writers 
are there found serious objections, but the 
illustrations accompanying the type mat- 
ter are always crude and in many cases of- 
fensive. These deficiencies vitiate the ef- 
fects of the printed message and truly pro- 
duce adverse results, as is claimed by many 
observing bankers. 

When the banker, whose time is occupied 
with the care of the various transactions 
passing through his hands, undertakes to 
write a booklet for his own institution, he 
comes face to face with many a perplexing 
problem. Those ideas which he has worked 
out during his banking experience and 
which seem so simple to him, become enig- 
TN 



mas to the readers, when set forth in those 
technical terms, which the expert banker is 
so prone to use. He finds it difficult, in 
many cases impossible, to speak of bank- 
ing matters without embodying his thoughts 
in the language of the counting room. 

The busy banker is often unable to qual- 
ify himself, by a systematic study of our 
mother tongue, to write in a simple literary 
style which cannot be misunderstood. On 
the other hand, the people who are ab- 
sorbed in their everv-day duties are not able 
to make a sufficient study of technical bank- 
ing to fully appreciate those expressions in 
which the language of the banker abounds. 

Popular Ignorance or Bankino. 

The lack of information on financial and 
banking topics is revealed daily at the win- 
dow and in the office of eveiy bank. As an 
illustration, a well-to-do, cultured lady ap- 
peared at the counter of a cosmopolitan 
bank to procure a draft. When the clerk 
asked in what sum the draft should be 
drawn, the lady, in surprise, said that she 
would fill out the amount herself. The 
president of a corporation was one day 
confronted with a serious problem. It was 
pay-day. His treasurer was away. There 
was not sufficient currency in the office to 
meet the pay-roll. There were checks drawn 
to his company in the safe. The president, 
however, thought that he was helpless in 
the matter of procuring currency for the 
pay-roll without drawing on his personal 
account. He put the matter up to the office 
force as a serious problem. A clerk in the 
office suggested that the checks in suffi- 
cient amount for the pay-roll be endorsed 
and cashed. The president immediately pro- 
pounded a clinching objection, in the fact 
that the treasurer was not there to endorse 
the paper. The clerk insisted, however, that 
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the checks could be cashed at the bank, and 
as a last resort, the office boy was dis- 
patched with the checks. To the surprise 
of the president, the boy returned in a few 
moments with the currency to the full 
amount of the checks. Thus, it often hap- 
pens that even experienced business men do 
not understand all of the ins and outs of 
the simplest banking processes and the ad- 
vantages which a financial institution af- 
fords. 

While wc are speaking, however, of the 
mistakes of the laymen, let us remember 
that bankers commit grievous errors, when 
they step out of actual bearing into the 
sphere of the man of letters. Somehow 
those things which can be talked about with 
such propriety are difficult to handle when 
one undertakes to put them into cold type. 
For example: A banker who had prepared 
a series of advertisements of which he was 
very proud, submitted the fruit of his pen 
to a writer of bank literature, more for the 
sake of approval than for any other reason. 
The banker was the active officer of a sav- 
ings department, and he desired to increase 
his savings accounts by means of news- 
paper advertising. The first advertisement 
advocated abstinence from the use of cigars 
and tobacco, in order to save the money 
thus used and establish a savings account. 
The second advertisement recommended cut- 
ting out theatre going, for the same worthy 
object. The writer to whom the advertise- 
ments were submitted immediately pointed 
out that only small accounts could be as- 
sured by these advertisements, while they 
would doubtless antagonize the tobacconists 
and the management of the local theatre to 
such an extent that their accounts (and by 
the way the bank carried several thousand 
dollars for these business concerns) would 
be withdrawn and placed elsewhere. 

A Cashier's Mistake. 

The cashier of a national bank in adver- 
tising his exchange department recommend- 
ed strongly the use of the bank’s domestic 
exchange when purchasing goods in other 
cities. It so happened that the mail order 
houses were making great inroads on the 
business of local merchants. This adver- 
tisement was immediately interpreted to 
mean that the First National Bank was 
aiding and abetting the mail order houses. 
A large number of local merchants imme- 
diately changed their banking relations, and 
it was only by accident that the cashier 
learned the cause. 

In the preparation of even a few words 
for a newspaper advertisement, the greatest 
skill and most careful thought are required. 
It cannot be expected that a banker who is 
busy with his routine duties can see all of 
the kinks and turns in the use of the Eng- 
lish language. For this reason many bank- 
ers refuse to use the printed message as the 



means of enlarging the volume of business 
transacted through their respective institu- 
tions. 

There is, however, a proper use of the 
printed message. When carefully prepared, 
the printed message represents the institu- 
tion by which it is issued with unfailing 
fidelity. It never overstates. It makes no 
vague promises which lead to misunder- 
standings. It presents with scientific exact- 
ness the facilities which the bank affords. 
It describes the equipment vividly and at- 
tractively. It becomes the best represen- 
tative that the banker can choose. It 
makes an impression far stronger than the 
spoken word. It gets the attention of the 
reader during those quiet moments when 
the best impression can be made. It multi- 
plies the banker’s opportunities to speak of 
the advantages of his bank. It goes where 
his voice is never heard. It is a silent, yet 
forceful means of bringing new depositors 
and patrons to a financial institution. 

There are several proper forms in which 
the printed message may be embodied. It 
may be a short letter, speaking of the bank’s 
ability to serve the individual patron. It 
may be a booklet, describing the bank’s 
equipment. It may be a newspaper adver- 
tisement, setting forth the wisdom of a sav- 



FOUR 
ROBBERIES 
AND HOLD UPS 

of the Last week, remind us that poasihly you 
have some money secreted in some place about 
your home which you think is safe. Don’t you 
think now is a good time to place it in a good 
strong bank that carries burglary and hold up 
robbery insurance? 

This bank is absolutely protected against 
robbery, carrying at all times $20,000.00 of burg- 
lary i ns uran ce, as a protection to its depositors. 



We pay interes t at the rate of three per cent 
per annum on sums of $100.00 and ova*, com- 
pounded every six months. 



Bring your idle funds to this bank and let 
them be earning something. It is not safe about 
the house, as we know not when thieves may 
break in and steal. 



The First National Bank of Northfork 

Nortkfork, West Virginia 

Capital. Sarplas sad Stockholder's liahOky, $120,0Q0.80 
Uadarlhdtad States Gamma sat Sapsrvisisa 



A Timely Ad. 
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ings account. In whatever form the printed 
message appears there should be a strict 
harmony between the reading matter of the 
message and the style in which it is printed. 
The message in its wording and printing 
should be in strict conformity with the dig- 
nity and conservatism of the institution by 
which it is issued. 

In order to use the printed message ef- 
fectively, only a moderate expense is re- 
quired and no elaborate equipment is neces- 
sary. Its success depends more upon the 
persistence with which it is used than upon 
the extent to which used at any one time. 
That is to say, a moderate supply of print- 



ed matter on various banking facilities, used 
with discretion during the period of one 
year, is far more valuable than if it is all 
distributed during a month. 

When the banker’s duties are such that 
he cannot personally prepare appropriate 
printed matter for his institution, he should 
procure the assistance of a capable, experi- 
enced writer, who has had unquestioned suc- 
cess. Service of this kind, however, should 
be strictly confidential. The public will al- 
ways be impressed more favorably, if the 
printed matter comes from the officers 
themselves than when it is known to come 
from an employed advertising man. 






BANKERS’ NEGLECT OF MONEY MAKING 

POSSIBILITIES. 

By G. P. Blackiston, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



W HILE incredulous astonishment may 
be the first result of a glance at the 
title of this article, nevertheless that 
same title aptly sums up the ideas herein 
expressed. 

There is hardly a branch of modern busi- 
ness that has remained in such a dormant 




G. P. Blackiston. 



state as that of bank advertising — a state 
that i$ far from healthy and one not in 
keeping with the reputation for careful 
financing enjoyed by the average bank. 

Roughly speaking, the main purpose of 
banking, apart from filling its place as the 



most important cog in the commercial wheel, 
is to make money “earn its keep” and as 
much more as it can with safety. 

The amount that some bankers can make 
money earn over “its keep” shows them to 
be possessed of a money-making sense that 
is almost uncanny. 

Yet these same men, where advertising is 
concerned, exhibit a lack of common sense 
to which the youngest clerk in a bank would 
be ashamed to plead guilty. 

Just why this should be so is a cause for 
wonder on the part of any one who knows 
anything about banking and advertising. 
Banking, from an advertiser’s standpoint, is 
one of the cleanest propositions in the world 
• — a proposition that reveals wonderful pos- 
sibilities in the way of handling it and the 
results it is possible to produce. With these 
facts in view, some of the work that is be- 
ing done makes a real publicity man ab- 
stract quantities of his hair, and seriously 
consider the wholesale assassination of the 
persons responsible for it. 

Goon Advkrtisixg Focndatiox. 

The subject dealt with concerns a real 
concrete thing that everybody knows about, 
that everybody is interested in — and wants. 
Here we have the foundation of any suc- 
cessful advertising campaign — a desire for 
the thing advertised — a condition that, in 
most cases, requires the expenditure of a 
vast amount of money, time and hard brain 
work. 

An absolutely ideal advertising situation 
is here presented. How is it handled? 

Instead of recognizing and grasping the 
opportunity of securing all the business per- 
mitted by tlirir resources, some bankers sit 
back and fondly imagine that the deposits 
of the bank will grow solely through the at- 
traction of its standing in the financial 
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world and the weight of the names of its 
board of directors, said directors usually 
being referred to as “solid and substantial 
citizens.” 

Others, while they do advertise, confine 
themselves to a stereotyped card containing 
the name of the bank, its capital and sur- 
plus and the names of its principal officers. 
Fancy a department store filling valuable 
white' space with a statement like that and 
saying nothing about the merits of the 
goods it deals in. Now, no doubt some 
persons who read this will be offended at 
that bank-department-store comparison. 

There is no cause for offence in that 
statement because both are engaged in the 
business of making money, the method of 
making it, so long as it is legitimate, being 
immaterial. The mere fact that a bank 
deals in money exclusively is no reason why 
it should be barred from using every legiti- 
mate means of getting maximum dividends. 

When a large loan is being negotiated, 
say for a manufacturer with his business as 
security, the plant and the methods of han- 
dling its output are submitted to a rigid 
investigation at the hands of the banker 
making the loan. Very likely an expert is 
called in to see if the advertising of the 
product is getting; maximum results. If it 
isn’t getting those results, steps are taken to 
correct the fault before the loan is made. 
This would be done on the ground that any 
well managed plant should be made to work 
to the limit of its capacity. 

Is Advertising Dignified? 

That same banker very seldom applies 
that logic to the conduct of his own busi- 
ness. Ask him why he does not avail him- 
self of modern advertising methods, and 
lo and behold his answer is, “It’s not dig- 
nified.” Why? 

What is there in the practice of banking 
that renders it undignified when it is freely 
discussed? Nothing that the writer can see. 
Yet some bankers seem to think (at least so 
their attitude suggests) that there is some- 
thing about their particular way of making 
money that puts it in a class by itself. 

Just what that something consists of has 
not yet been disclosed. Possibly this atti- 
tude of theirs is due to the fact that at 
stated periods bankers get together in a con- 
vention or mutual admiration society and 
indulge in an extended “talk-fest” about the 
weight of responsibility carried by the 
bankers of the country. They have been so 
impressed with the idea that the material 
well being of the nation was dependent on 
their personalities that they could find no 
time to consider such a trifle as sensible 
advertising — a trifle that has been and is 
the constructive factor in some world-fa- 
mous commercial successes. 

The constant reiteration by bankers of 
that word “ dignified ” tempts one to quote 
Dickens when he says: “Strip the bishop of 
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his apron, the counsellor of his gown and 
beadle of his cocked hat, what are they? 
Men, mere men. Dignity and even holiness, 
too, sometimes, are more questions of coat 
and waistcoat than some people imagine.” 

A few minutes’ contemplation of that 
statement ought to suggest to any banker 
that a frank man-to-man discussion of any 
business is the surest and easiest way to in- 
spire confidence — and confidence is the 
foundation of financial success. 

There may be a number of ideas here set 
down that won’t appeal to bankers, but they 
were not set down for the purpose of ap- 
pealing to anybody. They are the opinions 
of an advertising man w’ho perhaps may be 
accused of looking at everything through 
a film of printer’s ink. But that advertising 
man has made a study of the situation and 
knows what a cloud of misunderstanding 
obscures the public’s view of banking. The 
field is wide and responds bountifully to 
cultivation. It offers wonderful opportuni- 
ties to the banker who will talk frankly to 
the people about what he has and why they 
should use it. If he has nothing worth talk- 
ing about, he ought to get something. If 
he doesn’t know how to get that something, 
he should step down and make room for 
some one who does — that’s modern Ameri- 
can business. 
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Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 



A SSISTANT Cashier F. B. Dietriek of 
the First National Bank of Water- 
loo, Iowa, writes: 

I hand you herewith last page of a 
“Waterloo Central Labor Union" booklet, 
upon which we ran the enclosed ad. 

This was gotten up by our cashier and we 
think it looks pretty good, however, we 
would be pleased to have the opinion of 
your advertising expert. 

We are considerably interested In this 
department as carried on In your valuable 
publication and read it with a good deal of 
profit. 

There are many good points in this ad. 
reproduced herewith, but it is not necessary 
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Perfect Typographical Balance. 

or advisable to w'rite an ad. of this size all 
in one sentence. The printer has done his 
best and the ad. is perfectly balanced typo- 
graphically— too perfectly for strength. 
There are too many display lines. They 
shout at each other. It would be better to 
pick out one strong point and feature it. 
Other talking points can be brought in in- 
cidentally, if necessary. 



John L. Sheef, cashier of the Northum- 
berland National Bank of Northumberland, 
Pa., says : 

We are Interested In adertising and take 
pleasure in handing you one of our state- 



ments of Comptroller’s call of September 
1, 1909. We distribute such a folder at each 
call throughout the year, with good results. 

He are always pleased to receive the 
magazine, and more especially to read the 
columns of successful bank advertising In 
the Banking Publicity Department. 

The statement folder referred to is a 
good one, although it does not contain 
much definite information concerning the 
institution (aside from the financial state- 
ment). There is room on the folder to 
print a stronger advertising story than U 
being done. But the figures mean a good 
deal and so doubtless do the names of offi- 
cers and directors who are doubtless well 
the community. A tipped on cut 
of the bank building is also a good feature. 



- - — an me union DanK ana 

Trust Co. ad., like Cassius, “Hath a lean 
and hungry look,” not generally associated 

frnm ih—ii**'. ^. nd are we to understand 
from this illustration that the four per cent 
interest rate is to be cut in two’ 



The only strong thing about the Tarrv- 
town National’s ad. is the wnwi 
8TOENGTH. It is very pretty and lady- 
like, but there s nothing compelling about 
that kind of copy. 



lhat ad. of the Home Savings and State 

nght up to date » not °nlv in the 
grrt s ‘peach basket” hat, but in the truly 
businesslike way in which the voung man 
is offering, not his heart and hand, but his 
bank book to the lady of his choice. Possi- 
bly because love-making is usually treated 
w /i . a i 1 #* 1 * touch, such an ad. as this is 
all right for a savings bank, but we think 
that a plain statement of facts, showing 
how some young man was able to save, say, 
$1,000 to start housekeeping on, would be 
more to the point. 



Mr. W r . W. Clarke of 
(Mich) Bank writes: 



the Jackson 



City 



I have followed your articles on bank ad- 
vertising since the department was started 
in The Bankers Magazine. I have found 
them very interesting. In the enclosed ad. 
which appeared in a recent number of the 
Jackson City Bank News, a small monthly 
paper which we are getting out, I have tried 
to embody some of the suggestions given In 
your pages. I will appreciate any criticism 
that you can give me, for I fully realize 
that in this way I can greatly improve my 
work. 
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'DONT 4 THINK OF A 




! CHECKING ACCOUNT 
AS' A*" BOTHER" — 17 
ISN'T/~I7 PATS TO BE 
Is YS TEH A T/C. .ESPECI-, 
[ally so nr* tour 

CASH OPEN THE AC*. 
COUNT J NOW -WERE/ 
H E nSE/J. CSRTIFI • 
C A TESiOF 'HEPOSI TS 



TARRYTOWN NATIONAL BANK 

Cupird * 100 00 0 Surplus J 2 0 0 0 0 



I 



IT YOU MEAN BUSINESS 




ft’s high time you acquired a bank 
book in which can. be entered the 
puma you must save to start house- 
keeping. Get one by opening an ac- 
count at the Home Savings Bank. As 
little a a SI 00 will start it and th* 
sooner you begin .the quicker you will 
be able to realize vour happiness. 




BBS SOUTtf A1).W STREET, 
FEORlA,HiU 



These Might Be Stronger. 



The ad., which is reproduced herewith, 
speaks for itself. It would have been bet- 
ter if it had a good headline, although as 
it appeared in a house organ published en- 
tirely in the interest of the bank that is 
not so great a desideratum as it would be 
if the ad. had appeared alone in a general 
publication. The advertisement contains 
some strong talking points and is well 



arranged typographically. Mr. Clarke is. 
an apt pupil and we are glad to have been 
able to help him. 

Later Mr. Clarke wrote us as follows: 

I thank you heartily for replying to my 
letter of October 5, and I am very grateful 
for your favorable comment upon the ad. 
which I sent you. 

I read with much interest the discussion 
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In The Bankers Magazine upon the ad- 
visability of a border peculiar to the bank 
issuing the ad. About the only place where 
we have use for a distinctive border 1s In 




The Jackson City Bank building is 
situated- on the north side of Main, two 
Uleys below Jackson Street. 

We are open for business from 9:00 
A. M. until 3:00 P. M. every day except 
Sundays and holidays. Also from 7:00 
until 8:00 on Saturday evenings for the 
convenience of those who are unable to 
come in during the week. 

We are fully equipped to give our cus- 
tomers the best banking service possi- 
ble, and in addition, we are continually 
trying to add to the advantages we offer 
you. 

Detroit and Chicago daily papers are 
on file, giving the latest market quota- 
tions. 

Up-to-date railroad and steamship 
guides, renewed each month, are avail- 
able for your use. 

A lawyer and several notaries, belong- 
ing to our staff, are at your service, and 
a German -speaking teller is provided for 
the convenience of our foreign customers. 

These are a few of the little-out-of- 
the- ordinary features of the Jackson 
City Bank, which many of our custom- 
ers have been kind enough to say have 
been helpful to them. 



JACKSON CITY BANK 

SIXTY YEARS 



A Neat and Effective Ad. 



the newspapers, and I have always con- 
sidered it much better not to use a border 
for two very good reasons In my opinion: 
first, that practically all of the ads. In the 
newspapers at present have a border, and 
when our ad. doesn’t it makes it stand out 
very forcibly, and second, if there is no 
border we get at least a quarter of an inch 



top and bottom and sides extra space, mak- 
ing our ads. really half an inch larger each 
way without costing us anything extra. I 
am a great believer in white space, and the 
more white space the ad. has the better, 
especially when ads. along side of it are 
crowded with copy. 

I hope to be able to send you some more 
of our work in the future, and so reap the 
benefits of your criticisms which you so 
kindly offer to give me. 

INDI VIDU ALIT Y— THE ESSENTIAL 
FACTOR IN BANK ADVERTISING. 

By Francis R. Morison. 

O F all classes of business, that of bank- 
ing depends pre-eminently upon the 
confidence of the public, and in most 
instances where there is a lack of con- 
fidence, it is primarily due to ignorance. 
Now the greatest eradicator of ignorance, 
the greatest means of strengthening con- 
fidence, the greatest builder of deposits, is 
dignified modern advertising. 

Could bankers meet prospective patrons 
face to face and talk with them, they could 
readily impress them with the advantageous 
facilities, service and safety afforded by 
banks or trust companies as depositories for 
their funds. Owing to the exigencies of 
modern business, however, this is imprac- 
ticable, so that it is necessary for them to 
talk to the majority of possible clients 
through advertising, and unless this adver- 
tising is as distinctive as their own individ- 
uality it will not yield them adequate re- 
turns. 

An enthusiastic member of a bond firm 
once wrote an advertisement to promote 
the sale of a certain issue of securities, 
urging the public to buy without delay, and 
concluded with the statement: “Julius 

Caesar did not wait for Opportunity to 
knock at his door, he opened it and ad- 
mitted her.” The senior partner read the 
effusion, and asked: “Why should we adver- 
tise Julius Caesar with our money?” 

Take fifty of the average bank advertise- 
ments, forty of them will have a similarity 
that nullifies their effectiveness. 

If a man wishes to build up his physical 
condition, he consults a physician, who un- 
derstands the laws of health. Similarly, 
when a banker wishes to build up his in- 
stitution by publicity he will do well to 
consult a specialist in bank advertising. 

Now, the arrangement of advertisements 
and their substance should be so individual 
that they portray the strength and facili- 
ties of the particular bank or trust company 
advertised, to the exclusion of all others. 
Moreover, w r hat they say and the manner in 
which they say it should be adapted to the 
special locality of the institution, for ad- 
vertisements and methods that have achieved 
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success in one section of the country are 
likely to prove a sheer waste of money in 
another. 

There are some banks and trust compa- 
nies that only publish their names, the 
amount of their capital and surplus and 
perhaps a list of their officers and directors. 
"While such tombstone-like advertisements 
may answer the purpose of keeping the 
name of the institution in the minds of 
other bankers because of the country-wide 
reputation enjoyed by the bank or trust 
company, such method for a bank or trust 
company desirous of increasing business by 
advertising would be characterized chiefly 
by the entire lack of results. Bankers in 
their advertisements must give some con- 
crete reason why the public should deposit 
money in their institution. By their very 
nature, all banks and trust companies are 
more or less alike, and unless attention is 
drawn to some specific features, the people 
reading the advertisements, while realizing 
the advantages of maintaining savings or 
checking accounts, arc just as likely to de- 
posit their funds in some other bank as 
they arc in the bank whose advertisement 
attracted their attention. 

Seldom do the officers of banks and trust 
companies realize the talking points of their 
institutions. Every financial institution has 
a numl#er of distinctive features which 
should recommend it to the public, and it is 
in the development of this individuality that 
the experience of an advertising specialist 
is required and achieves results. 



perience. careful attention to details, etc., 
is peculiarly fitted to handle your advertis- 
ing. He has gained your confidence. He 
enters into the very life of your organiza- 
tion. He appreciates that advertising is a 
delicate art of conveying not only your 
thought but your personality to others 
through the printed page. He feels that he 
has a large measure of responsibility for 
your success or failure. He knows that 
your success must be assured before he can 
succeed. He is one who can be thoroughly 
trusted to take your proposition and shape 
it up in a clear, succinct manner, following 
up the typographical effects, so that when 
you pick up your papers the following morn- 
ing you will have the satisfaction of find- 
ing your most convincing arguments pre- 
sented in keeping with the dignity and 
character of your house. Throw the burden 
of your advertising on your agent who 
should be thoroughly qualified to relieve 
you of its many details. If he does not 
measure up to your standard, it is time to 
look around for another man who will 
worthily represent you. As the publica- 
tions pay the advertising agent his com- 
missions, it costs you no more In actual 
cash to have the most expert service. The 
inefficient agent costs you more than the 
expert by reason of wasting that which is 
of most value to you. your valuable time. 
What the business world needs today is 
advertising men competent to render SER- 
VICE and not merely to act as copy-chasers 
and potterers. 

MORE HORRIBLE EXAMPLES. 

News Items that can be used in Bank Ads. 



ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

Short Extracts from Recent Articles in the 
New York Commercial. 

A DVERTISING agencies are of two 
kinds: (1) the “old style*’— those that 
perform mere’y clerical services or 
act merely as brokers in white space; and 
(2) the “modern” — those that render the 
advertiser professional, result-producing ser- 
vice. 

The modern, financial, professional “ser- 
vice” agency knows the work of Wall Street, 
has an intimate acquaintance with the in- 
vestment world, and ;s constantly in close 
touch wltn financial news and developments 
the world over. 

Such an agency not only acts as adver- 
tising counsel, but maps out and handles 
tne entire advertising campaign, and places 
at your service a completely equipped ad- 
vertising organization. These services and 
facilities cost no more than the publica- 
tions would charge for the advertising if 
placed direct by the advertiser. The ad- 
vertiser, by securing this co-operation and 
assistance, has everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. — Dr. Charming Rudd. 



Thus, the ideal advertising agent is a 
many-sided individual who by reason of his 
liberal education, special training, wide ex- 



Picture Frame Bank “Busted.” 

F EARING to trust his hoard to any of 
the local banking institutions, Frank 
Sckolski, South Scranton, Pa., secret- 
ed it behind a picture in his home. One day 
list week during his temporary absence 
some enterprising stranger cleaned out the 
“bank.” Frank is now' looking for a safer 
place of deposit. 



“No Trunk a Bank” 
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,1.1 30.000 CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 

COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
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Apropos Illustrated Ad. 



She Wouldn't Trust the Bank. 

Mammoth Springs. Ark., Aug. 25. — When 
Mrs. Kate Williams sold her home near 
Mammoth Springs several days ago, evi- 
dently recalling a previous experience when 
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she lost $10,000 with the collapse of a local 
bank, she stowed the money, $3,000, In a 
leather satchel and elected to be its guardian. 
Early yesterday a small band of men rode 
into Mammoth Springs, robbed the home of 
Robert Griffith, at which Mrs. Williams was 
a guest and made off with the satchel. 
Leaving Mammoth Springs the men covered 
their tracks with a liberal use of cayenne 
pepper. 



LEFT $15,000 ON A TRAIN. 
Brooklyn Woman Wouldn’t Trust Banks 
With It — Offers $1,000 Reward. 

A poorly dressed, elderly woman, evidently 
greatly troubled, entered the law offices of 
Page, Crawford & Tuska at 32 Liberty street 
yesterday afternoon. 

“I want you to help me find $15,000 which 
I have lost. It represents my savings for 
years as well as some money I recently in- 
herited,” she told Benjamin Tuska, the only 
member of the firm in the office at the time. 

“I am a trained nurse and live in Brook- 
lyn. I have always earned a good salary 
and have put by most of it. I was in the 
habit of depositing it in a trust company. 
Then I inherited some money. I deposited 
that in a trust company, too. 

“But the panic shook my faith in trust 
companies, and recently I have been keep*- 
ing the money in my house. It we^s done 
up in a sealed package, exactly as when I 
took it from the trust company. 

“A friend told me of a safe mortgage in 
which to Invest the money, and a week ago 
I put the sealed package of money in a 
black handbag and, leaving my home in 
Brooklyn, came over to Manhattan in the 
Subway. I placed the bag beside me on the 
seat and, in quitting the train, left the bag 
behind. 

“I discovered my loss as soon as I had 



left the Subway station and ran back, only 
to find that the train was gone. Since then 
I have visited the offices of the railway com- 
pany every day in hopes that the package 
would be returned. But it hasn’t been.”— 
New York Times. 

THE “B.M.” IS READ. 

The Banking Publicity Department Attracts 
Attention. 

T HAT this department of The Bank- 
ers Magazine is well read is evident 
from the following item which re- 
cently appeared in the Beaumont (Tex.) 
“Enterprise s” 

APPRECIATED PRAISE. 

First National Bank of This City Receives 
Compliment. 

The Bankers Magazine, a periodical which 
ranks as the most conservative and oldest 
financial publication in the United States, in 
its current issue pays the First National 
Bank a very high compliment on its adver- 
tising. The magazine says: 

“The First National Bank of Beaumont, 
Texas, runs an advertisement which speaks 
volumes for the growth of that city as well 
as the growth of the bank itself. The ad. 
which appeared in a local newspaper, 
printed in red and black ink. is as follows.” 
Then follows the advertisement which was 
published several times recently In the En- 
terprise. In addition to and as a result of 
this item in The Bankers Magazine, the 
First National has been receiving a number 
of letters from banks over the country ask- 
ing for copies of the ad. and these are being 
furnished by sending a copy of the Enter- 
prise containing the ad. 






HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



T HE First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Alton, 111., makes use of a celluloid 
blotter bearing its ad. on the back. 

“The Solicitor” is the name of a little 
monthly house organ issued by the Wach- 
ovia Loan and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. It contains a lot of good and 
right-to-the-point advertising matter. The 
First National Bank of Joliet, 111., con- 
tinues to issue an interesting house organ, 
called “The Banker.” 



“Where Money is Made” is the title of an 
interesting illustrated booklet, issued by 
the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company 
of Cleveland. It illustrates and explains 



various processes employed in making 
money at the United States Mint, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and The Treasury, 
at Washington, D. C. 



The First State Bank of Lankin, North 
Dakota, issued a good folder during the 
recent harvest season. It was printed over 
a gold-colored tint block, giving views of 
the wheat fields. On the first page was re- 
produced Will Carleton's poem, “Song of 
the Reaper.” 



The Royal Bank of Canada has issued a 
handsomely printed and embossed state- 
ment in Spanish for use in Cuba, where the 
bank has eleven branches. 
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Naturally, the Fulton Trust Company ot 
New York took advantage of the recent 
Hudson-Fulton celebration in its advertis- 
ing. One feature was the sending out of a 
post card with a picture of Fulton and the 
Clermont on one side and a program of the 
various events of the celebration on the 
other. 



Gouverneur is located in the dairy region 
of northern New York. In its last state- 
ment folder the First National Bank of that 
place calls attention to the fact that it car- 
ries the accounts of twenty-three different 
cheese factories. This bank has resources 
of almost half a million dollars. 



“Deposits by Mail at Six Per Cent” is the 
name of a new booklet being sent out by 
the Salt Lake Security and Trust Co. of 
Salt Lake City. The booklet explains the 
facts which go to show that depositing by 
mail with the company at that rate is safe 
and reasonable. 



The Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., prints a monthly review of 
market and crop conditions, etc. The Sep- 
tember number contains a good article on 
the benefits and possibilities of association 
work. 



The First National Bank of St. Cloud, 
Minn., on its last statement folder explains 
“Par Lists” as follows: 

By this term, in banking, Is meant a 
record of the names of those towns and 
cities where no charge is made by the banks 
for payment of checks, on them, which are 
sent for credit or remittance. These “lists” 
are furnished by correspondent banks and 
are a guide in determining the routing of 
checks in order to save exchange charges. 

In this respect the First National Bank 
of St. Cloud presents exceptional advantages 
to its depositors. We offer our customers 
the par points of twelve large banks located 
in six of the principal cities of the United 
States. 



There is the right kind of a “handshake” 
in the advertisement of Judson G. Wall & 
Sons, which appears elsewhere in this issue 
of the magazine. We reproduce one para- 
graph of it herewith: 

Our out-of-town correspondents frequently 
find the need of a representative in New 
York city, to attend to such matters as are 
usually entrusted to a personal friend. Our 
relations with our correspondents are of such 
an intimate nature that we are frequently 
called upon for such personal service as 
engaging rooms at hotels, engaging accom- 
modations for steamship parties, meeting 
friends arriving or departing on the steam- 



ships, and doing many other little courtesies 
that bring us into close. Intimate relation- 
ship with our customers and their friends. 
We are pleased to extend these courtesies, 
and do so without any charge, finding our 
entire recompense in the increased feeling of 
mutual Interests between us and our custo- 
mers. 



The Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Boston makes a special effort to interest 



LITTLE LESSONS 
IN FINANCE 

The Growth of 
Financial 
Knowledge. 



After the development of the letter 
of exchange very little change was 
made in the methods of banking, but 
a fund of knowledge was acquired, 
which was utilized in adding to the 
stability of the money markets of the 
world. 

Oftentimes a country would neglect 
Its finances. Conditions of trade be- 
came so* that more was being imported 
than ■ exported and not enough new 
wealth was being created to offset the 
difference — plainly speaking, the coun- 
try was buying more than it had means 
of paying for. The result was the ap- 
proach of national bankruptcy. In this 
event some prominent bankers were 
called in to supervise the national 
finances— to effect economies — increase 
taxation — Impose extra duties on im- 
ports. These matters were so arranged 
that lit time the “balance of trade*' was 
restored and prosperity returned. 

This will give you some idea of the 
Intricate problems handled by national 
financiers who, through the experience 
gained, learned* that certain rules gov- 
erned finance and must be adhered to 
In order .to insure the financial 'safety 
of a country. 

Our trust department Is fully equipped 1 
to advise you concerning the rules to 
obey in the oonduct of your affairs. 

THE SAFE 

Deposit & trust Go. 

a f I > iil'3bur$& 



Tabloid History Lessons. 
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women customers by means of the following 
form letter: 

Dear Madam: 

Our banking house on Summer street, 
halfway between the South Terminal Sta- 
tion and Washington street, is most con- 
venient for ladies, or other suburban shop- 
pers, who enter Boston through that 
station. If you keep a bank account at the 
Commonwealth Trust Company you can 
stop at the bank to cash checks on the way 
from the station. 

Our safe deposit vaults and private rooms 
will also be found of great advantage to 
ladies coming to the shopping district by 
this route. 

Even though you may not be ready to 
open a bank account at present we invite 
you to call and inspect the building. 

The officers are always ready to be con- 
sulted upon financial or Investment ques- 
tions and will be glad to place their ex- 
perience in such matters at your disposal. 

Very truly yours, 

GEORGE S. MUM FORD, 
President. 

This company also makes good use of a 
map to show the location of its building. 
The map is printed on the inside of a 
folder containing a concise statement of 
facts concerning this institution. 



The National Bank of Savannah, Ga., 
sent out tri-colored mailing slips containing 
this invitation: 

THE NATIONAL BANK OF* SAVANNAH 
Welcomes You To 
THE GREAT AIRSHIP RACES. 
November 1 to 6, Savannah, Ga. 

You are Invited. I’ll Be There. Will You? 



A good savings bank ad. for juvenile 
business is this of the Home Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn: 

A LITTLE BOY 
WITH THIRTY CENTS 

Came into our bank the other day. Tak- 
ing out two school pass books, he care- 
fully examined them, counted out fifteen 
cents for each, placed the money in the 
books and handed them in — Just like 
“grown-up folks.” 

This youngster is starting right. He is 
getting the saving habit. He is learning 
to do his own banking. 

We are not particularly concerned about 
the thirty cents— we are after the boy. 
We treat such depositors Just like men 
and women — only “more so." Let us 

show you. 



With a recent statement the City Na- 
tional Bank of Belfast, Me., published a 
review of the business outlook for the 
United States. It also gives facts concern- 



ing the business outlook in its own state 
and county and concludes with an illustrat- 
ed account of the bank’s equipment and 
facilities. 

BANK ADVERTISING NOTES. 

ii? I ''HE bureau drawer may be a good 
-1* place for clothing and toilet arti- 
cles, but it is no place for money.” 
— Home Savings Banks, Brooklyn. 



A good financial dictionary comes in 
handy when you are writing bank ads., be- 
cause it helps you to translate technical 
expressions into everyday language. 



A series of ads. explaining the duties of 
the various officers and employes of the 
bank is interesting and can be made ef- 
fective. 



Now is the time to get school savings 
bank plans under way. It is first class ad- 
vertising to get people talking about your 
bank in the home circle. 



“Red ink on a savings bank book is ‘easy 
money.’ It is a sign of thrift— a certificate 
of good habits. It is a reward for past 
labor — money for which you did not have 
to work.” — Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 



MONEY ORDER SYSTEM AR- 
RANGED WITH MEXICO. 

T HE United States Post-Office Depart- 
ment has issued the following an- 
nouncement dated August 16: 

Postmasters at money-order offices are 
hereby notified that on and after October 1, 
1909, money orders may be drawn at any 
money-order office in the United States for 
payment In Mexico. Such orders will be 
drawn on the domestic form, and for orders 
issued in this country the domestic scale 
of fees will be charged. The instructions 
contained in Circular No. 6377 relative to 
the transaction of money-order business 
with Canada, Cuba, and certain other coun- 
tries, will apply in general to the trans- 
action of money-order business with Mexico. 

Money orders Issued in Mexico will be 
drawn in Mexican currency (pesos and 
centavos) and will be payable in the United 
States at the rate pf $1 for every 2 pesos, 
1 cent for every 2 centavos. 

The parcel-post arrangement with Mexico 
includes all the larger post-offices in Mex- 
ico, to which 11 -pound packages may be 
sent. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BANK OF THE MIDDLE WEST 



F OR years the citizens of Detroit, Mich., 
have boasted of their pretty and 
very attractive parks, boulevards and 
homes, and while they are still proud of 
these features, their large and extensive 
industrial and financial interests have be- 
gun to attract the attention of the busi- 
ness world. Not the least entitled to 
notice, and one of the institutions whose 
growth is considered remarkable, is the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Launched June 1, 1907, just as the skies 
were shadowed by the threatening financial 
crisis, this ambitious youngster forged 
ahead with a steady and consistent in- 
crease, showing in the last statement to 
the Comptroller of the Currency, total de- 
posits of $5,409,178.19, having been in 
business just two years and three months. 

Organized with the modest capital of 
$750,000, a surplus of $150,000, and now 
with undivided profits of over $75,000, the 
stock of this bank is being held very close- 
ly. The distribution of the stock among 
active business men has no doubt been a 
factor in the bank’s development, and the 
way they regard it as an investment is 
perhaps best illustrated by the fact that 
at the present time there is practically 
none offered on the market. 

The selection of the board of directors 
was a most happy combination. Enthusi- 
astic, interested, representative men, in- 
tensively alive to the requirements of a pro- 
gressive bank, safeguarding it by broad 
experience and knowledge acquired through 
varied interests, they have -amply demon- 
strated their wisdom and ability by the 
success of the bank. 

The following is a list of the men com- 
prising the directorate: 

Frederick M. Alger, treasurer Alger, 
Smith & Company; James Couzens, treas- 
urer Ford Motor Company; Wm. L. 
Davies, president Acme White Lead & 
Color Works; Edwin Denby, lawyer and 
Congressman First District of Michigan; 
Ralph M. Dyer, secretary Trussed Con- 
crete Steel Company; G. B. Gunderson, 
secretary and treasurer Detroit Stove 
Works; Wm. P. Hamilton, president Clin- 
ton Woolen Manufacturing Company; 
Charles H. Hodges, president Detroit Lu- 
bricator Company; James Inglis, president 
American Blower Company; Lewis H. 
Jones, president Detroit Copper & Brass 
Rolling Mills; Richard P. Joy, president; 
Edward M. Mancourt, western manager 
Consolidation Coal Company; Edwin H. 
Nelson, president, Nelson, Baker & Com- 
pany; John S. Newberry, president Detroit 
Steel Casting Company; R. Adlington New- 



man; Henry H. Sanger, cashier; Edward 
D. Stair, president Detroit Free Press;. 
Ernest T. Tappey, secretary Universal But- 
ton Company; Benjamin S. Warren, law- 
yer and president Hutchins Car Roofing 
Company; and Charles B. Warren, lawyer, 
counsel for the bank. 

At the head of the National Bank of 
.Commerce, as president stands Richard P. 
Joy, ex-controller of the city of Detroit* 




RICHARD P. JOY 

President National Bank of Commerce. Detroit, 



who gives the bank his undivided attention, 
Mr. Joy comes from one of Detroit’s old- 
est and wealthiest families, is a man of 
large financial interests, and in every way 
well qualified to fill this responsible and 
important position. He is, in addition to 
being a banker, actively interested in the 
civic life of his city, a well informed stu- 
dent of foreign trade relations, and with 
it all has a most genial and democratic 
personality. 

If any one man deserves more credit than 
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others^for the inception and success of this 
bank it is the cashier, Henry H. Sanger. 
From the time it was simply an idea, he 
has been untiring in his efforts, not only 
to make it a large bank, but also a strong 
bank and a bank of service. He secured 
his banking knowledge by actual exper- 
ience in the First National and the Com- 
mercial National Banks, from the latter 
of which he left the position of assistant 
cashier to organize the National Bank of 
Commerce of Detroit. He is a good judge 
of securities, a keen observer, has a large 
acquaintance and a host of friends. 




HARRY H. SANGER 

Cashier National Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 



Charles R. Talbot, assistant cashier, and 
Samuel R. Kingston, auditor, are products 
of the “started as messenger system,” com- 
ing up through the various departments of 
other banks, and being chosen junior offi- 
cers by Mr. Sanger, when he started the 
National Bank of Commerce. 

Everywhere in the office, courtesy and 
consideration of the bank’s customers are 
required, everyone connected with the or- 
ganization seeming to realize that the 
policy of the “public be pleased” is the 
most profitable. A competent and well 
selected clerical force ably assist in mak- 



ing the relation between depositor and 
bank an agreeable one. 

Several times since opening for business 
it has been predicted that the National 
Bank of Commerce had secured its 
“growth,” but each succeeding statement 
has shown a nice percentage of gain, the 
one issued September 1, 1909, showing an 
increase of forty-two per cent, over the 
same date the year previous. 

At the present time an office on the 
ground floor, just under the present loca- 
tion, is being refitted, the volume of busi- 
ness necessitating more room. This will 
relieve the public of the inconvenience 

necessary to a second story office and no 
doubt prove a wise move in continuing 
the progress of this bank, whose record of 
growth has never been equalled in Michi- 
gan’s banking history. 



LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

It has been suggested by several officials, 
that a special class be formed, available 
to bank clerks and employes of banking 
institutions, to comprehend practical 
training and instruction applicable to the 
analyzation of statements submitted for 
credit, and covering the many different 
classes of business, some of which art 
known as hazardous and speculative, wheth- 
er applying to manufacturing or regular 
buying and selling. 

A knowledge of the details of the various 
lines of business would act as a finger post 
in determining the credibility of the state- 
ments submitted by clients to the bank. 

While a number of bank clerks, cashiers 
and presidents of financial institutions are 
taking up a correspondence course in ex- 
pert accounting, they have made a sugges- 
tion that the banking community would 
favor the formation of a personal class, 
conducted by a competent, expert instruc- 
tor, provided a special class, available to 
banking employes only, was formed, which 
would be available to residents of New 
York City and vicinity. 

The analyzation of inventories, which 
usually comprehend the greater resources 
of an institution, in many instances leads 
to knowledge of bankrupt conditions and 
prevents loss to bankers, and if you con- 
sider this matter of interest to your readers, 
I should be glad to have it brought to 
their attention. 

Faithfully yours, 

FRANK R. BROAKER, C. P. A. 

150 Nassau St., New York, 

October 22, 1909. 
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SAFE DEPOSIT 



rr^HIS department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE is for the benefit of all readers inter- 
I ested In safety deposit. It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose being 
to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this branch of the banking business. 
For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of safe 
deposit vaults, customers’ rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. We 
Invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means of 
increasing it. 

OLD AND NEW SECRETS OF SAFE DEPOSIT 

SUCCESS. 



By John P. Carter, for Almost Twenty-five Years Custodian of Security Vault 
of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, New York. 



EDITOR'S NOTE.— This article was written 
by request. While It contains a good deal 
about one institution, it Is of general interest 
and value. Officers of other safe deposit com- 
panies are accorded a similar privilege to use 
the columns of this department to describe 
their vaults and give, for the benefit of others, 
the results of their experience. 

S TATISTICS testify to the great suc- 
cess of the safe deposit system. In 
1861, Francis H. Jencks, fathered the 
idea by incorporating the Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York, and opening the first 
and absolutely unique safe deposit institu- 
tion which the sincere flattery of imitation 
has duly established as a necessity in our 
progressive times. The golden j ubilee of the 
Jencks system is not yet at hand, but at the 
present writing many thousands of safe- 
deposit houses prosper in America, one 
hundred and twenty of these being located 
in New York City alone. This is a phe- 
nomenal number as contrasted with the sin- 
gle institution on Broadway less than five 
decades ago. 

The secret of the pioneer safe-deposit 
company’s success and the marvelous de- 
velopment og its idea undoubtedly is 
found in the fact that it satisfactorily 
filled a need universal and imperative. 
Alike to the individual and the family, 
the public and the government, the first 
safe-deposit house and security-vault 
opened timely and welcome sanctuary. Pri- 
vate fortunes and public funds, petty trades- 
men and mighty corporations, simultane- 
ously benefited by the novel establishment. 
It was a means not only of invincible pro- 
tection, but of assured personal safety 
for the possessors and administrators of 
property who were previously in peril of 
plunder and violence. 

For six years the memorable Mr. Jencks’ 
New York Safe Deposit Company held ex- 
clusive and undisputed sway. Then, in ’67, 
*72, ’75, and ’80, respectively, the Long 
Island, Brooklyn City, Mercantile, and 
Bankers’ Safe Deposit Companies sprang 
like striplings from the paternal tree. In 



1881, twenty years after the original foun- 
dation, was inaugurated the Lincoln Safe 
Deposit Company, destined to shine as a 
fixed star of first magnitude in the safe 
deposit galaxy of New York City. 

The passing tribute of mere recognition 
and mention of the Lincoln’s esteemed sen- 
iors, given herewith, by no means does jus- 
tice to these gallant predecessors of 
honored standing, but to tell the full de- 
tails regarding their efforts and triumphs 
seems the exclusive and pleasant privilege 
of their respective spokesmen. 

An Interesting History. 

The history of the Lincoln Safe Deposit 
Company, is familiar to many interested 
in safe deposit matters. The burning 
in 1881 of the great Morrell Warehouse 
with its precious storages, entailed such 
irreparable losses upon New York’s leading 
families, that some warrant against repeti- 
tions of the catastrophe was recognized to 
be the sole condition upon which public 
confidence in the safe deposit business 
could be regained. At that time, the di- 
rectors of the Lincoln National Bank, or- 
ganized ten years previously, were assuming 
the further responsibilities of the founda- 
tion of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, 
and recognizing the hour of Crisis and the 
public interests involved, rose to the occa- 
sion by the erection of a fire-proof storage 
building, in the construction of which no 
wood was used. Institutionally, this enter- 
prise presented a parallel case to that of 
“The man for the place and the hour!” 
Wavering public trust that had trembled 
towards absolute panic, was reassured, and 
a weakness in economic conditions rectified 
for the benefit of that and future genera- 
tions. 

For the instantaneous and abiding suc- 
cess of the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company, 
“there’s a reason’’, interesting alike to con- 
temporary companies and to the depositing 
public. Fundamentally, this may be attrib- 
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uted to its board of directors, originally 
representative of the best political, pro- 
fessional, financial and commercial forces 
identified with New York, and still intact 
in general spirit if not in the individual 
human letter, the few vacancies since made 
by death, being filled by successors sustain- 
ing the honor of family and official herit- 
age. To quote briefly and informally, — 
such names as those of James, Borden, the 
Vanderbilts, Rossiter, Stillman, Kiihne, 
Olcott, Webb, Grace, and Cowing, compel 
confidence by virtue of established personal 
integrity, financial solidity, and national 
eminence unexcelled in the history of cor- 



fail to profit by the flotsam and jetsam of 
human concerns and metropolitan interests 
ceaselessly reaching it from the surging 
current of surrounding life. As the first 
up-town institution of its kind in New 
York, the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company 
opened, at least to the “better half* of its 
original depositors, . welcome exemption 
from the turmoil of the business districts, 
and is now of a central location alike ac- 
cessible to commuters, men of the city, and 
up-town residents whose autos and car- 
riages shun the lower thoroughfares. Ex- 
ceptionally happy, likewise, was the Lincoln 
in its initiatory’ adoption of the glorious 




Mr. Carter in the Vault of the Lincoln Save Deposit Co. 



porations. Moreover, the rank stands for 
the file, and “under sign of the Lincoln”, 
the humblest employe reflects the repute 
of the leaders. 

The Men Behind. 

The inestimable advantage of an able 
and active administrative board aptly de- 
signated as “directors who direct”, and of 
a roll of representatives above reproach, 
may be accepted, then, as the basis of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company’s exception- 
al success, though various other causes 
contributed to it. 

Its incomparable site, for instance, vir- 
tually commands the public’s favor. Sit- 
uated opposite the Grand Central Station 
on East 42nd street, where the flood-tides 
of travel and traffic converge and blend, 
even an inferior institution scarcely could 



name, which in patriotic and hero-loving 
America must conjure all classes, while 
national ideals survive, and national colors 
in triumph wave.” 

A Triple-Decker. 

Turning from sentiment to purely prac- 
tical considerations, we come to the ma- 
terial construction of the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit institution. Here we have a virtually 
resistless challenge to success, in a magni- 
ficent group of buildings imposing in 
height, extending over a large area and 
through an entire block, and whose securi- 
ty-vault-department is of unique fame as 
the one and only safe-deposit “triple- 
decker!” In other words, the main vault 
has a lower and upper duplicate, which 
fact alone stands for the institution’s great 
excess of patronage over that of its most 
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Assembling Plates of a Manganese Steel Vault, Shrinking on a Red-Hot Ring. 



successful competitors. When it is realized 
that its silver storage department alone 
shows returns exceeding those of all the 
other New York safe deposit companies 
combined, it cannot but be realized that the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company claims the 
honor of leadership only by the honest 
rights voluntarily conferred by the great 
American public. The universal as well as 
detailed service, the complete as well as 
perfect accommodation it extends to deposi- 
tors of all degrees, in part explains its 
wide popularity. Under its comprehensive 
roof the public may command the highest 
and best facilities of bank, security-vaults, 
silver storage vault, art gallery, cold stor- 
age department, storage warehouse, trunk 
department, and of the branch office of the 
Stock Exchange brokers, Webb & Prall, as 
well as of numberless unitemized yet in- 
valuable resources whereby even accumula- 
tive and complex modern business is made 
easy for women and men of affairs. Here 
are private telephone booths for the con- 
venience of customers, correspondence 
desks as daintily equipped as my lady's 
boudoir, coupon-rooms for the transaction 
of confidential affairs, spacious reception 
rooms and artistic “ladies’ parlors,” dis- 
proving the “frenzy” of finance by tangible 
evidences of its social and restful sides. 
Here, too, may be had upon demand, the 
often invaluable advantage of available 
legal counsel, and the expedient services of 
stenographer, typewriter, and trusty mes- 
renger. In fact the policy of the “Lincoln”, 



whose luxuriously appointed institution 
has been described as “an oasis in the 
desert of an arid financial world,” is as 
that of a sumptuous club anticipative of 
every possible need and wish of its mem- 
bers, and supplying them in the most 
adequate, abundant, and up-to-date man- 
ner. This is a system particularly appeal- 
ing to the feminine forces with which finan- 
cial circles now must reckon, and these 
it serves at once practically and chivalrous- 
ly, -a service which is a labor of love. 

How To Advertise. 

The Lincoln Safe Deposit Company’s 
ungenerous rivals are fewer by far than 
its friendly followers. Hence, frank ques- 
tions are put to us in simple spirit by 
new or young companies sincerely seeking 
our secret of legitimate success. Most 
familiar of these is the query as to our 
opinion for or against the value of safe 
deposit advertising. 

The value of advertising cannot be dis- 
counted by any individual or corporation 
whose success depends upon the favor and 
support of the public. The power of the 
press is a truism of universal application. 
Profession and trade, art and industry, 
commerce, finance and all else representing 
the activities of hiunan brain or brawn, 
must recognize in the press its best com- 
plemental coadjutor. Nevertheless, to de- 
pend upon journalistic advertisement un- 
supported bv the voice and verdict of the 
people, would be to win a success devoid 
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of the seed of life and survival. The ad- 
vertisement in the press must be verified 
by the gratuitous advertisement of the 
public, the printed column but record and 
transmit the spontaneous tribute of the 
customer. One depositor pleased is ten — 
and ten times ten — depositors gained. 
Here is the magic secret of the Lin- 
coln Safe Deposit Company’s success, — 
an open secret by the testimony of thou- 
sands of depositors, in the public statement 
of which there is consequently no disloyalty. 
It is the secret, in fine, — which is its own 
solution, — of sterling integrity, pre-eminent 
ability, and generous-spirited and pro- 
gressive enterprise, devoted with a zeal 
worthy the illustrious traditions it serves, 
to the people’s interests, the public good! 



SAFE DEPOSIT ADVERTISING. 

Some Good Suggestions for Increasing Business. 

I N his valuable hook “Financial Advertis- 
ing,” E. St. Elmo Lewis has a chapter 
on “Advertising Safe Deposit Service.” 
Some of the good points brought out in it 
are as follows: 

There are three ways of looking at the 
safe deposit business as an advertisement 
for a bank or trust company or as a 
profit producer, or both. 

The first attitude is pretty general among 
those who have actively used the safe de- 
posit feature in their advertising. 

There are hundreds of people who will 
not place their money in a bank who will 
be glad to use a safe deposit box. 

Country bankers will tell you this is true. 
Farmers will come in and rent a box, 
lace their money and papers in it, come 
ack again in a week or so to “look 
around,” count the money and see if things 
are all right. 

By and by that man takes his money out 
of the box and wants to open an account, 
or he may want to buy a bond or a mort- 
gage or a little stock in some good propo- 
sition or a certificate. Such gradually get 
educated up to the use of a bank, you 
know, and accomplish most when they are 
once convinced of the efficiency of anything 
they try for the first time. 

The country banker has a few boxes put 
in his safe, or the small town banker has 
a small vault and talks safe deposit in a 
line or two in his advertisement, and if 
half or three-quarters of the boxes are en- 
gaged he is happy and never tries to get 
them all rented. 

Too often he looks on the safe deposit 
business as a nuisance, because the farm- 
ers always come in market day, just when 
he is busiest with depositors and business 
men, and he has to wait on a man with 



a two-dollar-a-year safe deposit box just 
as carefully as he does the man whose dis- 
count may mean twenty dollars. 



GOOD TALKING POINTS. 

The Columbus Trust Co. Gives Some Good 
Arguments for Safe Deposit. 

T HE following paragraphs are from ad- 
vertising matter of the safe deposit 
department of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Trust Company: 

It is a mistaken idea to suppose that It 
is only the wealthy who need the protec- 
tion afforded by a safe deposit department. 
People of moderate means are less able 
to afford the loss of valuables than those 
of larger fortune. Insurance papers, deeds, 
mortgages, pension papers — anything tljat 
would cause serious inconvenience, to say 
nothing of financial loss, if it were de- 
stroyed — should be placed in safe deposit. 

Few people appreciate the value and im- 
portance of their insurance policies^ A 
lost life insurance policy may be dupli- 
cated, but only after considerable trouble 
and at possible heavy expense. A promi- 
nent life insurance agent writes as follows: 
“Insurance companies have considerable 
trouble through carelessness of their policy- 
holders in keeping their policies in inse- 
cure places, where they are liable to be 
destroyed by fire, lost or misplaced. When 
duplicates of these policies are demanded 
people are astonished to learn that they 
must go to the expense of advertising for 
a long period in the newspapers for the 
lost policy, and if not found are then com- 
pelled to execute a bond in double the 
amount of the face of the policy before 
they can get a duplicate issued.” 

It is far better to be safe than sorry. 
A safe deposit box is the best place to keep 
securely valuable papers, jewels and the 
like. A safe at your home or at the office 
is a standing invitation to the burglar. 
Carefully collected statistics show that 60 
per cent, of the portable “fire-proof’ safes 
in Chicago, Boston, Portland and Baltimore 
fires, and the San Francisco disaster, were 
a total loss, together with their contents, 
but not a single safe deposit vault was 
seriously injured. In the Baltimore fire 

in 1904 only a very small number of these 
safes survived. Many appeared in most ex- 
cellent condition only to find the contents 
completely destroyed. 

One lesson of this great fire is to show 
how to take care of valuable papers and 
similar articles of property. There were 
manv papers and valuables stored in the 
vaults of the different trust companies, in 
the burned district of Baltimore and San 
Francisco, but not a single one was lost. 
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Grinding the Joints of a Manganese Steel Vault. 




Placing in Position the Front of a Manganese Steel Vault. 
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Interior of Manganese Steel Vault Constructed for the Federal Safe Deposit Co., New 
York. 16' 8" Wide Without Supporting Columns. 



DEMAND FOR SAFES. 

An Opportunity for American Manufacturers in 
Scotland. 

U NITED STATES Consul J. N. Mc- 
Cunn, of Glasgow, reports as follows 
on the growing demand for high- 
grade safes in the United Kingdom: 
During the past few years there has been 
a large number of losses in Great Britain, 
especially in and near Glasgow, on account 
of poorly constructed safes. Many shop- 
keepers and business men generally, owning 
cheap or antiquated safes, have become the 
victims of fires and burglars for the reason 
that these safes could not withstand in- 
tense heat or resist the force of nitro-gly- 
cerin and other explosives. These old safes 
are built of steel, it is true, but not of the 
quality now used by the best manufactur- 
ers, which is said to be practically drill- 
proof and consequently offers little encour- 
agement to the average burglar. 

The losses mentioned may be in a large 
measure responsible for the present active 
demand for something better, which is 
bringing in many orders to British manu- 
facturers. There are a half-dozen or more 
reliable safe concerns in the United King- 
dom who build both fireproof and fire and 
burglar proof safes, using the best quality 
of steel they can obtain. The British safe, 
however, is hardly equal in finish to that of 
some American factories. Usually the Brit- 



ish safe is locked with a key instead of a 
keyless combination lock, and key locks 
have several serious objections. Keys may 
be easily duplicated and the necessary key- 
hole gives opportunity for the insertion of 
explosives. 

So far as I can learn no American safe 
is offered for sale in this market, nor have 
I heard of any foreign concern making 
sales here. As a rule small safes are more 
in demand on account of the large number 
of people who use them. There is for- 
warded a list of prices and weights of the 
nine most popular sizes as quoted by a 
prominent local dealer. If American safe 
manufacturers could meet these prices 
there seems to be no reason why they 
could not secure a share of this increasing 
business. 



THE N. Y. SAFE DEPOSIT ASSO- 
CIATION. 

New York State has an Association of Safe 
Deposit Companies. 

N EW YORK is the first state to have 
a safe deposit association. The 
headquarters of the New York State 
Safe Deposit Association is at 32-42 East 
42d street. The officers are as follows: 
President, John R. Van Wormer, Lincoln 
Safe Deposit Co.; vice-president, Samuel 
A. Cunningham, Bankers Safe Deposit Co.; 
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secretary and treasurer, J. Lynch Pender- 
gast, National Safe Deposit Co. Executive 
committee: the officers ex-officio and Wesley 
Bigelow, Knickerbocker Safe Deposit Co.; 
Walter H. Bunn, Colonial Safe Deposit 
Co.; William Giblin, Mercantile Safe De- 
posit Co.; Dr. Wm. A. Mitchell, Safe De- 
posit Co. of New York; George D. Weeks, 
Gar held Safe Deposit Co.; Eugene A. 
Van Nest, Hanover Safe Deposit Co. 



SAFE DEPOSIT POINTERS. 

A GOOD many people have the idea 
that safe deposit boxes are exclusive- 
ly for the use of persons who have 
abundant means and a large number of 
valuable papers to safeguard. The right 
kind of advertising will disabuse the popu- 
lar mind of this fallacy. 



A definite statement in advertising is 
always best. For example, instead of say- 
ing merely that you have safe deposit 
boxes for rent it is a good idea to say 
something like this: 

Among the valuable papers and articles 
that we can store away safely for you are:— 

Leases, deeds, abstracts, mortgages, con- 
tracts, partnership agreements, pension 
papers, naturalization papers, bonds, stock 
certificates, bank books, insurance policies, 
receipts, blue-prints, plans, precious stones, 
laces, heirlooms, rare books, plate, and many 
other such things. 

Have you anything of this kind that is 
exposed to loss or destruction? If so you 
ought to store them in our vault. 



A writer in “System” tells this interest- 
ing safe deposit story: 

One of the by-products of a safety de- 
posit box came to light in the rapid rise of 
an attorney in a Mississippi river town a 
short time ago. This young graduate 
hung out his shingle in a city of some 
15,000, finding competition keen, as is com- 
mon in legal ranks. He had practically 
no business, but he stayed off the streets 
and kept busy. 

He was, in fact, “killing time” in pre- 
paring a thesis on branch banking for a 
higher degree in commerce, and plugged at 
it as though he had a case in the supreme 
court. 

As the thesis developed, he feared that 
the notes he had prepared in his strenuous 
study might be lost or destroyed by fire, 
so he rented a safety deposit box at the 
leading bank. In six months or so he 



began to be associated in the minds of the 
business men of the town, with the First 
National Bank, as he was there practically 
every day. The various employes of the 
institution came to know him, and he met 
practically all of the patrons of the bank 
at one time or another. 

The bank about that time became in- 
volved in some minor litigation touching 
a suit brought against a branch bank. The 
president got in conversation with the 
young man who had the safety vault, and 
when the case was brought to trial the 
young lawyer was given his chance. He is 
now attorney for three of the leading 
business houses of the city. And each of 
these firms bank at the First National, a 
logical coincidence, for the groundwork of 
the young man’s success was laid when he 
was a “safety depositor.” 




AN OLD SAFE. 

This steel box, formerly used by the 
Citizens and Southern Bank, Savannah, Ga., 
represents the first bank safe used in Geor- 
gia. The vault was the usual fireproof 
vault, w T ith a very light iron door, but in- 
side the vault was a well some forty feet 
deep in which this box was lowered at 
night by use of a block and tackle, and 
the mouth closed by a trap door w'ith the 
ordinary pad-lock. 
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“YEGG MEN” AT WORK. 

E VIDENTLY all bank safes are not 
yet burglar-proof if these news items 
from the New York “Herald’ of October 
17 are true: 

BANKS THIEVES* VICTIMS. 



Safes In Kansas and Minnesota Institutions 
Blown Open. 

Scottsville, Kan., Saturday. — Robbers early 
today broke into the State Bank, blew open 
the safe with dynamite and escaped with 
$2,900. Posses with bloodhounds took up the 
pursuit in motor cars. 



Three Robbers Obtain $1,700 from a Bank In 
Avon, Minn. 

Avon, Minn., Saturday. — Three robbers 
blew open the safe of the Bank of Avon 
early today and obtained $1,700. 



CORPORATION REPORTS FOR 
THE INCOME TAX. 

T HE Treasury Department’s instruc- 
tions regarding the returns to be de- 
manded of all corporations, with 
reference to the tax to be levied upon their 
net earnings at the end of this year, serve 
notice of an increased amount and variety 
of bookkeeping that must be somewhat 
appalling to their accountants. There is 
probably no corporation that keeps its ac- 
counts in the way that is now prescribed. 
It is not the invention of accountants or 
financiers, but of lawyers. As this new 
corporation tax — unlike any other ever pro- 
posed in this country — is retroactive, 

covering the whole operations of the cur- 
rent, year, a new set of books will have to 
be prepared to change the accounts into 
the required form. 

This is not all. Most corporations are 
already under compulsion to keep their 
accounts under various forms by State oi 
Federal authority, and to make their fiscal 
year conform with various official dates. 
But the United States government itself 
has imposed upon certain corporations, as 
upon the railroads, a specified form of 
computing their earnings which is entirely 
discordant with the form now required. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
quires properly into earnings accrued and 
expenses incurred, which is the only way 
to determine the company’s condition. The 
collector of internal revenue wants a re- 
turn of cash receipts and disbursements. 
The railroads are compelled to conform 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
form of bookkeeping under heavy penalties; 



they are now threatened with additional 
penalties if they do not change to a wholly 
different basis of accounting . — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 



PAN-AMERICAN BANK WITH 
HEADQUARTERS IN NEW 
YORK. 

C ONSUL ISAAC A. MANNING, of 
La Guaira, Venezuela, in connection 
with the proposed establishment of a 
Pan-American bank, with headquarters in 
New York, writes as follows: 

A leading American newspaper has an- 
nounced that a Pan-American bank Is to be 
established with headquarters in New York 
and branches and agencies In the principal 
cities of Central and South America. It 
appears that this institution proposes to 
establish agencies only, presumably In the 
hands of similar commercial institutions 
already established in Caracas, Bogota, and 
other important cities of the northern part 
of South America, while in some other cities 
the branches will be placed under the man- 
agement of North Americans. 

The only way to make a Pan-American 
bank perform and fulfill the objects and 
purposes of its North American organizers 
in these countries will be to place not only 
all branches- but all agencies in the direct 
charge of men from the United States, who 
will have an interest in the extension of 
trade relations between the country where 
the branch or agency Is located and the 
United States. 

There are already banks located In these 
cities where such banking as might be done 
through an agency for any other Institution 
can now be done. The establishment of a 
bank agency in Caracas simply for the pur- 
pose of buying and selling exchange on New 
York, London, or Paris will do little to fur- 
ther trade Interest in the United States. On 
the other hand, the establishment of a 
branch of the general institution, with a 
manager having authority to represent the 
corporation, having interest in the exten- 
sion of trade with the United States, look- 
ing for opportunities for the Investment of 
North American capital, and prepared to 
place such capital, or to Influence it, when 
opportunities present themselves — in fact, 
doing a general banking and financial busi- 
ness*— would perhaps be the greatest in- 
fluence for closer commercial relations be- 
tween these countries and the United States. 



MUCH GOLD FROM ALASKA. 

A CCORDING to James M. Hammil, a 
wealthy miner who has just returned 
from Fairbanks, Alaska, the gold 
output of the Tanana valley this year will 
be more than $12,000,000 and would have 
gone as high as $15,000,000 had weather 
conditions been favorable. 
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A Certain Rich Max. By William Allen 

White. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

William Allen White, of the Emporia 
“Gazette,” author of the famous editorial, 
“What is the Matter with Kansas?” has 
written a strong novel dealing with con- 
ditions of modern life. “A Certain Rich 
Man” is the story of a self-made man whose 
prosperity did not have an uplifting effect 
upon his character. The book is full of 
various phases of human interest, contains 
a good deal of humor, pathos, adventure 
and romance. Mr. White’s style in this new 
book is at its best. The fine literary qual- 
ity of his work is apparent on every page. 
The book is thoroughly American in its 
setting and characters. On the whole, 
sweetness and light pervade the story and 
the reader lays down the book with a feel- 
ing that he has been benefited and up- 
lifted. This book will easily rank with the 
best that have been produced this year. 



Wanderinos In South America. By 

Charles Waterton. New York: Sturgis 

& Walton Co. 

This is a new edition of the old work of 
Waterton’s. It contains a memoir of the 
author by Norman Moore, M. D., and 
Charles Livingston Bull has prepared illus- 
trations for the book and written a brief 
introduction for the new edition. The book 
is the story of the wanderings of the fa- 
mous naturalist, Waterton, in the years 
1812, 1816, 1820 and 1824. Mr. Bull, in 
his introduction, says: 

“Many years ago, when reading this 
book for the first time, my boyish imagina- 
tion was so fired that I determined the 
first opportunity should find me on my way 
to Waterton’s beloved Demerara, and in 
March of the year 1908, I sailed from New 
York on a journey in which I covered most 
of the country which he describes so well 
and so thoroughly. There are but slight 
changes in the hundred years which have 
elapsed since he visited South America. 
The great exuberant jungles are just as 
dense and unbroken now as then; there are 
a very few new clearings and small set- 



tlements along the rivers, but some of 
those of his time have disappeared, and in- 
land the immense range of forest still re- 
mains unbroken.” 

To anyone interested in natural history, 
this new and revised edition of Waterton's, 
w'ith its beautifully colored illustrations, 
would be a rich treasure house of pleasur- 
able and profitable reading. 



Trust Companies: Their Organization, 

Growth and Management. By Clay 

Herrick. (8vo. pp. 481; price $4.) New 

York: The Bankers Publishing Company. 

Though trust companies have come to 
occupy a position of great importance 
among the financial institutions of the 
country, the literature relating to them is 
still meagre. When Mr. Herrick began to 
write for The Bankers Magazine the 
articles which formed the nucleus of the 
present volume, there was in existence in 
book form but a single brief treatise on 
the subject; and though this deficiency ot 
information respecting these institutions 
has been supplied to some extent by recent 
publications, the amount of trust company 
literature is not yet large, and certainly 
ample room exists for a book of this char- 
acter. 

Mr. Herrick has the advantage of qual- 
ification for the practical side of his work, 
having been for many years associated with 
the Cleveland Trust Company, one of the 
larger trust companies of the United 
States. Evidently also, he has made a 
careful study of the trust company in all 
its phases. His treatment of the subject 
from the historical and legal standpoint 
is especially interesting and valuable, 
while the very full statistics given exhibit 
the progress made by these institutions — a 
progress quite unique in the country’s finan- 
cial history. The description of the trust 
company movement in foreign countries 
likewise affords much profitable informal 
tion. 

The book not only contains a complete 
description of the functions of trust com- 
panies, but an analysis of the work of every 
department, illustrated with hundreds of 
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facsimile forms which show the methods 
employed by the principal trust companies 
in the conduct of their business. 

While adequate treatment of the his- 
torical, legal and statistical aspects of 
trust companies is given in this volume, its 
chief value will be found in the minute 
directions which it contains for the prac- 
tical management of the several depart- 
ments of a trust company. Full instruc- 
tions are also given for the organization of 
such companies. 

Mr. Herrick, the author of this book, is 
well known among the younger bankers of 
the country, having been a trustee of the 
American Institute of Banking and presi- 
dent of that organization. The volume he 
has prepared gives evidence throughout of 
conscientious study and of thorough know- 
ledge derived from experience and investi- 
gation. This work will undoubtedly take 
its place among the standard contributions 
to practical financial literature. 



Adams' Official Premium List of United 
States Private and Territorial Gold 
Coins. By Edgar H. Adams. New 
York: The Willett Press. Cloth, $2.00; 
leather, $2.50. 

There are many references in this book 
to United States gold coins descriptions 
of which have never before been published. 
The author has spent a year in Colorado 
and California searching for information 
regarding the operations of the private 
mints. The result is that he has acquired 
a good deal of very valuable information 
which he now gives to numismatists in 
general in this new premium list. This list 
is a guide to the prices paid by collectors 
for all rare gold coins ever issued in this 
country. Actual prices are recorded, not 
estimated ones. The list is thoroughly illus- 
trated and contains some representations 
of United States gold coins which have 
never before been reproduced. Persons who 
handle thousands of dollars’ worth of gold 
coins each year run a continual chance of 
running across some high priced ones. To 
such persons, a book of this kind might 
prove to be a very valuable work of ref- 
erence. 



Practical Real Estate Methods For Bro- 
ker, Operator And Owner. New York: 
West Side Y. M. C. A. By mail, $2.15. 

This 400-page book has been prepared by 
the educational department of the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. of New York. It con- 
tains the opinions and suggestions of thirty 
experts on how to buy, sell, lease, manage, 
appraise, improve and finance real estate. 
The subjects taken up include the follow- 
ing: Real Estate Brokerage and Auction- 



eering; Relationship Between Broker and 
Customer and Legal Principles Involved; 
leasing; Management of Apartment and 
Tenement Property; Management of Loft 
Property; Management of Down-Town 
Office Buildings; How to Appraise Proper- 
ty; Points to be Considered in Valuing a 
Building; The Standardization of Real 
Estate Valuations; How Property is Con- 
demned; Expert Testimony; How Property 
is Assessed; Mortgage Loans on Real 
Estate; Margins on Mortgage Loans; 
Building Loans; Stability of Real Estate 
During Panics; Operating; What Title In- 
surance Is; Fire Insurance; How to Reduce 
Insurance Costs; Real Estate Investing; 
Real Estate Corporations; Contracts for 
the Sale of Real Estate; Notes and Com- 
ments on the Law' of Landlord and 
Tenant; Estates and Interests Arising from 
Marriage; Tenement House Law; Water- 
front Property; Real Estate Movements in 
the Bronx; Acreage — How to Develop It; 
Managing a Real Estate Office; Old New 
York as Known by a Real Estate Pioneer; 
Davies and Hoffman Rules; Brokers’ and 
Auctioneers* Commissions. 

We consider this book an invaluable one 
for any institution or individual owning 
or handling real estate. 



KOREA’S NEW BANK. 

T HE plans for the new Korean bank at 
Seoul are described as follows by the 
London and China Telegraph: 

The period of existence granted by the 
charter of the Central Bank of Korea is 
fifty years from the date of registration, 
with a prospect of extension at the end of 
that term. There is to be a president whose 
term of service is five years, and who will 
be assisted by three directors serving for 
three years, and two managing directors 
serving for two years. The capital is $5,- 
000,000 gold, in 450 shares, all of which must 
be registered in the name of their owners. 
The scope of the bank’s business seems to 
be much more extended than is usually the 
case with a central bank; it will practically 
perform all the functions of an ordinary 
bank. With regard to royalty, the bank 
has to pay to the Government one-half of 
everything that it earns above a net profit 
of twelve per cent. For the purposes of 
the bank’s business the Korean Government 
is to lend It $750,000 without interest. This 
money will lie unredeemed for five years, 
and will thereafter be paid back In ten years 
by annual installments. An establishment 
committee of five i>ersons. namely, two 
Koreans and three Japanese, are to meet 
at the residence of the Minister of Finance, 
under the presidency of Baron Matsuo, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Japan; $1,500,000 of 
the capital is to be subscribed by the Korean 
Government, and the remaining $3,500,000 
will be offered to the Korean and Japanese 
public, but, of course, the great bulk of it 
will be subscribed by the Japanese. 
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THE GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 



A FTER many years’ occupancy of the 
old Masonic Temple Building on 
Twenty-third street. New York city, 
the Garfield National Bank has removed 
to the new Fifth avenue building, on the 
corner of Fifth avenue and Twenty-third 
street, one of the finest sites in the city 
for a bank in the retail and wholesale busi- 
ness district. 

The bank has spent over $100,000 in fit- 
ting up its new quarters, but the results 
obtained have more than justified that ex- 
penditure, and it would hardly be fair to 
compare the present home with the rooms 
formerly occupied at Twenty-third street 
and Sixth avenue. 

The decorative scheme is very simple; a 
wainscoting of white marble runs around 
the main floor and the same material has 
been used in the banking counter. A plain 
gilt panel relieves the whiteness of the side 
walls and furnishes the only coloring 
needed. There are many noteworthy fea- 
tures embodied in the fitting up of these 
rooms, one of which is a system of motor 



ventilation, whereby the air is passed 
through muslin screens and then pumped 
in through ventilators high overhead, at 
the same time that the impure air is drawn 
out near the floor. 

To the right, upon entering from Fifth 
avenue, will be found the officers* quarters, 
separated from the public lobby by a hand- 
some bronze and marble rail. 

This arrangement places the president 
and cashier in constant touch with the pub- 
lic and with the various departments as 
well. 

A broad stairway of Botticino marble 
leads from the main floor to the safe de- 
posit vaults below. There are over five 
thousand individual boxes here, and also 
larger receptacles for silver and packages. 
Here, too, in the basement, there are well 
arranged coupon rooms and private meet- 
ing rooms. 

The ladies* department of the Garfield 
National Bank, which was provided several 
years ago as a special convenience to 
women shoppers, has grown in favor and 
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Views in Main Banking Room, Garfield National Bank. 
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The Officers* Quarters. 



is now as much a part of the bank as its 
credit or other departments. 

In furnishing the present quarters, care- 
ful attention was given to the rooms set 
aside for the use of lady patrons, with 
the result that they are held in high favor 
and have been the means of adding many 
new customers. 

The Garfield National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1881 and has had a uniformly suc- 
cessful career. In 1898 and 1899 the bank 
paid dividends of forty per cent, and in 
1900, fifty per cent. This was on the old 
capital of $-200,000, increased in 1901 to 
$1,000,000. On the latter capital twelve per 
cent, has been regularly paid, and from 
1902 to the recent panic an extra an- 
nual dividend of eight per cent, making 
twenty per cent, in all, was disbursed to 
stockholders. 

The latest official statement of the con- 
dition of the bank contains the following 



figures: 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $6,835,319.55 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation. 390,000.00 
U. S. bonds to secure Government 

deposits 10,000.00 

Other securities 1,334,273.51 

Premium 2,762.21 

Due from banks and bankers 534,257.60 

Due from U. S. Treasury 46,460.58 

Cash 2,529.712.62 



$11,682,786.07 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital $1,000,000.00 

Surplus 1,000,000.00 

Undivided profits 148,813.77 

Circulating notes 378,300.00 

Reserved for taxes 12,000.00 

Deposits 9.143.672.30 



$11,682,786.07 

The Garfield National Bank is especially 
equipped for caring for the interests of 
out-of-town depositors who desire the con- 
venience of a New York account, and a 
large and increasing number of out-of- 
town banks make use of its facilities for 
their New York reserve accounts. 

R. W. Poor, the president of the bank, 
has been identified with the institution over 
twenty-one years. He was born in New 
Hampshire and received his early training 
with the Littleton Savings Bank and Lit- 
tleton National Bank, in that state, having 
been cashier of the latter. He came to 
the Garfield in 1888, became assistant 
cashier in 1891, cashier in 1892, and in 
1902 was elected president, which position 
he has administered with conspicious suc- 
cess, maintaining the best traditions of 
sound banking. 

The other officials are as follows: Vice- 
president, James McCutcheon; cashier, Wil- 
liam L. Douglass; assistant cashier, Arthur 
W. Snow. 

The directors are: James McCutcheon, 
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Entrance to Safe Deposit Vaults. 



The Assistant-Cashier's Office. 
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The Garfield Safe Deposit Vault*. 



of James McCutcheon & Co., linens. Fifth 
avenue; Charles T. Wills, building contrac- 
tor, 156 Fifth avenue; Samuel Adams, dry 
goods and real estate, 43 Cedar street; Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, formerly presiding justice 



of the Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court; William H. Gelshenen of H. 
J. Baker & Bro., 100 William street; Thom- 
as D. Adams of Palmer & Adams, attorneys, 
165 Broadway; Ruel W. Poor, president. 




Foreign Department. All Languages are spoken in the First National of Pittsburgh, and 
Foreigners are made to feel at home. 
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A COMPLETE MODERN HOME. 



Description o f the New Quarters Recently Opened by the First National 

Bank of Pittsburgh. 



T HIS is the age of concrete and steel. 
Without these two superior build- 
ing materials the modern skyscraper 
could never have become a reality. 

The foundations of our present-day 



but may some day desire more space, a 
foundation is laid capable of sustaining 
twenty or more stories, which may be 
added without alteration of the lower 
walls. 




Palatial New Home of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 



structures are given particular attention, 
whether they be for the five-story or the 
twenty-five story building. Where a busi- 
ness does not demand more than five floors, 

824 



This plan has been carried out success- 
fully in the construction of the new classic 
home of the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh. At any time desired its walls may 
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be extended up to twenty-two stories and 
thus future growth or change of plans is 
provided for. 

Favorable Location. 

There is no more convenient site for a 
great bank than the point where the thor- 



JAMES S. KUHN 
President. 

oughfares of Fifth avenue and Wood 
street converge, in the very heart of the 
financial and commercial district of Pitts- 
burgh. The site possesses the great ad- 
vantage of daylight on three sides, which is 
admitted through windows of generous size 
and graceful proportions. On the south 
the bank faces Fifth avenue, on the east 
Wood avenue, and on the west. Book alley. 
Granite from Maine and New Hampshire 
has been used for the exterior walls. The 
main entrance faces Fifth avenue. 

The portal is closed by a pair of bronze 
doors, each weighing 2 , 2 00 pounds, but so 
delicately are they adjusted that a child 
can open them. From the vestibule marble 
steps lead up to the main banking room, 
which is protected by two bronze gates, 
each weighing 1,600 pounds. 

ll 
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Main Banking Room. 

The plan of the interior consists of two 
principal floors, each of which is reached 
by a few steps from the entrance vestibule 
at the center of the Fifth avenue front. 
Going up from this vestibule, w'hich is 
treated in white and green marble, one 
enters the main banking room, a magnifi- 
cent hall seventy-five feet square, ceiled by 
a graceful vaulted roof, rising to a clear 
height of fifty feet, and supported by a 
series of arches resting upon six hexagonal 
columns of statuary marble from the quar- 
ries of Swanton, Vermont. The walls also 
are of this material. This marble is ar- 
tistically ornamented with gold and blue, 
sparingly used. The white expanse is re- 
lieved by panels of verde antique marble, 
and the counters are of American pava- 
nozza. 

Bronze is lavishly used throughout the 
building. In addition to the doors, the 
screens and chandeliers are of heavy bronze 



WILLIAM S. KUHN 
Vice-Piesident. 

of handsome design. A white marble 
balustrade three feet high protects the mez- 
zanine. 










William McK. Reed, Assistant Cashier. 



F. H. Richard, Cashier. 



Thomas C. Griggs, Assistant Cashier. 
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Alexander Murdoch, Assistant Cashier. 
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The central public space is twenty-seven 
by sixty feet, surrounded by the bank 
counters, 180 feet in length. These are ar- 
ranged for three receiving tellers, three 
paying tellers, ladies’ teller, pass books, 
pay-rolls, railroad teller, chief clerk, sav- 
ings accounts, stock transfers, collections, 
notes and drafts, and loans. All of the 



credit departments, the stenographic de- 
partment, private telephone exchange, offi- 
cers’ and committee rooms. 

From the vestibule, one descends a few 
steps to the foreign department and safe 
deposit vaults. On this floor, which is 
practically on the side-walk level, are pro- 
vided ample facilities for handling the for- 




An Architectural Triumph. Magnificent Banking Room of the First National Bank of Pittsburgh. 



woodwork is of imported Indian mahogany. 

To the right of the entrance are the 
officers’ quarters, with the president’s room 
occupying the corner, and handsomely fitted 
up. To the left is a luxuriously appointed 
ladies’ department, provided with reading 
and retiring rooms, telephone connections, 
and the services of a maid, and supplied 
with magazines and stationery. The book- 
keepers occupy the space facing Book alley. 
In the mezzanine are the mailing and 



eign exchange and steamship business of 
the bank. In addition to the public lobby, 
there is a large reception room for the use 
of customers, who will be given every op- 
portunity to take up, at their leisure, 
matters connected with the foreign ex- 
change and steamship business. On the 
same floor, provided with a separate en- 
trance from Wood street, are complete 
facilities for customers interested in the 
steerage division of the bank’s business. 
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On this floor also, but close to Fifth 
avenue, are the safe deposit vaults, with 
all the modern accompaniments of coupon 
booths and private rooms. 

They contain 1,400 boxes at present, with 
u capacity for 1,400 additional. The vaults 
are made of some of the largest pieces of 
armor plate ever forged. It required 
twenty-six horses to haul the largest plate 
which was taken through the streets of 
Pittsburgh from the plant of the Carnegie 



thus affording the opportunity, when the 
box is removed from the private compart- 
ment, to open either end without disturbing 
the contents of the other end. The boxes 
are long enough to contain two legal sized 
envelopes lying flat, with space between 
for jewels and other valuable articles. 

On this floor are located locker rooms* 
etc., for the employes of this division, and 
on the upper floors are similar quarters 
for the employes occupied on the main 




A Portal of the New Building showing the Large Bronze Doors. 



Steel Company after midnight in order to 
avoid inconvenience to traffic. This plate, 
which forms tlie floor, weighs 32,480 
pounds. Its length is 204 inches, width 
111^ inches, and it is four inches thick. 
This is the floor of the vault for the bank’s 
own use. The floor of the vault for the 
public required two plates, each weighing 
29,400 pounds. The door of this vault 
weighs 15,400 pounds. Every safety ap- 
pliance known is utilized to make this de- 
partment among the most complete in the 
country. Even the boxes which are rented 
to private holders are of a new and con- 
venient design. They are provided with 
two lids, the hinges being in the center. 



banking room and the mezzanine. On the 
upper floors, and facing Fifth avenue, are 
the library and retiring rooms for the use 
of the officers. 

The directors' room is on the fourth floor, 
and is an unusually ample and handsome 
apartment, twenty by forty-two feet, and 
twenty-two feet in height. The aim in this 
room has been to avoid display in the way 
of elaborate carving and to create an im- 
pression of dignity by means of very sim- 
ple lines of architecture and quiet use of 
material. It is finished with beamed ceiling 
and flat w r ainseot treatment of Circassian 
walnut. In connection wdth the directors* 
room arc committee and coat rooms. The 
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The Vault. 




SAfi 



A 



Glimpse of the Main Banking Room as seen from the Vestibule. 

the stair turns down to the Safe Deposit Vaults. 



At the extreme left 
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Where the Directors Meet. A well-lighted, well-furnished room. 



chambers on this floor are ample for cor- 
poration meetings. 

On the fifth floor are the officers’ dining 
room, employes’ dining room, kitchens, and 
additional office space for the use of the 
bank. Here also is located the pneumatic 
master clock which regulates the time for 
the entire establishment. All of these floors 
are reached by means of a passenger ele- 
vator and ample stairway, while the sup- 
plies for the bank are handled by means of 
speeial entrances and elevator from the 
alley. 

In the cellar is installed a great variety 



of appliances designed to add to the com- 
fort of the occupants of the building. 
There is a ventilating contrivance, in w r hich 
air is washed by being forced through films 
of water before entering the basement 
floor, and exhaust fans pull out the foul 
air. A thermostat automatically regulates 
the temperature of the air as it passes into 
the building. The heating system is of 
the most modern type, and is supplied with 
a Scotch marine boiler, internally fired, 
eight feet in diameter and fourteen feet 
long. 

An elaborate system of drainage renders 
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the lower floors absolutely free from all 
danger by reason of floods in the rivers; this 
is provided with an electric ejector which 
disposes of any water which may accumu- 
late. There is a three-ton refrigerating 
machine which cools the water for drinking 
purposes for the entire building, driven by 
an electric moter, and the water itself 
comes from a well seventy -one feet deep, 
twelve inches in diameter, with a capacity 
of 500 gallons of pure water every minute, 
the pump being driven by an electric motor. 
There is also a transformer of fifty kilowatt 
capacity, transforming the electric current 
from 2,200 to 220 volts. 

On the several floors, mezzanines and 
gallery rooms, there is a total area of 50,- 
482 square feet, which contrasts strikingly 
with the space on the three floors each 
eight by forty, or 9,600 square feet, in 
use in the iron building lately demolished, 
and with the 1,600 square feet occupied by 



the institution in 1852 when as the Pitts- 
burgh Trust and Savings Company, it stood 
on a part of the present site, forty feet 
from Fifth avenue, on Wood street. 

Equally impressive is its expansion of 
business. In 1852 the capital stock was 
$150,000; in 1853, $200,000; in 1863, $500,- 
000; in 1875, $750,000; while at present the 
capital is $1,000,000, with a surplus of $2,- 
000,000, and undivided profits of $200,000, 
with resources totalling $28,494,266.97. The 
deposits in 1875 were $1,979,428; in 1902 
they had reached $11,978,114; while at the 
date of the most recent call of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, September 1, 1909, 
they were $24,296,502.69. 

James S. Kuhn is president of the First 
National; William S. Kuhn and J. L. Daw- 
son Speer, vice-presidents; F. H. Richard, 
cashier; Thomas C. Griggs, Alexander Mur- 
doch, and William McK. Reed, assistant 
casliiers. 



AN ATTRACTIVE BUILDING. 



T HE new fireproof bank and office 
building recently completed by the 
New Rochelle Trust Company, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., is a handsome, substantial 



and up-to-date home for their growing in- 
stitution. 

Few owners are as particular to have 
such a splendid building or indeed would 
expend the money to finish it in 
metropolitan style, but the satis- 
faction of having the best built 
building in town is sufficient to 
repay the outlay. 

The building is built of brick 
and trimmed with carved brown- 
stone, with a stone cornice, and is 
of steel frame construction and 
fireproof throughout. 

The bank is equipped with an 
imported marble and bronze 
screen, and the officers’ quarters 
and safe deposit department and 
ladies’ rooms are finished and 
furnished in mahogany. A ladies* 
retiring room in white enamel 
gives women customers every 
convenience and the safe deposit 
vaults include a large silver stor- 
age vault in basement. 

Every facility is offered their 
customers and that it is appre- 
ciated is proved by their rapidly 
increasing business. The entire 
design, building, decorations and 
equipment were furnished under 
one contract by Hoggson Broth- 
ers of New' York, contracting de- 
signers and bank specialists. 
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FIRST -BRIDGEPORT NATIONAL BANK, BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONN. 



T HE recent consolidation of the First 
and Bridgeport National Banks 
of Bridgeport, Conn., gives that en- 
terprising and progressive city one of 
the largest banks in the state and one 
with ample facilities for handling the rapid- 
ly increasing business coining to it. 

The name of the allied institution is the 
First-Bridgeport National Bank and it has 



a capital of $500,000, surplus and profits 
of $600,000, deposits of $3,000,000, and 
assets of nearly $5,000,000. 

That these increased facilities are needed 
and appreciated in Bridgeport is indicated 
by the fact that the city now numbers 
nearly 110,000 people and is one of the 
most rapidly growing cities in the country. 
Its industries are prosperous and highly di- 




First-Bridgeport National Bank Building, Bridgeport, Conn 
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versified and the city is considered one of 
the best points in the country for the lo- 
cation of new manufacturing establishments. 

Charles G. Sanford, who was president 
of the First National since 1905 is president 
of the consolidated bank. Besides his 
banking connection Mr. Sanford is heavily 
interested in manufacturing in Bridgeport 
and has been prominent in business circles 
for many years. The vice-president is F. 
N. Benliam, who was for a long period 
cashier of the Bridgeport and was a strong 



committee. Mr. DeForest is also president 
of the Bridgeport Savings Bank. 

The First-Bridgeport National is now 
housed in the new First National Bank 
building, views of which are shown here- 
with. . From plans by Architects Mowbray 
& Uffinger of New Yorfk City a mezzanine 
floor has been erected in the banking room 
to provide increased accomodations. This 
bank makes a specialty of Connecticut col- 
lections for Mhieh it has facilities for 
prompt and careful handling. 




Interior Firat-Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. 



factor in the building up of that institution. 
O. H. Brothwell remains as cashier in the 
position he has filled with such marked 
success. 

The directors, all prominent Bridgeport 
business men, are as follows: Horace L. 
Fairchild, Edward W. Marsh, Alexander 
Hawley, Enoch P. Hincks, Charles G. San- 
ford. Charles B. Head, Jesse B. Cornwall, 
O. H. Brothwell, Erwin M. Jennings, 
Jerome Orcutt, J. W. Wheeler, George E. 
Somers, DeVer II. Warner, E. N. Sperry, 
T. B. I>e Forest, F. N. Benham, Willard S. 
Plumb, Samuel A. Burns, Waldo C. Bryant, 
R. S. Hincks, J. G. Howland. 

T. B. DeForest, formerly president of the 
Bridgeport, is chairman of the loaning 



The latest official statement of the bank 
under date of Sept. 1, 1909, offers the fol- 
lowing figures. 



RESOURCES. 

Loans and Discounts $1,595,407.68 

U. S. Bonds at par 605.S50.00 

Other Bonds 1,310,500.00 

Ranking House 150,000.00 

Due from Reserve Agents 600,134.66 

Cash 263,752.30 



$4,525,644.64 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock $500,000.00 

Surplus *500,000.00 

Undivided Profits 97,762.18 

Reserve for Contingencies 10,000.00 

National Bank Notes Outstand- 
ing 453,200.00 

Deposits 2,964,682.46 



$4,525,644.64 
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NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. 



T HE announcement of Joseph T. Tal- 
bert’s election to a vice-presidency 
in the National City Bank of New 
York, while anticipated by a few of his 
Chicago associates, was nevertheless a com- 
plete surprise to his many friends in the 
banking fraternity. 

The fact that Mr. Talbert is the second 
Chicagoan selected this year to take a 
prominent position in New York’s largest 
bank has created considerable comment. 

Samuel McRoberts, a lawyer by pro- 
fession and for several years treasurer of 
Armour and Company of Chicago, is the 




JOS. T. 1 ALBERT 
Vice-President National City Bank of 
New York. 



other Western man who was recently chosen 
a vice-president of the National City Bank. 

Mr. Talbert came to Chicago as a na- 
tional bank examiner in 1896, and for a 
time was connected with the liquidation of 
the National Bank of Illinois. In Decem- 
ber, 1904, he went to the Commercial Na- 
tional as cashier and shortly afterwards 

S3 4 



accepted the position of first vice-president. 

Mr Talbert has been responsible in large 
measure for the growth and success of the 
Commercial since that time. He is recog- 




SAMUEL McROBERTS 
Vice-President Nationsl City Bank of 
New York. 



nized as a credit man of rare judgment 
and is very well acquainted with the bank- 
ing interests of the West and Southwest. 
He has written considerably on currency 
and banking subjects and served as a mem- 
ber of the currency commission appointed 
by the American Bankers’ Association three 
years ago. 

Recently he was the most active agent 
for the Commercial in the negotiations 
which led to the absorption by that bank 
of the Bankers National. His joining the 
forces of the National City will make three 
Chicago men in the most important active 
executive positions in the largest bank in 
the country, Mr. Yanderlip, the president, 
also being from the Western Metropolis. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— W. B. Noble has been appointed cash- 
ier of the Nassau Bank. He was formerly 
assistant cashier and now fills the place 
which has been vacant since Edward Earl 
became president last November. 

— Erskine Hewitt has been elected to the 
directorate of the Metropolitan Trust Com- 
pany, 49 Wall street. 

— The Mercantile National Bank has in- 
creased its dividend from four to six per 
cent, annually and changed the dividend 
period from a semi-annual to a quarterly 
basis. The dividend of 1*£ per cent, for 
the present quarter was payable Oct. 15 to 
stockholders of record Oct. 9. 

— An application to organize the National 
Security Bank of New York was lately ap- 
proved by the Comptroller. The applica- 
tion was made by Warren B. Hutchinson, 
Attorney, 141 Broadway; W. A. Harder, 
Fred. L. Kane, J. H. Wright and C. A. 
Bruns, president of the Stapleton National 
Bank and trustee of the Staten Island 
Savings Bank. The capital of the new in- 
stitution is to he $500,000, and it will prob- 
ably be located in the down-town financial 
district. 

— At the annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing House Association, William 
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H. Porter, president of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, was re-elected president. 
Samuel Wooiverton, president of Gallatin 
National Bank, was re-elected secretary 
and William Sherer and William J. Gilpin 
were re-elected manager and assistant man- 
ager, respectively. 

The clearing-house transactions for the 
fiscal year compared with its predecessor, 
have been as follows: 



1909. 1908. 

Exchanges .... $99,257,662,411 $73,630,971,913 

Balances 4,194,484,028 3,409,632,271 

Total transac- 
tions 103,462,146,439 77,040,604,1S4 



The following is the personnel of the 
clearing-house committee: V. P. Snyder, 

president National Bank of Commerce; 
Gates W. McGarrah, president Mechanics* 
National Bank; William A. Nash, presi- 
dent Corn Exchange Bank; Francis L. 
Hine, president First National Bank; Wil- 
liam H. Perkins, president Bank of Amer' 1 
ica. 

— Carl W. Kimball has been elected a di- 
rector of the Aetna National Bank to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
S. Saitta. 

— William M. Kingsley has been elected 
vice-president of the United States Trust 
Co., 45-47 Wall street, succeeding the late 
John Croshv Brown. Mr. Kingsley has 
heretofore been second vice-president. The 
position of vice-president was formerly an 
honorary office, hut with Mr. Kingsley's 
election to it he will continue to he one of 
the company’s active executives. 

— Arthur Terry, treasurer of the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, has re- 
signed to l>ecome a member of the Stock 
Exchange firm of Atwood, Violet & Co. 
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Campbell W. Steward also becomes a 
partner of the firm. 

— On October 1 the capital of the Bank- 
ers* Trust Company was increased to 
$3,000,000 and the surplus and profits to 
$6,000,000, thus completing the plan re- 
cently announced for issuing $2,000,000 of 
additional stock. The company’s rapid 
growth since its organization about six 
years ago is shown in its last statement, in 
which its deposits are reported as about 
$45,000,000. The company has completed 
plans for the erection of a twenty-story 
banking house and office building on prop- 
erty leased by it at Nos. 14-16-18 Wall 
street. 

— The general’ partnership of the banking 
firm of N. W. Harris and Company of 
New York and Boston, has been increased 
from seven to twelve members with the ad- 
mission as partners of Lloyd W. Smith, 
Everett B. Sweezy and Charles W. Beall of 
the New' York office and Albert H. Beck 
and John R. Macomber of the Boston office. 
All of the five new members are depart- 
ment executives and four of them have been 
in the service of the firm from ten to 
twenty-one years. 

— The court has authorized the State 
Banking Department, which has charge of 
the Lafayette Trust Co. of Brooklyn, to 
distribute' another payment among deposit- 
ors, this time of 20 per cent. This makes 
a total disbursement thus far of 30 per 
cent. 
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-Superintendent of Banks Williams has 
authorized the Bay Ridge Savings Bank to 
open a bank on Fifth avenue, between Fif- 
ty-first and Fifty-second streets, Brooklyn. 

— D. O. Mills has been elected a vice- 
president of the Jlank of New York. 

— Edwin Hawley and Thomas D. Cuyler 
were recently elected directors of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— M. M. Cunniff has resigned as director 
of the Meehaneis Trust Company of Bos- 
ton. 

—Eliot Wadsworth, a member of the 
firm of Stone & Webster, has been elected 
a director of the City Trust Co. of Boston. 

— Nathaniel Paine, for fifty years active 
in the banking affairs of Worcester, Mass., 
has resigned as a vice-president of the 
Worcester Trust Company. He will remain 
with the trust company. 

— Attorneys representing Elmore An 
drew's and other members of the Everett 
Board of Trade have filed a petition for 
a trust company charter with the Massa- 
chusetts commission on trust company 
charters. The proposed capital of the in- 
stitution is $100,000, and it is expected to 
begin business with a paid in surplus of 
$10,000. It will be known as the Everett 
Trust Company. At the present time 
Everett is without any bank. It is believed 
to be the largest city in the country with- 
out a National bank or trust company. 

— The charter members of the East 
Taunton Co-operative Bank, of Taunton, 
Mass., have organized and have elected the 
following officers: 

Luther Dean, president; A. E. Robbins, 
vice-president; Albert H. Chace, secretary 
and treasurer; Frank M. Hoard, auditor; 
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D. Gardner O’Keefe and J. Howard 
O’Keefe, attorneys. 

The principal office of the corporation is 
to be at the office of the Corr Manufactur- 
ing Company at East Taunton and the 
shares are to be offered for sale at the 
meeting on November 15. 

— Two very old and well-known banks 
of Amesbury, Mass., the Amesbury Na- 
tional and the Powwow River National 
have consolidated and will continue under 
the name of the latter. The Amesbury 
National began business in 1883, and was 
capitalized at $100,000. On September 1, 
1909, it had a surplus of $12,676.95, depos- 
its of $389,501.32, and total resources of 
$527,178.27. The Powwow River bank has 
been doing business in its present building 
for seventy-five years. 

— Captain Leonard H. Stover, the 

oldest bank cashier in the state of Maine, 
has resigned that position with the Pejeps- 
cot National Bank of Brunswick. He has 
been cashier of that institution and assis- 
tant treasurer of the Topsham and Bruns- 
wick Twenty-five Cents Savings Bank since 
1871. Captain Stover is 84 years old. He 
is succeeded in the national bank by Charles 
I. Giveen and in the savings bank by Her- 
man I,. Stover, a son. 

— The annual meeting of the People’s 
Savings Bank of Providence, R. I., was 
held October 4. General routine business 
was transacted and the officers for the en- 
suing year were elected as follows: 

President, Dutee Wilcox; vice-presidents, 
Henry F. Lippitt, Edward Aborn Greene 
and Henry G. Day; directors, Robert 
Knight, Francis W. Carpenter, Webster 
Knight, John K. H. Nibhtingale, James H. 
Chace, John Foster, Howard L. Clark, 
Frank P. Comstock, John R. Freeman, C. 
Prescott Knight, Howard D. Wilcox and 
John G. Massie. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— The proposition to increase the capital 
of the German Savings & Deposit Bank 
of Pittsburgh from $100,000 to $200,000 
was ratified by the shareholders on Sept. 
29. The entire issue will be divided pro 
rata among existing shareholders. 
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— At a meeting of the board of the 
Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh, held October 14, H. S. A. Stewart 
was chosen vice-president, succeeding 
Robert Pitcairn. Eugene Murray was elec- 
ted as first assistant secretary and treas- 
urer succeeding Joseph A. Knox, resigned. 
John M. Irwin was elected assistant treas- 
urer succeeding Mr. Murray, and Charles 
L. Taylor was added to the board of direc- 
tors. 



— G. Horton Singer and Charles L. Snow- 
den have been elected directors of the 
Exchange National Bank of Pittsburgh, ot 
which Joseph W. Marsh is president. Mr. 
Singer is the son of the late William H. 
Singer who was connected with the institu- 
tion for a long period of years as director, 
and his interests are principally in the steel 
trade. Mr. Snowden is president of the 
Monongahela National of Brownsville, Pa. 
and in addition to being at the head of 
that prosperous institution has some im- 
portant business interests in the Pittsburgh 
district. 



— Holstein De Haven, president of the 
Real Estate Title Insurance and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, has been elected 
a director of the Bank of North America 
in that city. 



— The Manayunk Trust Company of Phil- 
adelphia, has added $10,000 to its surplus 
besides declaring the regular semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent. 
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— Charles O. Kruger, president of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company, has 
been elected a director of the Northern 
National Bank of Philadelphia, to succeed 
Henry Hess, deceased. 

— William H. Saunders heads the new 
Park Savings Bank of Washington, D. C. 
The other officers are: Vice-presidents, L. 
E. Breuninger and Walter H. Klopfer; 
treasurer, E. S. Fawcett; executive com- 
mittee, L. E. Breuninger, William C. 
Worthington and Dr. Wade H. Atkinson; 
auditing committee, W. B. Todd, C. J. 
Brown and Charles W. Estes; appraise- 
ment committee, George E. Walker, F. L. 
AveriH and Charles W. King. jr. Mr. 



Fawcett, who has been assistant treasurer 
of the First National Bank, Alexandria, 
for some time, fills the positions of both 
paying and receiving tellers. 

— The Columbia National Bank of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., with its capital increased to 
$2,000,000, has the distinction of being the 
only bank in New York state outside of 
New York city, with such a large capital. 
Its surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gate $900,000. 

— Howard Thornton has been chosen 
president of the National Bank of New- 
burg, N. Y., to succeed the late John J. S. 
McCroskery. Alanson Y. Weller succeeds 
Mr. Thornton as vice-president. 

— Donald Dev has been elected president 
of the new City Bank of Syracuse, N. Y. 
and Warren C. Brayton, vice-president. 
The capital stock of $200,000 has been 
eagerly oversubscribed. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— Ralph Van Vechten, heretofore second 
vice-president of the Commercial National 
bank of Chicago, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Joseph T. Talbert as first vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Talbert's election as a vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
New York is noted eleswhere in this num- 
ber of the Bankers Magazine. W. T. 
Bruckner, assistant to the vice-presidents 
of the Commercial National, has been made 
one of the vice-presidents of that bank. 

—Oscar G. Foreman of Chicago is the 
new president of the Illinois Bankers’ As- 
sociation. His election during the last ses- 
sion of the convention, held this year at 
Decatur, October 12 and 13, was without 
contest, as he was in line of succession to 
the office and held the good will of all the 
bankers. 
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There was a hot contest for the office 
of secretary of the associaton, and R. L. 
Crompton of Chicago won on the ninth 
ballot. At one time he was tied in the vot- 
ing with F. W. Lockwood of Kankakee. 
Charles G. Rutledge of Jacksonville also 
had strong support. 

E. E. Crabtree of Jacksonville, was 
chosen for the vice-presidency; Mrs. Olive 
S. Jennings for assistant secretary; Daniel 
Crabb, of Delawan, for treasurer, and B. 
F. Harris, of Champaign, for chairman 
of the executive committee. 

— A. Waller Morton was recently ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the National 
City Bank of Chicago. Mr. Morton was 
with the Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore, 
for many years, and was president of the 
Baltimore Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, afterwards becoming 
president of the institute. At the Provi- 
dence convention he was elected a trustee 
for three years. He was employed by the 
Bankers' Trust Co., of New York, when 
he received his present appointment. 

— The Illinois Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago has issued a statement showing 
that since April, 1874, to September ?, 1909, 
the bank's deposits grew from $350,445 to 
$86,846,000. The capital stock was in- 
creased from $500,000 to $5,000,000 and the 
surplus and undivided profits from $30,350 
to $8,297,000. 

— Located in new and well-equipped 
banking quarters, the Commercial-German 
National Bank of Peoria, Illinois, is build- 
ing up a splendid business. 

For September 1, it reports a capital of 
$550,000, a surplus of $450,000, undivided 
profits of $73,767, and deposits of $4,- 
797,408. 

— The Kentucky Bankers* Association 
held its annual meeting in Louisville Oc- 



tober 6 and 7. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

J. C. Utterback, Paducah, president. 
Vice-presidents, first district, L. M. Rieke, 
Paducah; second, Phil T. Watkins, Owens- 
boro; third, M. S. Harris, Franklin; fourth, 
W. C. Ragin, Lebanon; fifth, J. J. McHen- 
ry, Louisville; sixth, C. H. Lee, Falmouth, 
seventh, C. N. Manning, Lexington; eighth, 
John W. Crooke, Richmond; ninth, John 
W. Heflin, Flemingsburg; tenth, H. H. 
Hampton, Winchester, and eleventh, L. S. 
Robertson, Middlesboro. Arch Davis, sec- 
retary; II. D. Ormsby, Louisville, treasurer. 
Members Executive Committee, C. E. Dal- 
lam, Henderson; Samuel Casseday, Louis- 
ville; John Stites, Louisville, and J. W. 
Porter, Lexington. 

— The Union Bank and Trust Company 
has been organized at Elizabethtown, Ky., 
with a capital of $50,000, all of which was 
subscribed by residents of the city and 
county. The directors are: R. L. Marshall, 
C. L. Crawford, Christy Bush, O. T. Trent, 
Dr. Gaddy, M. H. Gabbert and J. M. 
Rihn. Twenty-five per cent, of the capital 
will be paid in on November 1, and the 
bank will open January 1. 

— The Continental National Bank, the 
newest of Indianapolis banks, began busi- 
ness on Sept. 15. The bank has quarters 
at 18 North Meridian street, and it is 
under the management of George F. Quick, 
president; Mord Carter, vice-president; 
Brandt C. Downey, cashier, and Arthur H. 
Taylor, assistant cashier. It is reported 
that some of the stockholders are consider- 
ing the formation of a stock company to 
finance the erection of a proposed building 
for the permanent home of the institution 
at Meridian street and Monument place. 
The new bank was organized July 12 last, 
and has an authorized capital of $400,000 
of which $200,000 is paid in. 
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There are 465 state and national savings 
banks in Michigan, according to Banking 
Commissioner M. C. Bergh. The total re- 
sources and liabilities of these hanks on 
Sept. 1, were $136,230,430.10, an increase 
of $3,682,850.42 over those of the June re- 
port. 

— H. P. Cooke has resigned as cashier 
of the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, 
but retains his position as vice-president. 
Charles Bartlett, who has been assistant 
cashier since 1901, is now cashier. The 
giving up of the cashiership hv Mr. Cooke 
was to relieve him of some of the arduous 
duties he has performed for many years 
and which resulted in his nervous collapse 
six months ago. Mr. Cooke entered the 
hank’s service in 1867, was made assistant 
cashier five years later and cashier in 1876. 
Early last year he added to his duties those 
of the vice-presidency. The new cashier, 
Mr. Bartlett, entered the bank’s service in 
1871. He has been assistant to Mr. Cooke 
since 1901. 

— The Citizens Savings Bank, one of the 
oldest financial institutions in Columbus, 
O., is to be merged with the Ohio Trust 
Company. The new concern will be known 
as the Citizens’ Trust & Savings Company. 



John L. Vance, Jr., is president. The mer- 
ger takes effect on November 1, and Frank 
R. Shinn, cashier and vice-president of the 
Citizens’ bank becomes a vice-president of 
the Ohio Trust. The capital stock will 
be $700,000 and the undivided profits are 
$ 200 , 000 . 



— A consolidation of the Iowa State Na- 
tional and the First National, both of Sioux 
City, Iowa, has taken place. John Mc- 
Hugh, president of the Iowa National, con- 
tinues in that position. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

— Stockholders of the People’s National 
of Lynchburg, Va., met on September 15 
at the banking house and adopted reso- 
lutions calling for the issuance of $50,000 
of additional capital stock, which will bring 
the total amount of capital up to $300,000. 
The subscribers will pay $150 a share for 
their new stock, the $25,000 additional to be 
added to the surplus fund. 

— At a recent meting of the Executive 
Committee of the Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hansell Hillyer, teller at the Home 
Savings Bank, Macon, was named assistant 
secretary of the association. 

— The Barnett National Bank of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, has opened a woman’s 
department which should do much toward 
making this institution popular with the 
fair sex. 

— The Guaranty State Bank & Trust 
Co., of Dallas, Texas, began business Oc- 
tober 4 with a capital of $400,000. It is 
understood that the institution is a reorgan- 
ization of the Bankers’ Trust Co. and that 
its business will be developed along a com- 
mercial banking line. An evidence of this 
is furnished in the fact that its deposits 
are announced as having exceeded $800,000 
on the first day of its start under its new 
regime, while the Bankers’ Trust had de- 
posits (June 23, 1909) of but little more 
than $50,000. The Guaranty State Bank & 
Trust Co. is under the management of D. 
E. Waggoner, president: J. S. Rice and 
M. H. Wolfe, vice-presidents, and Edwin 
Hobby, cashier. 

— An additional $25,000 of capital stock 
has been taken out by the Cowboy State 
Bank of Rotan, Texas, and the name has 
been changed to the Cowboy Bank and 
Trust Company. The present capital is 
$50,000. 

— Since 1881 the First National of El 
Paso has been making an enviable record 
for strength and square dealing. To-day 
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it has a paid in capital of $500,000, surplus 
and profits of $121,488, deposits of $3,244,- 
323, and total resources of $1,368,812. The 
president is Joshua S. Raynolds; vice- 
presidents, M. W. Flournoy, John M. Ray- 
nolds, and James G. McNary; the cashier 
is Edgar W. Kayser, and assistant cashiers, 
Walter M. Butler and Francis M. Gallagher. 

— J. W. Proudfit, for many years cashier 
of the State Savings Bank of Memphis, 
Tenn., has been chosen president of that 
institution to succeed the late J. D. Mon- 
tedonico. J. V. Montedonico succeeds Mr. 
Proudfit as cashier. 

— Organization of the Columbia Savings 
and Trust Company of Columbia, Tenn., 
has been perfected by the election of John 
I. Amis as president; George E. McKennon, 
cashier; James A. Smiser and W. H. Wil- 
son, vice-presidents and Eastin Littlefield, 
assistant cashier. 

The new company has a capital of 
$100,000 and in addition to its general 
commercial banking and trust business it 
has an insurance feature. 

WESTERN STATES. 

— The Leeds State Bank of Leeds, N. 
Dak., reports a large increase of deposits 
for the past six months. Its capital of 



$20,000 is owned by local business men and 
farmers. The officers are: John C. Fosen, 
president; H. Peltingsrud and E. J. Richie, 
vice-presidents; N. E. Ferrell, cashier, and 

S. B. Brevig, assistant cashier. 

— Denver now has a new financial insti- 
tution, known a.s the City Bank and Trust 
Company. It is capitalized at $100,000 and 
its directors and officers are prominent in 
financial circles. 

— Two new banks have entered the Mon- 
tana field, their articles having been filed 
with Secretary of State Yoder. Prior to 
this they were approved, under the pro- 
visions of the law, by the state examiner, 
H. H. Pigott. They are the Citizens Bank 
of Clyde Park, with a capital of $25,000, by 

T. E. Collins and others, and the First 
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State Bank of Buffalo with a capital of 
$20,000, by S. S. Hobson and others. The 
new establishments are in Park and Fergus 
counties respectively. 



000 and undivided profits of $166,931 its de- 
posits totaled $21,032,273. 

— At the close of business, September 1, 
the New England National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., reported deposits of $13,- 
189,507; loans of $9,140,908; surplus and 
profits of $666,570, and total resources of 
$15,021,077. 

The bank carries no state, county or city 
funds and its officers are men of integrity 
and financial ability. They are: John F. 
Downing, president; Charles J. Hubbard, 
Geo. B. Harrison, Jr., vice-president and 
cashier; Frederick T. Childs, Virgil K. Tug- 
gle and George G. Moore, assistant cashiers. 

- — On October 2, the Gate City National 
Bank of Kansas City, Mo., opened a special 
savings department, which will receive sav- 
ings accounts during regular banking hours, 
and also on Monday and Saturday even- 
ings from six to eight o'clock. The Gate 
City has a capital of $200,000, a surplus 
and undivided profits fund of $36,863, and 
deposits of $1,210,678. 

- — During the past ten years the Stock 
Growers’ National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, has been experiencing a splendid 
growth, as the following comparative state- 
ment of its deposits will show: 




Stock Growers’ National Bank of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 



— For September 1, the National Bank 
of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo., makes a 
report of unusual merit. It had outstand- 
ing on that date, loans and discounts of 
$13,249,407 and besides a surplus of $250,- 



Oet. 11, 1899 $828,369.01 

Oct. 11, 1901 9ii7.388.75 

Oet. 11, 1903 1 131, 160.04 

Oct. 11, 1905 1,304,882.96 

Oct. 11, 1907 1,954,233.06 

Oct. 11, 1909 2,060,184.98 
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The bank is located in a fine building 
of its own, most completely equipped with 
everything up-to-date. 

The officers arc: John Clay, president; 
A. H. Marble, vice-president; W. L. Whip- 
ple, cashier, and Curtis Templin, assistant 
cashier. 

t 

I. W. Avitt heads the new Drovers’ Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Mo., which was 
opened October 13. The other officers are: 
Thomas G. Ilutt, vice-president; R. E. 
Booth, cashier. It has a capital of $200,000 
and a surplus of $20,000. 

— The First National Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo., reports a capital of $500,000, a 
surplus of $1,000,000, and deposits of $28,- 
492,109. Located in a spacious building of 
its own, the First National looks after a 
large number of patrons with ease. 

— Remarkable progress has been made 
during the summer months by the National 
Bank of the Republic, Kansas City, Mo. 
At the close of business September 1, there 
were outstanding $2,545,593 of loans and 
discounts, and the deposits on that date 
totaled $4,1 84,430. 



ASK YOUR 

STATIONER 

FOR 

BANKERS 

LINEN 

AND BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 

They are fully appreciated by 
the discriminating banker de- 
siring high grade, serviceable 
paper for correspondence and 
typewriter purposes. . . . 

BOLE AGENTS 

F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 

54 BEEKMAN STREET. NEW YORK 



AMERICAN 

NATIONAL DANK 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



(Organized Nov. 1, 1899) 

Capital, • • - $400,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 200,000.00 

Located In the capital and metrop- 
olis of the state and fully equipped 
In every respect for prompt and 
efficient service, this bank seeks the 
Richmond and Virginia business of 
Banks, Firms, Corporations and In- 
dividuals everywhere. 

The large number of this institu- 
tion's present correspondents and de- 
positors is ample proof of the satis- 
factory service rendered. 



UNITED STATES AND STATE DEPOSITORY 



PACIFIC STATES. 

— Stockholders of the Washington Trust 
Company of Spokane have approved a 
proposition to increase the capital from 
$100,000 to $200,000. A twenty-five per 
cent, dividend, to lie paid out of surplus, 
will provide for the partial payment of the 
new stock. The issue will be disposed of at 
$110 per share (par $100) and will become 
full paid on January 1, 1910. 

— The First National Bank of Eugene, 
Ore., will soon put into circulation $33,000 
worth of its bank notes in $5 denomination. 
On account of the influx of eastern people 
who have been in the habit of handling 
paper money and prefer it to the gold, the 
bank has planned to meet the demand. The 
exchange requires the signature of T. G. 
Hendricks, president, and P. E. Snodgrass, 
cashier. 



— M. M. Cook, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Hillyard, Wash., is to be 
cashier of the National Bank of Commerce 
of Spokane, organized by March brothers 
of Minnesota and their associates in Spo- 
kane. Mr. Cook will remain in Hillyard 
until the new hank is ready to open for 
business in December with a capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of $25,000. Mr. Cook 
organized the First National Bank of Hill- 
yard about a year ago. In the thirteen 
months the bank has been doing business 
its deposits have grown to about $130,000. 

— Five hundred thousand dollars of ad- 
ditional capital stock will be issued by the 
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JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, President 
Frederick E. Noltlng, - 1st Vice-Pres. 
H. A. Williams, - - Asst. Cashier 

L. D. Crenshaw, Jr., - Trust Officer 

BANK OF 
RICHMOND 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital and Profits, $1,500,000.00 

Accounts of banks and bankers Invited 
upon favorable terms 

Cable Address, “Richbank,” Richmond 

Correspondence Invited 



United States National Bank of Portland, 
Ore., and as the stock’s present value is 
nearly $250, it is thought that in open 
market none of the new stock can be pur- 
chased for less than $400. At the same 
time that the bank’s capital is to be 
doubled, its quarters are to be increased 
to take in the entire floor of the Ainsworth 
building. The taking in of this additional 
floor space will increase the bank’s quarters 
to 100 by 100 feet, giving it the largest 
quarters of any financial institution in 
Portland. 

— On October 2, the Old National of Spo- 
kane reported deposits of $8,242,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of $318,000 since 
September 1, and a gain of $1,000,000 in 
three months. A dividend of $25,000 was 
distributed October 1. 

— The Vancouver Trust & Savings Bank 
has been organized with $30,000 capital 
stock, taking over the Trust, Insurance & 
Loan Co., of Vancouver, Washington. 

— N. U. Carpenter, formerly of Baker 
City, has become a vice-president of the 
Portland Trust Company of Portland, 
Oregon. W. E. Grace has been added to 
the board of directors. 

— The Oil and Metals Bank, an institu- 
tion that will cater to the great mining and 
petroleum interests of the Pacific South- 
west, will soon be open for business in 
Los Angeles. 



The new bank will have a capital of 
$250,000. Two sites are under considera- 
tion in the business center of the city. 
The plan will be to erect a building for 
the bank with quarters above for the 
various mining and oil interests, such as the 
Chamber of Mines, the Sierra Madre Club 
and various corporations. 

It is proposed to make the Union Ex- 
change Bank of Los Angeles, Lloyd G. 
Haynes, president, the nucleus of the new 
bank. 

— W. J. Connor, a vice-president of the 
All Night and Day Bank of Los Angeles, 
has succeeded J. S. Moore as cashier of that 
concern. 



BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles— Japanese American Bank; 
closed October 18. 

Sacramento — Nippon Bank; suspended Oc- 
tober 19. 

Sacramento — Japanese Bank; closed October 
15. 

San Bernadlno — Bank of San Bernardino; 
closed Sept. 30. 

San Francisco — National Bank of Pacific; 
in liquidation, October 1. 

KANSAS. 

Cherry vale — Peoples National Bank; In 
liquidation, Sept. 27. 

Holton — National Bank of Holton; in liqui- 
dation, July 31. 

Sedan— Peoples National Bank; In liquida- 
tion, September 1. 

MICHIGAN. 

Durand — First National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, April 7. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Hollis-^First National Bank; in liquidation. 
Sept. 27. 

Marlow — First National Bank; in liquidation, 
Sept. 14. 

Oklahoma City — Columbia Bank & Trust Co.; 
closed Sept. 25. 

Ponca City— First National Bank; In liqui- 
dation, Sept. 6. 

Shattuck— First National Bank; In liquida- 
tion, Sept. 11. 



BANK PICTURES 

Large portraits of past officers, etc., 
made from any good photograph. Splen- 
did for directors’ room or bank offices. 

Write for particulars. 

Oliver Llppincott, Photographer of Men 
Singer Bldg., 149 B’way, New York 
Reference*— The Bankers Magazine 
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Modern Banking Methods 

By A. R. BARRETT 

FIFTH EDITION 

A Practical Treatise on the Organization and 
Management of a Bank — illustrated with over 200 
improved forms of bank books and records, filled out 
to represent actual transactions. 

The duties of the respective officers of a bank are 
fully set forth, and the workings of every department 
clearly explained. 

Methods of Bank Accounting, designed to insure 
clearness, economy and safety constitute a leading 
feature of this valuable work. 

Profitable and Progressive Banking demands a 
knowledge of the latest and most approved systems of 
conducting the bank’s operations — a knowledge that 
may be acquired from this book. 

“ Modern Banking Methods” has been adopted as 
the text-book on practical banking in the course of 
study prescribed by the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks. 

Modern Banking Methods contains 325 octavo 
pages ; bound in buckram, price, carriage prepaid, $4 
a copy. 

The Bankers Publishing Company 

PUBLISHERS 

90 William St. NEW YORK 

A Complete Catalogue of Books for Bankers sent on request 
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Capital, • • $2,500,000.00 

Sarpias & Profits, 1 260,000.00 
Deposits, • • 27,000,000.00 



FIRST 

:ATT'N A'l 

BANK 



Cleveland, Ohio. 



ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh— Land Trust Co., closed Sept. 27. 

Pittsburgh — Mercantile Trust Co., closed 
Sept. 27. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville — City Bank & Trust Co., closed 
October 16. 

TEXAS. 

Bronte — First National 'Bank; in liquidation. 
Sept. 27. 

Dallas — Commercial Bank & Trust Co.; in 
liquidation, October 6. 

UTAH. 

Ogden — Japanese American Bank; closed 
October 19. 

WISCONSIN. 

Mineral Point — First National Bank; in 
hands of receiver, October 12. 



OUR USEFUL STATE BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

S UPERINTENDENT CLARK WIL- 
LIAMS of the New York State Bank- 
ing Department is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the result of the Binghamton 
Trust Co. receivership. An excellent piece 



The 



Berlitz School 

of 

Languages 

MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 

Harlem Breach, 343 Lenox Arc., 
above J27th St. 

Brooklyn Branch. 218 Livingston St. 
Branches In over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Aabury Park, N. J. 

Hotel Tourainc Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 

Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 
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of work has been done at a cost which em- 
phasizes more than ever the rottenness of 
the old political receiverships. It is bad 
enough for the stockholders in a suspended 
financial institution to face the consequences 
of bad management or misfortune, but 
when from thirty to ninety per cent, of 
what remains is eaten up by an incompe- 
tent politician posing as a receiver, who 
knows only how to make remunerative busi- 
ness for his political legal friends, the case 
is hard indeed. 

In the Binghamton case the sum of 
$1,560,318 has been collected at a total ex- 
pense, including the salary of Deputy 
Superintendent A. W. Hudson, of $10,626. 
This works out at two-thirds of one per 
cent. Thirty-nine insolvent national banks 
of this state, previous to the present ar- 
rangement, were wound up on a basis of 
8.7 per cent., and even this is reasonable 
compared with the $20,500 legal loot in the 
seven-day receivership of the Oriental 
Bank, and the outrageous robbery which 
went on in a certain dock receivership 
which need not be more particularly 
specified. 

If the Superintendent of the State Bank- 
ing Department is to be congratulated, the 
public also may felicitate itself. It is true 
that the development looks very much like 
taking the bread out of the poor politician’s 
mouth, but the more of these gentry we 
can induce to work for a living the better. 
There is another lesson also which may lie 
commended to the attention of the whole 
country — the abuses which are loosely 
classed under the generic name of “Wall 
Street” arise not from sound methods of 
finance, but largely from the crooks and 
parasites who abuse Wall Street’s facili- 
ties . — Wall Street Journal. 



PIRATE WEALTH. 

T HE coast of Yucatan was visited early 
in October by a very severe storm. 
Soon after the storm subsided the 
crews of fishing boats began picking up 
many gold and silver coins of English and 
Spanish make and bearing dates of tin* 
early part of last century. It is believed 
that these coins are a part of the buried 
wealth of Pirate Lafitte, who died and was 
buried in Yucatan. 
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ANOTHER NEW DEPARTMENT. 

I N this issue a new department of the 
Hankers Magazine is inaugurated. It 
is for the benefit of our readers who 
are interested in the safe deposit business. 
We have reason to believe that there is 
a constantly increasing number of bankers 
who arc interested in this phase of their 
business. We have assurances of co-opera- 
tion in connection with this department 
from both bankers and vault and safe man- 
ufacturers. 



A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 

L AST month we issued the third edition 
of the financial advertising text-book 
“Pushing Your Business,” by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. The book has been revised and 
enlarged by about 20 pages. A new chap- 
ter on “Insurance Advertising” has been 
added. The book has become a standard 
text-book on its subject. The price remains 
the same -one dollar post paid. 



AN ECONOMIC STUDY. 

E ARLY this month we will issue a 
200-page book, entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Causes of Great Fortunes.” It 
is written by Miss Anna Youngman of the 
department of economics at Wellesley Col- 
lege. It is a valuable contribution to eco- 
nomic literature, being a timely study of 
present day conditions. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound. The price is 
$1.50 net. 



FAVORABLE REVIEWS. 

I N regard to “Banking and Commerce"’ 
by George Hague, the New York 
“Times” said: 

Mr. George Hague, formerly manager of 
the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, has sup- 
plied to bankers, merchants, and to all in- 
terested in financial topics a volume of un- 
usual Interest and instruction, “Banking 
and Commerce,” (The Bankers Publishing 
Company.) It is devoted to the art of bank- 



ing rather than to its science or his-tory. It 
therefore supplements usefully such volumes 
as Mr. Conant’s, which trace the develop- 
ment of banking, or Mr. McLeod’s, which is 
devoted to science and theory rather than 
to daily details. Mr. Hague shows himself 
exceptionally qualified to deal with them 
both by his experience and by the quality 
of his style. His book might almost be 
said to be written conversationally, so 
closely do some of his chapters resemble 
what one business man might say to another 
in an exchange of confidences. 

Mr. Hague first discusses the organization 
of a bank and the characteristics of a good 
bank officer. He then considers the duty 
of such officers in dealing with merchants, 
farmers, contractors, railways, and corpora- 
tions, and so on for each leading class of 
financial operation. A single example must 
suffice because of its especial timeliness In 
connection with the grain trade’s excite- 
ment. After relating many unfortunate ex- 
periences he sums up: 

“In looking over the results of hundreds 
of millions of operations engaged in by ex- 
porters and dealers in breadstuffs through- 
out the w’orld, it is somewhat melancholy to 
notice how few of the men who have been 
engaged in the trade have derived any per- 
manent benefit from it. Benefit there hns 
been to the great mass of consumers, but 
the result to the men W’ho have fed these 
millions has almost invariably been bank- 
ruptcy." 

It is wholesome to read this testimony 
at a time when the newspapers are re- 
sounding with tales of the easy millions 
made by a speculator who has carried his 
financial life in his hands for months, not 
knowing from day to day — nor his bankers — 
whether he was a millionaire or an insol- 
vent. The banker who is willing to learn 
from the experience of others rather than 
by his own misfortune will find a rich mine 
in Mr. Hague’s book. 



“The Wull Street Journal” says of Clay 
Herrick’s “Trust Companies”: 

The author has treated the subject with 
an idea of showing not only how trust com- 
panies have evolved into their present status, 
but how the scope of their functions has 
broadened with their growth. The chapters 
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are sufficiently co-relative to hold the at- 
tention throughout. 

The “United States Investor” says: 

A valuable addition to banking literature 
is to be found In Clay Herrick's book 
“Trust Companies, Their Organization, 
Growth and Management,*' just from the 
press of the Bankers Publishing Co., New 
York. This volume, in addition to an his- 
torical sketch of the development of the 
American trust company, covers such im- 
portant points as forms and records for the 
trust, safe deposit, banking, savings and 
real estate departments, methods of increas- 
ing business examinations and other safe- 
guards, summary of laws relating to trust 
companies, organization of trust companies 
and of their working forces, etc. The price 
of this book is $4. 



BOOKS FOR A. I. B. CHAPTERS. 

T HIS company makes a specialty of 
getting up financial libraries. We 
have sold large quantities of books 
to chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking. Last month we filled a large 
order for the progressive Baltimore chap- 
ter. We are able to make a liberal dis- 
count on such orders. 



CAN WOMEN KEEP BUSINESS 
SECRETS. 

A CURIOUS protest was made recently 
against the employment of women 
clerks in the Bank of England. One 
of the shareholders raised the subject at 
the half-yearly meeting of the Court of 
Governors. 

“They should not be here,” he said, 
“Women ought not to be in this establish- 
ment. They cannot keep a secret. You 
know they cannot. It is impossible.” 

“I cannot think the speaker is right,” 
said R. E. Johnston, the governor, “in say- 
ing that lady clerks should not be employed 
at the bank. They are well adapted for the 
work they have to do.” 



ONE GRATEFUL TRUST. 

W HATEVER else may be said of it, 
the Steel trust is properly appre- 
ciative and grateful. In London 
the other day its chairman, Judge Gary, 
remarked: “Mr. Roosevelt sounded a much- 
needed warning and did well in awakening 
the public conscience as he did. Now the 
spirit of fair dealing and the far-seeing 
policy of doing the right thing which are 
animating our business men everywhere will 
be found ably developed by Mr* Taft.” 

The Steel trust has been burning incense 
in honor of Mr. Roosevelt ever since he 
permitted the Tennessee Coal & Iron Com- 
pany merger. Mr. Roosevelt is the only 
President who has had an indorsement at 
a meeting of the directors of the Steel 
trust. He is the only President who 
awakened public conscience to such an ex- 
tent that even the chairman of the Steel 
trust cannot get over it but must refer to 
it at least once a week. Incidentally he 
is the only President who ever suspended 
a wise and just law for the sole benefit of 
the Steel trust.— Y. Y. World. 



AN AMERICAN BANK WANTED 
IN SERVIA. 

C ONSUL ROBERT S. S. BERGH, of 
Belgrade, says that an American 
bank is- needed in Servia to finance 
tlie business of the American firms who 
could and should establish agencies. 

This bank should be started and conduc- 
ted as a mortgage bank until business be- 
tween the United States and Servia has de- 
veloped, w'hen it could revert to purely dis- 
counting transactions. 

The Servian State Mortgage Bank lends 
money on real property at six per cent, per 
annum, but there are always so many ap- 
plicants that people often have to wait for 
more than two years before money is ad- 
vanced. In the meantime property owmers 
willingly pay ten and twelve per cent, for 
money obtainable at once, repaying the 
same when they receive advances from the 
State Mortgage Bank. It is probable that 
ail American commercial agency and bank 
in Belgrade could rely on the custom of 
importers in the other Balkan States. 



Advertisers In THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are assured of a bona fide cir- 
culation among Banks, Bankers, Capitalists and others In this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly banking publication. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE. 

The offices of The Bankers Publishing Company have 
been removed from 90 William Street to the Postal Tele- 
graph Building at 253 Broadway. 



A CENTRAL BANK OR A CENTRAL PAWNSHOP— 

WHICH ? 



JN the absence of any specific declara- 
tion from the friends of a central 
bank, it is difficult to get a definite idea 
of just what kind of institution they 
mean to give us. Is it a central bank, 
or a central pawnshop — which? 

We suppose a bank might be defined 
as a concern that exchanges its credits 
for the credits of others. 

A pawnshop gives money in exchange 
for a pledge of actual property whose 
value exceeds the money lent upon it. 

Most of the country banks are real 
banks. 

In the larger cities the tendency of 
banking is toward the pawnshop prin- 
ciple. 

The former kind of banking fosters 
commercial enterprise of every kind. 
Its exercise demands a shrewd knowl- 
edge of men and the ability to judge of 
commercial credits. 

The pawnshop kind of banking chief- 
ly lends itself to the promotion of stock 
exchange speculation. Its exercise re- 
quires no special ability beyond the 
capacity to keep track of the fluctua- 
1 



tions of prices on the stock exchange. 
If these prices go down, more security 
in the shape of additional stocks and 
bonds must be required. 

There are, of course, many banks in 
the large cities that do both kinds of 
banking — the pawnbroking kind and 
pure commercial banking. 

There are in the large cities also 
many banks that are commercial banks 
pure and simple. 

It is of very great importance to 
know what type of central bank is pro- 
posed. 

We are told by one of its advocates 
that it will be a center to which banks 
may apply for currency in times of 
emergency. By another that it will per- 
form the currency-issuing functions in 
a manner similar to the issue of circu- 
lation by some of the clearing houses 
during times of panic. 

That looks like the proposed institu- 
tion is to be a pawnshop, not a bank. 
The country banks will be permitted 
to pawn their securities and get some 
of the notes of the central pawnshop. 
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If the securities the country banks 
pledge for these loans are acceptable 
to the central “bank,” why wouldn’t 
they be good enough to serve as a basis 
for the country bank itself to issue 
notes ? 

Behind these note issues, as behind 
every other bank credit, there must be 
an adequate reserve of gold. 

There must be also means of insur- 
ing prompt current daily redemption in 
gold. 

Such precautions will make inflation 
impossible. 

And the central “bank” is not needed 
to make the notes of the country banks 
acceptable to the people. 

The country banks will have to pay 
the central “bank” from four to six 
per cent, on rediscounts. 

It will cost much less than that for 
the country banks to keep a gold re- 
serve and issue their own notes. And 
a safety fund jointly contributed by 
the issuing banks to secure the pay- 
ment of the notes of failed banks would 
be but a light tax on '.he banks. 

Boil down all the high-sounding 
phrases in regard to the central “bank,” 
and they come to this: A scheme de- 

vised to compel the country banks, and 
through them the entire business inter- 
ests, to pay tribute to a central “bank” 
or pawnshop for performing a service 
which the country banks themselves 
might perform more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. 

D° not the bankers of the country 
realize that the creation of a cen- 
tral bank is but the first step to the in- 
troduction of the branch banking sys- 
tem into the United States? 

A central bank to be efficient must 
have branches, and here we will have 
the branch system already applied to 
note issues. 

Why should a country bank have to 
beg a central bank, managed in some 



distant city, for a few notes with which 
to move the crops ? 

Which is the better judge of the local 
needs for currency in Dakota or in 
Texas — the central bank, managed by 
high financiers in the distant city, or 
the officers of the local banks who are 
an actual part of their business com- 
munities ? 

Are the country banks and the busi- 
ness interests they sustain to be de- 
pendent upon the pleasures of the cen- 
tral bank management? 

These questions are exceedingly per- 
tinent. It behooves the bankers of the 
United States to give them serious con- 
sideration. 

TX7*HAT constitutes the weakest ele- 
ment in the campaign of “en- 
lightenment” which Senator Aldrich 
has inaugurated for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens is not merely the pov- 
erty of his own information concerning 
the subject of which he treats, but the 
fact that he himself has no hold upon 
the public confidence. As the “Chicago 
Tribune” said: 

“Any measure coming from the hands 
of the Senator from Rhode Island will 
be viewed with suspicion, for reasons 
too well known to enumerate.” 

Whether this suspicion is just or un- 
just, we can not say. It is a very com- 
mon and a very cheap plan of discred- 
iting your opponent by attacking his 
reputation. Great power and success, 
too, universally beget criticism and 
jealousy. Senator Aldrich at present 
dominates the Republican party. But 
there is no doubt that he is believed by 
many to be less disinterestedly working 
for the public welfare than his suave 
utterances would seem to indicate. 

We do not favor a central bank, be- 
cause, in our judgment, that is not the 
mode of reformation most desirable for 
our banking system. But so far as re- 
lates to the fear of a central bank be- 
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coming a great engine of oppression, 
to be used by special interests, we think 
the opponents of such an institution are 
somewhat unnecessarily excited. Should 
a central bank be established it would 
be pretty sure of incurring greater hos- 
tility from the press and from Congress 
than has ever been shown toward the 
present banking institutions. A cen- 
tral bank would have to hold to a 
straight course. If it did not, the news- 
papers and the politicians would destroy 
it. Indeed, we think the central bank, 
should it ever be established, would have 
more to fear from the people than the 
people would from the central bank. 
Whether this liability to successful hos- 
tile attack does not of itself constitute 
a fatal weakness to the continued pros- 
perity of the central bank is a problem 
the friends of such an institution may 
well consider. 



A T the bankers* convention recently 
held in Chicago, Mr. E. C. Mc- 
Dougal, chairman of the Clearing- 
House Section, in his annual address 
had the following to say regarding 
some banks that increase their liabili- 
ties to the public without adding to their 
capital equipment: 

“If a bank receives from a mercan- 
tile house periodical statements showing 
that each year it is increasing its as- 
sets and liabilities without proportion- 
ately increasing its net capital, the 
bank regards the condition of that 
house as becoming dangerous and insists 
that it curtail its business. At the same 
time that very bank may be publishing, 
several times a year, statements show- 
ing constantly expanding discount, in- 
vestment and deposit lines with prac- 
tically stationary capital and surplus.’* 

This undoubtedly constitutes a weak 
feature of our banking, and in the re- 
serve cities more particularly where the 



banks ought to have adequate capital so 
that they may keep larger reserves. 

A compilation recently made by the 
“Wall Street Journal” shows that since 
1900 the national banks of New York 
city have increased their capital stock 
from $32,900,000 to $88,750,000, the 
State banks from $2,872,000 to $8,050,- 
000, and the trust companies from $11,- 
000,000 to $19,575,000. 



The compilation referred to is pre- 



sented herewith: 


Amount of 


CapitaL 


National Banks: 


1909. 


1900. 


First 


.$ 10 , 000,000 


$500,000 


Second 


. 1,000,000 


300,000 


Fifth 


250,000 


200,000 


Chase 


. 5,000,000 


1,000,000 


Chemical 


. 3,000,000 


300,000 


Garfield 


. 1,000,000 


200,000 


Liberty 


. 1,000,000 


500,000 


Lincoln 


. 1,000,000 


300,000 


Market and Fulton. 


. 1,000,000 


900,000 


Mechanics 


. 3,000,000 


2,000,000 


Mercantile 


. 3,000,000 


1,000,000 


Commerce 


. 25,000,000 


10,000,000 


Citv 


. 25,000,000 


10,000,000 


Park 


. 3,000,000 


2,000,000 


New York County . 


500,000 


200,000 


Seaboard 


. 1,000,000 


500,000 


Fourth 


. 5,000,000 


3,000,000 



Total 


$88,750,0 00 $32,900,000 


State Banks: 






Bank of Metropolis.. 


$1,000,000 


$300,000 


Bronx Borough 


150,000 


50,000 


Colonial 


400,000 


100,000 


Corn Exchange 


3,000,000 


1,400,000 


Fourteenth Street . . . 


1,000,000 


100,000 


Greenwich 


500,000 


200,000 


Nineteenth Ward . . . 


300,000 


100,000 


Pacific 


500,000 


422,700 


State 


1,000,000 


100,000 


Twenty-third Ward . . 


200,000 


100,000 


Total 


$8,050,000 


$2,872,009 


Trust Companies: 






Bankers 


$3,000,000 


$1,500,000 


Fifth Avenue 


1,000,000 


500,000 


Knickerbocker 


1,200,000 


1,000,000 


Metropolitan 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 


Title Guarantee and 






Trust 


4^75,000 


2,500,000 


Trust Company of 






America 


2,000,000 


2,500,000 


New York 


3,000,000 


1,000,000 


Central 


3,000,000 


1,000,000 



Total $19,575,000 $11,000,000 



If the surplus were included, and also 
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the deposits, one would be able to get 
a better understanding of the relative 
positions of these institutions now and 
in 1900. Of course, the deposits have 
increased largely, the national banks 
alone showing an increase of individual 
-deposits from $569*573,000, in 1900, to 
$925,653,623. The proportion of cap- 
ital to individual deposits therefore is 
very much greater now than in 1900. 

It would be interesting to know how 
far this movement is extending among 
the banks all over the country. Upon 
this point the Comptroller’s report 
should furnish considerable informa- 
tion. 



^COMBINATIONS of business that 
create monopoly and unlawful re- 
straint of trade get no encouragement 
from the recent decision of the United 
States Court in the Standard Oil case. 

If the Sherman Anti-Trust Law is to 
continue in its present form, many of 
the large business combinations will be 
open to the same line of governmental 
attack as' has been applied to the 
Standard Oil aggregation. 

It would seem that the methods of 
combining competing corporations will 
either have to be modified or the law 
amended. 

Whatever may be the public view as 
to these vast combinations, a continued 
state of uncertainty is clearly not de- 
sirable. 



QREAT BRITAIN’S capital in- 
vestments in foreign lands formed 
the subject of an interesting paper 
read by Mr. George Paisii before the 
Royal Statistical Society of London at 
the meeting on June 15 and only re- 
cently published. 

Mr. Paish estimated that Great 
Britain’s total foreign investments 
(shipping business not included) are 
J02,693, 1 73 8,000, yielding an annual in- 



come of £139*791,000, or 5.2 per cent. 
It is of interest to note that out of a 
list of twenty-nine classes of securities 
in which these investments are made, 
banks yield a greater return than all 
others, with three exceptions. This is 
quite an impressive testimony to the 
profitableness of foreign banking. 

In a list of British investments made 
in the year from July 1, 1908, to June 
30, 1909* some of the chief borrowers 
were : 



Canada 

Argentine . . . 

Brazil 

Chile 

Mexico 

Japan 

Russia 

United States 



£ 28 , 461,401 

23 , 522,816 

14 , 794,697 

4 , 139,200 

12 , 874,254 

6,676353 

9340,775 

13 , 634,655 



Generally the Latin- American coun- 
tries appear among the heaviest bor- 
rowers, indicating the great develop- 
ment that part of the world is under- 
going. 

As to the desirability of foreign in- 
vestments, Mr. Paish says: 

“In conclusion, I would direct your 
attention for one moment to the im- 
mense advantages to this country of its 
investments in other lands. The invest- 
ment in the last sixty years of about 
£2,500,000,000 of British capital has 
occurred simultaneously with a vast 
growth of British trade and prosperity, 
and in my opinion this growth of our 
trade and prosperity is largely the re- 
sult of our investment of capital in 
other countries. By building railways 
for the world, and especially for the 
young countries, we have enabled the 
world to increase its production of 
wealth at a rate never previously wit- 
nessed and to produce those things 
which this country is specially desirous 
of purchasing — foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials. Moreover, by assisting other 
countries to increase their output of the 
commodities they were specially fitted 
to produce, our investors have' helped 
those countries to secure the means of 
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purchasing the goods that Great Brit- 
ain manufactures. Thus by the invest- 
ment of capital in other lands we have, 
first, provided the borrowing countries 
with the credit which gave them the 
power to purchase the goods needed 
for their development, and, second- 
ly, enabled them to increase their own 
productions so largely that they have 
been able to pay us the interest and 
profits upon our capital and also to 
purchase greatly increased quantities 
of British goods.” 

Since our own enterprises offer such 
an inviting field for the investment of 
capital, the United States has not yet 
become an extensive holder of foreign 
securities. Great Britain seems to have 
abundant capital for her own enter- 
prises and plenty to spare for use all 
over the world. 



A DDED opportunities for public 
service are afforded Mr. Clark 
Williams, former Superintendent of 
Banking of the State of New York, by 
his recent appointment as State Comp- 
troller. 

It was in the fall of 1907, when the 
banking and trust company situation 
in New York city was anything but 
satisfactory, that Mr. Williams was 
appointed Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department. The time was oppor- 
tune for a revision of the laws in some 
important particulars and for the inau- 
guration of more efficient methods of 
supervision. These beneficial changes 
were quickly made, and the conduct of 
the Bank Superintendent’s office by Mr. 
Williams has commanded the confi- 
dence and respect of bankers and of the 
public generally. 

It is noted that when Mr. Williams 
gave up his official connection with a 
trust company to become Superinten- 
dent of Banking it was at a consider- 
able sacrifice of income, and as Comp- 



troller he will also receive a smaller 
salary than he got as head of the Bank- 
ing Department. But in accepting: 
office, in both cases, his opportunities 
for public service were greatly multi- 
plied, and the record he has made has 
won him a high place in public esti- 
mation. He has set a high standard in 
bank supervision in this State — a stand- 
ard which we hope to see maintained by 
his successor. 



*T\E POSIT insurance in practice is 
analyzed in an article by Thorn- 
ton Cooke in the November number of 
the “Quarterly Journal of Economics.” 
While it is perhaps too early to deter- 
mine, from the Oklahoma experiment, 
the full effects of such a law, there 
would seem to be little doubt that the 
guaranty law has in it a considerable 
element of popularity. In the absence 
of a guaranty law, the natural tendency 
of the people, one would suppose, would 
be to favor the national banks. Just 
what has been the result of the guaranty 
law in building up the business of the 
State banks at the expense of the na- 
tional institutions may be seen from the 
following statistics, accompanying Mr. 
Cooke's paper: 



Feb. 29, June 23 , 
State Banks: 1908. 1909. 



Number 470 631 

Capital $6,933,216 $10,270,080 

Surplus 580,892 758,774 



Individual deposits.. 18,032,284 42,722,927 



National Banks: 



Number 312 230 

Capital $19,315,350 $9,730,000 

Surplus 3,063,039 2,775,489 



Individual deposits.. 38,298^47 38,111,948 



These changes in the relative posi- 
tion of the two classes of banks may 
not have been due to the guaranty law 
altogether, though it would seem to be 
a reasonable inference that this has 
been a prominent factor in the advance 
made by the State banks over their com- 
petitors. 
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The guaranty of deposits after the 
Oklahoma method may not commend 
itself to bankers generally as sound in 
principle, but when they are brought 
face to face with the problem, as the 
national bankers are in Oklahoma, it 
becomes a very practical question in* 
deed. 

In a later paper to be published in 
the “Quarterly Journal” Mr. Cooke 
will treat of a recent failure in its re- 
lations to the guaranty fund. 



*T\ECLINE in our volume of exports 
has given rise to some specula- 
tion as to how we are going to meet 
payments abroad. 

Investigations made by the Govern- 
ment tend to establish the belief that 
the reduction of exports is not due to 
a falling off in production or to a less- 
ening in the popularity of American 
products. We have sold less abroad 
simply because foreign nations have re- 
duced their purchases all round. They 
are not buying so much probably be- 
cause they do not have so much money 
to spend. With a trade revival in 
France, Germany and Great Britain — 
our principal customers — we may ex- 
pect to see our exports increase ma- 
terially. 

For the ten months ending with Oc- 
tober of the years named the net mer- 
chandise exports have been: 1904, 

$303,824,565; 1905, $277,206,917; 

1906, $358,792,303; 1907, $291,857,- 
072; 1908, $502,213,609; 1909, $164,- 
029,791. 

'1K7'HILE we have never perceived 
T T any adequate reason why all the 
banks might not be permitted to issue 
circulating notes, under proper restric- 
tions, there are nevertheless some con- 
siderations which would seem to indi- 
cate the desirability of limiting the 



note-issuing privilege. These grounds 
are chiefly physical; that is, the issue 
of notes by some 20,000 banks would 
entail a vast amount of labor, a great 
deal of it probably unnecessary. 

But instead of limiting the note is- 
sues to a central bank only, why would 
it not be better to permit all the re- 
serve city banks to issue their credit 
notes? This would not disturb the re- 
lations that at present exist between the 
country banks and their reserve agents. 
It would seem that the country banks 
would much prefer to rediscount with 
their present city correspondents rather 
than to apply to a central bank. 

But of course an arrangement of this 
kind would be open to objection on the 
score of monopoly, though it would be 
much less objectionable than to confer 
a monopoly of the note-issuing privilege 
on a single bank. 

The reserve system itself probably 
needs overhauling. It would be better 
if in the central reserve cities banks 
acting as reserve agents should have a 
capital of $5,000,000 (twice that 
amount would be still better), and in the 
reserve cities banks acting as reserve 
agents be compelled to have a capital of 
not less than $1,000,000 ($3,000,000 
would be better). 

The lack of sufficient capital equip- 
ment on the part of banks attempting 
to perform reserve functions is one of 
the weak elements in our banking sys- 
tem. 

And the requirements as to the 
amount of money to be held by reserve 
banks should probably be increased to 
forty or fifty per cent, in the central 
reserve cities, and to at least twenty- 
five per cent., to be actually kept on 
hand, for reserve agents in the reserve 
cities. 

While we wish to repeat that there 
seems no good reason to limit the issue 
of credit notes to certain institutions, 
yet if there is to be a limitation at all 
it would be better to have it include the 
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reserve city banks than to confine the 
privilege to a single institution. 

It would not be difficult, we think, 
to show that the function of issuing 
credit notes is one that could be used 
advantageously by the reserve city 
banks. In fact, they probably have 
much greater need of this privilege 
than do the smaller country banks. 



/"OPPOSITION to the central bank 
scheme from an unexpected quar- 
ter came from the following leading 
■editorial which appeared recently in the 
New York “Sun”: 

“The ‘Sun’ will always oppose a cen- 
tral bank o£ issue. Such a bank is in- 
tended by the Monetary Commission. 
The policy of that body as now for- 
mally disclosed by Senator Aldrich 
points to no other consummation. 

“It is our conviction that a central 
bank of issue bearing the same relation 
to the money of this country that the 
banks of France and of England bear 
to the money of those countries would 
prove a national evil. 

“This country is traditionally and 
temperamentally unsuited to such an 
institution. If Mr. Aldrich and his 
associates by their united genius can 
fashion a central bank whose functions 
and powers shall be purely automatic 
and mechanical, well and good. But 
such a bank with us is impossible. 

“We have developed no class in 
America from which we could create or 
recruit the administration and control 
of such an institution, while to isolate 
it from our political life is hopeless. 

“We wish it were otherwise. It is a 
national misfortune that we cannot 
create a bank of issue, regulation and 
control like the Bank of England. But 
it is a misfortune to which we are 
habituated and which is an accepted 
condition of our economic existence. 



“It might be possible in time, but that 
time is remote. 

“The temperament, the political 
genius and the geography of our coun- 
try assure us that the creation of such 
an institution would lead inevitably to 
disaster graver and more far reaching 
than that which our recurrent panics 
and speculative convulsions entail. They 
constitute an evil, but it is a negligible 
evil compared with the sinister possi- 
bilities of another Bank of the United 
States.” 

Whether “it is a national misfortune 
that we can not create a bank of issue, 
regulation and control like the Bank of 
England,” is an assertion with which 
not every one will agree. The Bank of 
England is hardly the model upon 
which we should build were a central 
bank of any kind to be adopted. It 
practically lacks the power of making 
fresh note issues except upon deposit 
of like sums of gold. Aside from the 
percentage of lapsed issues of other 
banks, it may n6t emit notes (except as 
stated) without breaking the law. It 
is more closely restricted than the 
French or German bank — to an extent 
that probably impairs its usefulness. 

The task of “regulation and control” 
under our heterogeneous banking sys- 
tem, and with the channels of circula- 
tion so choked with Government paper 
money and bond-secured bank notes, 
would be one quite beyond the capaci- 
ties of the great European banks or of 
any other that the wit of man could 
devise. 



ANNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
cently that beginning with the 
first of the coming year the New York 
Central Railroad would put into effect 
a plan of pensioning employees who 
have been in the company’s service con- 
tinuously for a certain period. 

While a plan of this character may 
well be commended on humanitarian 
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grounds, it also has its severely prac- 
tical aspect. For when a railroad em- 
ployee has reached the age of seventy, 
it may well be that doubts will arise as 
to his further efficiency for very much 
longer. Yet to turn an old employee 
adrift without any means of support is 
not always easy, even for a “soulless 
corporation.” But the pension plan 
enables a railway to retire its old ser- 
vants and still pay them enough to help 
support them. There is no doubt that, 
for railways at least, the pension policy 
is a good one. 

Several of the large banks of the 
country have adopted pension plans, 
but other banks are not agreed as to 
the wisdom of such a step. The prac- 
tice is much commoner in England and 
Canada than it is here. 



A DDRESSING the convention of 

** the American Bankers* Associa- 
tion, Hon. M. M. Zimmerman, Commis- 
sioner of Banking for the State of 
Michigan, threw considerable light 
upon the conduct of a savings and com- 
mercial business by a single banking 
institution. He said : 

“It may be of interest, however, to 
the members of your association to 
know how banks permitted to transact 
both a commercial and savings bank busi- 
ness are regulated. To those familiar 
with the statutes requiring the segrega- 
tion and safeguarding of savings de- 
posits in Michigan, it must be plain in- 
deed that the savings depositors there 
were the special objects of care and 
solicitude on the part of the lawmak- 
ers, since the statute provides that sep- 
arate books of account shall be kept, 
that all investments in the savings de- 
partments shall be kept entirely sep- 
arate and apart from the other business 
of the bank. Originally the law did not 
provide for the preference of savings 



depositors, but the law was amended 
from time to time. In 1898 this pro- 
vision was inserted evidently after due 
deliberation and with the plain intent 
of taking special care of savings de- 
positors. 

“The reasons for this are quite evi- 
dent. The lawmakers returned to the 
original idea or purpose of savings 
banks, as it was understood in the New 
England States when the English sav- 
ings bank plan was adopted. It is ap- 
parent that the lawmakers of Michigan 
were convinced that savings banks 
should be established to encourage 
thrift among wage-earners, to offer safe 
and profitable depositories for their 
funds, and provide safeguards against 
loss, since the law expressly provides 
that savings banks may receive deposits 
from tradesmen, mechanics, laborers, 
servants, minors and others. While this 
enumeration of the persons from whom 
deposits may be received by savings 
banks in Michigan may have no particu- 
lar legal significance in itself, yet it in- 
dicates very clearly the character of 
the business intended for a savings 
bank. The Michigan law also provides 
the amount of reserve to be kept on 
hand, and details how the remainder of 
the deposits of a savings bank shall be 
invested, which, for convenience, may 
briefly be stated as follows: 

“Fifty-one per cent, of deposits shall 
be invested as follows: 

“1. In notes secured by first mort- 
gage on property worth double the value 
of the loan. 

“2. Bonds of the United States. 

“8. Bonds of any city, county, town- 
ship or village in the United States. 

“4. Bonds of steam railroad corpora- 
tions (subject to certain restrictions). 

“5. Street railway, steamship, gas 
and electric light and power bonds, un- 
der certain restrictions and provided 
they are approved by the Securities 
Commission, consisting of the State 
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Treasurer, Attorney-General and Com- 
missioner of Banking. 

4 ‘6. Banks may loan on negotiable 
paper secured by above classes of secur- 
ities. 

“Thirty-four per cent, of savings de- 
posits may be invested in collateral loans 
with collateral of known marketable 
value worth ten per cent, more than 
face of loan; or a portion of this thirty- 
four per cent, (not exceeding capital 
and additional stockholders’ liability) 
may be invested in negotiable paper, 
approved by directors. 

“Since such investments as these are 
not readily turned into cash the bank is 
given the right to provide against sud- 
den calls for money in the savings de- 
partment. In pursuance of such stat- 
ute the bank may lawfully adopt a by- 
law calling for ninety days’ notice of 
withdrawal of savings deposits. On the 
other hand, in the case of commercial 
banks, the lawmakers aimed to satisfy 
the needs of business life and the de- 
mands for credit in mercantile trans- 
actions. Investments made by banks of 
this character, it is evident, must be 
readily convertible into cash. By specific 
provisions of the statute all commercial 
deposits are payable on demand with- 
out notice, except where there is a spe- 
cial contract with the depositor to the 
contrary. Real estate investments are 
not suited to the requirements of com- 
mercial banking, since they cannot be 
readily turned into cash, and this 
statute thus prohibits the commercial 
banks from investing in real estate se- 
curities except in amount not exceeding 
one-half of the capital stock, and then 
only when authorized by a two-thirds 
vote of its board of directors. No limi- 
tation is otherwise placed upon the in- 
vestments which may be made by com- 
mercial banks. 

“These dual functions conferred 
upon the State banks of Michigan have 
been taken advantage of by more than 
ninety per cent, of the banks organized 



in the State, there being comparatively 
few strictly commercial banks and 
strictly savings banks. This must be 
convincing that the plan operates suc- 
cessfully and to the advantage of both 
banker and depositor. If we had no 
such law it is evident that in the smaller 
communities banking facilities would be 
seriously handicapped, since in such 
places if a strictly savings bank were 
established it would not meet the com- 
mercial demands of the locality, and so, 
on the other hand, if a purely commer- 
cial bank were established, savings de- 
positors would not have the same ad- 
vantage or protection as the law 
intended for such depositors. 

“In case of failure or dissolution the 
savings depositors in Michigan have a 
first lien on the assets of the savings 
department of the bank, and if these 
are insufficient then an equal claim with 
other creditors of the institution on its 
general assets as well as on the invest- 
ments of the capital stock and on the 
stockholders’ liability. 

“The Supreme Court of the State of 
Michigan has held, in line with the 
courts of those States in which mutual 
savings banks are established, namely, 
that savings deposits constitute a trust 
fund, and, in Peter vs. Receiver of the 
City Savings Bank of Detroit, reported 
in 131 Michigan 322, the court used 
this significant language: 

“ ‘So long as it is entirely possible to 
trace the fund which was invested in 
these securities as a fund derived from 
the savings department, we think there 
is no difficulty in saying that it should 
be impressed with a trust in favor of 
the savings depositors.* 

“In Michigan there are now 3 65 
State banks, with a total capital and 
surplus of $29,467,038. . The aggregate 
of commercial deposits therein is $56,- 
348,000, while savings depositors of the 
State have to their credit in these in- 
stitutions $147,708,000. 

“Thus the lawmakers of Michigan, 
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while recognizing the paramount neces - self, very soon, if we need any repairs 
sity of safety, stability and permanency to our roofs, we shall have to come to 
in the reception and investment of sav- Omaha or to Kansas City to get it.” 
ings deposits, also kept in mind the first How sad it would be, after his un- 
requisite of a commercial bank: ease of selfish labors in establishing a central 
negotiation of its investments made bank, if the hard-hearted Eastern 
from commercial deposits, and, while magnates who may control it should re- 
artisans, mechanics and laborers were fuse the Senator ’s’application fot a loan 
contemplated as prospective savings de- to develop his little farm ! 
positors, the business men were con- 
templated as prospective commercial z 1 



depositors, and thus the laws were 
framed to encourage thrift in the one 
case and to assist trade operations in 
the other." 

Bankers are not wholly agreed upon 
the proposal to give preference to sav- 
ings deposits. Yet there seem to be 
many sound reasons why this should be 
done. At all events, such deposits 
should be segregated from the general 
accounts of the banks and protected by 
investments in high-grade securities 
only. 

This would seem to be a practicable 
method of forestalling the postal-sav- 
ings bank movement. The experience 
of Michigan shows that while the pure- 
ly savings institution does not appear 
to be popular in that section of the 
country, institutions combining com- 
mercial and savings functions meet the 
needs of the people efficiently and 
safely. 



J>ATHETIC and tear-compelling in- 
deed was the picture which Sena- 
tor Aldrich drew in his speech at 
Omaha. He was telling of the great 
increase of wealth and prosperity in 
the West, and went on to say: 

“This is the capitalistic region of the 
country. We shall have to look out for 
our laurels in the East. We used to 
lend money to this part of the country, 
those of us that had money to lend. 
But I expect that, in order to develop 
our little farms, I being a farmer my- 



^J.REAT interest will attach to the 
meetings of the savings banks 
trustees in the State of New York, to 
be held in the present month. 

We pointed out in the November is- 
sue that for some years the surplus of 
the savings banks of this State had 
been declining until it had fallen to a 
point where the danger line is in sight 
for a great many banks, even if it has 
not actually been passed by a number 
of them. 

We hardly think argument is re- 
quired to establish the desirability of 
every savings bank in the State being 
able to show at all times (periods of 
panics alone excepted) a margin of as- 
sets over liabilities. When this margin 
is not large enough to maintain that 
proper proportion that should obtain 
between what the banks owe and their 
means of paying those debts, a perilous 
approach is being made toward insol- 
vency. And when this margin disap- 
pears altogether, if insolvency has not 
actually been reached, it is at least time 
for action to be taken that will restore 
the depleted surplus. 

The savings banks of the State, as a 
whole, are already at a point where the 
margin between resources and liabilities 
is extremely narrow. Not a few of 
them are facing a deficit; and unless 
present tendencies are checked, the 
number so circumstanced must be in- 
creased. 

No class of financial institutions in 
the world has been more prudently man- 
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aged than the savings banks of the State 
of New York. They have earned and 
maintained the confidence of their de- 
positors through the severest financial 
crises. 

But they cannot count upon this ex- 
cellent record to absolve them from the 
necessity of obeying a fundamental 
law of banking and of business of any 
kind, namely, to maintain a safe bal- 
ance of assets above liabilities. If they 
shall ignore that rule, they may come 
to suffer the penalty that invariably at- 
taches to its violation — a loss of public 
confidence, with all that this entails. 

We should not write thus plainly did 
we not believe that a situation exists 
which the savings banks trustees of the 
State of New York must meet promptly 
and effectually. 

The remedy to be applied is an im- 
mediate reduction of the dividend rate 
to three and one-half per cent, or less, 
until a proper ratio of surplus over lia- 
bilities is again restored. 

It is believed that a due sense of the 
obligations resting upon the trustees of 
the savings banks of the State will con- 
strain them to take prompt measures 
to restore the surplus to its proper 
ratio. 

In this era of extravagance and in- 
flation an example of conservatism 
should be set by the institutions desig- 
nated by law as the custodians of the 
savings of the poor. We seek to raise 
no cry of alarm, but unless all the 
teachings of the past count for nothing, 
a time is coming when the wisdom of 
conservative action will be more appar- 
ent than it is to-day. 



A S this magazine has, on what 
seemed just grounds, opposed 
nearly everything that Mr. Aldrich 
has done in regard to currency and 
banking matters, and has not hesitated 
to express distrust of the Senator’s dis- 



interestedness, we yet take great pleas- 
ure in publishing this certificate of char- 
acter, given him recently by Mr. 
George M. Reynolds, president of the 
Continental National Bank of Chicago, 
and former president of the American 
Bankers’ Association: 

“I have had the pleasure and the 
privilege of having a little to do with 
Senator Aldrich and the other mem- 
bers of this commission for nearly two 
years. I have, therefore, knowledge of 
the thoroughness with which they are 
going into the work, and I know from 
personal observances and personal con- 
tact that each and every member of 
the commission, including Senator Ald- 
rich, is anxious to do everything he 
possibly can to settle this question along 
lines which will bring the greatest good 
to the greatest number and bring the 
greatest measure of prosperity to every 
section of the country.” 

That ought to go far toward dispell- 
ing the “suspicion” which the Chi- 
cago “Tribune” recently declared would 
attach to any measure coming from Sen- 
ator Aldrich. Mr. Reynolds has the 
confidence and respect of the bankers 
of the United States, and his opinions 
on banking matters deservedly carry 
great weight. 



VER before have we had such 
a striking illustration of the 
aphorism that language was invented to 
conceal thought, as was afforded by the 
“educational” currency campaign re- 
cently conducted by the Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

But once he did give expression to an 
idea, and here it is: 

“First, to establish in the people 
throughout the country a feeling of con- 
fidence that there can be an extension of 
note issue and of credits whenever they 
are absolutely demanded. That is, if 
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an emergency should arise so that there 
should be a reason for extensions of 
credit, or for a temporary increase in 
note issues, there should be a feeling 
that there is some process by which that 
want may be met. You want, first, con- 
fidence in what you are going to do, and 
then the machinery to do it. And the 
machinery, in the long run, will furnisii 
the confidence. That is the whole 
problem, gentlemen ; and it is a big 
problem, too.” 

While we do not pretend to be able 
fully to understand anything so vague 
as this, it seems to spell emergency cur- 
rency and more paper “money.” 

Not a shadow of suggestion of 
squeezing any water out of the bank 
reserves (greenbacks, silver and even 
bank notes) — no suggestion of the dan- 
ger that lurks in issuing $700,000,000 
of bank notes based upon the public 
debt, and a possible issue of $500,- 
000,000 more based upon bonds, with 
not a dollar of reserve of any kind to 
back it up ( Aldrich- Vreeland Law) — 
but more “emergency currency,” more 
paper money. What an encouraging 
spectacle for the United States of 
America in the twentieth century, to 
ignore all experience and enter upon a 
still greater paper-money debauch ! 



'VX^’HATEVER concerns the farms of 
America is of vital importance to 
our prosperity, for the farms remain 
the chief sources of our national wealth. 
In an address before the last annual 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Mr. James J. Hill, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, spoke on “National 
Wealth and the Farm.” Mr. Hill has 
taken such a prominent part in the 
country’s commercial development, and 
the subject he dealt with is of so much 
importance, that we reproduce a con- 
siderable part of his address: 



“The public,” he said, “is now to 
some extent awake to the relative value 
of the different occupations as sources of 
wealth. The farm is our main reliance. 
Every other activity depends upon 
that. The farms of this country are 
now adding annually over eight billion 
dollars to the total of our assets ; a total 
which, unlike that of manufacturing and 
other industries, represents not value 
conferred by human labor upon some 
material already existing, but value ac- 
tually created out of elemental things. 
This is the annual miracle of the earth; 
quite as wonderful as if a new planet 
should appear in space each twelve- 
month. It is the mother of every other 
form of human industry. Our tillable 
area may be made to support millions of 
people greatly multiplied after the last 
bit of mineral has been extracted from 
the earth, and man’s ingenuity in fash- 
ioning tools and fabrics has passed its 
limit. There is no comparison, in vol- 
ume, in value and in relation to human 
enterprise and the very continuance of 
human life between the cultivation of 
the soil and any other occupation.” 

Mr. Hill then proceeds to sketch the 
declining status of agriculture in this 
country : 

“In 1790 only about 3 A per cent, of 
the American people lived in towns. At 
the time of the Civil War the percent- 
age had risen to sixteen. In 1900 more 
than thirty-one per cent, of our popula- 
tion was urban. The change is por- 
tentous; and there is no doubt that the 
coming census will show it to have pro- 
ceeded in the last ten years with ac- 
celerated speed. In spite of the warn- 
ings of economists, the amelioration of 
farm life, the opening of new and at- 
tractive employment on the land through 
the spread of irrigation and the growth 
of the fruit industry, the encourage- 
ment of public men and the wider dis- 
semination of agricultural education, 
the percentage of our population who 
work on the farm constantly declines. 
If that proceeds too far, it is as if dry- 
rot had eaten through the timbers sup- 
porting some great structure. We 
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should consider now the change accom- 
plished and that impending. 

“In the earlier history of the country, 
it is well known that the great majority 
of its people followed the cultivation of 
the soil. The census of 1870 was the 
first to group the population of ten 
years old and upwards in great divis- 
ions according to occupation. The drift 
away from the land became pronounced 
in 1880. Since then the process has 
been continuous and the results cumu- 
lative. The percentage engaged in 
agricultural pursuits of the whole num- 
ber of persons ten years old and up- 
wards engaged in gainful occupations in 
this country is as follows by decades : 

1870 .. .. 47.36 1890 .... 37.7 

1880 . . . . 44.3 1900 .... 37.7 

“From all the States, East and West 
alike, comes the complaint that the chil- 
dren will not stay on the farm, and that 
other labor cannot be enticed there ex- 
cept by high wages for a few weeks in 
summer. It is quite probable that the 
new census will show this farm popula- 
tion reduced to thirty per cent, of the 
whole. We may certainly say that it 
does not exceed one-third. And, unless 
this tendency is counteracted, no one 
can now predict to what inconsiderable 
fraction it may one day be reduced. 
Totals of farm products expressed in 
dollars and those expressed in bushels 
or pounds tell quite different stories. 
We maintain the showing because new 
and fertile land is still being opened, 
while at the same time older lands are 
abandoned or deteriorate. The possibil- 
ity of this disappears with the appro- 
priation of most of our available unoc- 
cupied land. The further fact is that 
we are now and have been for more than 
a generation, in spite of our boasted 
progress, in the grip of a revolution 
that has preceded declining wealth and 
falling institutions wherever it appeared 
since history began. 

“With our annual increase of over 1.5 
per cent, in population from natural 
causes and immigration that has not 
been less than three-quarters of a 
million any year since 1902, there will 



be from two to two and a half million 
more mouths to feed every year. Hav- 
ing in view this increase in population, 
the declining average yield per acre of 
cultivated land in the United States af- 
ter it has been farmed for a few years, 
the rise of per capita consumption, with 
a higher cost of living and the move- 
ment of the working population away 
from the land, the time is now ap- 
proaching when we shall not only cease 
to be a wheat-selling nation, but will 
find it necessary to import a portion of 
what we consume. 

“Last year the value of our total ex- 
ports classified as foodstuffs, either 
crude or partly or wholly manufactured, 
and food animals, amounted to $438,- 
000,000. We imported of the same 
classifications nearly $329,000,000. The 
idea that we feed the world is being 
corrected; and unless we can increase 
the agricultural population and their 
product, the question of a source of 
food supply at home will soon super- 
sede the question of a market for our 
own products abroad. Our foreign trade 
in the past has rested mainly on our 
exports of products drawn from the 
earth directly, or only once removed. 
Our manufactures for export are to a 
large extent natural products subjected 
to a few simple processes. How are we 
to meet the immense trade balance 
against us, how prevent financial storms 
of frequent occurrence and destructive 
force, how feed the coming millions, if 
the farmer, who pays most of the bills, 
has retired to the city or the country 
town in order that his children may the 
better enjoy their automobiles and enter 
into the delights of the social game?” 



y^E suspect in his next point Mr. 

Hill shows that he has no spe- 
cial fondness for our protective tariff 
system : 

“Since the percentage of those at 
work on the soil declined by about one- 
fourth in the last thirty years, we have 
to consider not only the increase of food 
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demand over its domestic supply but 
also that disturbance of the balance be- 
tween one form of industry and another 
upon which prosperity and stability de- 
pend. This industrial interdependence 
appears to be one of those universal 
laws that prescribe harmony and pro- 
portion as essential to health. Just as 
the soil itself must have a change of 
crops, as every member of the body 
must have its appropriate exercise, as a 
hygienic food ration must include a 
proper amount of each of the chief 
chemical constituents to produce physi- 
cal and mental vigor, so human occu- 
pations must be distributed with refer- 
ence to one another, if the big machine 
is to work without loss of efficiency or 
collapse. Up to this time other indus- 
tries than agricultural would have flour- 
ished and grown amazingly in the 
United (States without any artificial 
stimulus, because the large percentage 
of the total population engaged in agri- 
culture furnished an adequate market. 
This condition is changing rapidly.” 

This growing disproportion between 
the urban and rural population, between 
the artisan class and those engaged in 
farming, gives rise to some grave prob- 
lems: 

“If,” Mr. Hill continues, “in a popu- 
lation of 100,000,000 people, which we 
shall have shortly, forty-five per cent, 
are engaged in agriculture, then 45,- 
000,000 people are calling upon the 
labor of 55,000,000 for clothing, pro- 
fessional service, commercial help, tools 
and furniture and all the smaller com- 
forts and luxuries. If, instead, the 
agricultural percentage is reduced to 
thirty, only 30,000,000 people instead 
of 45,000,000 people make such de- 
mands, while 70,000,000 instead of 55,- 
000,000 compete in supplying them. A 
stationery or declining product, a soil 
becoming annually less productive, a re- 
volt against the life of the farm and a 
consequent rise in wages amounting, 
since 1895, to 55.6 per cent, for ordi- 
nary day labor on the farm without 
board and 61.3 per cent, with board, 
compel such a rise of all prices as bears 
ruinously upon town and country alike. 



Our real concern is not so much to save 
the home market f rom the inroads of the 
foreigner as to keep it from destruction 
by an enlarged city life and a neglected 
country life, a crowded artisan popu- 
lation clamoring for food and a foreign 
demand for the product of their wages 
limited to fields where the competition 
of all the world must be met and over- 
come.” 

Great Britain already faces these 
problems and has turned to socialism 
for a remedy. 

Mr. Hill not only finds neglect in 
the cultivation of the soil, but charges 
that present farming methods are no- 
toriously ineffective. 

“The consumers of bread,” he says, 
“throughout the world increase by prob- 
ably from four to five millions every 
year. In our own country we shall re- 
quire from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 
bushels more annually for seed and 
home consumption. The domestic sup- 
ply cannot be maintained by present 
methods. Not only is the cultivation of 
the soil being neglected, but it is also 
notoriously ineffective. Our wheat pro- 
duct per acre from the older lands falls 
steadily. Our national average is less 
than half that of England or Germany, 
both of which have soil inferior to our 
own. Only by bringing rich new land 
under cultivation have we prevented the 
fall from becoming abrupt. Good 
farms in the Mohawk Valley in New 
York State forty years ago were worth 
from $100 to $150 per acre; now many 
are sold at from $25 to $30. This is 
not because wheat has become cheap, 
for it is dear not entirely because of 
Western competition, but because there 
is neither good cultivation nor enough 
cultivators. The younger generation 
throngs the cities; and the land, rented 
by its owners to tenants careless of 
everything but immediate profit, is 
abused and robbed of its fertility.” 

A pretty strong arraignment, but Mr. 
Hill gives plenty of examples to sus- 
tain his statements. He goes on to 
say: 

“The situation, then, sums itself up 
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thus: We have almost reached a point 
where, owing to increased population 
without increased production per acre, 
our home food supply will be insufficient 
for our own needs; within ten years, 
possibly less, we are likely to become a 
wheat-importing nation; the percentage 
of the population engaged in agricul- 
ture and the wheat product per acre are 
both falling; at the same time the cost 
of living is raised everywhere by this 
relative scarcity of bread, by artificial 
increase in the price of all manufac- 
tured articles, and by a habit of ex- 
travagance which has enlarged the view 
of both rich and poor of what are to be 
considered the necessaries of life. These 
plain facts should disturb and arouse 
not only the economic student but the 
men who are most intimately related to 
the wealth of the nation and most con- 
cerned that it shall not suffer loss or 
decrease/’ 



B UT Mr. Hill does not stop after 
lodging this complaint against our 
agricultural decline. He has a remedy: 

“What we must come to — and the 
signs of the times indicate that we can- 
not make head in that direction too 
rapidly — is the smaller farm, with a 
more intensive agriculture. We sup- 
port, in round numbers, ninety mil- 
lions of people on three million 
square miles of land. We should be 
able to support 150 per square mile as 
easily as thirty; and then we should 
have but a fraction of the density of 
population of Denmark with 167 in- 
habitants per square mile, Holland with 
448, or our own State of Rhode Island 
with 407 in 1900. But the education of 
a whole people in right methods of till- 
age is a stupendous task. It took Eng- 
land nearly fifty years to do this, with 
powerful agencies at command and with 
a control over her farmers through 
leasehold conditions that no one in this 
country possesses. She has raised her 
average wheat yield from twelve and 
fifteen to upwards of thirty bushels 



per acre. If it should take up fifty 
years, we would by that time probably 
have doubled our population also, and 
barely kept pace with our necessities. 
But we have not yet accomplished the 
mere preliminaries of such a process. 

“There were more than ten million 
people at work on the farms of this 
country in 1900; and it needs a big 
school and a big teaching force to take 
them all in. 

“That is what we have to do. There 
are between six and seven million farms 
in the United States to-day. Their an- 
nual product of over $8,000,000,000 
could be doubled without adding any- 
thing to the labor or money now ex- 
pended. The average wheat yield of the 
country is now about fourteen bushels 
per acre in good years. The same land 
might produce thirty bushels if prop- 
erly cultivated. The average cotton 
yield is about four-tenths of a bale per 
acre, and possibly four times that 
amount could be raised as easily. The 
same holds true of the whole list of 
farm products. The farmer has been 
discouraged by seeing every other in- 
dustry preferred to his. A false policy 
of stimulating these by legislative favors 
has naturally tended to tempt the in- 
telligent, energetic and ambitious into 
other occupations. 

“While much praise is due to what is 
now being done, and well done, by the 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and 
Colleges, by the Department of Agri- 
culture and by farmers’ institutes and 
other agencies, the job is too big for 
them. When we set out to educate the 
children in the public schools, we do not 
establish one or two large ones in each 
State and expect them to go there. The 
farmer is almost as numerous, as much 
in need of instruction, and is unable to 
leave home in search of it or to absorb 
it through literary channels, as the child. 
The education must be taken to him. 
If all the graduates of all the Agricul- 
tural Colleges were sent out as mission- 
aries to the farm, there would not be 
enough of them to do the work. But it 
is the sort of work in which every State 
should engage without delay. 
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"What has to be taught is not ab- 
struse. While high-grade farming can 
furnish employment for the best in- 
telligence, instruction in a few simple 
subjects will enable the ordinary farmer 
to double his product. He needs to be 
taught how to prepare a field properly 
for the seed; how to select and where to 
get the seed that will yield the best re- 
turn; how to cultivate each crop; how 
to combine stock raising with tillage; 
and how to rotate his crops and preserve 
unimpaired the richness of his soil. On 
his own farm, with the material and the 
object lesson before him, under instruc- 
tion that comes with public authority 
and sanction, he will be a pupil apt to 
learn. It is on a par with the impor- 
tance of the public school. We have not 
yet made a beginning; but every other 
interest and every other item of pro- 
posed legislation might well wait until 
we do." 

Few people in the country are better 
qualified by observation and judgment 
to speak of this important subject than 
is Mr. Hill. What he says should be 
most deliberately studied, and wise pre- 
cautions ought to be taken to avert the 
impairment of our national wealth 
which must follow the decline of Amer- 
ican agriculture. 



R some months to come the news- 
papers are likely to have a great 
deal to say about bank notes and a cen- 
tral bank. While this debate will be 
enlightening, no doubt, and will have 
an air of freshness to most newspaper 
readers, it will sound a great deal like 
ancient history to the readers of The 
Bankers Magazine. The bound vol- 
umes of this Magazine for the past ten 
years probably contain more sound and 
solid information on banking and cur- 
rency than Senator Aldrich will get 



together in his elaborate report, should 
it ever be completed and published. 

How much will Aldrich's costly in- 
vestigations be worth? What value 
would be set upon the investigations of 
a scientist who had a certain hobby and 
set out to prove it? 

The facts as to the world's experi- 
ence in banking and currency are read- 
ily available, so far as they can be 
learned except by observation. Tur 
Bankers Magazine is in itself an in- 
exhaustible source of information; and 
there are other authentic sources. We 
do not deny that impartial investigation 
of the world’s banking and currency 
systems would be of advantage. By 
contact with the banks of other # coun- 
tries you often learn much about them 
in a way that impresses itself upon you 
more forcibly than if you read the 
same thing in a book. 

But if Mr. Aldrich set out with the 
idea of forcing a central bank upon the 
country, his investigations will from the 
start be tainted with the suspicion that 
the report is biased. And it is feared 
that the experts employed to write 
monographs on the respective banking 
systems will also suffer some lack of 
confidence, just as experts do in great 
trials when hired by one or the other of 
the litigants. 

We have no wish, however, to dis- 
credit the report in advance of its ap- 
pearance. Should it be a document of 
real public usefulness, no one will more 
quickly recognize that fact. It will be 
deplorable, however, to find that the 
Monetary Commission's time and labors 
have been employed and the public 
funds expended for the purpose of col- 
lecting facts and arguments to be used 
in bolstering up the central bank 
scheme which Senator Aldrich is try- 
ing wO impose upon the country. 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER.* 

By Virgil M. Harris, Trust Officer of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 



T N order to properly express to you 
my ideas, it will be necessary to 
embrace some views on country life in 
general, and to contrast the city 
banker with the country banker. A 
recent writer has compared the farmer 
and the country banker as the “Sia- 
mese twins of prosperity,** and the 
illustration is not inapt : they are 

mutually dependent, and mighty inh 
terests rest upon their success and wel- 
fare: in fact, these are the channels on 
which the nation itself is dependent in 
a large degree for its stability. 

The business of banking is one of 
the necessary and vital elements of 
modern times, and the country banker 
has been one of the powerful factors 
in the rapid and healthy growth of the 
commercial interests of this country. 
Indeed, in one state at least, there are 
more banks than post-offices. 

I need not tell you that a country 
bank, wherever located, occupies a 
very important position; the town de- 
pends upon it; the whole community 
depends upon it as a convenient and 
safe factor in the conduct of business 
affairs, and in the collection, distribu- 
tion and safe-keeping of money. 

Last week I spent several days at- 
tending court in one of the interior 
counties of this State, and I had again 
an opportunity to study the customs 
and welfare of the people who dwelt 
there; I saw the judge dispensing jus- 
tice in the old, even-handed way; I saw 
the lawyers and bankers, thrifty and 
contented; I saw the grain in the fields 
and the herds on the hills, bespeaking 
peace and plenty; I saw that sincerity 
and kind-heartedness which age does 
not wither, nor custom stale; I saw the 
faces and shook the hands of those I 
had not seen for a quarter of a cen- 



•An address before Group XI, Missouri 
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tury, and I did not find that Provi- 
dence had dealt less graciously or 
kindly with them than it had with me. 

I wondered then, as I had often 
wondered before, why it was that 
there was on the part of many, espe- 
cially the young, who live in the coun- 
try, a desire to take up their abodes in 
cities; the truth is, city life is abnor- 
mal; in a measure, it is a veneer; the 
dwellers in cities have not the time for 
the amenities of social intercourse, or 
for the study of the beauties of nature, 
and there is, as we all know, a close 
link between material and moral 
beauty; the hearts and brains of too 
many in our cities are constantly being 
wrung in ambitious pursuits and in the 
acquiring of wealth. 

The busy city banker, or merchant, 
is at his office at an early hour in ths 
morning; his burdens increase withith- 
success; he is hard at work all Cirches, 
snatches half an hour for histoid us 
he reaches home at six o'clock ,;e Com- 
frequently after a ride of sevt'of well- 
on a crowded street car; eveil»ral, was 
of his time is occupied. In Lore; that 
tion with which I am cod increasing 
have many thousands of demand multi- 
over two hundred office^ productive- 
ploy es; though I have t * pointed out 
with the company for y for coopera- 
years, I am sure I d6 e rs to enable 
name more than one-foanized interests 
low-workers. Second, the es- 

No man has been ols which would 
loyal friends than T' c h out of doors as 
life to live over a^he improvement in 
sidered, I would 

life; and a large nt an easy place to 
have properly In an experience of 
and have pr^ave seen too many in- 
depths and sh.. listaken > of those livin £ 
with me. c comfort with credit 
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forfeit them for the 



lower in citi* * ,tages of city life ’ and 
. ully. It usually takes a 

country; our J J J 
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represent us; and Graft shows her 
brazen face in high places. 

There is more poverty, misery and 
crime in one of our large cities in a 
day than therQ is in all rural Missouri 
in a year. Experience demonstrated 
that the country boy or girl who says 
“good-bye” to his or her home and 
seeks fame and fortune in a city, as a 
rule, makes a mistake; and it is a mis- 
take which is not easily corrected. 

“God pity them both, and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall.” 

We hear of the few who attain suc- 
cess, but the hundreds who fail are 
lost in the struggle. 

Substantial Advantages of the 
Country Banker. 

I do not mean to say that virtue and 
right living are synonymous with coun- 
try life, but what I do mean to say is, 
that the country banker has the ad- 
vantage of the city banker in many 
substantial respects; chief among 
which are health, and mental and 
hysical comfort; he gets more out of 
^ir there is more in life for him; 
his cares and vexations, I know, 
y are the outcome of a natural 
'lent. 

\ty banker is to most of his 
, remote and impersonal; on 
ary, the country banker is 
^ patrons, for he knows much 
•ivate lives; the doctor and 
ire not on closer terms of 
mcy with the community, 
untry banker; his opin- 
and his position envied; 
enterprises are under- 
suiting him; he is in 
e wisely as to collat- 
Mts; he can correctly 
yrs of his patrons 
securities offered, 
city banker does 

naturally occu- 
nence and im- 
deserves it ; 
thout affecting 
to the tempta- 
nd unsafe in- 



vestments which beset the city banker; 
his affairs can be so arranged, and gen- 
erally are, that he can look forward to 
a realization of his hopes, and can live 
as he should live, a life of usefulness, 
comfort and satisfaction, unattended 
by many of the dangers and cares 
which surround the city banker. 

Country bankers have the time and 
leisure for reading, and should avail 
themselves of the benefits to be de- 
rived from good books. The great 
authors and great books of the world 
are not so numerous as is generally 
supposed; books are the store houses 
of the best knowledge, and reflect the 
wisdom and experience of ages; for, 
after all, “we are the same our fathers 
have been.” 

Friends are always a better posses- 
sion than enemies; most of you know 
that an unimportant person in a neigh L 
borhood, who imagines he has been ill- 
treated by the local banker, can create 
trouble and may divert business. To 
be careful of your selection of enemies, 
is a piece of advice that I have always 
regarded as sound, and it particularly 
applies to country bankers. 

A hearty laugh and a good story 
have ever been considered good tonics, 
and the acquisition of these character- 
istics tends materially to soften the as- 
perities of life, and they are not to be 
despised as assets. 

The country banker has made great 
progress in the arrangement of his sur- 
roundings, his banking office and its 
accessories; formerly this was not true, 
but in recent years of prosperity, con- 
ditions have changed, and many coun- 
try banking rooms now compare favor- 
ably with those of the city banks. 
Under the roof of the bank, the banker 
spends half his life, and he has a right 
to every convenience and every adorn- 
ment which adds to comfort or pleases 
the eye. The business of banking is a 
dignified calling, and modern appli- 
ances should be sought and adopted 
wherever practicable. 

It is a subject of congratulation that 
state legislatures are constantly en- 
compassing banks with additional safe- 
guards, thus raising the standard of 
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the banking business, and country 
bankers have a full share in the bene- 
fits derived. 

The country banker should teach his 
customers to use checks in the payment 
of their bills; bookkeeping is simpli- 
fied, and the possessor of a bank ac- 
count is usually more favorably re- 
garded than a person without one. 

The country bank is not only a 
clearing-house for money and checks, 
but also of ideas of values, and of gen- 
eral useful information. 

From time to time, we hear a great 
deal about the “spirit of unrest” which 
it is claimed prevails not only in the 
United States, but throughout the 
world; doubtless, there is a measure of 
discontent among certain persons, with 
what life offers them, and a tendency 
toward under-valuing their own bless- 
ings, while over-estimating the more 
fortunate condition of their fellowmen. 

“Even so to each, the untrod ways 
Of life are touched with fancy’s glow, 

That ever sheds its brightest rays. 

Upon the paths we do not know.” 

The country boy does not forget the 
old home, the bend in the creek into 
whose clear waters the elms and wil- 
lows dip their graceful branches, the 
playmate his childish fancy singled, 
and the schoolhouse; they are sacred 
to him, and in the battle with the 
world, these memories <*>mfort and sus- 
tain him and take him back to the days 
when the world was large and had no 
shadows which did not swiftly pass 
away. He who has lived in the coun- 
try and has loved it, and has lived as 
he should, does not forget it: 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And the blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master’s desk is seen, 

Deep scarred by raps official. 

The warping floors, the battered seats, 

The jack knife’s carved initial.” 

Rural Conveniences Increasing. 

Country life is changing for the bet- 
ter; it is no longer isolated and lone- 
some and apart from the real world. 



As you drive along country highways, 
you see the telephone wires on every 
hand; the mail carrier daily leaves the 
letters and the morning paper at the 
gate; good roads are coming; distances 
will be shortened, and traveling made 
more satisfactory. 

Mr. James J. Hill, in a recent ad- 
dress before the American Bankers' 
Association, struck rather a doleful 
note in agricultural affairs; he said: 
“The idea that we feed the world is 
being corrected, and unless we can in- 
crease the agricultural population and 
their product, the question of a source 
of food supply at home, will super- 
sede the question of a market abroad.” 
This possible condition, he attributed 
to the increasing tendency of the rural 
population to forsake the fields and 
agricultural pursuits for city life, and 
in corroboration of his statement, he 
cited the decrease in the value of farm 
lands in the eastern states, and con- 
trasted the conditions in European 
countries with . those of the United 
States. 

The report of Mr. Roosevelt's 
Country Life Commission, notwith- 
standing their exhaustive researches, 
was not so discouraging, but told us 
nothing that was very novel; the Com- 
mission reported that the level of well- 
being in the country in general, was 
higher than it ever was before; that 
our country population was increasing 
its wealth and its comfort, and multi- 
plying conveniences and productive- 
ness. The chief needs pointed out 
were: First, the necessity for coopera- 
tion between the farmers to enable 
them to cope with organized interests 
with whom they deal. Second, the es- 
tablishment of schools which would 
teach children as much out of doors as 
indoors. Third, the improvement in 
roads. 

The city is not an easy place to 
make a living. In an experience of 
thirty years, I have seen too many in- 
stances to be mistaken, of those living 
in comparative comfort with credit 
and prospects, forfeit them for the 
supposed advantages of city life, and 
fail most woefully. It usually takes a 
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full life-time to make a permanent suc- 
cess in a city; there are a dozen appli- 
cants for every position; in fact, it is 
the most difficult place known for the 
average young man to get a start in 
life, and it is also difficult to hold a 
position after it is once gained. 

Smaller towns offer better induce- 
ments, and the country districts are 
more helpful to the betterment of 
social and moral conditions; the finan- 
cial promise is far better in the coun- 
try, when the cost of living and other 
needs are taken into consideration ; 
people never starve in the country ; 
they do actually starve in the city; the 
city has more of its own than it usually 
has power to care for and control. 
Young men have a place to fill in the 
country, and a country position, as a 
rule, is more conducive to the develop- 
ment of character, for laying a broad 
basis for high attainments, and sound 
manhood. 

Most of those who live in cities, look 
longingly to the day when a dwelling 
may be taken up in the country; and I 
have noticed that those who have 
adopted the city, usually want to go 
back when the final curtain of life is 
rung down: “Say what you will of the 
coldness and selfishness of men, at the 
last we long for the companionship 
and fellowship of our kind. We are 
lost children, and when the darkness 
gathers, we long for the close relation- 
ship of the brothers and sisters we 
knew in our childhood, and cry for the 
gentle arms that once rocked us to 
sleep. Men are homesick amid this 
sad, mad rush for wealth and place 
and power. The calm of the country 
invites, and we would fain do with less 
things, and go back to simplicity and 
rest our tired heads in the lap of 
Mother Nature.” 

When the deities of old held one of 
their meetings, and the God of Love 
and Friendship was missing, the shep- 
herds were sent out to seek him and 
bring him in, and when they found 
him, they found him a native of the 
hills. A mythical story, to be sure, 



but one which points a moral and has 
held good during the ages. 

God’s first temples were in the coun- 
try under the verdant roofs of trees, 
and I think they are still there. 



THE WORLD’S GOLD. 

F IGURES on the production of gold are 
interesting at this time, and on this 
subject the National City Bank of 
New York, in its monthly circular says: 

It Is estimated from data now at hand 
that the world’s output of gold for 1909 
will be not less than $450,000,000, as com- 
pared with the world’s product for 1908 of 
$484,000,000; and should the present rate 
of annual increase be maintained for the 
next three years it will in 1912 exceed $500,- 
000,000. There is every reason to expect 
that the world’s product will Increase an- 
nually for several years to come. The 
probable life of the mines of the Rand has 
been the subject of much speculation in 
mining circles, the consensus of opinion 
being that these great mines will contribute 
largely to the world’s output of gold for 
at least a quarter of a century. At this 
time there is no Indication of a decline 
in the gold production of the South African 
field. On the contrary, the output from this 
source is growing from year to year. The 
greatest future in the life of these mines is 
represented by the depth at which they can 
be successfully worked. In the mines of 
nearly all other parts of the world heat in- 
creases one degree Fahrenheit for every fifty- 
five vertical feet of depth obtained, while 
in the mines of the Rand the increase of 
heat is only one degree Fahrenheit in 24>5 
vertical feet. This physical condition will 
admit of the successful working of these 
mines to a great depth, and will much pro- 
long the period o$ their productivity 

Taking the world as a whole, the out- 
look for a large and continuous production 
of gold is exceedingly favorable. From the 
discovery of America in 1492 to 1880, in- 
clusive, the world’s production of fcold is 
estimated to have been $6,905,033,000, and 
from 1881 to 1908, Inclusive, the production 
is estimated to have been $6,020,926,000, 
making a grand total since the voyage of 
Columbus of $12,925,968,000. From these 
figures It will be seen that the gold pro- 
duction of the world for the twenty-eight 
years beginning 1881 and ending 1908 was 
only $884,108,000 less than that of the 388 
preceding years. 

There is a popular impression that much 
the greater part of the annual gold pro- 
duct is used in coinage, but this Is an error, 
as only about forty-five per cent, is used 
for monetary purposes, the balance being 
consumed in the arts, the manufactures 
and hoarded. Notwithstanding the great 
Increase in the production of gold In the 
last twenty-eight years, the demand is con- 
stantly growing, and the principal coun- 
tries of Europe have adopted measures to 
conserve as well as to Increase their hold- 
ings of the yellow metal. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 

Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting banker* rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 
this Department. 



ILLEGAL CERTIFICATION OF 
CHECK— BONA FIDE HOLDER. 

FIRST NAT. BANK vs. UNION TRUST 
COMPANY. 

SUPREME COURT OF MICHIGAN, SEPT. 21. 

1909 . 

The statute of Michigan forbidding a 
bank to certify a check unless the drawer 
has the amount thereof on deposit at the 
time does not invalidate the certification 
in the hands of a bona fide holder, even 
though made in violation of the statute.* 
The original holder of a check, who pro- 
cures the same to be certified, may be a 
bona fide holder thereof. 

Where the holder who procures a check 
to be certified knows that the drawer has 
not the amount thereof on deposit at the 
time, and that the certification is made on 
the security of collateral, he is not a bona 
fide holder. 

T^J’cALVAY, J.: Plaintiff recovered 

a judgment in this suit brought 
by it against the City Savings Bank of 
Detroit upon the certification of a check 
for the sum of $175,662.50, drawn on 
defendant bank by Frank C. Andrews, 
payable to plaintiff. Frank C. Andrews 
was a heavy customer of plaintiff bank. 
He dealt largely in stocks and bonds 
upon the New York and eastern mar- 
kets through his brokers in Detroit, 
Cameron Currie & Co. Usually, when 
he made purchases, drafts on Detroit 

•The same rule applies to national banks. 
Thompson vs. St. Nicholas Nat. Bank, 146 
U. S. 340. 



would be made for the amount of the 
purchase, and to these drafts were at- 
tached the certificates of stock pur- 
chased, to be delivered to him when the 
drafts were paid. The transaction 
which occurred on February 5, 1902, 
when this check in suit was given and 
certified, was of this nature: The 

plaintiff on that date wired for Mr. 
Andrews to New York, cash to the 
amount of $75,000. It delivered to him 
three drafts drawn by his brokers 
amounting to $338,162.50, to which 
were attached certificates of stock of 
equal value. Total $413,162.50. In 
payment of this indebtedness it received 
from Mr. Andrews: 

Check of C. Currie & Co. on 



First Nat. Bank $137,500.00 

Check of Frank C. Andrew's on 

Preston Nat. Bank 55,000.00 

Cheek of same on same bank... 45,000.00 
Checfc in suit drawn by An- 
drews on City Savings Bank. 175,662.50 



$413,162.50 



There is no dispute about the 
amount of the cash and stock charged in 
the above statement, or that he delivered 
to plaintiff the checks credited to him. 
When Mr. Andrews parted with pos- 
session of the check, it w r as not certified. 
It was immediately handed to a mes- 
senger of the bank with instructions to 
procure its certification. These in- 
structions were at once obeyed and the 
certification procured. These transac- 
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tions were conducted between Frank G. 
Smith, assistant cashier of plaintiff 
bank, and Frank C. Andrews. Both 
were witnesses in the case. They do 
not agree as to the time the transaction 
occurred, and as to whether the check 
was certified when the drafts and at- 
tached certificates of stock were de- 
livered by the bank to Mr. Andrews. 

The assistant cashier testifies that the 
transaction occurred after 12 o'clock, 
noon; Mr. Andrews that it was at 11 
o'clock a. m. The assistant cashier tes- 
tified that, in accordance with impera- 
tive orders f rom the cashier of the bank, 
and in accordance with what plaintiff 
claims is shown by the testimony was a 
custom known to Mr. Andrews, the 
check was certified before the drafts 
and stock attached were delivered. 

Mr. Andrews testified that the drafts 
and certificates of stock were delivered 
to him before the check was certified. 
Transactions previous to the one of this 
date, and of a similar character, in every 
essential particular, had occurred be- 
tween these parties on each and every 
banking day from and after December 
3, 1901. The actual time over which 
they had extended was longer than this ; 
but by agreement this date was fixed as 
covering a sufficient length of timie for 
the purposes of this case. 

The transactions during that period 
were many and of large amounts; the 
total aggregating six and one-half mil- 
lions of dollars. They occurred after 
12 o'clock, noon, when the clearing 
house closes. They were settled each 
day, usually by checks of different 
parties, as shown in the transaction of 
February 5th, above. The balance of 
the indebtedness of Mr. Andrews was 
paid by a check on the City Savings 
Bank, which, if more than $20,000, was 
by the orders of the cashier of plaintiff 
bank always certified before the securi- 
ties for which it paid were delivered to 
Mr. Andrews. All checks on local 
banks were required by the clearing 
house agreement to pass through it, and 
to be paid only by taking that course. 

All such checks received after 12 
o'clock, noon, would not pass through 
the clearing house until the following 



day. If no other arrangement was 
made, each of the checks referred to, so 
given by Andrews to plaintiff bank, was 
passed through the clearing house and 
paid on the following day. In most in- 
stances some other arransrement was 
made on the morning of the day after 
such checks were taken. During the 
morning of the next day usually An- 
drews would call at the plantiff bank 
and make an arrangement to take up 
the certified check and pay it to a large 
extent by giving plaintiff New York 
Exchange, which was desirable and of 
benefit to plaintiff to the amount of 50 
cents per $1,000. 

Between the dates above mentioned 
plaintiff remitted to New York for Mr. 
Andrews $6,531,312.19- It received ex- 
change from him amounting to $5,242,- 
000, all good and paid. The majority 
of these certified checks taken up by 
Andrews were returned by him to the 
City Savings Bank. On the day of the 
transaction in dispute at 12 o'clock the 
only check at that time given by An- 
drews and held by plaintiff was paid 
through the clearing house. Plaintiff 
at the time the check in this suit was 
taken was not a creditor of Andrews or 
the City Savings Bank. The jury to 
which the case was submitted by the 
court returned a verdict for plaintiff 
for the amount claimed. 

Of the errors claimed by defendant 
and assigned, the first which requires 
consideration is the refusal of the court 
to direct a verdict against plaintiff upon 
the legal propositions stated in the de- 
fendant's second request to charge 
which was denied. Condensed by de- 
fendant in its brief, this request is 
stated as follows: "(1) That the man- 
ner in which the plaintiff obtained the 
certification of the check under dispute 
made the contract of certification one 
solely between the plaintiff, the First 
National Bank, and the City Savings 
Bank, and that the two banks are the 
original and only parties to such con- 
tract of certification. (2) That, conse- 
quently, the question of bona fide own- 
ership of the First National Bank of 
the check, or of the contract of cer- 
tification, does not arise in the case. 
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“The action brought by the plaintiff 
is not based upon the check but is based 
necessarily upon the contract of cer- 
tification between it and the City Sav- 
ings Bank, and therefore the circum- 
stances surrounding the mjaking of the 
contract of certification, in our view of 
it, control the disposition of the case, 
and the conduct of the First National 
Bank or its treatment of the certifica- 
tion after the completion of said certifi- 
cation and their dealings with Andrews 
or Currie, or any other person, in re- 
lation to the securities, cannot change 
the legal effect of the contract of cer- 
tification/' 

It is asserted repeatedly in defend- 
ant’s brief that neither the disputed fact 
as to whether the stocks were delivered 
before or after certification, nor the 
question of the bona fide ownership of 
the check or certification, have any ma- 
terial bearing upon the case. In taking 
this position it would appear that de- 
fendant is relying upon the prohibition 
of the statute against certifying checks 
in the absence of funds to the drawer's 
credit. 

In support of the position taken, this 
statute, as construed by this court and 
authorities cited in support of such con- 
struction, are cited and discussed. Re- 
liance is had upon the case of Union 
Trust Co., Rec’r, vs. Preston Nat. Bank, 
1S6 Mich. 460. In that case plaintiff 
brought suit against defendant to re- 
cover a balance claimed to be due. De- 
fendant sought to set off against this 
indebtedness the sum of $100,000, rep- 
resented by a check of F. C. Andrews 
drawn on plaintiff payable to defendant 
and duly certified. 

At the time of certification Andrews 
was overdrawn $405,000. Defendant 
offered to show that on the day it was 
drawn, and after certification, it re- 
ceived this check in the usual course of 
business, and paid the maker full value, 
and at the time had no notice or knowl- 
edge of any infirmity, or that Andrews' 
account was overdrawn. This evidence 
was excluded; the trial court holding 
that the certification was invalid in the 
hands of a bona fide holder, and direct- 
ed a verdict for plaintiff, for the amount 



of the deposit in defendant's hands. 
The opinion states “the sole question 
presented by this record relates to the 
correctness of this holding.'' This was 
the question decided. This court held 
that a certified check in the hands of a 
bona fide holder for value is valid, al- 
though the maker had no funds in the 
bank when it was certified. 

It is claimed that the case decided 
that as between the original parties to 
the certification the contract of cer- 
tification, in the absence of funds, is 
absolutely void. The opinion discusses 
at considerable length the construction 
of prohibitory statutes, and the legisla- 
tive intent in enacting the section of 
the banking act construed. 

In the opinion it is staged: “The fact, 
however, that the certification is for- 
bidden and made a crime, compels the 
inference that the Legislature intended 
to avoid such certification between the 
original parties, and this it is almost 
necessary to say avoids it in the hands 
of every one not a bona fide holder." 
Upon the face of the opinion it shows 
that this question was not before the 
court. There is no rule better settled 
than that which holds that no case is to 
be considered authority except upon the 
questions actually decided. The case 
relied upon settles the one question 
above stated. 

It is claimed by plaintiff that An- 
drews was one of the original parties to 
this certification. Evidence was offered 
and received, tending to show that, in 
these dealings between the parties, the 
securities, which were to be released to 
Andrews on the payment of the drafts 
to which they were attached, were never 
released until the checks given in pay- 
ment therefor were certified by the de- 
fendant bank, tending to establish a 
custom known to Andrews, and that such 
custom was followed in this case, and 
the check certified before the stocks 
were delivered to Andrews, the effect of 
which evidence was claimed by plaint- 
iff to show an implied request on the 
part of Andrews to the plaintiff to pro- 
cure certification for him. 

The jury decided the question as to 
the time of release and delivery of the 
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stocks in favor of plaintiff. This was 
a material fact as bearing upon the 
question of consideration passings and 
who were the original parties to the cer- 
tification, and one which, in view of the 
evidence in the case upon that question, 
could not well have been decided other- 
wise. 

If the facts are found, as claimed by 
plaintiff, that it procured this certifica- 
tion for Andrews, wherein can such 
procurement be distinguished from a 
case where the certification is procured 
by the maker himself, if it is shown that 
plaintiff is in fact a bona fide holder for 
value? We think there can be no dis- 
tinction made, and that the case comes 
within the rule laid down in Union 
Trust Co. vs. Preston National Bank, 
supra. In such view of the case the 
question of bona fides is necessarily of 
the greatest importance. 

It is urged by defendant that, 
even conceding the certification of the 
check to have been procured by plaint- 
iff at the request of the maker, express 
or implied, such fact would not operate 
to change the status of plaintiff as one 
of the original parties to the certifica- 
tion. Cases are cited in support of this 
proposition. An examination of these 
shows that they were cases brought 
against the drawers of certified checks, 
and were decided against the holders 
when the certifications were procured by 
them, and in their favor when procured 
by the drawers. 

In other words, they are some of the 
leading cases, establishing and affirm- 
ing the doctrine indicated, about which 
there can be no dispute in this State 
since the decision of First National 
Bank vs. Cameron Currie & Co., 147 
Mich. 72, ilO N. W. 499, 9 L. R. A. 
(N. S.) 698, 118 Am. St. Rep. 537. In 
none of these cases was the suit against 
the certifying bank, nor was there any 
dispute as to whose request procured 
the certification. No cases are cited 
which decide that the original holder 
procuring the certification may not be 
a bona fide holder for value. 

This court, in First National Bank 
vs. Cameron Currie & Co., supra, has 
decided that he may be such a holder. 



That case arose from a transaction be- 
tween Andrews and these banks similar 
to the transaction in the case at bar and 
on the following day. The suit was by 
the holder against the indorser. Frank 
C. Andrews drew his check of $50,000 
payable to Currie & Co., who indorsed 
it to plaintiff and secured its certifica- 
tion, and, relying upon it, wired $50,000 
to New York. It was presented for 
payment at the certifying bank, pay- 
ment refused, and the indorser notified 
within the time he would have received 
notice if the check had not been cer- 
tified. 

In deciding that this certification re- 
leased the indorser, the question now 
under consideration was necessarily in- 
volved. At the time the check was cer- 
tified, Andrews' account was overdrawn 
$600,000, and the certification was 
claimed to be fraudulent and criminal. 
To hold that contract legal and binding 
it necessarily followed that the payee 
and indorsee was held to be a bona fide 
holder for value. Counsel for defend- 
ants cite this case as correctly stating 
the law upon the Questions involved, but 
do not agree that this question was nec- 
essarily decided. 

It is claimed that plaintiff charged 
Andrews bonuses and interest because 
checks were taken up by him instead of 
going through the clearing house. . The 
record does not sustain the claim. No 
bonuses were charged or interest paid 
for that reason. The items of interest 
charged were upon the items of cash of 
which he received the immediate use in 
exchange for checks which could not be 
cashed until the day following. 

It is claimed that the court commit- 
ted error in his charge in submitting the 
question of good faith to the jury. A 
careful examination of this part of the 
charge shows that the court stated the 
law correctly. The following upon this 
question is taken from the charge: 
“That the burden is upon the plaintiff in 
this case to show by a preponderance of 
the evidence that it is a bona fide holder 
of the check and the certification there- 
on for value. * * * If, after care- 

ful consideration of all the evidence, 
you are satisfied that the First National 
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Bank, at the time it took the check, un- 
derstood or believed that the certifica- 
tion was not valid, but, on the contrary, 
that it was made when Frank C. An- 
drews did not have money on deposit in 
the City Savings Bank to the credit of 
his account on the books of the bank 
sufficient to meet the amount of the 
check, then your verdict should be for 
the defendant. * * * If you are 

satisfied from all the evidence in this 
case bearing upon this question that on 
the 5th day of February, 1902, the First 
National Bank, or its officers, and more 
especially Frank Smith, its assistant 
cashier, had notice or knowledge of 
facts which would render the act of tak- 
ing the certification of the City Savings 
Bank with the intention to rely upon it 
and collect it, an act of bad faith, or in 
effect dishonest, then the First National 
Bank was not a bona fide holder of the 
certified check, and your verdict should 
be for the defendant. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a man may take a piece of 
commercial paper, relying upon its be- 
ing good, and he is not bound to in- 
quire of the maker of said paper as to 
the facts and circumstances surrounding 
its making, nor as to whether there are 
possible defenses; but, if he have 
knowledge of facts and circumstances 
which would make it dishonest or an act 
of bad faith for him to take the paper 
with the intention to enforce the collec- 
tion thereof, then he is not a holder in 
good faith. 

“So, in this case, if the officers of the 
First National Bank, or either of them, 
had knowledge that the City Savings 
Bank was certifying these checks of 
Frank C. Andrews simply because he 
had deposited collateral in the bank, 
and were not certifying upon money ‘ac- 
tually deposited in the bank and to his 
credit on its books, the First National 
Bank would not be a bona fide holder of 
this certified check.” 

The complaint defendant makes is, 
not that the law is not correctly stated, 
“but that there was failure in making 
the proper application of the principle 
to the case by explaining to the jury 
how notice and knowledge might be es- 



tablished,” etc. Complaint is also made 
to this part of the charge, that the court 
did not charge as requested in three of 
the requests submitted, and that the 
jury were only permitted to consider 
facts and circumstances which in them- 
selves were evidence showing actual 
notice and knowledge. 

These requests were as follows: 
“(12) If the jury find that, at the time 
of the certification of the checks in ques- 
tion, Frank C. Andrews did not have 
actually standing to his credit upon the 
books of the bank the amount of said 
certifications, but that, on the contrary, 
at the times of said certifications the ac- 
count of the said Frank C. Andrews in 
the City Savings Bank was actually 
overdrawn in a large amount, then the 
jury are instructed that the certifica- 
tion, under the circumstances, is in vio- 
lation of the provision of the State 
banking law, and is therefore illegal 
and void, and there can be no recovery 
thereon by the plaintiff, unless the jury 
find that it became the holder thereof in 
good faith, for full value, in the usual 
course of business, without notice of the 
defect or infirmity of the certification 
or the illegality thereof, and the bur- 
den is upon the plaintiff, the First Na- 
tional Bank, to show by a preponderance 
of proof that it became a holder in good 
faith of the said certification, for full 
value, in the usual course of business, 
without any notice of the illegality of 
the certification or of any defect or in- 
firmity therein, before it is entitled to a 
verdict. 

“(IS) The jury are further instruct- 
ed that if they find the facts and cir- 
cumstances attending the use of certified 
checks, drawn by Andrews upon the 
City Savings Bank and purporting to 
be certified by it, and the manner in 
which the plaintiff used and treated 
such certified checks, were such as to 
invite inquiry, they will be sufficient 
upon which to base a finding or conclu- 
sion that the plaintiff bank did not re- 
ceive the certification in question in good 
faith, providing the jury think that the 
plaintiff abstained from making the in- 
quiry with reference thereto from a be- 
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lief or a suspicion that such inquiry 
would disclose, the invalidity and ille- 
gality of the certifications. 

“(14) Notice and knowledge of the 
invalidity and illegality of said certifi- 
cation do not mean express notice or di- 
rect knowledge, but knowledge or the 
means of knowledge to which the party 
willfully shuts his eyes, and either ac- 
tual knowledge of the illegality of the 
certification, or a course of conduct 
upon the uart of the bank in its deal- 
ings with Andrews, and the certified 
checks, from which the jury may find 
that it remained willfully ignorant 
thereof, will defeat the claim of good 
faith ownership by the plaintiff.” In so 
far as the substance of these requests 
were refused, they were not proper to 
be given, as either not being in point, 
or improperly calling attention to and 
emphasizing certain testimony. 

****** 

Judgment affirmed. 



BANKS — BANKER’S LIEN — 
RIGHT OF SET-OFF . 

FURBER et al vs. DANE et al. 

SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, JULY 10, 1909. 

A banker’s lien attaches upon the securi- 
ties and money of the customer deposited 
in the usual course of business for advances 
which are supposed to have been made 
upon their credit. 

But this right to detain for the general 
balance of account may be curtailed by any 
special agreement which shows that it was 
not intended by the parties, nor does it 
exist where the circumstances or the par- 
ticular modes of dealing are inconsistent 
with its existence. 

The right of the bank to apply the bal- 
ance of account to the ratification of a 
debt due from the depositor to the bank 
is in the nature of a set-off and, in the 
absence of agreement the bank will not be 
required to exercise this right for the bene- 
fit of the surety. 

r\ANE, SMITH & CO., a firm of 
stock brokers, having become in- 
solvent, and having made an assignment 
for the benefit of creditors, various per- 
sons made claim to be entitled to sun- 



dry stocks which had been used by the 
brokers as collateral. Among these 
stocks were 200 shares of the Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, which had been de- 
posited by the brokers with the Ameri- 
can Trust Company. 

Sheldon, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : As to the 200 shares in the 

possession of the trust company, it must 
be determined whether that company 
has any lien or right of detention upon 
the balance of the firm’s deposit in its 
hands, and, if so, whether this is a se- 
curity which Raymond and Ho We are 
entitled to have applied for their exon- 
eration towards the payment of the 
trust company’s note. 

There is no doubt that under ordinary 
circumstances a bank has the right to 
apply the deposit of an insolvent debtor 
towards the payment of its claims 
against him. (Wiley vs. Bunker Hill 
Nat. Bank, 183 Mass. 495, 497; Clark 
vs. Northampton Nat. Bank, 160 Mass. 
26; Wood vs. Boylston Nat. Bank, 129 
Mass. 358, 359, 360; Demmon vs. Boyl- 
ston Bank, 5 Cush. 194.) 

This right of detention, or banker’s 
lien, as it is sometimes called, attaches 
upon the securities and money of the 
customer deposited in the usual course 
of business for advances which are sup- 
posed to have been made upon their 
credit. (National Bank vs. Insurance 
Co., 104 U. S. 54, 71, 26 L. Ed. 695.) 
But the right to detain for the general 
balance of account may be controlled by 
any special agreement which shows that 
it was not intended by the parties, nor 
does it exist where the circumstances or 
the particular modes of dealing are in- 
consistent with its existence. (Neponset 
Bank vs. Leland, 5 Mete. 259; Reynes 
vs. ‘Dumont, ISO U. S. 354, 391.) 

Securities pledged to the bank to se- 
cure a specified demand cannot be held 
for other demands though against the 
same debtor. (Hathaway vs. Fall River 
Nat. Bank, 131 Mass. 14; Brown vs. 
New Bedford Institution for Savings, 
137 Mass. 262.) Accordingly the right 
of a bank to apply the deoosit of its 
debtor to the payment of his matured 
indebtedness has been denied if that in- 
debtedness is fully protected by other 
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collateral security. (McKean vs. Ger- 
man American Savings Bank, 118 Cal. 
334, 840; Farmers* Nat. Bank vs. Mc- 
Ferran, 11 Ky. Law Rep. 183; Bolles, 
Modern Law of Banking, 749; Zane, 
Banks and Banking [4th Ed.] 230, 
*281.) And see the cases there cited. 
In our opinion, this is the proper rule. 

But even if the bank could itself ap- 
ply the amount of this deposit to the 
payment of its note, we feel bound to 
aav that these plaintiffs have not the 
right to require it to avail itself of that 
privilege. It is settled in this common- 
wealth, although a different rule has 
been adopted in some other States, that 
this right of a banker is not a lien or a 
right in the nature of a lien. (National 
Mahaiwe Bank vs. Peck, 127 Mass. 298, 
301.) Gray, C. J., said in that case: 
“The bank, being the absolute owner of 
the money deposited, and being a mere 
debtor to the depositor for his balance 
of account, holds no property in which 
the depositor has any title or right of 
which a surety on an independent debt 
due f rom him to the bank can avail him- 
self by way of subrogation. * * * 

The right of the bank to apply the bal- 
ance of account to the satisfaction of 
-such a debt is rather in the nature of a 
aet-off or of an application of pay- 
ments, neither of which, in the absence 
of agreement or express appropriation, 
will be required by the law to be so 
made as to benefit the surety.** And 
for the same reason these plaintiffs are 
not entitled to have the assets mar- 
shaled, and the deposit applied to the 
exoneration of their stock. (See Ticon- 
ic Bank vs. Johnson, 21 Me. 426; Sec- 
ond Nat. Bank vs. Hill, 7 6 Ind. 223; 
Voss vs. German American Bank, 83 
111. 599; Corn Exchange Nat. Bank vs. 
Locher, 151 Fed. 764, 81 C. C. A. 388; 
Webb vs. Smith, 30 Ch. D. 192.) The 
innkeeper’s lien considered in Angus vs. 
McLachlan, 23 Ch. D. 330, is of a dif- 
ferent character. 

Accordingly we are of opinion that 
these plaintiffs cannot have the full 
relief which they seek as to the 200 
shares of stock. 



ACCEPTANCE — ALTERATION — 
DETACHING PAPER MODIFY- 
ING ACCEPTANCE . 

BOTHELL vs. SCHWEITZER, et ai. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEBRASKA, APRIL 

24, 1909. 

A written agreement modifying the terms 
of an accepted bill of exchange and at- 
tached thereto is a part thereof, and cannot 
be lawfully detached without the acceptor’s 
consent. 

Where such paper is unlawfully detached 
from the bill, an innocent holder may, un- 
der the, negotiable instruments law, recover 
according to the terms of the original ac- 
ceptance, but no farther. 

O OOT, J.: Action by an indorsee of 
an accepted bill of exchange. 
Defense that said instrument had been 
altered after its delivery by detaching 
therefrom certain material conditions. 
There was judgment for twenty dollars, 
the amount due according to the entire 
contract between the drawer and ac- 
ceptor, and plaintiff appeals. 

1. The evidence discloses that Con- 
verse the payee of the bill, who was 
also the drawer, sold defendants, who 
are country merchants, a bill of cheap 
watches, and secured the instrument in 
suit payable five months from its date. 
At the same time Converse executed 
and delivered to defendants a written 
agreement that, if sufficient of the 
watches were not sold within five 
months to pay the entire bill, defend- 
ants might return the unsold goods and 
receive credit at the invoice price. One 
of the defendants testified that they re- 
fused to sign the bill of exchange until 
a copy of Converse’s agreement was 
glued thereto, and that their reason for 
this requirement was that they did not 
want the bill to get into the hands of an 
innocent purchaser who might cause 
them trouble. Converse admits making 
the agreement with defendants, but 
denies that it was ever attached to the 
bill of exchange; but the evidence is 
sufficient to sustain the jury’s finding 
in favor of defendants on this point. 
Plaintiff’s deposition was taken, and, 
although he denied notice or knowledge 
of any equities in favor of defendants, 
he did not state that the bill of ex- 
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change when purchased by him did not 
have attached thereto the agreement, nor 
deny detaching it himself. It may be 
questioned whether plaintiff’s testimony 
was sufficiently specific to negative 
guilty knowledge on his part. Conced- 
ing, however, that plaintiff did not par- 
ticipate in nor have knowledge or notice 
of the separation of the agreement 
from the note, we are satisfied that the 
judgment should be affirmed. The note 
and the agreement were parts of the 
same transaction, and together meas- 
ured the rights of the parties. The en- 
tire contract thus made did not abso- 
lutely bind defendants to pay the 
amount of the bill of goods, but only 
to pay in cash, at the end of five 
months, to the extent of the money re- 
ceived by them for the goods sold in 
the meantime, with the privilege of sat- 
isfying the remainder of the bill by the 
return in good condition of the watches 
then in their possession. 

In Palmer vs. Largent, 5 Neb. 223, 
although the case did not turn on that 
point, it was held that a memorandum 
written under a negotiable instrument, 
and qualifying it, is considered part of 
the contract, and, if fraudulently re- 
moved, will vitiate the note in the hands 
of a bona fide holder. In Davis vs. 
Henry, 13 Neb. 497, it was decided that 
if a contract referring to and qualify- 
ing a negotiable instrument is written 
on the same piece of paper with the 
note, and the former is detached with- 
out the maker’s consent, the note will 
be void, even in the hands of an inno- 
cent purchaser. Prof. Bigelow in his 
work on Bills, Notes, and Checks (2d 
Ed.), p. 221, says that marginal terms, 
conditions, and stipulations which are 
intended to be part of the written con- 
tract are treated by the better authori- 
ties as inseparable from the main writ- 
ing to which the signature is given, and 
that no distinction is made by the bet- 
ter authorities between the alteration of 
the body of the note and detaching 
therefrom such marginal agreements. 
In either case the note Is rendered void. 
(See, also, Gerrish vs. Glines, 56 N. H. 
9; Stephens vs. Davis, 85 Tenn. 271, 
more fully reported in 2 S. W. 382; 



Scofield vs. Ford, 56 Iowa, 370; Wait 
vs. Pomeroy, 20 Mich. 425.) Plaintiff 
relies on Yocum vs. Smith, 63 111. 321, 
which was cited with approval by Mr. 
Commissioner Oldham in Humphrey 
Hardware Company vs. Herrick, 72 
Neb. 878. Plaintiff also argues that 
Humphrey Hardware Company vs. 
Herrick, supra, is controlling in the in- 
stant case. In the last cited case a 
negotiable instrument was signed and 
delivered to the payee with appropriate 
blank spaces wherein after such deliv- 
ery the rate and date of interest and 
place of payment were inserted. In the 
opinion of the court on the application 
for a rehearing the decision was prop- 
erly based on the apparent authority 
given by the maker to the payee to fill 
in those blanks. But no such apparent 
authority was given Converse or any 
one else to detach the agreement from 
the bill of exchange. We do not think 
that this is a case where the rule ap- 
plies that, if a person’s negligence in- 
fluences and induces an act whereby an 
innocent man is injured, the culpable 
party must sustain the loss. 

In the case of Scholfield vs. Londes- 
borough, 45 Wkly. Rep. 124, it was held 
that the fact that some space intervened 
between the character “£” and the fig- 
ures “500” in an accepted bill of ex- 
change did not render the acceptor 
liable for £3,500; the figure 3 having 
been fraudulently inserted between said 
character and the figure 5. It is held 
therein that men engaged in business 
transactions are not to anticipate that 
some one will commit a felony. In 
Stephens vs. Davis, supra, a note had 
been executed and conditions qualify- 
ing it were written upon a stub to which 
the note was attached. It was held 
that, although a perforated line sep- 
arated the stub from the note, the 
maker was not bound to anticipate a 
forgery by the separation of the writ- 
ings, and his conduct did not estop him 
from maintaining a defense of altera- 
tion when sued by an innocent holder of 
the detached note. There are authori- 
ties to the contrary, but we are satisfied 
with Davis vs. Henry, supra. If the 
agreement, as testified to by defond- 
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ants, was glued to the note, it could not 
have been detached except by deliber- 
ate, skillful, and painstaking efforts arid 
for the purpose of defrauding the ac- 
ceptors. 

Under the provisions of section 123 
of the negotiable instruments law 
(Laws 1905, p. 421, c. 83 [section 9322, 
Cobbey's Ann. St. 1907]), plaintiff was 
permitted to recover upon the note ac- 
cording to its original terms. Defend- 
ants are willing to deliver to plaintiff 
the unsold watches, and he does not 
have just cause for complaint. 



TAXATION OF BANK DEPOSIT 
' —STATUTE OF VIRGINIA . 

PENDLETON vs. COMMONWEALTH. 

SUPREME COURT OF APPEALS OF VIRGINIA, 
SEPT. 16, 1909. 

Under the statutes of Virginia the bank 
deposits of a non-resident are not taxable. 

'T'HIS was a petition by E. G. Pen- 
*“■ diet on for the correction of a per- 

sonal tax assessment. One of the items 
so assessed was cash in bank. 

Buchanan, J. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : The Attorney-General in- 

sists, however, that, even though the 
plaintiff be not a resident of this State, 
he is liable to the tax assessed upon the 
money he had on deposit in bank in this 
State. 

It is well settled that a general de- 
posit in a bank creates the relation of 
debtor and creditor between the bank 
and the depositor, and that, although it 
is called a deposit, it is a loan, and not 
a bailment. (Robinson vs. Gardiner, 
18 Grat. 509, 510, and cases cited.) It 
is also clear from the provisions of sec- 
tions 487, 489, Code 1904, that money 
deposited in bank, as this was, was not 
treated as “tangible personal estate/* 
and made taxable on that ground, but 
was subject to taxation because the de- 
positor was a person residing within this 
State within the meaning of the tax 
laws. In the case of such resident, 
money belonging to him, whether de- 
posited in a bank in or out of the State, 
is .taxable, but, where he is not such 



resident, his general deposits of his 
own money in a bank of this State are 
not taxable here. (See Commonwealth 
vs. Williams, 102 Va. 778; Selden, 
Trustee, vs. Brooke, Collector, 104 Va. 
832.) 

The order of the circuit court must 
be reversed, and this court will enter 
such order correcting the erroneous as- 
sessment complained of as the circuit 
court ought to have entered. 

Reversed. 



PROMISSOR Y NO TE—STIPULA - 
TION FOR AN ATTORNEY’S 
FEE . 

McCORMICK vs. SWENN. 
SUPREME COURT OF UTAH, JUNE 12. 

1909. 

Where a promissory note contains a pro- 
vision for an attorney’s fee in case of de- 
fault, but the amount thereof is not speci- 
fied, this amounts to an agreement to pay a 
reasonable sum. 

The fact that the amount o£ such fee is 
not specified does not render the note non- 
negotiable. 

'T'HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note which contained the 
following provision: 

In case this note is collected by an at- 
torney, either with or without suit, we here- 
by agree to pay dollars attorney fee. 

Frick, J . (omitting part of the opin- 
ion) : Appellants* counsel further in- 
sists that the note in question was non- 
negotiable upon its face because, if it 
provided for an attorney's fee at all, it 
was for an indefinite and uncertain sum, 
and hence destroyed the certainty re- 
quired in negotiable instruments. Be- 
fore the adoption of the so-called “ne- 
gotiable instruments law,** the authori- 
ties upon this question were in hopeless 
conflict with, perhaps, the greater num- 
ber of cases in favor of holding prom- 
issory notes containing attorney's fee 
clauses as negotiable. Since the adopt- 
ion of that law by a large number of 
States, including Utah, the holdings 
have become more uniform, and it is 
now generally held that a provision in 
a promissory note that the maker there- 
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of will pa- a specific amount named, or 
a certain per cent, of the amount due, 
or a reasonable amount, as an attor- 
ney’s fee, does not affect either the cer- 
tainty or the negotiability of the instru- 
ment. (Selover, Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, § 68; Eaton & Gilbert on 
Commercial Paper, 204-207.) A large 
number of cases are collated by the au- 
thors in the foot notes to which we re- 
fer the reader. (See, also, upon the 
subject generally, 1 Daniels on Nego- 
tiable Instruments, §§ 62, 63a; 4 A. & 
E. Ency. of Law [2d Ed.] 98, 102; 7 
Cyc. 584.) 

It is true that this court, in the case 
of Lippincott vs. Rich, 22 Utah, 196, 
under a statute different from the one 
which was in force when the note in 
question was executed, held that a pro- 
vision in a note to pay a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee rendered the instrument 
uncertain, and hence non-negotiable. 



Section 1554, Comp. Laws, 1907, how- 
ever, expressly provides that a pro- 
vision in a note to pay “with costs of 
collection, or an attorney’s fee, in case 
payment shall not be made at maturity’*’ 
does not make the amount to be paid un- 
certain. This section was adopted in 
1899, while the note passed on in Lip- 
pincott vs. Rich, supra, was executed in 
1890. In view of the change of the 
law, the case of Lippincott vs. Rich, 
supra, cannot be considered as a con- 
trolling influence upon this question, 
and the ruling in that case must be held 
to be superseded by section 1554, supra. 
The doctrine as announced in the case 
of Salisbury vs. Stewart, 15 Utah, 308, 
is therefore applicable, and should pre- 
vail. We are of the opinion therefore 
that* a provision in a promissory note, 
by which the maker agrees to pay a rea- 
sonable sum as an attorney’s fee, does 
not render the note non-negotiable. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



BANKS AND BANKING— CRED- 
ITING CUSTOMER WITH 
AMOUNT OF CHECK— NEGOTI- 
ATION— HOLDER FOR VALUE 
—DISHONOR OF CHECK — 
HONORING SUBSEQUENT 
CHECKS— BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ACT , SECS. 22, 54, 58, 70, 74, 165. 

Bank of British North America vs. 
E. D. Warren & Co. (XIX O. L. 

R. 57.) 

The account of M. at the plaintiffs’ bank 
was $409.53 overdrawn. On May 23 he 
posted to the plaintiffs from Chicago a 
check of W. & Co. for $1,000, dated May 
16, with instructions to place the amount 
to his credit, which the plaintiffs did on 
receipt on May 26 thus leaving a credit 
balance in M.’s favor of $590.47. On the 
same day the plaintiffs sent this check to 
the clearing house for collection but it was 
returned dishonored on May 27, W. & Co. 
having stopped payment on May 23. On 
May 28 certain checks drawn by M. on his 
account came in, which the plaintiffs paid 
and charged up. The plaintiffs again twice 
sent the $1,000 check to the clearing house, 
but it was on each occasion returned un- 
paid, the plaintiffs on each occasion credit- 
ing and debiting M.’s account with the 



$1,000. The plaintiffs now sued W. & Co, 
on the $1,000 check. It was admitted that 
M. had not given consideration for it, and 
that, if he were holder, lie could not re- 
cover on it. 

Held, that the plaintiffs, by crediting 
M.’s account with $1,000 on receipt of the 
check sued on, became holders for value 
of the latter. The position of the plaintiffs 
with reference to the check sued on, became 
fixed when the latter was negotiated to 
them, and nothing which took place sub- 
sequently altered the plaintiffs’ position, ex- 
cept that by the dishonor of the check and 
notice to M. his liability in respect to it 
became absolute, having previously been 
only conditional. 

Held, also, that the interval between May 
16, the date of the check and May 23, the 
date of its being mailed to the plaintiffs, 
was not, in the circumstances, sufficient to 
give the check the character of an overdue 
bill, so as to make it, under sec. 70 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, R. S. C. 19p6, ch. 
119, subject in the plaintiffs’ hands to any 
defect of title affecting it. 

Held, also the sec. 22 of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act applies to checks. 

HT^HE facts of this case appear suffi- 
cient in the Head Note. Judg- 
ment at the trial by Sir William Mu- 
lock, Chief Justice of the Exchequer 
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Division, to the effect that the bank was 
entitled to receiye from the drawer of 
the check the amount of Muggley’s over- 
draw^ account, but could not recover 
more than that sum. 

Judgment: On appeal to the Court 
of Appeal for Ontario, Mr. Justice 
Maclaren delivered the judgment of the 
court, which is very important on the 
subject matter of this action, (Moss, 
C. J. 0.; Osler, Garrow, and Mac- 
laren, JJ. A.) 

The defendants say that the check 
was not negotiable, and the plaintiffs 
have no title. This is based on the fact 
that it was made payable to “H. H. 
Muggley,” simply, and not to his order. 
Section 22 of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, R. S. C., 1906, ch. 119, declares 
that a bill is payable to order which is 
made payable to a particular person, 
and does not contain words prohibiting 
transfer or indicating an intention that 
it should not be transferable. No such 
words appear on this check. Under sec. 
165 of the Act, a check is a bill of ex- 
change drawn on a bank; the provisions 
of the Act applicable to a bill of ex- 
change payable on demand apply to a 
check. There is nothing to take a check 
out of the provisions of sec. 22, so that 
this ground of defence fails. 

The defendants also say that the bank 
is not a holder in due course, having re- 
ceived the check only after it was over- 
due. A holder in due course is defined 
in sec. 56 of the Act as one “who has 
taken a bill, complete and regular on 
the face of it, under the following con- 
ditions, namely: (a) that he became the 
holder of it before it was overdue, and 
(b) that he took the bill in good faith 
and for value, and that at the time the 
bill was negotiated to him he had no 
notice of any defect in the title of the 
person who negotiated it.” 

Was this check overdue when the bank 
received it? The facts are these: Mug- 
gley was a customer of the bank, and, 
his account being overdrawn in the early 
part of May, 1908, to the extent of 
$409.53, the bank were pressing him for 
money. He wrote them from a hotel in 
Chicago on May 23: “Enclosed find 
check No. 251, Traders Bank, E. D. 



Warren & Co., for $1,000; kindly place 
same to my credit.” May 24, Victoria 
Day, being a Sunday, Monday the 25th, 
was kept as a holiday, and on the morn- 
ing of the 26th the bank received the 
check, and at once, as requested, placed 
the full amont to his credit, covering 
his overdraft, and showing a balance of 
$590.47 to his credit. On the 26th it 
was sent for collection through the 
clearing house, and on the 27th returned 
dishonored, as the defendants had on 
the 23rd stopped payment of it. 

Under sec. 70, an overdue bill can be 
negotiated only subject to any defect 
of title affecting it at its maturity, and 
thenceforward no person who takes it 
can acquire or give a better title than 
that which had the person from whom 
he took it. A check or other bill pay- 
able on demand is deemed to be overdue, 
for the purposes of this section, when 
it appears on the face of it to have been 
in circulation for an unreasonable 
length of time. What is an unreason- 
able length of time for such purpose is 
a question of fact. 

This case was tried without a jury, 
and the trial Judge found as a fact, on 
the evidence, that the check had not 
been in circulation an unreasonable 
length of time. It was drawn on a Sat- 
urday in favor of a Toronto business 
man, who, being temporarily in Chicago, 
sent it from his hotel there the follow- 
ing Saturday in the letter above copied. 
There was no delay after this. The 
cases go to snow that even a longer de- 
lay than here without any surrounding 
suspicious circumstances has not been 
considered sufficient to make a check 
stale or overdue. In my opinion, the 
finding of the trial Judge was quite 
right in the circumstances, and no valid 
ground was given for our overruling it. 
(See London and County Banking Co. 
vs. Groome, 8 QBD. 288, and Daniel on 
Negotiable Instruments, sec. 1634.) 

Section 58 of the Act provides (2) 
that “every holder of a bill is prima 
facie deemed to be a holder in due 
course; but if, in an action on a bill it 
is admitted or proved that the accep- 
tance, issue or subsequent negotiation of 
the bill is affected with fraud, duress or 
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force and fear, or illegality, the burden 
of proof that he is such holder in due 
course shall be on him, unless and until 
he proves that, subsequent to the al- 
leged fraud or illegality, value has in 
good faith been given for the bill by 
some other holder in due course/* 

The defendants set up as a defense 
that the check was obtained by Mug- 
gley from them by fraud and without 
consideration, and at the trial the bank 
admitted that Muggley could not re- 
cover on the check. This shifted to 
the bank the onus of proving that they 
had given value in good faith. The good 
faith of the bank was not questioned; 
but it was contended that their placing 
to Muggley *s credit the amount of the 
check and subsequently debiting his ac- 
count with the check when it came back 
dishonored was not a giving of value. 

By sec. 2 (j) of the Act, “value” 
means “valuable consideration,** and by 
sec. 53, “valuable consideration for a 
bill may be constituted by, — (a) any 
consideration sufficient to support a sim- 
ple contract; (b) an antecedent debt or 
liability; such a debt or liability is 
deemed valuable consideration, whether 
the bill is payable on demand or at a 
future time.** 

Here there was not only the antece- 
dent debt, but also the giving of time 
or forbearance, which of itself has been 
held to be a sufficient consideration to 
support a simple contract. The quan- 
tum of the consideration cannot be 
raised by a third party, except only in 
so far as its insufficiency might in cer- 
tain circumstances be evidence of notice 
of defect of title or of want of good 
faith. Credit was driven to Muggley 
for the full face of the check, and by 
treating the check as a deposit or con- 
ditional payment of so much money, 
the bank was estopped from suing him 
for the amount of his overdraft until 
the check was dishonored, when they 
had the right to charge it back to him, 
as he had by indorsing it guaranteed its 
payment, and on its dishonor had be- 
come primarily liable upon it. The 
shortness of the time for which the for- 
bearance or suspension of the right to 
sue existed does not prevent its being a 



valuable consideration within the mean- 
ing of the section: (See Surrie vs, Misa, 
L. R. 10 Ex. 153; Leake on Contracts, 
5th ed., p. 7.) 

Value having been once given for the 
bill, the holder is deened to be a holder 
for value as regards all parties to the 
bill who became parties prior to such 
time: sec. 54. 

The evidence shows that the bank 
sent the check in question for collection 
through the clearing house also on May 
30 and June 4, on each occasion credit- 
ing Muggley *s account with the $1,000 
and debiting him with the amount when 
it was returned dishonored. The bank 
also subseauently paid three checks of 
his which aggregated $456.75. I am of 
opinion that none of these circum- 
stances, however, had any legal effect 
upon the position of the parties. The 
bank must stand or fall on their rights 
as they existed when they became the 
holders on the morning of May 26. I 
do not see that their action in subse- 
quently honoring Muggley*s checks can 
be looked at as affecting the defend- 
ants, except possibly as showing belief 
in the position that they were the hold- 
ers of the check and could look to the 
defendants for its payment. 

It was also alleged by the defendants 
that in an interview between Mr. War- 
ren and the manager of the plaintiff 
bank, the latter said to him that he had 
nothing to do with them. Mr. Warren 
says: “I thought he mteant he had 

nothing to do with E. D. Warren & 
Co. He would not look to us for it. 
He would look to Mr. Muggley/' The 
bank manager had no recollection of the 
interview. The point was not very 
strongly urged upon us. But, even if it 
went much farther it would not be suffi- 
cient to release the defendants from lia- 
bility. The holder of a bill may re- 
nounce his rights against any party to it, 
but this must be in writing unless the 
bill is delivered up, neither of which 
took place here: see sec. 142. 

The learned trial Judge held that on 
crediting Muggley with the amount of 
the check the bank became holders in 
due course of the check; but that when 
the check came back dishonored, and 
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the bank charged it up to Muggley, 
they thereafter held it only as collateral 
security for the amount which Muggley 
owed, and that if the defendants had 
then paid the bank that sum they would 
hare been entitled to have their check 
delivered up to them. 

While I fully agree with the first of 
these positions, I find myself, with great 
respect, unable to agree with the latter 
part. I think the position of the bank 
with reference to the check became fixed 
when the check was negotiated to them, 
and that nothing which took place sub- 
sequently altered their position, except 
that at that time Muggley was only 
conditionally liable to them, and by the 
dishonor of the check and notice to him 
his liability became absolute. 

Paget, in his work on Banking, 2nd 
ed., discusses this question in ch. 19, and 
says that where a banker takes a check, 
bill, or note for value, there is no ques- 
tion of lien. If he receives it in reduc- 
tion of an ascertained overdraft, or if 
he credits it as cash, the absolute prop- 
erty vests in him, and so excludes lien. 
He goes on to say, p. 306: “But he ac- 
quires the higher rights of a transferee 
for value. He can sue for the full 
amount of the instrument, because in 
the case of a holder for value the Court 
will not go into the quantum of the 
consideration.” 

The bank continued to be holders in 
due course, and as such holders had, by 
sec. 74, the right to sue on the check in 
their own name, and by that section 
they held it free from any- defect of 
title, and from all personal defences, 
and became entitled to enforce payment 
in full against all parties liable on it. 
When they recovered the whole or any 
part of the amount of the check, they 
were bound to place the same to the 
credit of Muggley, as the check was 
negotiated to them on that condition. 
The admission made by the bank at the 
trial that Muggley could not recover 
from the defendants on the check did 
not in any way bind Muggley, and was 
only for the purposes of this suit. If 
the bank were, as they asserted, holders 
in due course, the admission could not 
hurt them ; but in any event it could not 



possibly affect Muggley, as he is no 
party to this suit, and we have no right 
in his absence to deal with or dispose of 
his rights, or to take the account be- 
tween him and the defendants. If a 
bank should give up to the drawer a 
bill or the maker of a note which had 
been negotiated to or discounted by 
them such bill or note, on receiving f rom 
the drawer or maker the amount due to 
them by the negotiator or discounter, 
they would frequently find themselves 
in trouble. 

We are not in the present case called 
upon to consider or decide what is to 
become of the money after it has been 
collected by the bank. It may well be 
that the defendants may be able to show 
that they are entitled to the balance of 
the money after the bank have been 
paid what is owing to them by Mug- 
gley; but that must be in a proceeding 
to which all those interested are parties, 
and should not be disposed of or dealt 
with in the present action. 

The result is that the plaintiffs’ ap- 
peal should be allowed, and the defend- 
ants’ cross-appeal dismissed, both with 
costs; and judgment entered in favor 
of the plaintiffs for $1,000, interest 
from the date of dishonor, and costs. 



BILLS AND NO TES — PROMIS- 
SORY NOTE— IRREGULAR IN- 
DORSEMENT — “HOLDER IN 
DUE COURSE”— A VAL — COL- 

LA TERAL A GREEMENT — ES- 
TOPPEL-STATUTE OF 
FRAUDS— BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE ACT, SEC . 131. 

McDonough vs. Cook (In the Court of 
Appeal, XIX O. L. R.) 

The plaintiff brought actions on two 
promissory notes, for $6,000 and $3,000 res- 
pectively, made by G. J. C. and W. C. K. 
as makers, and payable to the order of the 
plaintiff as payee. The notes were in- 
dorsed by the defendant J. S. C. before 
they were delivered to the plaintiff, who 
subsequently indorsed them. The notes 
were given in renewal of a note for $8,000 
between the same parties, which also had 
been indorsed by the plaintiff subsequently 
to the indorsement by J. S. C. By a sealed 
agreement of the same date as the $8,000 
note (May 21, 1907), which was executed 
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by J. S. C. and the other parties, it was 
stated that the note was given as security 
for the price of certain mining claims pur- 
chased by him in company with G. J. C. 
and W. C. K. from the plaintiff, and that 
J. S. C. was “the indorser of the note:” 

Held, that J. S. C. was liable on the 
notes. 

Per Osier and Maclaren, JJ. A., that 
J. S. C. was liable to the plaintiff as “to 
a holder in due course,” within the mean- 
ing of R. S. C. 1906, ch. 119, sec. 131. 

'T'HE plaintiff seeks to recover 
^ against the defendant, J. S. Craw- 
ford, upon two promissory notes, dated 
August 9 , 1907, for $2,000 and $6,000, 
respectively, made by the defendants, 
George J. Cook and W. C. Kilpatrick, 
payable at one and two months to the 
order of Roderick McDonough, the 
plaintiff, and indorsed by the defendant, 
Crawford. The plaintiff, the payee, did 
not indorse the notes until they were 
presented at the bank for payment, and 
then only for the purpose of protest. 
Judgment has been signed in each of 
the cases against the makers. These 
two notes were given as a renewal of 
an $8,000 note, dated May 21, 1907, 
payable on July 22, after date, made by 
the same makers, payable to the order 
of the plaintiff and also indorsed by the 
defendant, J. S. Crawford — McDon- 
ough, the payee, not having indorsed 
the same until after Crawford. The 
last mentioned note was given as secur- 
itv for the payments under two agree- 
ments of the same date. Under the 
first agreement McDonough and others 
sold and transferred to W. C. Kilpat- 
rick, one of the makers of the note, 
twenty-one mining claims for the price 
or sum of $8,000, payable $1,500 on 
June 22, 1907, and $6,500 on July 2, 
1907. The second agreement of the 
same date was made between the plaint- 
iff, Roderick McDonough, and W. C. 
Kilpatrick, George J. Cook, and J. S. 
Crawford. Although it is not very 
clearly expressed, it would appear from 
the second agreement that McDonough 
acted as trustee to receive the purchase 
money for himself and the other parties 
interest. 

This agreement contains the follow- 
ing clauses: 

“1. That as security for the making 



of said payments hereinbefore referred 
to, the said W. C. Kilpatrick in addition 
to transferring certain mining stock, in 
company with George J. Cook and in- 
dorsed by J. S. Crawford, makes a 
promissory note for $8,000, payable to 
the order of the said R. McDonough, 
two months after date, at the Bank of 
Ottawa, at Powassan. 

“ 2 . And it is further understood and 
agreed by the said R. McDonough and 
the said W. C. Kilpatrick, George J. 
Cook, and J. S. Crawford, that the said 
note for $8,000 is given merely as se- 
curity and upon payment of the said 
$1,500 on June 22, and the $6,500 on 
July 22, 1907, the said note shall be de- 
livered into the hands of the said J. S. 
Crawford without any further payment 
therefor than the above-mentioned pay- 
ment of $1,500 and $6,500, respectively. 

“3. And it is further understood and 
agreed between the parties hereto that 
in the event of the said J. S. Crawford, 
the indorser of the note, having to pay 
the same, the title to the said mining 
claims shall revert to him without any 
further payment therefor/' 

This agreement was signed and sealed 
by all the parties, including Crawford. 

Judgment (Moss, C. J . O.; Osler, 
Garrow, Maclaren, and Meredith, 
JJ. A.): The plaintiff, as the payee 

of two promissory notes for $6,000 and 
$2,000, recovered judgment against the 
makers, and also against the defendant, 
Crawford, who had indorsed the notes 
before they had been delivered to the 
plaintiff. • From this judgment Craw- 
ford has appealed, on the ground that 
his indorsing in this manner did not 
make him liable to the plaintiff. 

The trial Judge was of opinion that 
the case came within the decision of 
Robinson vs. Mann, 31 S. C. R. 484, 
which was binding upon him, and that 
the appellant was estopped from deny- 
ing that he was an indorsee of the notes 
sued upon, by virtue of the admissions 
made by him in an agreement under 
seal, to which the plaintiff and the de- 
fendants were parties. 

It was argued before us, on behalf of 
the appellant, that Robinson vs. Mann 
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did not apply, but that the present case 
fell under the English and Canadian 
authorities, which held that a party who 
signed a bill or note before the payee 
did not become liable to him, and that 
the payee could not become a holder in 
due course or claim the benefits of sec. 
56 of the Imperial Act or of section 131 
of the Canadian Act of 1890, inasmuch 
as it could not be said that the bill had 
been “negotiated” to him — being merely 
issued to him, but not negotiated. 

Before the Act of 1890 such an in- 
dorsement was well known in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec as an “aval,” and the 
party so signing was liable under art. 
2311 of the Civil Code, without notice 
of dishonor. In Ontario and the other 
Provinces, where a stranger to a note 
indorsed as warrantor for the maker, 
the method adopted was for the payee 
to indorse “without recourse” above 
such warrantor, who would then be lia- 
ble to him and to subsequent holders or 
indorsee. 

When sec. 56 of the bill of 1890 was 
* under discussion in the Senate, it was 
decided to recognize such indorsement 
and to adopt the Quebec doctrine, but 
to treat the “aval” as an ordinary in- 
dorser, and give him notice of dishonor. 
In order to accomplish this there were 
added to sec. 56 of the Imperial Act 
the words, “and is subject to all the 
provisions of this Act respecting in- 
dorsers,” making that section read: 
“Where a person signs a bill otherwise 
than as a drawer or acceptor, he there- 
by incurs ,the liabilities of an indorser 
to a holder in due course, and is subject 
to all the provisions of this Act respect- 
ing indorsers.” 

In Duthie vs. Essery (1895), 22 A. 
R. 191, where this Court gave judg- 
ment in favor of an indorsee, who had 
indorsed the note sued upon before the 
payee, Burton, J. A., described the old 
practice of the payee indorsing such a 
note “without recourse” above the sig- 
nature of the warrantor as a clumsy 
contrivance and unnecessary. 

But, even if there were uncertainty as 
to the effect of the language of the Im- 
perial Act on the point, I consider that 
any ambiguity was removed from sec. 



56 in the Canadian Act by the added 
words above quoted. In construing 
this section of our Act according to the 
rule laid down by Lord Herschell, in 
Bank of England vs. Vagliano Brothers 
(1891), A. C. 107, at p. 144, by asking 
in the first instance, what is its natural 
meaning, uninfluenced by other consid- 
erations, it seems to me that the proper 
interpretation of the Act has been given 
by the trial Judge. 

The case, however, is concluded by an 
authority binding upon us, Robinson vs. 
Mann, 31 S. C. R. 484, which I am un- 
able to distinguish from the present 
case. There it was expressly held that 
the indorsement which we have in this 
case, and which was known in French 
commercial law as an “aval,” was a form 
of liability adopted by the statute into 
English law. 

It is true that since the decision in 
Robinson vs. Mann the Act has been re- 
cast, and what was formerly the first 
part of sec. 23 has been placed before 
what was formerly sec. 56, the section 
thus formed being now sec. 131 of R. S. 
C. 1906, ch. 119. The words thus pre- 
fixed are: “No person is liable as draw- 
er, indorser, or acceptor of a bill who 
has not signed it as such.” I do not 
think this re-arrangement of these sec- 
tions has in any way altered the law, 
certainly not adversely to the plaintiff. 

This being the case of a note, and 
there being no drawer, the defendant, 
not having signed as maker, is subject 
to all the provisions of the Act respect- 
ing indorsers. Even if the plaintiff 
were not a holder in due course, but 
only a holder for value, which he is 
proved to have been, I am of opinion 
that he would be entitled to recover un- 
der our Act. 

But there is more. The plaintiff is 
entitled also to recover on the ground 
of estoppel. In an agreement under 
his hand and seal to which the plaintiff 
was a party, the defendant declared 
that the original note for $8,000, of 
which the notes sued upon are renewals, 
and which was precisely in the same 
form, was “indorsed” by him, and that 
he was the “indorser” of the note. 

The appeal should be dismissed. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



REAL ESTATE NOTES AS COL- 
LATERAL. 

Cairo, III., Nov. 5, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: We have been informed by a na- 
tional bank examiner that the Supreme 
Court has decided that it was illegal for 
national banks to accept as collateral se- 
curity notes which were secured by real 
estate. Can you give us any information 
concerning such a decision, and oblige. 

Cashier. 

Answer: We do not know of any 

such decision. The Supreme Court of 
the Uhited States has frequently de- 
cided that a National bank has no au- 
thority to take a mortgage or other lien 
upon real estate as security for con- 
temporaneous loans; this can be done 
only to secure a debt previously con- 
tracted. (Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. S. 
621; Reynolds vs. Crawfordsville Bank, 
112 U. S. 405.) But the court does not 
appear to have passed upon the precise 
question mentioned in the inquiry. 

The principle applicable to the case, 
however, would appear to be plain. If 
the parties on the notes are responsible 
and the paper is good independently of 
the real estate security, and they are 
taken solely upon the credit of the per- 
sonal responsibility of the parties there- 
to, the fact that they are also secured 
by a lien upon real estate would not 
make them objectionable; but, on the 
other hand, if the real estate is the 
security upon which the bank relies, and 
the notes are not sufficient without se- 
curity, then very obviously the trans- 
action would be illegal. 



COLLECTION — LIABILITY OF 
TRANSMITTING BANK. 

Red Wino, Mink., Nov. 8, 1909. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Some few months ago we had a 
check which had been sent by us for credit 
charged back to our account, and as the 
circumstances were rather unusual I was 
somewhat in doubt as to just whom the 
loss would legally fall on. The circum- 
stances were as follows: 



“A** doing business in small town in the 
State of Washington purchased goods from 
a firm doing business in small town in 
Minnesota whom we call “B”. When the 
bill was due “A” drew his check on “C” 
his local bank, in favor of “B”. In due 
course “B” received the check and deposited 
with his local bank “D”. On the day on 
which it was received “D” forwarded the 
check for credit to his correspondent in 
St. Paul which we will designate as “E”. 
“E” sent it direct to “C” for collection 
return. “C” charged the check to “A’s” 
account, who had money to his credit, and 
within a short time “A” had his book 
balanced and received his check cancelled. 
In the meantime “C” did not remit for 
the check and in the course of a month 
went into bankruptcy. On hearing that 
such was the case “E” notified “D” that 
he had charged the amount of the check 
to his account. The different parties in- 
terested make the following claims: 

“A” paid by check, and has his check 
returned from the bank paid. 

“B” says, “I received a check from ‘A’ 
which ‘A’ says has been paid why should 
I be responsible.” 

“C” goes into bankruptcy. “E” presented 
claim and received small dividend which has 
been credited to “D”. Nothing more can 
be looked for from that source. 

“D” stands between “B” and “E”. 

“E” says they only acted as agent for 
“D” and are not responsible for the amount. 

The amount is not large but I would 
like an opinion from some one who has 
had experience with such matters. If the 
check had been protested or returned un- 
paid there would be no difference of 
opinion, but “B” says the check I de- 
posited has been paid, why should I lose it? 

President. 

Answer: In this case the liabilities 

of the parties must depend upon the 
condition of bank C intermediate its re- 
ceipt of the check and its suspension. 
The general rule is that the bank on 
which a check is drawn is not a suitable 
agent to which to transmit the same for 
collection. 

In Merchants National Bank vs. 
Goodman, (109 Pa. St. 422) the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania said : 
“We think the principle may be stated 
as a true one that no firm, bank, cor- 
poration, or individual can be deemed a 
suitable agent, in contemplation of law, 
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to enforce in behalf of another a claim 
against itself. * * * We interpret 

the cases to which we have referred as 
establishing the rule of transmission to 
a suitable correspondent or agent to 
mean that such suitable agent must, 
from the nature of the case, be some 
other than the party who is to make the 
payment. By no other rule can the 
rights of indorsers be protected if it is 
the interest of the party who is to make 
the payment to hinder, postpone, or de- 
feat payment. This imposes no hard- 
ship on the institution undertaking to 
transmit for collection, which can al- 
ways protect itself by stipulating that 
special instructions by the depositor 
shall be given which will save the col- 
lecting bank from all risk or peril.” 
(See also Drovers Nat. Bank vs. Pro- 
vision Co., 117 111. 100; German Nat. 
Bank vs. Burn, 12 Colo. 539.) 

The rule is also well established that 
where paper is not heard from within a 
reasonable time, the duty of the col- 
lecting bank is to make inquiries con- 
cerning it and to notify the customer 
of the delay or loss; and failing to do 
this, the bank will be guilty of negli- 
gence and will be liable to the customer 
for any injury occasioned to him 
thereby. 

Bank E, therefore, was negligent in 
two respects; first, in sending the check 
direct to C; and, second, in failing to 
make inquiry when it received no re- 
turns from the check. But it may still 
be that notwithstanding this negligence 
no harm resulted from it. 

The condition of C might have been 
such that it could not have made pay- 
ment, even if the check had been pre- 
sented through some other agency, and 
that the money could not have been col- 
lected even though E had performed its 
full duty as a collecting agent. But if 
during the period of thirty days before 
its suspension C was paying all checks 
presented, as was probably the case, 
then very plainly the loss could be im- 
puted to the negligence of E, and E 
would be liable for the amount. 



FRENCH NATIONAL BANK BASED 
ON NEW IDEA. 

A PROJECT which would make the 
French treasury a bank of deposit 
for anybody who desires to pay his 
bills through the medium of checks, has 
been submitted to the Chamber by M. Mil- 
lerand, minister of public works. It seems 
likely to be popular, at least at the be- 
ginning. 

It is pointed out that it will place many 
needed millions in control of the govern- 
ment because of the w r ell known frugality 
of the French people, and will induce a 
great number of depositors to maintain bal- 
ances of considerable amount in its hands, 
especially as it is proposed to allow them 
a moderate interest. On the other hand, 
the government will exact from each de- 
positor a fixed security fund of about $20 
and a small tax on sums paid or transferred 
by order of the depositor. 



NEW NICKEL COIN BEARING 
HEAD OF WASHINGTON. 

D IES have been prepared by the en- 
gravers of the United States Mint in 
Philadelphia for a proposed United 
States flve-cent piece bearing the head 
of George Washington, to take the place of 
the nickels now in circulation. 

It cannot be said yet whether the govern- 
ment will adopt this coin or not. Many 
hundred dies have been made for coins 
never accepted, but if this portrait coin 
follows the new Lincoln penny it will be 
the first coin in actual authorized circu- 
lation to carry the head of Washington; 
yet several pattern coins bearing it have 
been circulated. 

Washington himself refused to allow such 
a coin to be issued during his lifetime. 
He said it was a “monarchical” custom, not 
fitting in a republic. 

Yet his head has adorned pattern coins 
issued in small numbers, but never 
adopted officially since 1783, when some 
5,000 to 10,000 by a well known designer 
named Wyon were struck off. As late as 
1863 a pattern for a two-cent piece bearing 
his head was made, and in 1866 a series of 
pattern five-cent pieces with his head upon 
them was designed, but never circulated. 

This particular coin has been designed 
either by Engraver Morgan or Barber, of 
the mint. Specimens to be struck off soon 
will be submitted to the treasury depart- 
ment in Washington. The adoption of the 
coin rests with the treasury department. 
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THE PRESSURE ON EUROPEAN MARKETS. 



HHHE action of the Imperial Bank 
*■* of Germany in raising its rate 
rapidly early in October to five per 
cent., and the similar action of the 
Bank of England, in advancing from 
two and a half to five per cent, within 
two weeks, has naturally been the chief 
subject of discussion in the European 
financial press. During the last 
twenty years the Bank of England 
rate has been advanced from three per 
cent, fourteen times. On three of 
these occasions the advance was only 
one-half of one per cent, and on the 
other eleven was one per cent. The 
fact that the advance just made was 
justified by market conditions was in- 
dicated by the inability of the bank to 
obtain the gold coming into the mar- 
ket at lower rates and by the advance 
in the private rate of discount. 

Great as has been the production of 
gold in recent years, the demand for it 
at principal European banks of issue 
has been keen this autumn. The great 
banks of the Continent seem to be 
strengthening their reserves to an un- 
usual degree, urged on apparently by 
secret misgivings as to domestic and 
foreign politics. The South American 
countries, moreover, are becoming 
larger takers of gold since the growth 
in their economic resources has en- 
abled thorn to invest a part of their 
savings in an adequate currency. As 
far back as the beginning of October, 
it was noted by the “London Statist" 
that Brazil was taking more than 
$5,000,000 in gold from Europe and 
that Egypt w’ould be an active com- 
petitor. It w r as declared that Brazil 
was able to take this large amount, be- 
cause her coffee planters were eagerly 
886 



competing with olle another in the 
sale of their product and because the 
boom in rubber was establishing strdng 
balances in favor of Brazil. Upon the 
subject of Egypt, it was stated in the 
“Statist" of October 2: 

“The prospect is that the Egyptian 
demand will be large. It will be recol- 
lected that for a considerable number 
of years before the recent panic Egypt 
took regularly every autumn large 
amounts of gold. When the panic 
came her ability to take gold was less- 
ened, and last autumn the depression 
in Egypt was so great that much less 
gold was taken than had been antici- 
pated. Furthermore, at the beginning 
of this year it will be remembered that 
an unusually large amount of gold was 
sent back from Egypt. Over and 
above all this, there have been two ex- 
ceedingly good Niles. In consequence, 
the cotton crop is very good, and, as 
our readers know, the price of cotton 
is also good. It seems, therefore, rea- 
sonable to conclude that the Egyptian 
demand this season will be larger than 
usual. 

“Up to the present about a million 
and a quarter, or somewhat more, in 
gold, has been shipped to Egypt. 
Estimates vary considerably as to the 
further amount that will be required. 
But a very high authority thinks that 
the total taken this year will be from 
four to five millions sterling. Not 
only was the amount of gold in the 
country reduced by the large amount 
sent back early this year, and not only 
is the cotton crop exceedingly good 
and the price high, but there are in 
every direction signs of revival. Trade 
is unquestionably better than it was. 
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and as the new cotton crop comes to 
market, and the fact is realized that 
the country is on the high road to pros- 
perity, there is likely to be a revival of 
speculation. For all these reasons the 
authority referred to estimates that the 
total amount taken will not be less 
than four millions, and very probably 
may reach five millions sterling.” 

Upon the subject of the general 
pressure for the yellow metal after the 
advance in discount rates, it was stated 
in the “Statist” of October 16 : 

“The foreign exchanges have been 
moving in favor of this country, and 
probably will move still further in its 
favor. It is too early, of course, to 
speak with confidence yet. But the 
movement undoubtedly is in our favor, 
and is likely to become more so. The 
rise in the rate will not check the de- 
mands of such countries as Egypt, 
which require gold for the gathering 
in and marketing of their crops. It 
would, indeed, be unfortunate if it 
did, for a disturbance of the garnering 
of ' the crops would impoverish the 
countries in question, and through 
them the whole world. But where gold 
shipments are not necessary for mov- 
ing the crops it is probable that the 
rise in the rate here will stop, or at all 
events postpone, them. Russia, for 
example, has been competing with the 
Bank of England for some time past 
for the gold offering in the open mar- 
ket in London. Russia is favored by 
an exceedingly abundant harvest this 
year, and, consequently, she is in a 
position to take gold if she requires it. 
But it does not appear that she really 
requires it to move her crops, since the 
gold reserve against her note circula- 
tion seems to be adequate. Assuming 
that she does not require more gold for 
moving her crops, it is evidently ad- 
visable, even in her own interests, not 
to push rates up further, since by so 
doing she would tend to lower the 
prices of her own securities, and, 
consequently, to diminish her own 
credit. . . . 

“Brazil, for reasons which we re- 
cently explained in this journal, has 



been taking gold. But it is reasonable 
to anticipate that she will either cease 
altogether doing so, or else postpone 
her action, until the New Year, for it 
does not seem as if she is in real need 
of additional gold. Germany, again, 
is hardly in a position to take gold. 
She is already largely indebted to 
other countries, and her action in put- 
ting up rates recently has been rather 
to retain the gold she has than to at- 
tract more. Regarding Argentina, it is 
altogether too soon yet to offer any 
definite opinion. On the one hand, all 
the evidence before us goes to shove 
that the area under crops, taking it 
altogether, will about equal that of last 
year. Assuming that the crops also 
will equal those of last year, then 
Argentina will be in a position to take 
a considerable amount of gold should 
she so desire. But it has to be recol- 
lected, firstly, that the crops were sown 
late, that locusts have already made 
their appearance, and that the later 
the crop is the more it is exposed to 
damage by locusts.” 



DEMAND FOR CAPITAL IN 
LONDON. 

'T'HE applications for the issue of 
new capital by English joint- 
stock companies declined somewhat 
during the third quarter of the year. 
As the situation is described by the 
“London Economist” of October 2 
last: 

“The third quarter of the year is al- 
ways a comparatively slack time for 
company promoters, but this year the 
total amount offered for subscription 
in the three months was over £27,- 
000,000, an unusually large figure, 
which brings the nine months’ total up 
to nearly £150,000,000. It is, how- 
ever, clear that the extraordinary rush 
of borrowers which marked the first 
fifteen months of a low bank rate is 
now growing slacker, and that the de- 
mands for new capital should soon be 
returning to their normal level. This 
ought to help the stock exchange, for 
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the weakness of last year was gen- 
erally attributed to the enormous sums 
of money diverted from existing mar- 
kets to new securities, and it will be 
interesting to see how prices move 
when the investor is no longer tempted 
by three or four alluring prospectuses 
in every paper. At present, it is only 
in specialties like rubber that the com- 
pany promoter is doing more business 
than usual/' 

Applications for New Capital. 

The amount of capital applied for 
by quarters for the past three years 
has been as follows: 

1907 1908 1909 

£ £ £ 

1st q’rter 49,428,600 45,287,900 64,238,400 

2nd q’rter 40,304,600 64,385,600 56,835,200 

3rd q’rter 15,631,400 31,451,800 27,694,400 

4th q’rter 18,265,400 50,988,400 

Total.. 123,630, 000 192,203,700 148,768,000 

Commenting upon these figures, the 
“Economist” declares : 

“The British Government borrowed 
nothing in the past quarter, and only 
.£3,840,000 in the nine months; Brit- 
ish railways have not made a public 
offer of any stock at all, and British 
municipalities have taken less than 
£5,000,000 in the whole three quarters. 
The fact that the Government and the 
municipal authorities have been more 
moderate than usual in their borrow- 
ings is all to the good, for it undoubt- 
edly denotes a revival of sound finance 
in both departments of English public 
life. But there still remains the fear 
of an issue of Irish Land stock, and 
until the operations of the ill-conceived 
Wyndham Act are fully completed the 
market will always have these chunks 
of gilt-edged stocks hanging over it, 
and depressing prices. Neither for- 
eign nor colonial Governments were 
particularly free borrowers in the last 
quarter, but in the nine months they 



have taken altogether £47,000,000, 
against £28,000,000 last year, while, 
in addition, £15,000,000 have gone to 
foreign and colonial municipalities. 
Much of this money, of course, was 
borrowed for reproductive purposes, 
and some of it was taken by large 
cities with comparatively small debts; 
but the readiness to borrow shown by 
some small colonial municipalities is 
not a thing to be encouraged by capi- 
talists in London. Apart from Govern- 
ment and municipal loans, by far the 
most interesting item in this table is 
the large amount raised by rubber com- 
panies, which accounted for £2,434,000 
in the third quarter, and £3,3 72,000 in 
the nine months. The industrial de- 
velopments indicated by these figures 
can be estimated from the fact that in 
the four years 1905-8 the amount 
raised by rubber companies was only 
£3,800,000, so that in the past nine 
months the English investor has put 
into new rubber companies almost as 
much as he invested in the previous 
four years. Whether the boom is over- 
done or not is a question that we need 
not touch on here, but it must be point- 
ed out that the companies' finance has 
on the whole been remarkably sound, 
the promoters’ profits being in most 
cases moderate, and the capital small.” 



ECONOMY OF GOLD IN EUROPE. 

A N interesting comparison of the 
^ amount of gold upon which dif- 
ferent banking systems do business is 
made in the “London Economist” of 
October 9 last. Using statistics pre- 
pared by the National Monetary Com- 
mission of this country, the following 
table is obtained of the increase in 
gold in the United States Treasury 
and in the three leading European 
banks : 



Country. 



1878 



1908 Inc. 



United States $130,000,000 $1,010,000,000 $880,000,000 

England 110,000,000 180,000,000 70,000,000 

France 190,000,000 590,000,000 400,000,000 

Germany 50,000,000 190,000,000 140,000,000 
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Commenting upon these figures and 
upon the experience of America in the 
panic of 1907, the “Economist” de- 
clares : 

“Advocates of a larger gold reserve 
may possibly see in these figures an 
argument for increasing the English 
stock of the metal. But the banking 
value of a stock of gold is the use that 
you can make of it, and if more can be 
done with 200 millions than with 1,000 
millions, then the 200 millions stock is 
the more valuable of the two. And 
that is exactly the result of a central 
bank system like our own. To demon- 
strate the efficacy of such a system we 
need not go beyond the chart from 
which we have already quoted. Let us 
take as an illustration the figures of 
the year 1907. That was, of course, 
the year of the ‘currency famine* in 
the United States, when the American 
bankers pulled themselves out of their 
troubles by shipping enormous quanti- 
ties of gold from London. America 
with 920 million dollars of gold in her 
Treasury was borrowing from Eng- 
land, which had only 195 millions in 
the Bank; the country with the small 
stock was supplying the country with 
the large, and at the same time carry- 
ing on her own banking business un- 
hampered and uninterrupted. The 
curious irony of the position can be 
shown by two or three figures: 

Average Stock of Gold ix Milliox 
Dollars. 

Bank of American American 





England. Treasury. 


Excess. 


1906 . 


.... 190 


820 


+ 630 


1907 . 


.... 195 


920 


+725 




1 + 


-H00 


+ 95 



The average stock of gold in the 
American Treasury was larger in 1907 
than in any previous year, and yet all 
sorts of emergency currency were be- 
ing devised by banks and private indi- 
viduals; workmen could not be paid 
their wages in cash, and it was almost 
impossible to transfer money from one 
city to another. If the gold Preserve is 
concentrated instead of being scattered 
a ten per cent, reserve of gold will be 



worth more than a twenty-five per cent, 
reserve, and the interest saved can be 
applied to the improvement of the 
business or the choice of more liquid 
assets.” 



FEATURES OF FRENCH BANKING. 

A N interesting account of some of 
the differences between French 
banking methods and those of Eng- 
land is given in the “London Econo- 
mist” of September 11 last. It is 
pointed out that in France small com- 
mercial bills take the place to a cer- 
tain extent of payments by check > 
which are so prevalent in England. 
These small bills are for not more than 
ninety days and are discounted by the 
private bankers and joint-stock banks 
at the discount rate of the Bank of 
France. The banker then takes the 
bill, five days before it matures, to the 
Bank of France, which acts practically 
as a clearing-house for such documents. 
This period of five days, free of inter- 
est, represents the Bank of France’s 
profit on all small bills in France. 

If the cheque system were to spread 
rapidly in France, a great part of the 
business and profits of the Bank would 
go. The other part of the Bank of 
France’s business in normal times is 
lending on securities at three and one- 
half per cent, or four per cent. The 
ordinary French banks lend at not less 
than four per cent., even in times when 
money is cheap. The above-mentioned 
limit of 90 days does not apply solely 
to small bills, but to all. The Bank of 
France by its statutes cannot discount 
bills of more than ninety days, and 
does not in practice discount bills of 
less than five days. If they have only 
two or three days to run, the Bank 
takes them to collect, charging a com- 
mission, which is five days’ interest. 
Otherwise the small banks would use 
the Bank of France to save the cost of 
messengers to collect small sums. 

There is a great distinction in 
French banking between small and 
large bills. For large bills there is a 
market rate which is generally lower 
than the Bank of France rate, so that 
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big people generally go to other banks 
rather than to the Bank of France, to 
discount their bills. The rates of the 
Bank of France are identical all over 
France and are remarkably steady. 
The Bank is a well-managed institu- 
tion and is quite impartial towards its 
customers. Any trader or banker who 
is accepted on its books can discount 
small bills, and can borrow money there 
on approved securities, e. g., rentes, 
Russian bonds, Paris bonds, etc., to 
the extent of eighty per cent, of the 
market price. This explains how it is 
that the Bank of France goes on doing 
a large business even when the market 
rate is much below its own official rate, 
for the market rate only applies to 
large bills. In England all bills are 
large bills, whereas in France the vol- 
ume of small bills is enormous. 

It should, however, be observed that 
some distinctions have to be drawn be- 
tween ordinary bankers and the great 
financial companies which do most of 
the business. The great joint-stock 
banks, like the Credit Lyonnais and 
Societe Generale, have their staff of 
messengers, and do not require the as- 
sistance of the Bank of France. The 
great financial houses do not care for 
petty business unless the trader has a 
minimum deposit account. With re- 
gard to advances on securities, the 
practice of French banks generally is 
to lend at the Bank of France rate 
with the addition of a commission, and 
for sixty days only, at the expiration 
of which the commission and interest 
are charged afresh. 



SILVER COINAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 

A N account of the new Australian 
^ silver coinage appears in the 
“Bankers* Magazine” of Australasia for 
the end of August, which indicates that 
the final arrangements for a distinctive 
coinage have been made. Under an 
agreement with the British Treasury, 
the silver coins now current in the 
Commonwealth are to be returned at 
the rate of £100,000 (face value) per 
annum, the new coinage to the same 



amount being substituted. The Com- 
monwealth Government is to receive 
the whole of the seigniorage, estimated 
at about £60,000 per annum. But in 
course of time it will have to bear the 
cost of renovation, which, according to 
the Mint returns for some years past, 
is about ten and one-half per cent. 
The Commonwealth Treasurer an- 
nounced in introducing the coinage bill 
that the British Treasury would take 
back all silver coin at face value. The 
“Banking Record” does not seem to be 
entirely satisfied of the wisdom of the 
new programme. It says: 

“Does this mean that it will accept 
defaced sixpences and other coins at 
full value? The circulation of the 
new coinage will be confined to the 
Commonwealth, and the origin of the 
coins will be made quite clear by the 
ugly device of a map of Australia and 
Tasmania on the reverse side. Until 
all the old coins are withdrawn, the 
Commonwealth will rejoice in the pos- 
session of two silver coinages, one the 
Imperial, the other the Australian. 
When in the meantime an Australian 
takes a trip to New Zealand, the South 
Sea Islands, England, and other 
places, he will need to take the Impe- 
rial coinage so far as he may want 
loose silver. If New Zealand should 
also demand a special coinage further 
complication will follow. It is re- 
grettable that some arrangement could 
not have been made by which the unity 
of the sterling silver coinage through- 
out the Empire might be preserved, the 
Commonwealth Government receiving 
a fair allowance for the seigniorage^” 



A CURRENCY PROBLEM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

'T'HE approaching union of the 
A South African colonies promises 
to invoke a discussion as to the unifica- 
tion of the system of note issue. Under 
present conditions, as set forth in a 
letter to the “London Economist” of 
September 1 1 last, each of the two 
leading colonies has a distinct system 
of note issue. In Cape Colony the 
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bank act of 1891 provides that all 
notes be prepared in the Treasury; 
that bankers desirous of the privilege 
of issuing must deposit with the Treas- 
urer Government securities equivalent 
in value to the intended issue. But no 
bank can have a circulation exceeding 
the combined amounts of its paid-up 
capital and reserve. The notes are 
legal tender in Cape Colony, and the 
Government claims a duty of one per 
cent, from the banks, calculation being 
based on the average circulation. The 
note issue of the Transvaal is regu- 
lated by an act passed in 1893. Every 
bank must obtain the permission of the 
Government to issue notes, which, once 
received, they may retain so long as 
the notes are regularly redeemed, and 
provided the terms of the act are ad- 
hered to. The limit for each bank is 
fixed at the amount of its paid-up cap- 
ital. The Government claims a stamp 
duty of one penny per note, and also 
provides for a minimum reserve of 
coin to be held by each bank. The 
Government also reserves the right to 
appoint an inspector to examine the 
registers of notes issued by each bank, 
and to see that the circulation is 
otherwise conducted in terms of the 
act. 

Upon the operation of these systems 
and the present situation, the “Econo- 
mist” article comments thus: 

“It will be observed at once that the 
Cape system is a far more elaborate 
one than that of the Transvaal. The 
former measure has been described by 
some people as a ‘panic* act, on ac- 
count of its somewhat stringent pro- 
visions. The object of its framers 
was to establish an absolutely safe note 
currency; but in pursuance of this end 
they have fallen into the opposite 
error, and there is a notable absence of 
elasticity in the system. The act was 
really the outcome of the Cape crisis 
of 1890, with which is associated the 
failures of three banks and the ruin of 
many individuals, noteholders of the 
defunct institutions being prominent 
sufferers. The framers of the act 



looked for a note circulation of 
£2,000,000, but it cannot be said that 
their expectations have been realized, 
for at the present time the amount is 
under £1,000,000, and has rarely in 
the best of times exceeded £1,500,000. 
Bankers complain of the arbitrary rule 
which forces them to keep locked up 
large sums in Government securities. 
Many outsiders also feel that these 
complaints are justified, as there is 
little profit attached to the business of 
issuing notes under such terms. It 
must be borne in mind that the price of 
the securities fluctuates, and bankers 
are obliged to write off sums for de- 
preciation periodically. By general 
admission the task set the Union Gov- 
ernment of establishing a paper cur- 
rency for South Africa will be no small 
one. In some quarters it is suggested 
that the Government should issue its 
own notes. But whatever conclusion 
the South African Government arrives 
at, the question is likely to be the cen- 
tre of a considerable controversy in the 
near future.” 



THE MONETARY SITUATION IN 
INDIA. 

'T'HE efforts of Sir Moreton Frewen 
A to revive interest in the silver 
problem have brought out some inter- 
esting communications in the foreign 
press in regard to the monetary situa- 
tion in India, China and other silver- 
using countries. A writer from Hong- 
kong, in the “London Economist” of 
October 9 last, criticizes the large pur- 
chases of silver for rupee coinage 
made prior to 1908 by the Indian Gov- 
ernment and urges that an effort 
should be made to educate the natives 
to the use of gold. Upon the general 
subject of conditions in India and the 
means of stopping the hoarding of sil- 
ver, he makes the following sugges 
tions : 

“Nothing would help India more 
than a good system of agricultural 
banks. The country is poor — or nomi- 
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nally so — because a vast sum is an- 
nually invested in silver which is either 
hoarded or fashioned into ornaments. 
When the ryot comes to understand the 
wastefulness of this policy, when he 
realizes what could be done with his 
savings, a brighter day will dawn for 
the country. A suggestion to prohibit 
imports of bar silver to India was made 
a few months ago in the Calcutta 
Press, and the question is one which 
merits the closest consideration by the 
Government. The ryot has for years 
continued to invest his savings in a 
commodity which has steadily depre- 
ciated in value. Is the Government 
wise to allow this state of affairs to 
continue? Surely not. Immediate 
prohibition is perhaps too drastic, but 
the duty should be raised immediately 
to, and maintained at, a level which 
would make the cost of 165 grains 
of pure silver in India slightly over 
one rupee. No notice should be given 
of the proposed change, but contracts 
already entered into at the date of its 
inauguration should be dealt with on 
the old five per cent, basis. There- 
after, if the ryot persisted in his nur- 
chases, a large share of his money 
would be secured by the Government 
instead of being presented to the pro- 
ducers of silver. An added advantage 
of this plan is that it would stop the 
gambling in silver which has been so 
much in evidence in the bazaars, par- 
ticularly of recent years. 

“The Chinaman differs from the In- 
dian in that he understands and appre- 
ciates the advantages of a well-backed 
paper currency. With the growth in 
the production of gold (by the way, 
Mr. Frewen’s statement that ‘the pro- 
duction of silver shows no considerable 
increase/ is quite incorrect), there 
should be no great difficulty, if the 
necessity for tampering with her cur- 
rency is proved, in putting China on a 
gold basis, and this is the only possible 
solution of the problem under consider- 
ation” 



THE GOLD STANDARD IN 
FORMOSA. 

'T'HE finishing touches were put last 
year to the operation of the gold 
standard system in the Island of For- 
mosa. The history of the development 
of the banking and coinage system is 
sketched in an interesting manner in 
the Financial and Economic Annual of 
Japan for 1909, which has recently ap- 
peared. At the time of the cession of 
the island to Japan in 1894, there was 
no organized monetary system. The 
Bank of Taiwan was established in 
1899 and the notes of the Ban!- of 
Japan were used in gold transactions. 
Silver was still used for many pur- 
poses, however, but the variations of 
its gold value fostered a spirit of 
speculation which led to the determina- 
tion to establish the gold standard. 
After a temporary measure to meet the 
emergency, an ordinance was promul- 
gated in June, 1904, permitting the 
issue of gold notes by the Bank of 
Taiwan, which was carried into effect 
in the following month. It was not 
until February, 1906, hawever, that a 
complete revision of the coinage and 
banking law was made. It is stated 
that since the introduction of gi'ld 
notes, their circulation has been goings 
on smoothly and that the old custom 
among the islanders of hoarding their 
gold and silver has gradually ceased 
and the deposits of the banks have in- 
creased. The withdrawal of silver 
notes from circulation continued as 
the gold notes took their plncj and the 
amount outstanding was reduced by 
the close of 1908 to the trifle of 20,000’ 
yen ($10,000). In October, 1908, an 
ordinance was promulgated prohibit- 
ing the importation of silver coins 
from abroad or from Japan and at the 
same time abolishing the use ot* the 
silver yen for paying taxes and cus- 
toms duties. Up to April, 1908, the 
Formosan Government exchanged the 
silver yen for gold and in December,. 
1908, definitely prohibited the circula- 
tion of the silver notes which had re- 
mained in use as substitutes for the 
silver yen. 
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MORTGAGE LOANS.* 

By Arthur A. Ekirch. 



TN savings banks and trust companies 
**• the mortgage department is one of 
much importance. 

The borrower, or mortgagor, usually 
applies for a loan to some mortgage 
broker, filing an application in which 
lie, or she, states the amount wanted, 
location of the property on which the 
loan is desired, the dimensions of the 
ground and building, number of floors, 
•condition of the premises, and the rate 
of interest. A commission of one or 
two per cent, is charged by mortgage 
brokers if they succeed in securing the 
loan. 

The broker upon receiving his 
client’s authorization to obtain a loan, 
sends a copy of the original application 
to the different institutions in the imme- 
diate section, or applies to a bank where 
he is known, and perhaps in the course 
of a few days he receives an official re- 
ply that his application has, upon due 
consideration, been accepted, or de- 
clined, as the case may be. (Refer to 
Form A.) 

Most banks and trust companies em- 
ploy an expert appraiser, who devotes 
his entire time to looking after loan 
applications, visiting the property on 
which loan is wanted, and placing a 
value upon the premises. 

Entire responsiblity as to value is 
placed in the appraiser’s hands, and un- 
less he is an expert in land values, se- 
rious complications are certain to arise, 
in which the bank will be the chief 
loser. 

I remember one case in particular, 

•Savings banks In New York State have 
funds invested in mortgage loans on im- 
proved and unimproved property to the ex- 
tent of $747,000,000.00. 



where an appraiser authorized a loan 
of a certain amount on property that 
sold under foreclosure proceedings, and 
during “good times,” for less than the 
mortgage loan. 

BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 

New York 190.. 

APPLICATION is hereby made for a 

loan of $ @ c /c for 

years. 

Bond of 

Address 

Broker 

Address 

Location 

Dimensions of Ground 

Dimensions of Building 

Basement Upper Floors 

Monthly Rents 

Value of Building 

Value of Ground 

Condition of Premises 

Remarks 



Form A. 



The appraiser, after approving a 
loan, usually reports to the executive 
committee of the bank, who in turn have 
the supreme power to accept or decline, 
as they see fit. If accepted, the appli- 
cation is sent to the head of the mort- 
gage department, who notifies the 
“mortgage broker,” or principal, of the 
bank’s acceptance, a form similar to 
Form “B” being used. 
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BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 

New York 190.. 



Dear Sir: — 

Your application dated 
for a loan from this bank of $ 
has after due consideration been 



Yours very truly. 



Secretary. 



Form B. 



The borrower is also requested to 
furnish the bank with a “signed accep- 
tance/' agreeing to pay a certain rate 
of interest, the cost of disbursements 
and the State mortgage tax of one-half 
of one per cent. Nothing further is 
done with the loan until the bank re- 
ceives the “acceptance/' signed by the 
mortgagor. 

The acceptance received, the bank's 
attorney is given a copy of the applica- 
tion, with instructions to proceed with 
the “title search” survey of the prem- 
ises, etc. 

Preparing the mortgage papers usu- 
ally requires a few weeks, at the end of 
which time he notifies the bank the loan 
is ready to close. At the closing, the 
mortgage department turns over to the 
attorney a check for the amount of the 
loan, and receives in return the bond 
signed by the mortgagor. The mort- 



BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 



To 



New York 



190.. 



You are requested to pro- 
duce Tax, Water and Assessment bills 

for the year for comparison 

with our records; they will be returned 
as soon as entered. 

Yours very truly, 



B. M. No. 



Secretary. 



Form C. 



gage is sent to the Register’s Office for 
recording, while the policies of insur- 
ance are turned over to their respective 
companies for the insertion of the 
“mortgagee clause” — loss, if any, pay- 



BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 

Loan Number 

Company 

Number of Policy 

Amt. of Policy 

Expiration Date 

Home Office 

State or County 

Rate Premium Agent 

Remarks 



Form D. 



able to the BLANK SAVINGS AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 

Mortgage loans are usually made for 
three years, with the privilege of re- 
newal; there is, however, no law re- 
stricting the length of time which a 
mortgage may run. 



BLANK SAVINGS AND TRUST COM- 
PANY. 



B. & M. No. 
To 



Interest $ 

New York 



190.. 



Dear : 

The semi-annual interest on 
your Bond and Mortgage will be due 

190.. 

Please remit in New York funds and 
oblige. Yours respectfully. 



Treasurer. 

Please remit this notice on payment of 
Interest. 



Form E. 



A mortgage record is kept (prefer- 
ably on cards), giving in detail the data 
relative to the loan — the mortgagor’s 
name and address, location of the prop- 
erty, value, size of land and building, 
and the names of the members of the 
committee voting in favor of the loan. 

Once a year a notice is sent to the 
mortgagor, requesting him to furnish 
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the bank with tax, water and assessment 
bills. Close attention should be paid to 
tax bills, as it has been found in a large 
number of cases that a borrower who 
fails to pay his “tax bills” will before 
long forget to pay his mortgage inter- 
est, and in turn the bank is forced to 
foreclose on the property. (Refer to 
Form C.) 

Property obtained through fore- 
closure proceedings must be disposed of 
within five years. (State Banking Law 
for Savings Tanks.) 

An insurance record is also kept by 
the mortgage department (preferably 
on cards), and filed according to the 



expiration dates. (Refer to Form D.) 

The bank is allowed the privilege of 
renewing the fire insurance policies, if 
the mortgagor fails to do so, before 
noon on the expiration date. 

A few weeks before the interest be- 
comes due, the mortgagor receives an 
interest notice from the bank (refer to 
Form E), and if after thirty days after 
due date he fails to remit, the bank has 
the privilege of turning the mortgage 
over to the attorney for foreclosure 
proceedings. This step is rarely taken, 
however, as a second interest notice, ac- 
companied by an official letter, usually 
brings the mortgagor to his senses. 



Commercial National (Bank* 

Shreveport, La. 

Dear Sirs : 

Tiff erring to y our notice of 1 
this draft for reasons checked below: 



please return 



— 


Amount incorrect 






Should be a cash discount 






Invoice not due 






Freight should be deducted 






Goods have not arrived 






Have remitted 






Will remit 






Exchange refused 





_ 


Do not pay drafts 


_ 



Hold days 

Wifl pay oa... 

Hare written 
WU1 write 
Do not owe 

Hold lor arrival of goods 



Please sign here and mail . 



Shreveport , La., 



J9 



Dear Sir: 

We hold for collection draft drawn on you by 
: 



Exchange $_ 



$ 

If not paid m 5 days this draft will be returned. If you wish this 
item returned for any reason please check same on attached card and mail. 

Respectfully , 

COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK , 

PLEASE SEND THIS NOTICE WITH YOUR REMITTANCE. 

A Time Saver for the Collection Department. 
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A TIME SAVER FOR THE COLLEC- 
TION DEPARTMENT. 

* | 1 'WO forms, are shown on page 895, 
taken from the reverse sides of a 
regulation postal card, with pay reply 
attached, which the Commercial Nation- 
al Bank of Shreveport, La., uses to 
notify parties of drafts held for col- 
lection. By way of explanation, A. T. 
Kahn, cashier of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, in his letter to The Bank- 
ers Magazine, says: 

In order to make our collection depart- 
ment more efficient we have adopted the 
reply postal card system to notify parties 
that their drafts are held for collection. 
This system has given satisfactory results 
and at no greater expense than we were 
formerly put to in enclosing the notices in 
envelopes. 



CONCERNING VACATIONS. 

A NOTHER bank cashier has gone 
wrong, this time out in Mineral 
Point, Wis., and the news dispatches 
state that he was not suspected for years 
because he was so assiduous that he “was 
never known to take a vacation.” It is all 
right, and essential, that a man in any 
sphere of human activity, should be deeply 
interested in whatever he has to do and is 
expected to do. That much cannot be 
insisted upon too earnestly for every young 
man who hopes to get on in the world. 
But it is time for employers, and perhaps 
especially for bank directors, to realize that 
a vacation has its advantages, and that pos- 
sibly a neglect of the annual vacation may 
be due to some other consideration than 
the interests of the employer. In this case 
of the Wisconsin bank cashier it is now 
painfully evident that the true reason why 
he was never known to take a vacation, 
which was once considered so commendable 
in him, was that he realized the danger 
to himself of a new man at the books. It 
is not always fear of the exposure of 
theft that may influence a man never to 
take a vacation. It is more than merely pos- 
sible that he may fear that the work of the 
man who takes his place during the period 
of vacation may show that he himself is not 
absolutely indispensable. No hard and fast 
rule can be laid down in such cases, of 
course, but it is well enough for employers 
and employes alike to reflect that indiffer- 
ence to vacation may mean something very 
far from devotion to the work in which one 
is engaged. As a rule, the man who is 
honest and who is conscious that he does 
his work as faithfully and efficiently as 
another could do it, takes his vacation glad- 
ly, and with a feeling that he will be wanted 



back at the old place when his vacation is 
over. In something the same way, it is 
not unreasonable to suspect that the busi- 
ness man who cannot take a vacation has 
failed to get his business in such shape 
that he can leave it to take care of itself 
for a week or two. In fact, in whatever 
walk of life a man may move, it is no great 
praise of him to say that he was never 
known to take a vacation. — Manchester , N. 
H., Union. 

THE OLDEST BANKNOTE. 

T HE oldest banknote in existence is the 
one preserved in the Asiatic Museum 
at St. Petersburg. It dates from the 
year 1399 B. C. and was issued by the 
Chinese Government Bank. It can be 
proved from Chinese chroniclers that as 
early as 2697 B. C. banknotes were current 
in China under the name of “flying money.” 
The specimen preserved at St. Peters- 
burg bears the name of the Imperial Bank, 
date and number of issue, signature of a 
Mandarin and even contains a list of the 
punishments inflicted for forgery of notes. 

This relic of 3,000 years ago is probably 
written, for printing from wooden tablets 
is said to have been introduced in China 
only in the year A. D. 160. 



NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 SILVER 
CERTIFICATE (Indian Head). 

S ERIES of 1899; check letter “B,” face 
plate number 1242; back plate number 
862; W. T. Vernon, Register of the 
Treasury; Chas. H. Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States. 

This counterfeit is a well-executed photo- 
graphic production on two pieces of paper, 
between which a few pieces of silk have 
been distributed. The Treasury number is 
D67061242 and will undoubtedly appear on 
all counterfeits of this issue as it is photo- 
graphed on the specimen before me. No 
attempt has been made to color either the 
Treasury number, seal, or denominational 
character on the left end of the bill. The 
edges of the note look as though they might 
have been cut with a penknife, as they are 
very ragged and irregular. The face of 
the note is deceptive. 



PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED. 

H ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 
day work of banks, savings banks 
and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in The Bankers Magazine. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a dear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 
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THE TELLER AND HIS TASK. 

PART II. — DEPOSITS. 

By W. H. Knlffin, Jr. 

(Continued from November Banken Magazine, page 737.) 
Triangular Method. 



TN the Greenwich (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, transactions with depositors 
are proven triangularly. The money is 
received by one teller or his assistant, 
and by such person is kept until the end 
of the day. The entry by that clerk is 
made in the pass book of the depositor. 
A ticket is also made out. The pass 
book is given to the journal clerk, whose 
duty it is to copy upon a form of jour- 
nal sheet the entry as he may find it on 
the bank book, not knowing whether 
such entry made by the teller is correct 
as to amount or as to character of trans- 
action. The journal clerk simply copies 
what he finds there entered . Then he 
(the journal clerk) initials such entry 
on the pass book, and passes the book 
to the chief teller. When the receiving 
teller passed the book to the journal 
clerk, he passed the ticket made out by 
himself to the chief teller’s desk. The 



chief teller, or his assistant, having 
listed this ticket, now compares it and 
the listing with the pass book entry, and 
the transaction being verified by the de- 
positor, the bank book is to him re- 
turned. The money is in the hands of 
the person who first waits upon the cus- 
tomer. The copy of the bank book en- 
try is on the journal sheets. The copy 
of the ticket is listed at the chief teller’s 
desk. The receiving clerk also keeps a 
list, with which the moneys in his hands 
at the end of the day should tally. The 
triangular proof being made, the jour- 
nal sheet is divided at the line of per- 
foration, the stub remaining containing 
simply the number of the account and 
the name of the depositor. The portion 
taken off contains columns of deposits 
and drafts.* 



• From letter by James Quinlan, president 



H 

Z 

4 



Z 

4 

a 

t 



T» PAM BOOK MOT ACCOMPANY TBIB CMC*. 



Brooklyn, 



N. Y.. 



a,Wvy . AO 1$)0<J 



HOME SAVINGS BANK, 



Pay to myself 

4- 



)LH^r — *r~ 



OR BEARER. 

— r Dollars. 



ON PRESENTATION OF MY BOOK No ..... 

g\OV_ SION HERE 4EP 



Form 1. — A simple, concise, order of withdrawal. 
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Deposits in the Bowery Savings 
Bank. 

In the Bowery Savings Bank (New 
York), the depositor hands in his pass 
book with his deposit to the teller, who 
enters on a ticket the number, name and 
amount, makes the proper entry on the 
pass book and passes both book and 
ticket to the cash book clerk, who sees 
that the entries on the ticket and pass 
book agree, and asks- the depositor his 
name and the amount deposited, before 
returning his book. By tbis system of 
passing the transaction through the 
hands of a second man, a check is main- 
tained as to the teller’s correctness, and 
he is enabled to work with an easy mind, 



depositor and slip hung on hook at tel- 
ler’s window. 

A Baltimore Idea. 

In the Eutaw Savings Bank, Balti- 
more, the receiving teller ascertains the 
amount of deposit, receives book and 
money, and verifies amount named by 
depositor; enters amount, number of 
pass book, and depositor’s name on 
ticket; enters in scratcher from ticket, 
number of book and amount, and passes 
book and ticket to his assistant. 

Totals of his scratcher must agree 
with totals of assistant’s sectional sheets. 

The assistant receiving teller re- 
ceives pass book and ticket from receiv- 



COKTLAND, N. Y., . 



Received of CORTLAND SAVINGS BANK ® 100.00 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ON MY DEPOSIT. 



Pass-book No. /&o 






Form 2. — Withdrawal receipt. Amounts printed in and different colors used for different 
amounts. This saves the trouble of filling in. 



knowing that should an error escape 
him it will be detected and rectified be- 
fore the pass book leaves the bank. 

A Boston Plan. 

The Wildey Savings Bank of Boston 
has the following system: 

a. The receiving teller takes money 
and deposit book, counts money and 
states to depositor the amount, which 
the depositor verifies by assent. 

b. Enters on slip the book number, 
name of depositor and amount of de- 
posit. 

c. If the last dividend is entered on 
the book, it is assumed to be correct, 
and the balance shown thereon is en- 
tered on slip; otherwise, the book is 
compared with ledger card and written 
up to date before the balance is entered. 

d. The slip is added, deposit and 
total entered on book, book returned to 



ing teller, and asks depositor amount of 
deposit; enters amount and his signa- 
ture in pass book; enters in sectional 
register from pats book, number, name 
and amount, and hands book to de- 
positor. 

Another Triangle. 

The New Bedford (Mass.) Savings 
Institution, uses three windows for re- 
ceiving deposits, with three clerks to 
handle the work. The depositor pre- 
sents his pass book at window No. 1, 
where the clerk takes it and adds the 
interest, if any is due, and makes out 
the deposit slip, with date, number and 
the amount the depositor says he wishes 
to deposit, and passes the book and slip 
back to the depositor, who takes them to 
window No. 2, where the receiving teller 
takes the book, slip and money, checks 
the slip, and enters the amount in the 
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■Receive?* 

AUG 20 ©Of 

— OF — 


Pass Book No. 

//vT- 




CAYUGA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 






FIVE 


DOLLARS 


II 

id 


Withdrawn from the amount standing to my credit on the books of said Bank. 




Witness. 







Form 4.— Withdrawal receipt—" prim and precise.” Amount printed! in. Book balance 
indicated in hollow square. 



Boston, Mass. . 

Received of the HOME SAVINGS BANK 



$ 50 . 

Dollars 



Sign here . 






USRAItY BUftCAU QfUSO 

Form 5.— Withdrawal receipt with amount printed in. Standard card size, 3x5. Home 

Savings Bank, Boston. 
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THE PATERSON SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 



DRAFT. 




Form 6.— Simple form of withdrawal. Note the posting checks. Paterson, N. J., Savings 

Institution. 



pass book, which he passes to the clerk 
at window No. 3 , who copies the num- 
ber and name and amount in the journal 
of deposits, and returns the book to the 
depositor. The receiving teller retains 
the slip with the money until he can 
count it again, when he checks the slip 
and still later checks the journal from 
his slips. 

The following is a pen picture of a 
large metropolitan bank’s teller’s win- 
dow during a normal day: 

“We tarry a moment here and watch 
the operations of the desk, which it 
takes experienced hands less time to 
perform than it does to relate. The tel- 
ler receives the money, makes out a de- 
posit ticket, enters the amount in the 
pass book, notes the same on a num- 
bered blotter, stamps the ticket with a 
“date and number stamp” and then 
gives book to journal clerk and the 
ticket to the paying teller. The de- 
positor is asked to be seated for a mo- 
ment until the last mentioned have taken 
account of the transaction. The pass 
book is then returned to the depositor, 
who is obliged, as a matter of verifica- 
tion, to state the amount deposited to 
the paying teller. In case pass books 
come to the tellers with interest not en- 
tered or in want of balancing, the teller 



places the book in a small compartment 
within arm’s reach. A goodly number 
of interest clerks at once charge them- 
selves with writing up these books. In 
busy season the interest and balance 
work on pass books is begun before ten 
o’clock, while the depositors are seated, 
and is continued in the same manner 
during business hours, so that every 
book coming to the teller’s desk is ready 
for the day’s transaction.”* 

In Philadelphia, 

The Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, which has upwards of 250,000 
depositors, furnishes the following de- 
scription of its method of receiving 
deposits, both new and subsequent: 

New accounts are taken at a spe- 
cial desk, where all information is given 
before opening the account. The tel- 
ler receives the deposit, enters the 
amount on a slip bearing the printed 
number of the new account; a short slip 
with the number only, is given to the 
depositor, who hands it to a clerk, where 
the signature and other particulars are 
taken on a cprd of the same number. 
The name is then printed on depositor’s 

* Charles L. Seibert, teller Greenwich 
Savings Bank in the “Bookkeeper.*’ 
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book and deposit slip (carbon copy) at 
the same time by typewriter and de- 
posit entered in book. Another clerk 
verifies the book and entry before giv- 
ing to depositor. 

All subsequent deposits are received 
at the regular receiving department. 
The tellers enters the amount only on 
the deposit slip, places slip in the pass 
book; an assistant gives credit for the 
amount in the book and passes the same 
to a clerk who writes out a duplicate 
ticket with the number of the account 
and the initials of the depositor and 
lists the amount on adding machine No. 
1, which serves as the cash book, while 
a third clerk enters the name of de- 
positor and the number of account on 
the original deposit ticket, examines the 
entry and verifies it before it is handed 
to the depositor. 

These deposit tickets are now listcl 
on adding machine No. 2, compared 
with the addition of machine No. 1, and 
with the duplicates handed to the book- 
keepers for posting. From the dupli- 
cates the postings arc verified. 

WITHDRAWALS. 

The above systems relate to deposits 
only. Receiving is easy as compared 



with paying. In receiving, no questions 
are asked as to whether the money is 
tainted or not; whether it was honestly 
earned or stolen; whether the holder is 
an honest man or a crook; whether he 
be Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, thrifty 
or spendthrifty, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent. Money in hand, and good money, 
right side up, denominations separate, is 
the only credential. If he has no pass 
book, — give him one; if he has a book 
in his hand, take it for granted that he 
is depositing for another. 

And here it is that the distinction 
comes in between the savings bank and 
the bank of discount. In the latter, in- 
troduction is often required, as a guar- 
antee of good behavior afterward, while 
the savings bank asks nothing but the 
pedigree of the depositor. The com- 
mercial bank deals largely with men of 
affairs and acquainted with the ways of 
business. The savings bank deals in 
the main with those partially and often 
totally ignorant of banking rules and 
principles. 

The trouble lies right here: These 

people will go out of the savings bank 
with evidences of debt in their hands 
that are of value and easily negotiable, 
and frequently the cause, or the me- 



1 25 FEB 18 1909 


VS 


WITHDRAWAL 


* 3 «S 2 


&o\ 


PORTSMOUTH SAVINGS BANK 




lOdi 


Name on Book 

iSWcYYYOc SVv Aow V\ 


- 



Received of the Portsmouth Savings Bank the amount hereon, withdrawn from 
above account in accordance with the terms upon which the same was deposited. 



Sign w aM.aJy.a- 



Library Bnteay CitM U 

Form 7.— Card form of withdrawal. Standard sire, 3x5. Portsmouth Savinas Bank, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Top line indicates the clerk paying the money, the serial number 
of the transaction and date. 
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Form 8. — Withdrawal blank with instructions for filling in. Merrimack River Savings 

Bank, Manchester, N. H. 




Form 9. — Withdrawal blank for joint accounts. East Side Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 

A good idea. 



THIS ORDER MUST BE FILLED IN WITH INK 



Book No... 

(Her* write the number of the book.) 



Borough of Brooklyn 
New York. N. Y. 



(Here write the date> 



The Dime Savings Bank of Williamstmrgh, win please 

(OO MOT WHIT I IN NAME OB B BARBU) 

Pay to bearer Dollars, 

(m(«c waive IN LCTTCNS TNI amount to as oaawm) 

In case balance of account is wanted and exact amount is not known, write “THE FULL AMOUNT.” 

In case INTEREST is wanted and exact amount is not known, write in space above for what periods of time 
In case all money over a certain amount is wanted, indicate it plainly in space above. 

and charge to above numbered Bank Book. 

(Sign your name on this line).,.. ^ — ^ ^ __ __ — — ^ 

(Adding “TRUSTEE" incase of a trust account i 

Now residing at No. 

TH e BANK BOOK MUST ACCOMPANY THIS OHMS 



Form It.— Withdrawal order with complete instructions as to filling out. Dime Savings 
Bank of Williamsburgh, Brooklyn, N. Y. No chance to go astray on this. 
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dium, of forgery and fraud. It there- 
fore behooves the man in the cage who 
hands out the money to have a care that 
he does not pay the wrong person. Due 
care must be used or the bank will be 
liable. What is due care depends upon 
circumstances; but this is a subject for 
more extended treatment than this 
paper affords. Suffice it to say, that the 
test questions which were recorded at 
the time of opening the account (which 
see in Bankers Magazine for March, 



merit, or it was not sustained. The 
teller therefore cannot hand out his 
money to whomsoever passes in a book 
and says, ‘‘Give me my money!” It 
may not be “my money.” 

As a general rule, savings banks the 
country over contract with their de- 
positors to pay, first, to the depositor in 
person ; second, on the depositor's order ; 
third, on the order of a duly authenti- 
cated attorney of the depositor; fourth, 
at death, to the legal representative of 



JVo.. 



I 

* 



2283 



5 

i 



Name of 
Depositor 



Received frem THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 

Cash, $ / ^. 

Re-deposit, 

Balance, 

Interest, 

His 




rntntned 







Form 11.— Withdrawal blank. Bowery Savings Bank. New York. 



1909) are for the identification of the 
depositor. These must be used and 
comparison made with the signature on 
file, and if any discrepancy is noted, 
payment must not be made until the 
bank is certain and satisfied with the 
identification of the party presenting 
the book. 



Care in Payment. 

The usual rule, to be found in al- 
most all savings bank books is that 
“payment will be made to the one pre- 
senting the pass book.” And many 
cases have been fought out along this 
line of defense; but in a majority of the 
instances, the bank was bound to show 
it had used due care in making the pay- 



the depositor. And in all cases the 
possession of the book is necessary. But 
in over zealousness to be philanthropic, 
some banks have also agreed to use 
“best efforts,” “due care,” “every 
precaution to prevent fraud,” etc., but 
would, as stated above, pay upon pre- 
sentment of the book. But in the over- 
doing the matter, many have “fallen 
down.” Payment on the book is good 
with due care; but without, it rarely will 
stand in court . To continue this phase 
of the subject would afford a most in- 
teresting study, and one vital to savings 
bank management, and in itself, would 
make a book, — but the writing of books 
is not our present purpose. Therefore, 
with his signature cards in a cabinet. 
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USE THIS FORM IN REQUESTING THE BANK TO SEND MONET BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 



This Draft cannot be paid tf presented without the Pass-Book 
(8e.infoTO.uop on u*. Dated .^aaJLnv .Ift. „ 190 . . Book No.lQ.fJ.q.A.. 

THE UNION SAVINGS BANK, Patchogue, N. Y. 




Please send at my expense and risk, $. 5 . 0 . 



e o 



. Dollars 

(On the line abote plainly IN W0RD8, the amunnt yon want ; or if you wish to oloee the account, write 
on the above line, “The amount in full, principal and intereet.” State how you prefer having the amount 
aent, by striking out part of the two lines below, leaving the Instructions you wish the bank to follow.) 




A chock by ordinary mail is the quickest, and a safe way to have funds aent. 

roKM.e— (OVER) 



Form 12.— Withdrawal form with full instructions. A trifle crowded. Union Savings 

Bank, Patchogue, N. Y. 



numerically arranged (having been 
previously alphabetically indexed) the 
teller opens his little window and the 
crowd begins to move. 

A Clever Swindle. 

But even with this equipment before 
him to make sure of paying the right 
money to the right party, he is liable to 
be deceived and pay erroneously. Let us 
pause and consider such a case. The 
first man up is, or claims to be, Owen 



Kenney. He could not write when he 
opened his account, but .subsequently 
learned to write his name, and came to 
the bank for that purpose and placed 
his signature on the signature card. But 
this fellow is not Owen Kenney, but 
one by the name of Farley, who rooms 
with Owen, and who knows Owen's sig- 
nature and can imitate it, and who also 
is conversant with Owen's family his- 
tory. He makes a good piece of work 
out of the signature and answers all the 





Form 13.— Coupon receipt— withdrawal. A good form. Berkshire County Savings Bank, 

Pittsfield, Mass. 
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test questions correctly. He does this 
eleven times before Owen discovers that 
his book is missing (and Farley, too,) 
and goes to the bank, only to discover 
that both he and the bank have been 
deceived in Mr. Farley. But under the 
circumstances, the bank was sustained, 
for what more could it do than it had 
done ? A bank is not bound to know the 
face of every depositor, and must rely 
upon its records. It is not bound to use 
more than ordinary care to identify 
its people, and this it did, and the fact 
that Owen had a boarder who stole his 



per account; but when it comes to pay- 
ing that money out, it is essential that 
not only the proper amount goes out, 
but that the propier person gets it. The 
Jew must not get the Gentile's money, 
nor the crook be allowed to work a 
fraud upon the honest man. Here is 
where tellers are really made. 

As this is being written (July, 1909>) 
comes the story in the daily papers of 
an attempt to snatch the money of a 
Voman in one of the large New York 
savings banks, and when the thief was 
caught and searched, a pass book, raised 




Book Number j $ I f\c\ 4 4 

Acet. tf 



RECEIVED OP 



Connecticut Savings Banl$/*~ 







182 



OF NEW HAVEN 

Transfer to _ 









Dollars 



’.ZL 



Nem Haven, Conn. 



Sign here 

JUM 17 1908 ,to 



Form 14.— Coupon form withdrawal blank. Teller retaina stub, main section goes to 
bookkeeper. Connecticut Savings Bank, New Haven. 



book and drew his money is Owen’s 
misfortune and not the bank's. (Ken- 
ney vs. Harlem Savings Bank, City 
Court of New York, November, 1908.) 

The test questions may be many or 
few, but they should be enough to prop- 
erly identify the depositor. Some banks 
take full details, such as color of eyes, 
hair, etc., while others take merely the 
name of parents, age, birthday, etc. 
This is a matter of choice. But banks 
in large cities, being unable to person- 
ally know all their people, must deal 
with each man and women as a stranger, 
while in smaller places the personal 
equation may be brought into play. 

The Paying Teller. 

As the money comes in, care need 
only be taken that it is good money, and 
the proper amount credited to the pro- 



from $20.00 to $20,000, was found on 
his person. No good bank would ever 
have paid on such a blunder, for the 
limit is $3,000 in New York, but he 
might have found an easy victim on the 
East Side. 

In order to minimize errors, some 
savings banks hold the tellers responsi- 
ble for all shortages, but do not permit 
them to retain the overs. This natur- 
ally penalizes carelessness; but whether 
it is better to penalize than to work 
“pon honor," is an open question. One 
of the largest of the New York savings 
banks has recently abandoned this prac- 
tice and refunded to the tellers all short- 
ages charged against them. 

The work of paying teller in a small 
bank resolves itself simply into draw- 
ing up the check or receipt for the de- 
positor (savings banks usually fill out 
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BOOK NO W 

Paying Teller. 


Woonsocket. R. L. 




INDUSTRIAL TRUST CO-. 
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OF MONEY STANDING TO MY CREDIT. 
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PAYABLE THIS DAY 



Form IS. — Withdrawal receipt with coupon attached calling for payment of the amount at a 
depository bank. Not a common practice as most banks pay over the counter. 



their own checks), having it properly 
signed and paying over the money. In 
such banks comparisons with the signa- 
ture record is not often required, as the 
depositors are more or less well known 
to the bank officials, or soon become so. 
There is no red tape nor any necessity 
for the routine required in larger banks. 

However this may be, whenever there 
is any doubt, the signature should be 
compared carefully, and the test ques- 
tions asked . This is amply sustained in 
law, and is not only good law, but 
equally good banking. 

Some institutions use receipts; others, 
regular checks. As to which is the bet- 
ter, is a matter of opinion. The one is 
an order, while the other is an ordinary 
receipt. One would not require en- 
dorsement under any conditions, while 
the check, if drawn to any other person 
than bearer, would require endorsement 
to be complete. 

It is quite a common practice to give 
a proper form of withdrawal in the 
pass book, for the guidance of deposi- 
tors who cannot come in person (see 



forms in Bankers Magazine for April, 
1909, p. 631), and yet in spite of such 
instructions, many quaint and humorous 
orders to pay are received. Here is one, 
written on wrapping paper, in lead 
pencil. It is needless to say Mrs. Els- 
back did not get “what money she had 
in the bank on a-count of sickness,” un- 
til she signed a proper receipt. (Form 
X.) 

Another sick lady wanted a dollar, 
and this is the way she went at it. 
(Form Y.) Being for only one dollar, 
Mrs. Witbek got her money. 

As in previous papers, it has been the 
intention to show how the work is ac- 
tually done in various institutions of 
this kind, rather than to advance any 
theory or pet schemes in the matter, the 
work of paying money in several repre- 
sentative institutions is herewith given 
in detail. 

NEW YORK. 

In the Bowery Savings Bank. 

“When a depositor comes to withdraw 
money, he is directed to the signature 
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Form 16.— Withdrawal order with stub. Stub retained by teller, while main part goes to 
bookkeeper and ia filed for reference. 
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test clerk’ 8 window . The clerk makes 
out a receipt for the amount required, 
stamping in the corner of it a number, 
and giving to the depositor a small card, 
correspondingly numbered. (Form 11.) 
This small card is retained by the de- 
positor, and instead of being called by 
name , he is called by number , when his 
money is ready for him. In busy times 
this does away with much confusion 
and facilitates the handling of a large 



there is any reason that an account 
should not be paid — for example, in 
case of a lost book or an injunction — 
the signature card is replaced by a red 
card, or “danger signal,” with a memo- 
randtfm of the facts. (Forms will be 
shown under “Lost Books.”) 

The signature being correct, and the 
test questions having been answered, 
the depositor is invited to sit down for a 
few minutes, and the pass book, with the 




Form X. 



crowd of people. While the depositor 
is signing the receipt, the clerk turns up 
the proper signature card in the case 
behind him, and is ready to compare the 
signature instantly, and to ask the test 
questions, the whole operation taking 
but a few seconds. The signature clerk 
has within six feet of him between 70,- 
000 and 80,000 signatures which can be 
referred to instantly. When one thinks 
of the old method of keeping the sig- 
natures in books, and of the waste of 
time and effort in hunting them up, it 
seems as though a monument ought to 
be erected by grateful bank men to the 
genius who first thought of applying 
the card system to bank work . In case 



draft enclosed, is carried by a boy to 
the bookkeeper in whose ledger the ac- 
count is. The bookkeeper balances and 
enters the amount of the draft on the 
pass book and posts it on the ledger. 
The pass book and draft are then car- 
ried to the draft cash book clerk, who 
sees that the entry has been properly 
made in the pass book, and that the 
balance is correct, whereupon he enters 
the number, name and amount on his 
cash book and classifies the entry on a 
sheet in all respects similar to the de- 
posit classification slip, after which the 
pass book and draft go to the paying 
teller, who calls up the depositor by 
number and pays over the money. The 
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Dear Sir 

please be kind Enough to give my daughter $1.00 and 
Keep the book up in the bank on acount Of me having 
the small Bank that will leave $1.00 as I am not able To 
call myselve on acount of Being sick 
By Doing So oblige, 

MRS. WITBEK. 



Form Y. — A “ home-made ” order on i sivjjngs bank calling for one dollar. 

drafts are checked out from the ledgers pays.” It is a good investment. Many 
exactly as are the deposits. of the depositors in our savings bank 

If time and space permitted, it would are people who know but little of the 
be easy to go into details as to the business world and its methods. They 
working of the different departments may be a little awkward, but that is be- 
of the bank — and as to the impression cause they are not quite accustomed to 
made by the men at the different win- their surroundings. A kind word costs 
dows upon the depositors with whom nothing and makes the wheels move 
they come in contact. For in a savings more smoothly and run with less fric- 
bank, much more than in a bank of de- tion. It sends the depositor away 
posit, it rests with the working force to pleased and makes a friend for the 
make a favorable or unfavorable im- bank, and the best advertisement for a 
pression upon the depositor, and to *bank is a depositor who receives uni- 
make or mar the reputation of the bank, formly, courteous treatment. And it 
But one thing must be said, and espe- goes without saying that the clerk who 
cially to the young men who are just keeps his temper and goes about his 
starting out in this branch of the pro- work quietly will finish the day’s work 
fession, and that is that “courtesy fresher and happier than the crusty in- 



The Ba*x Book must be sent with this Order. 



-.OmovcL. £?vuv. Wov igoey. -$ OO— M — 

The Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown, Conn . When presented with hook JJo. 

.and charge said accoun 

X, VWvwVV\_!'~' . — n , — dollars and cent 



Owner of the book 
sign here. 



WITNE881 
Sign here. 









Form 17,— Withdrawal blank to be used by depositors not coming in person. Full instructions. 
Middletown Savings Bank, Middletown, Conn. 
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dividual who always starts in with a 
chip on his shoulder and grumbles all 
day long. Besides which the old Irish 
woman was pretty near right when she 
turned on a short tempered teller with, 
“Arrah, keep a civil tongue in your 
head — sure it’s the likes of me that 
keeps the likes of you where yq are.”* 

Baltimore. 

In the Eutaw Savings Bank, of Bal- 
timore, the assistant paying teller as- 
certains the amount desired by the de- 
positor; enters number of pass book and 



lows: The paying teller takes deposit 

book (with order, if any,) and after 
verifying book by comparison with 
ledger card (verifying signature also, 
by comparison with signature card, if 
withdrawal is by order), enters on slip 
the book number, balance, and sum to 
be withdrawn, strikes new balance and 
hands slip to depositor (or person au- 
thorized by order) for signature. 

While depositor is signing, counts 
money to be paid and on return of slip 
verifies signature, enters withdrawal on 
deposit book and hands book and money 




Form 18.— Elaborate withdrawal form of the Union Dime Savings Institution, New York. Note 
posting checks. The figures in the lower left hand corner indicate for what time the account 
forfeits interest. In this instance the deposit was made in August; interest begins October 1st. 
hence three months’ interest would have been credited had the amount been left on deposit 
until Janyary 1st. 



amount, on ticket, and hands to de- 
positor for his signature; deducts 
amount withdrawn from pass book; en- 
ters on sectional register from pass 
booh number, name and amount, and 
passes book and ticket to paying teller. 

The paying teller receives the pass 
book with ticket order from his assist- 
ant, verifies signature, pays out all 
money, enters amount of payment in 
scratcher from ticket . In settlement, 
the footings of scratcher must agree 
with the totals of the assistant’s sec- 
tional sheets. 

Boston. 

In the Wildey Savings Bank of Bos- 
ton the system of withdrawals is as fol- 

•Ftom an address of W. E. Knox, Comp- 
troller Bowery Savings Bank. 



to depositor. The slip is then hung on 
hook at side of window. The withdraw- 
als are listed, posted and proved the 
same as the deposits. 

All entries on the slips (except signa- 
ture of depositor on withdrawal slip) 
are made by the tellers, to avoid the dif- 
ferent varieties of handwriting (espe- 
cially in figures) and the errors that 
might be caused thereby. 

New Bedford. 

In the New Bedford, Mass., Savings 
Bank, the depositor desiring to with- 
draw money presents his pass book at 
window No. 4, stating the amount he 
wishes to draw. The teller or clerk 
takes the book to the ledger for com- 
parison and entry of dividends, if any 
are due, and writes a receipt, with stub 
attached. The teller detaches the stub, 
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w 

and hands the receipt to depositor for 
signature, upon the return of which it 
is compared with the signature on file. 
If correct, the teller initials, compares 
it with the charge in the book and hands 
both receipt and book to the depositor, 
who presents it at window No. 7, where 



PHILADELPHIA. 

Notice of Withdrawal. 

Inasmuch as all savings banks' re- 
serve the right to ask notice before pay- 
ment, and some banks, notably in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, enforce this 



DATE* I SLIP NUMBER* 

vs o<\ A 85500 
Wildey Savings Bank. 

WITHDRAWAL 
Book No. T..b 



Check 

Number* 


Balance, 


■ 


IfJvEyJ 


1 <S- 


Withdrawn, 


I 


■si 




New Balance, 


E 


3 oo 


— 



Received the sum entered above as "withdrawn.” 

g > -AKveix c vw fo. (^OO 



Teller's List* Posted* 



Form 31.— Withdrawal blank upon which balance it struck each time. “ New Balance ” 
must agree with pass book balance. Wildey Savings Bank, Boston. 



the assistant treasurer pays it. Mean- 
while another clerk has taken the stub 
to the ledger and posted it, and placed 
it before the assistant treasurer for com- 
parison with the receipt presented by 
the depositor. (This will give a clear 
idea of how the stub forms are used. 
For illustrations, see Forms IS, 14, 15, 
16.) 



rule, the manner of keeping track of 
such notices will be interesting. We 
quote from the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society, the oldest savings bank 
in the United States, and whose ac- 
counts number over two hundred thou- 
sand: 

“Two weeks' notice is required for 
the withdrawal of money. Depositors 
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We. the undersigned. Acknowledge to have received of the BANGOR SAVINGS BANK, of 
Bangor, Maine, the amounts set against our names respectively, in payment, in part or in full, 
of sums d e p os ite d in said Bank in our names or subject to our control 



•— 


DATE 




N« 0i Acc l 


AMOUNT 


CMU* C H 


signature |: 

— te— ■■ 






<o 


7'?* 7 
x 

7 * v 

1 




of 
So * 

✓ O / • 
f O O - 

i 





Form 21.— The Bangor, Maine, Savings Bank keeps its receipts and withdrawals on large sheets, 12 x 16, 
held in place on a light board by a firm clip. The amounts are filled in by the tellers and signed by 
the depositors. At the close of the day sheets are footed and footings carried to?cash book. At 
the end of the year sheets are permanently bound. This system is used in connection with the 
card system of deposit ledgers and the posting process will be explained later. 



desiring to give notice of withdrawal, 
present their pass book at notice desk, 
stating amount wanted, or send notice 
by mail, for which blank forms are fur- 
nished. The notice clerk fills out duplex 
payment slips (carbon copy used) for 
the amount, number of account and 
date when due. These slips are ar- 
ranged numerically, compared with 
ledger account and filed in paying de- 
partment, ready for payment when due. 

“At the expiration of two weeks the 
depositor presents his bank book at pay- 
ing desk, the already prepared payment 
slip is handed for the signature, while 
the detached duplicate is initialed by 
clerk, who takes the receipt and from 
these duplicates the debit postings are 
verified, postings are made from the 
originals. 

“If the depositor wishes to close the 
account (draw the full amount), the 
procedure is about the same, with the 
exception that the book has to be left 
for the addition of interest, a card bear- 
ing the number of the account is given 
the depositor, who presents it when pay- 
ment is to be made. 

“After the receipt has been signed 
and the amount entered in book, the de- 
positor presents the same at paying 
teller's window, and is paid the money. 
All receipts are stamped numerically 
with the initial of teller and listed on 
an adding machine, which serves as 
paying teller's cash book. From these 



the debit postings are made and veri- 
fied by the duplicates as stated above.*' 

Good Suggestions. 

The foregoing systems are represen- 
tative of those in operation in the large 
banks, and while it is admitted that the 
small banks do not require so elaborate 
a routine, there are many good sugges- 
tions embodied therein that may be 
adapted to small banks. On account of 
the cost necessitated by additional clerk 
hire, the passing of a deposit or draft 
through more than one hand is quite out 
of the question in the country bank, but 
in the city bank, with the multitude of 
transactions, it is essential if errors are 
to be avoided, especially in the rush 
periods. The system should be com- 
plete and comprehensive, but not so 
much so that it becomes unwieldly, and 
the mill should at all times grind 
smoothly. 

In every withdrawal the points to be 
emphasized are as follows: 

First, the signature should be com- 
pared and test questions asked unless 
the depositor is personally known to the 
teller and known to be the owner of the 
book. 

Second, the pass book should be com- 
pared at every entry and the balance 
verified with the ledger. 

Third, the entry should be made with 
great care and compared with the draft 
or deposit slip, by another clerk, if pos- 
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sible, and the extension of the balance, 
if a balance book is used, as is now be- 
coming the rule, should be verified in 
some way to avoid misunderstanding 
and annoyance later. 

The importance of the second and 
third points will be seen in the follow- 
ing instance: Upon making an entry, 

the teller of a savings bank extended the 
balance $500 too much. It was not de- 
tected at the time, and the pass book 
appeared among the depositor's effects 
at his death, shortly afterward, and the 
erroneous balance was inventoried in the 



defrauded him. That is the worst fea- 
ture, and perhaps the only criticism, on 
the balance pass book. The depositor 
is apt to consider the balance shown in 
the balance column to be correct, and an 
error in extending is likely to cause 
trouble. For this reason it is essential 
that the balance be verified before re- 
turning the book . 

Conclusion. 

No two men think alike and no two 
act alike, and bank men are no excep- 
tion. The foregoing systems are given 



IDENTIFICATION CHECK 




Present to PAYING TELLER when your 
name is called. 



Form 22.— Check given to depositor while waiting for the draft to go through the usual 
routine. Some banks use numbers only. Paterson, N. J. ( Savings Institution. 



Probate Court. By a curious coinci- 
dence, a like error was made by another 
bank on a book belonging to the same 
depositor. This was also inventoried 
without verification by the bank, and 
subsequently, upon presenting the book 
for the entry of interest, by the ad- 
ministrator, the error, — in fact, both 
errors were detected. The chagrin and 
annoyance caused by these two mistakes 
can readily be imagined. And while the 
administrator finally became reconciled 
to the lesser balance, which could have 
been easily proven by himself, he has 
never become quite convinced but that 
somehow and somewhere the banks have 



merely as describing in brief the m in- 
ner of handling debits and credits, and 
not to advocate any one of the systems 
outlined. Bank men desiring a change of 
method or system are prone to go “shop- 
ping 'round" among their friends and 
brethren and when they fird i scheme 
that suits their fancy, adopt it without 
further investigation. In some instances 
they get good results and in others rre 
disappointed in the end. What meets 
the need in one bank may not work so 
well in another. The better way is to 
get a composite idea of what others do 
and then adapt it to fit the existing 
system. Evolve rather than revolu- 
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tionize. A big bank needs one system; 
a smaller one, another. What would 
work well in the Bowery would be too 
costly and too elaborate for the modest 
country bank, which must use one man 
in many places and for irsny purposes. 
But other men's brains are mightily use- 
ful, and he is a wise man who let9 the 
other fellow think for him and bor- 
rows his brains to his own profit. This 
is a big world, and the savings bank 
men are generaily big brothers." If I 
have anything good, you are welcome to 
it; if you get a good thing, — look oat, 
or I will steal it from you! If there is 
anything suggestive in this series, use 
it ; if it is otherwise, there is no law that 
compels savings banks to use that which 
they do not want. They are dictators 
in their own realm. 



THE FOREIGNER AND POSTAL 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

"IKTHAT is apparently a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks is con- 
tained in the annual report of the 
Auditor for the Post Office Department. 

It alleges that in the last twenty 
years foreigners in the United States 
have sent back to their homes by means 
of money orders the enormous sum of 
$431,956,623 in excess of the amount 
that they have received from abroad. 
More than half of this sum went out in 
the last four years, and eighty per 
cent, of the total went to six countries 
in Europe, — Austria, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, Norway and Russia. 
It represents the surplus earnings of 
foreign labor employed in the gigantic 
industrial and commercial business of 
the country. 

Auditor Chance says that it is a fair 
assumption that a majority of the for- 
eign element sojourning in this country 
would patronize Government postal 
savings banks, and thus a considerable 
share of the millions of dollars now an- 
nually sent abroad for deposit in banks 
s 



of their own countries would remain 
here in the custody of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

But is this a fair assumption ? Is this 
large sum of money sent abroad each 
year through distrust of American 
banks? Or is there some other reason? 
Let us see. 

Statistics collected by the Bureau of 
Immigration will show that out of the 
vast number of foreigners continually 
pouring into this country, there are 
many heads of families, that is men 
who have come here for the sole pur- 
pose of earning bread for the hungry 
mouths across the water. 

By living in squalor, for a few cents 
a day these thrifty foreigners are able 
to save a good per cent, of their wages. 
And what is more natural than that 
they should send their surplus earnings 
to those waiting back in the Mother 
countries. Some, after a time, send 
back passage money, and are joined 
here by the other members of their 
families, but by far the greater ma- 
jority never intended to become citizens 
under this government, and having ac- 
cumulated a few dollars, return to the 
land of their birth, there to live in com- 
parative plenty. 

What is most needed then to keep 
this money at home, at least for a time, 
is not a chain of new banks, but a cam- 
paign of education to acquaint the for- 
eign born with the splendid advantages 
offered them by existing institutions. 

Having shown that the demand for 
post office money orders does not arise 
through fear of the banks, but is a nat- 
ural sequence of the foreigner's stay 
with us, there still remains another side 
to the question. 

There is no reason on earth why the 
foreigner, or any one for that matter, 
should entrust his savings with the 
postal savings bank in preference to 
any of our independent banks. And 
surely there is nothing to indicate that 
a post office bank, offering two per cent, 
interest on deposits, will attract the 
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money, when conservative, profit-shar- 
ing, savings banks are offering four per 
cent., and yet cannot divert the foreign 
laborers* money into their vaults. 

It follows, then, that so long as our 
present immigration regulations remain 
the same, there will be a heavy exodus 
of our money to the European coun- 
tries each year, an exodus that postal 
savings banks cannot stop. 



HONEST BANKING. 

S OMETIMES a bank gets into trouble 
by foolishly assisting the enterprises 
of people in no way connected with 
the management of the bank. Usually the 
serious trouble comes only when bank 
officers have used bank funds to assist the 
promotion of outside enterprises with which 
they are personally connected. No more 
serious abuse is known in banking than just 
this one. 

Several criminal cases have been tried 
in the courts lately growing out of this 
kind of offending. Two of them have 
reached the federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, where verdicts of guilty have been 
sustained. One of these cases brought forth 
the following remarks from the bench: 

For a promoter of various enterprises to 
obtain the funds of the bank on the secur- 
ity of unmarketable bonds of his own enter- 
prises at the risk of the Interests of the 
banks Is not proper and legitimate banking, 
and the entries on the books of the bank 
as loans and investments do not conceal the 
fraud thus perpetrated upon the bank. 

In this case every resource was used by 
the defense on the one hand to make it ap- 
pear that the offender was merely tech- 
nically guilty, and, on the other hand, 
every resource was used to bring techni- 
calities to bear against the enforcement of 
justice. Lawyers of great ability gave 
months of their time and drew upon life- 
long experience to this end, but all to no 
avail. The Court of Appeals swept the 
technicalities aside, looked straight at the 
purpose of the law and the true nature of 
the offenses charged, and decided the issue 
accordingly. 

This case has one good lesson in it for 
our state courts. The long list of objec- 
tions swept aside by the federal judges as 
immaterial should be pondered over by 
state judges, who are prone to look upon 
any kind of a technicality of procedure as 
material. 

An even greater lesson can be drawn 
from the case, and from the other also, 
both by bankers and by customers of banks. 



Few of the bankers need it, but those who 
need it need it very much. Many of the 
customers need it. It should be the pride 
of a banker that he is a banker only and 
not a promotor. It should be the pride of 
a customer that he deals only with bankers 
of this conservative type . — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 



TWENTY THOUSAND TONS OF 
OLD IRON IN A SINGLE 
SCRAP HEAP. 

T HE largest scrap heap in the world is 
in San Francisco, a relic of the great 
fire which followed the earthquake of 
April, 1906. It is 40 feet high, 100 feet 
square and contains 20,000 tons, all cut in 
equal lengths of eighteen inches, and piled 
in one solid mass, with the sides as smooth 
and solid as a brick wall. 

This is the only one of four heaps of 
equal size and proportions which remains 
intact in its original size and shape, the 
other three having been drawn upon as the 
material was needed. Many other scrap 
heaps are piled about the bay awaiting 
shipment, some as big as a house and others 
mere hillocks, scattered over acres of 
ground. 

Since the fire one company has handled 
150,000 tons of this old material. It has 
six large shears in operation to cut the 
iron and steel, either that it may be better 
handled for shipment or for the furnace, 
says the “Iron Trade Review.” Little of this 
scrap is used in San Francisco, the bulk of 
it being shipped to the Atlantic coast or to 
European ports. 



MANY COUNTERFEIT $5 BILLS 

S ECRET service agents in New York 
have discovered that large quantities 
of a counterfeit $5 bill are being 
made in Italy and distributed in this coun- 
try through regular wholesale agents. The 
discovery was made in the conviction of 
two men in the Federal Court who were 
accused by a third man of selling him $50 
in the counterfeit money for $15 of good 
money. 

The bill bears the portrait of President 
Jackson and is number A24441118 of the 
series of 1907. The detectifes have learned 
that several men in a town in Italy are 
manufacturing these spurious bills in large 
quantities and are sending them to their 
agents in various cities in this country, 
where they are being distributed to persons 
who are willing to undertake the passing 
of them. 

Duplicates of the counterfeit have ap- 
peared in a half dozen other cities and a 
warning has been sent to banks. 
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POST-MORTEM ADMINISTRATION OF WEALTH.* 



By Daniel S. Remsen, of the New York Bar. 



*r\EATH is the great conveyancer. 

To-day we own our property, to- 
morrow death works a transmission to 
others. It fulfills the conditions upon 
which settlements and trust deeds de- 
pend. It sets in operation the law of 
intestate succession and gives effect to 
wills. Thus in our own country prop- 
erty to the value of billions of dollars 
passes each year under some form of 
post-mortem administration. In all 
such administration trust companies 
have a peculiar interest, but for the 
sake of simplicity let us confine our at- 
tention to testamentary administration 
and consider our subject from the view- 
point of a person about to make a will. 

The first requisite of a proper testa- 
mentary administration is a properly 
planned will. The second requisite is 
a carefully prepared will. The third 
requisite is the selection of proper 
executors and trustees. 

The first thoughts of a person about 
to make a will relate to its plan. (1) 
what property he may give, (2) to 
whom he will give it and (8) whether 
his gifts shall be absolute, conditional 
or in trust. With these points in mind 
the wise testator seeks sound legal ad- 
vice. He remembers that many things, 
expected and unexpected, may or may 
not happen before or after his death. 
The amount or character of his prop- 
erty may materially change. His real 
estate may be converted into personal 
property or vice versa. His securities 
may be paid off or otherwise changed 



•An address delivered before the Truest 
Company Section, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago convention. 



in form. The value of his property 
may increase or decrease. Innumerable 
changes may occur through marriage, 
birth or death among the objects of his 
bounty. His own condition may change 
so that he may no longer have capacity 
to amend his will to meet new condi- 
tions as they arise. In short not only 
probabilities but possibilities must be 
considered and the will planned ac- 
cordingly. 

In the preparation of no legal docu- 
ment is the inaccurate use or location 
of a word or phrase more serious than 
in a will. Under the most favorable 
conditions every person experiences 
difficulty in writing the English lan- 
guage so as to convey his exact mean- 
ing beyond the possibility of a misun- 
derstanding or a double reading. In 
testamentary writing this difficulty is 
increased tenfold, for the writer must 
look into the future and prepare an in- 
strument which is to deal with such 
conditions as time may bring to the 
testator, his family and estate. 

Insurance of Wills. 

A will cannot be insured against a 
contest as can a house against fire. The 
only known method of insuring a will is 
to employ the most skillful of profes- 
sional experts to draw the will in the 
first instance or to vouch for its ac- 
curacy before death renders amend- 
ment impossible. No one can prevent 
a judicial inquirv into testamentary 
capacity, but much may be done to pre- 
vent disputes concerning the meaning 
and legal effect of the instrument and 
to render litigation improbable. The 
will of Samuel J. Tilden is a far-famed 
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but unfortunate example in testamen- 
tary writing of what “might have 
been.” It is not generally known that 
in scrutinizing that will the late James 
C. Carter pointed out the very defect 
that proved fatal and that the Gover- 
nor^ failure to make the correction was 
due to his procrastination in directing 
Mr. Carter to prepare an amendment. 
As Hon. John Bigelow puts it: Gov- 

ernor Tilden was “surprised by death 
before he had executed his intention to 
profit by the counsel” of Mr. Carter. 
Thus it appears that a letter or tele- 
gram from Greystone doubtless would 
have saved the Tilden will. 

Trust companies, as prospective 
executors and trustees, have a special 
interest in proper testamentary writing 
that they may accept such trust business 
as comes to them without being sub- 
jected to unknown liabilities in the per- 
formance of duty. Consequently they 
have done much for the betterment of 
testamentary writing but still the safe 
t and sound will is the exception rather 
than the rule in America. Where tes- 
tators subject their wills to a rigid 
critical interpretation before death 
fully three out of five discover satisfac- 
tory reasons for making amendments. 
Most testators seem to proceed on the 
theory that it is better to let their es- 
tates take the chance of defending a 
cheap or home-made will at any cost 
rather than themselves to take the 
necessary steps to insure a proper doc- 
ument. Thus it is that an undue num- 
ber of estates pass under defective or 
ambiguous wills creating family feuds 
and paying what miay be termed sal- 
vage to the legal profession. 

Americans do not appreciate the 
value of constructive law. American 
lawyers and law schools need more to 
simulate English patience and perse- 
verance in the preparation of legal 
documents. Their attention is riveted 
upon the remedial at the expense of the 
constructive. While in case of disaster 
the proper handling of a wreck is as 
necessary in law as at sea, constructive 
law is of equal if not greater public 
utility for it insures peace and pros- 
perity and, in the case of wills, pre- 



vents disruption of families and a ruin- 
ous waste of assets. Constructive law 
should receive more attention than it 
has in the past and law schools should 
aim to turn out architects-at-law as well 
as masters of the remedial arts. 

When laymen and their legal advis- 
ers are more fully alive to the import- 
ance of better testamentary writing liti- 
gation concerning wills will be mate- 
rially less; testators will act with more 
confidence; families will be more har- 
monious; beneficiaries will fare better 
and executors and trustees will be more 
free from personal liability. 

Human Agency in Administration. 

Let us now consider from the testa- 
tor's view the human agency upon 
which he must rely to carry the plan of 
his will into effect. We must accept 
the testator's point of view for he is 
entitled to make his own selection. 
When a person makes a will and selects 
his executors and trustees he has sev- 
eral courses open: (1) he may select 

one or more individuals with or without 
bond; (2) he may select a trust com- 
pany to act alone, or (3) he may select 
a trust company jointly with one or 
more individuals. Each one of these 
agencies has some advantages and some 
disadvantages over the other two. We 
cannot say that one of these agen- 
cies is always better than another for 
the personal equation varies with each 
selection. We are told that nature has 
not produced a perfect blade of grass, 
a perfect flower or a perfect fruit and 
we might add that human nature has 
never produced a perfect trustee, but 
as one blade of grass, one flower, one 
fruit is more perfect than another so 
among trustees the testator has room 
for choice. 

The duties of executors and trustees 
are two-fold: they are not only busi- 
ness and financial but also human and 
personal. A testamentary trust is more 
than a business ; it carries with it a con- 
fidence. Under some wills the business 
and financial sides predominate, but 
there is always present a feature inci- 
dent to the lives, character and welfare 
of the beneficiaries. This element of 
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post-mortem administration demands a 
most delicate touch of human kindness 
sometimes even paternal in its nature, 
often sought and too seldom found. 
The executor and trustee, whether indi- 
vidual or corporate, should command 
the respect and confidence not only of 
the testator but also of the beneficiary. 
Whether an individual or a corporate 
official, he should be one to whom the 
beneficiary not only may but will be 
likely to go for counsel and advice. In 
short he should be one who will take a 
personal interest in the welfare of the 
beneficiary and conscientiously, with 
gentleness and firmness, carry out the 
wishes of the testator as the first law 
of his being. 

Safety of the Estate. 

The prime factor in post-mortem ad- 
ministration is the safety of the estate. 
It often determines the selection of 
executors and trustees. The old meth- 
od before the days of trust companies 
and surety companies was to rely upon 
the character and financial standing of 
the individuals appointed, supplemented 
in some jurisdictions by individual 
bonds. Such appointments have been 
the occasion of much unsatisfactory 
administration. They have resulted in 
loss both from embezzlement and dere- 
liction of duty. To secure safety from 
these hazards trust companies and 
surety companies have each offered a 
solution which has proved satisfactory 
to many testators. 

The plan advocated by surety com- 
panies is the appointment of indivd- 
uals of known character and business 
ability under a legal or testamentary 
requirement that suitable bonds be fur- 
nished, preferably by a surety company 
at the expense of the estate. Such tes- 
tamentary provisions are sometimes in- 
serted at the request of prospective 
executors and trustees on the ground 
that the joint control of assets and the 
accompanying supervision of surety 
companies is an aid to proper adminis- 
tration, a protection against mistakes 
and a safeguard against the negligent 
or wrongful acts of employes or of a 
co-executor or co-trustee. The bonds 



thus advocated guarantee the estate 
against loss from dereliction of duty 
and misappropriation of funds. 

The plan advocated by trust com- 
panies is their own appointment with or 
without the addition of one or more in- 
dividuals as co-executors and co-trus- 
tees. If a trust company is appointed 
its capital and surplus stand as a guar- 
anty for the performance of its duty, 
but not as a guaranty for the perform- 
ance of duty by a co-executor or co- 
trustee. Where the possibility of loss 
through a co-executor or co-trustee is 
not cut off by a surety company bond 
it is generally well hedged about by a 
trust company for its own convenience 
and protection. The practice of trust 
companies acting as co-executors or co- 
trustees in assuming the custody of 
securities is in itself an important ele- 
ment of safety. Some testators insert 
provisions in their wills looking to this 
end often to the relief of their individ- 
ual executors and trustees. 

Both plans of safety involve a cor- 
porate custody of securities, in one case 
joint and in the other absolute. They 
differ in that the liability of the surety 
company is limited to the amount of its 
bonds while the liability of the trust 
company is co-extensive with the estate. 
The difference also extends to compen- 
sation. The former receives an annual 
premium as for insurance while the lat- 
ter receives no compensation except for 
the performance of its duty as executor 
or trustee. 

In England a new feature has been 
injected into trusteeship. Corporations 
with powers somewhat corresponding to 
our trust companies are sometimes ap- 
pointed custodian trustees for the pur- 
pose of holding securities subject to the 
trust, while the other duties of the 
trust are performed by individuals 
known as managing trustees. 

Experience has shown that both 
surety companies and trust companies 
under proper capitalization and man- 
agement offer excellent plans for re- 
ducing to a minimum the possibility of 
loss attending post-mortem administra- 
tion. Thus the testator has at hand 
ample means for the protection of his 
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estate from dangers to which it would 
otherwise be subjected. 

Wise Management. 

To insure an estate against loss from 
embezzlement and dereliction of duty 
is of course a wise precaution but it is 
wholly negative in character. The tes- 
tator seeks affirmative qualities. He 
demands sound judgment, wise and 
efficient management during the whole 
term of the administration but above 
all at its inception when an unwise ex- 
ercise of discretion has often resulted 
as disastrously as embezzlement or 
dereliction of duty. 

The first duties under a will are per- 
formed by the executor. Aftej a 
thorough study and understanding of 
the will he realizes on the testator's 
assets, pays his debts and distributes 
the surplus or turns it over to trustees 
for investment according to the terms 
of the will. Where the duties of execu- 
tors end the duties of trustees begin. 
The executor turns over the trust estate 
to the trustees in such form as the will 
directs. The trustees must thereupon 
review the state of the investments and 
square them with the law and the terms 
of the will. If under the will the 
executors have already performed that 
duty the task of the trustee is much re- 
duced. Thenceforth the duties of the 
trustee are those of investment and re- 
investment and the collection and ap- 
plication or payment of income. Thus 
it is that the duties of executors are less 
routine in their character, more difficult 
to perform and more temporary in their 
nature than the duties of trustees. Con- 
sequently testators are disposed to look 
for mature experience and discretion in 
the selection of executors and less to 
longevity. In the selection of trustee 
testators, in a large measure, seek the 
same qualities with an added care for a 
continuity of the trusteeship during the 
trust term. The element of personal 
interest in the beneficiaries is usually 
more or less present in the mind of the 
testator in the selection of both execu- 
tors and trustees and is frequently a 
determining consideration, sometimes 



even at the expense of good business 
administration. 

Individuals as Executors and Trus- 
tees. 

While in the selection of individuals 
as executors and trustees the testator 
has a wide range of choice there are 
certain qualities which he cannot over- 
look. He must have integrity and abil- 
ity and should have good business hab- 
its. In selecting such persons the tes- 
tator usually relies on personal ac- 
quaintance, observation and reputation. 
He looks with confidence upon persons 
of good personal habits and associa- 
tions, upon males rather than females, 
upon married rather than unmarried 
men, upon the man who has no adverse 
interest, who is morally sound, whose 
family is not extravagant, who has a 
means of livelihood, who does not live 
beyond his means, who has good and 
regular business habits, who is moder- 
ately successful, whose business is not 
speculative, who does not buy and sell 
on margin, who has a mind of his own 
but is not self-opinionated and who is 
free from prejudice, capable of dis- 
crimination, sound in judgment and 
considerate of the rights of others. 

This may be a high standard to set 
for post-mortem administrators of 
wealth but to me it seems to be the true 
one. It certainly is one testators are 
continually applying and therefore 
should receive serious consideration in 
the selection of directors, officers and 
employes of a trust company if it is to 
attain any degree of success in this 
important branch of its business. 

Kindred as Executors and Trustees. 

In selecting executors and trustees 
the mind of the testator usually turns 
first to his family, then to his friends, 
business associates, legal advisers and 
trust companies. In his family he is 
most likely to find an element of per- 
sonal interest which strangers do not 
possess. Yet so frequently are o;b«-r 
qualities absent that no general rule 
can be stated as to the wisdom of plac- 
ing post-mortem administration in the 
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hands of kindred. So much depends 
upon the individual, the estate and the 
will that each case must be a law un\> 
itself. 

Fortunately the testator is usually 
the best fitted to judge of the situation. 
For example, if the testator’s estate is 
small and is given absolutely to his 
wife, she practically becomes the owner 
of the surplus and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances she may well be entrusted 
with power over her own. If, on 
the other hand, the estate is large or 
somewhat involved or trusts are present 
in the will, the necessity for outside 
assistance becomes more apparent. 

Where the will contains no trust, and 
the corpus is to be divided on th: set- 
tlement of the estate, usually there can 
be no objection to the selection of 
executors because of interest of kinship. 
Where business qualifications, honesty 
and ability are sufficient and family 
jealousies not likely to be aroused, 
such appointments are eminently 
proper. If, however, the will contains 
a trust very different considerations 
necessarily enter into the selection of a 
trustee. Thus a beneficiary, whether a 
life-tenant or remainderman, is an unfit 
person in law and in fact by reason of 
interest. Near relatives are objection- 
able for the same reason and because 
they are “less able to withstand the im- 
portunities of beneficiaries.” In the 
same way, where a husband, wife, 
parent or other near relative is ap- 
pointed trustee such relationship “is too 
often made an excuse for lax manage- 
ment, and the knowledge that a breach 
of trust is likely to be condoned not 
infrequently leads to a disregard of 
strictly legal management which is the 
only safeguard of trust estates.” 

In many respects the legal adviser is 
the logical executor and trustee of his 
client’s estate. It is a recognized part 
of his business. He is acquainted with 
its duties and obligations. He is the 
testator’s confidential adviser in all 
domestic, personal and financial affairs. 
He is acquainted with the wishes, pur- 
poses and estate of the testator more 
intimately than any other person. He 
is accustomed to weigh reasons and to 



advise in difficult situations. His mind 
is usually more free from prejudice, 
more amenable to reason and less sub- 
ject to undue influence of a beneficiary 
than a person otherwise situated. If 
wise in counsel and clothed with power 
and discretion he is often an important 
peacemaker between adverse interests. 

Nevertheless, the lawyer has the 
frailties of human nature and trust 
funds are not always safe in his custody 
unless he gives ample bonds for the per- 
formance of his duty. Where, however, 
lawyers are competent and honest the 
English practice of making the testa- 
tor’s solicitor one of his executors and 
trustees has probably given more gen- 
eral satisfaction than the selection of 
any other class of individuals outside 
of his immediate family. 

Corporations as Executors and 
Trustees. # 

Trust companies have earned an ex- 
cellent reputation as executors and 
trustees and offer valuable qualities to 
the testator. They offer security of 
assets, continuity of existence, experi- 
ence, business management, readiness 
of access, opportunity of favorable in- 
vestment and due consideration for 
beneficiaries. In these respects the 
record of trust companies as a whole 
is most satisfactory and honorable. 
Where, however, trust company man- 
agement is open to criticism its defects 
relate to indivdual companies rather 
than to trust companies as a class and 
arise from undue routine in business, 
undue pressure of business on individ- 
ual officials, disinclination to assume 
liability, a lack of proper self inspec- 
tion and the unfortunate selection of di- 
rectors, officers, counsel and employes. 
Vigilance in these matters is soon dis- 
covered by testators and is the price of 
corporate success in testamentary ad- 
ministration. 

While the character and general rep- 
utation of a trust company is often re- 
sponsible for its appointment, yet in 
very many cases the personnel of its 
management is decisive. Of the im- 
portance of the personal element in a 
trust company there can be no doubt; 
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it is much more the subject of discus- 
sion among testators and their counsel 
and more often the determining factor 
than is generally supposed. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage has well de- 
scribed the situation. He says : 
“Character and capital are the best as- 
sets of a trust company. Its officers 
and directors, therefore, should be men 
of wide experience, mien who have been 
tried and who devote themselves with 
honorable zeal to the high duties of 
their positions/* 

Combination of Counsel and Trust 
Company. 

Generally speaking and without 
specifying particular situations or tes- 
tamentary conditions, the best results 
seem to have been attained in post- 
mortem administration of substantial 
estates by combining as executors and 
trustees a trust company and the tes- 
tator's counsel, sometimes alone and 
sometimes joined with one or more of 
the testator’s family or friends. Thus 
are secured the advantages of corporate 
management as well as personal re- 
sponsibility and individual discretion. 

This is not merely a personal view. 
It is the opinion of many persons in- 
cluding some of the greatest financiers 
in this country. To quote again from 
Mr. Gage: “Where the family coun- 

sellor acts with the trust company as 
co-trustee advantages are obtained 
which explain in a large measure the 
success of the trust company.** I might 
add that it is often an inducement for 
counsel to act if they know that they 
are to have the co-operation of a first- 
class trust company with its experience 
and facilities for receiving and paying 
out money, making investments, safe- 
guarding securities, keeping accounts 
and otherwise handling a multitude of 
details more or less burdensome to an 
individual. 

Whatever we may think or say con- 
cerning executors and trustees, the fact 
remains that administration of property 
after death depends primarily upon the 
testator. He may direct it into any 
channel, giving or withholding such di- 



rections, powers, and discertions as 
seem to him best. As he has the power 
he must accept the responsibility. If 
he plans his will wisely, makes sure 
that it will stand the strictest scrutiny 
after death, and selects his executors 
and trustees carefully, requiring bonds 
where desirable, he may reasonably ex- 
pect satisfactory results, but not other- 
wise. 

The trust company, after adopting 
proper business methods and squaring 
the human agency behind the corporate 
name with the qualities which carry 
confidence and make individuals desira- 
ble for positions of trust, can render 
no greater service to itself and to the 
interests it is to serve than by educat- 
ing the public as to the importance of a 
sound will and the advantages of cor- 
porate administration after death. 



TRUST COMPANIES IN BOSTON. 

/"\N October 31, 1898, there were 
fourteen trust companies in Bos- 
ton, with a total capital of $7,850,000, 
surplus and undivided earnings of $6,- 
985,000 and deposits of $81,865,000. 
On May 1, 1909, there were nineteen 
trust companies, representing a total 
capital of $11,750,000, with a surplus 
and undivided earnings of $28,920,000 
and deposits of $184,643,000. The de- 
posits have increased during ten and 
one-half years $102,778,000, or 125 per 
cent. The ratio of surplus to capital 
of trust companies in 1898 was eighty- 
eight per cent., while on May 1, 1909, it 
was 200 per cent. 



BANKER HAS PRIVATE TELE- 
GRAPH KEY. 

A C. MILLER, president of the Home 
• Savings Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa, does his own telegraph work. 
Mr. Miller is an expert on the key and has 
a direct wire to the Western Union office in 
Des Moines from his desk at the bank. In- 
stead of calling the telegraph office for a 
messenger, he can step to his desk and tick 
off the message without delay. Neat. 
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THE BOND MARKET. 



l^OR present stagnant bond market 
conditions there is but one cause 
— money. Early season predictions 
from high places that there would be 
plenty of money this fall have not been 
fulfilled. A continuously rising tide of 
industrial activity has exerted its inev- 
itable effect, and money rates have gone 
up. Once more there has been demon- 
strated the fact that active business and 
active speculation cannot be carried on 
side by side for any length of time 
without bringing about a high level of 
money rates. 

How long will the high money last ? — 
that is the question being asked by bond 
dealers in every part of the country. 
Time money at this writing is at five 
per cent., a rate which, if continued, 
inevitably means extensive liquidation of 
bonds. So what is the outlook for 
money — are the high rates merely tem- 
porary, or have we entered a phase of 
the money market which is to continue 
for some time to come? 

Predicting the course of money rates 
is about as dangerous a business as pre- 
dicting the course of stock prices, and 
yet there are certain broad governing 
factors in the situation which make pos- 
sible a reasonably safe estimate as to 
what may be expected in the money 
market. First of all, it must be evident 
to the most casual observer that with 
the demand from the interior for money 
as it is, no active speculation based on 
borrowed money can be carried on in 
New York. Secondly, from the recent 
action of the Bank of England's direc- 
tors in jacking up their discount rate to 
five per cent., it is plain that we have 
used up our foreign credits and that lit- 
tle or no European money is to be ob- 



tained by speculative purchases. Last- 
ly, there is no mistaking the fact that 
bankers here, fully alive to the dangers 
of the situation, have put an effectual 
check on speculation and are not likely 
to take it off until the situation clears 
and money begins to come this way 
again. 

What is the bearing of these factors 
on the duration of present money con- 
ditions? Primarily, to ease the situa- 
tion through a gradual readjustment. 
The West is getting back the cash it 
needs to carry on business and to move 
the crops; our European loans are be- 
ing gradually scaled down to a normal 
point. In the meantime, speculation is 
being checked into inactivity, thus giv- 
ing the rearrangement of the position a 
chance to proceed safely and satisfac- 
torily. The season is now well ad- 
vanced, and the process should not take 
much longer. Increasing business activ- 
ity and the approach of the holiday 
season may cause some further demand 
for money throughout December, but 
by this time the crops have been pretty 
well taken care of and not much more 
money should be withdrawn for that 
purpose from the New York banks. 

The outlook, then, is for bettering 
money conditions in the not distant fu- 
ture, especially if the check-rein is kept 
on the speculative restlessness which 
seems so ready to break out at every 
opportunity. In this department of 
The Bankers Magazine the factors 
making for high money rates have been 
pointed out all along, even when author- 
itative opinions that money would re- 
main easy were being so freely ex- 
pressed. But the effect of those factors 
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Comparative Values 

A study of comparative values Is important when you are deciding' upon an 
investment. You want to get the best return consistent with safety, of course. 

When you make your investment through a house of long standing and relia- 
bility you have the benefit of this knowledge of comparative values, and are re- 
lieved of a good deal of doubt and annoyance. 

Our offerings have been selected after a careful comparison of values and 
in our opinion the securities issued by the National Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany and its subsidiary Companies afford the maximum of safety and income. 
Offerings will be promptly mailed on request. 

No. 3 of the SHORT TALKS Will Appear In the January Issue 

A. H. Bickmore & Co., Bankers HIGH^BRADEp BONDS 30 Pine Street, New York 



has now made itself fully known, and and the return of lower money rates 
the time is rapidly approaching when will find the banks and trust companies 
their influence will make itself less and again in the market as large buyers, 
less felt. The interval between now and then is 

A better bond market is in sight, not likely to be very long. It will pay 
Dealers have kept their heads better the man with bonds to sell to take his 
than bond managers of the institutions time about selling them. 



RISING COMMODITY PRICES AND THE INVEST- 
MENT MARKETS. 



'T'HE cause of the great rise in com- 
modity prices is something for 
economists and theoreticians to decide — 
its effect is a question of highly practi- 
cal finance and of interest to everybody 
with any money at all to invest. 
Whether or not increasing gold produc- 
tion is the reason for the continuously 
rising index number of commodity 
prices may be an interesting matter for 
discussion, but is not of nearly so much 
interest or importance as the question 
as to how security prices are going to 
be affected. 

Considering, first, the influence of 
rising security prices on stocks, it is 
plain that different classes of stocks 
will be differently affected. The shares 
of corporations possessing great natural 
resources, such as mines or timber lands, 
will naturally be affected differently 
from the shares of the street railway 
companies, which can only charge about 
so-and-so-much for a ride, whatever the 
increased operating costs of the road 
may be. Then, again, there is the big 
class of stocks in companies which buy 
raw material and sell the finished pro- 
duct at a price fixed by what the raw 
material cost them. Here, obviously, 



the price of commodities exerts a mini- 
mum of effect. 

The Class of Stocks Most Bene- 
fited. 

Stocks in companies owning mines, 
ore deposits, timber and other natural 
resources, will naturally be benefited to 
the greatest extent as commodity prices 
advance. Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with its big holdings of lands, which 
were next to valueless twenty-five years 
ago, is an excellent illustration of how 
this works. Its lands were valueless 
then, but they have become worth mil- 
lions now, and the stock has appreciated 
accordingly. Not many such investment 
opportunities exist to-day, but if iron 
prices, for instance, keep on going up 
as they have been doing, there is going 
to be repetition in the stocks of some of 
the steel companies having holdings of 
ore lands of what happened in Cana- 
dian Pacific. Take, for instance,, the 
U. S. Steel Corporation. It has been 
known all along that the company's 
holdings of lands are not only immense- 
ly valuable already, but are constantly 
growing in value. But only lately does 
there seem to have been general ap- 
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preciation of the fact that these hold- 
ings are of almost incalculable value 
And mean just so much additional value 
to the company's stock as the years go 
on and iron prices rise. 

For which reason the far-seeing in- 
vestor will include in his estimate of the 
Appreciative power of a prospective in- 
vestment the extent of the natural 
resources which the company may 
possess. 

The Class Least Affected. 

The second class of stocks, those of 
companies simply manufacturing raw 
materials, are not apt to be greatly af- 
fected one way or the other. A cotton 
mill, for instance, is unaffected by the 
fluctuation in the price of raw cotton, 
except, perhaps, by a rise so extensive 
as to cause curtailment of consumption. 
But, in a general way, if the mill has 
to pay more for cotton per bale, it 
charges more for prints per yard. The 
proportion remains about the same. And 
similarly with any concern which is a 
manufactory pure and simple. The 



railroad equipment companies are a 
good example. If they are charged 
more for the bars and plate they have 
to buy, they increase proportionately 
the price of the cars they sell. 

The Class of Stocks Adversely 
Affected. 

Most adversely affected are the 
shares of the companies which are lim- 
ited by usage and law in what they can 
charge for what they have to offer. 
Take, for instance, a street railway 
which charges five cents a ride and 
whose operating charges this year figure 
out so-and-so-much. A few years pass; 
the price of materials has gone up ; 
wages are higher; the road is being op- 
erated at a cost of several per cent, 
more. But the five-cent fare has not 
changed. The road is still selling the 
public its product, transportation, at 
identically the same rate, but each ride 
is costing the road a fraction more. By 
so much is its margin of profit being 
diminished. 

The same thing is true of the stocks 
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of gas companies and other public utili- 
ties. Eventually, public sentiment can 
be pretty well relied upon to allow the 
operating company a fair margin of 
profit; in the past most of the compa- 
nies of this class have been pretty well 
able to take care of themselves. But the 
fact remains, nevertheless, that they are 
operating under a severe handicap — 1 
the ability to charge only a fixed rate 
when all the materials they use may be 
rising in price. 

By no means does this prove that the 
stocks of all public utilities are a poor 
investment — other considerations often 
make them most desirable. Neverthe- 
less, this consideration of the effect of 
the rising price of materials is some- 
thing to which the cautious investor will 
give full attention. 

The Effect on Bonds. 

With bonds the problem of rising 
commodity prices is entirely different 
than with stocks. Bonds, at least the 
better class of them, depend more upon 
the money rate than anything else for 
the price at which they sell. A sus- . 
tained period of high money inevitably 
brings low bond prices, so that if rising 
commodity prices mean that the level 
of interest rates is to go up, too, high 
grade bonds are not a reasonable in- 
vestment. 

A number of prominent economists 
hold that rising commodity prices in- 
evitably mean an advanced level of in- 
terest rates, but Wall Street, somehow, 
refuses to accept the theory and become 
properly frightened. Here is the main- 
stay of the theoreticians' argument: 
Rising prices for commodities — wheat, 
iron, cotton, etc. — engender speculation 
in those commodities. Speculation takes 
money ; in other words, means the 
absorption of loanable capital. General 
speculation means the absorption of so 



much capital that the rate of interest is 
bound to be lifted to a higher level. 

Theory and Practice. 

As a theory this is all very well, but 
like many other theories, falls short be- 
cause it takes no account of other in- 
fluences operating. Wall Street and the 
big bond men are perfectly familiar 
with the theory; they have huge inter- 
ests at stake and would not leave their 
millions invested in bonds unless they 
had carefully gone over all possible 
phases of the situation. They have 
looked into this question of the relation 
of rising commodity prices to interest 
rates and have given full consideration 
to the theory stated above. That there 
is reason to it they realize fully. But, 
with a sense of proportion bred of par- 
ticipation in large affairs and far better 
developed than that of the economists, 
the majority of them figure that the 
theory should be .restated about this 
way: 

Rising commody prices do, to a cer- 
tain extent, engender speculation, and 
speculation tends to tie up money. But 
the fact that an influence tends toward 
a certain result by no means proves that 
it brings about that result. Other in- 
fluences have to be taken into account, 
influences in this case such as the state 
of the security markets, the internation- 
al political situation, the fact that new 
gold is being poured on the markets and 
a host of others. Rising commodity 
prices, in other words, are an influence, 
but only one of many powerful influ- 
ences. 

For which reason Wall Street and 
the big bond men and the managers of 
the insurance companies’ bond invest- 
ments and all the rest of the practical 
financiers whose business is the science 
of investing, refuse absolutely to get 
excited over the possible effects of ris- 
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ing commodity prices. Commodity 
prices have been rising steadily for 
thirteen years, they say, yet interest 
rates have been lower during the past 
two years than almost ever before in 
the country's history. Other influences 
have been powerfully at work. 



“ SPECIALISTS ” IN VARIOUS 
ISSUES. 

TK) be able to establish himself in the 
A outside market as the “specialist" 
in some fairly active security is worth 
thousands of dollars to a bond dealer. 
The question comes up of the purchase 
or sale of such and such a stock or bond. 
“Call up John Smith — he's headquar- 
ters on that.” When the Street and the 
out-of-town bankers talk that way, and 
the market in the security is a live one, 
Mr. Smith is in a highly enviable posi- 
tion. 

To be known as the specialist in some 
good security not traded in on the Ex- 
change or on the Curb is therefore some- 
thing which bond houses are willing to 
spend much money and effort to accom- 
plish. Sometimes there are special rea- 
sons why a dealer has a natural monop- 
oly of the market, but in many cases he 
gets it merely by clever advertising, ac- 
tive trading, and conscientious dealing. 
The fact that Mr. Smith's brother-in- 
law is vice-president of the company 
may give him an advantage over the 
other dealers in making a market in the 
securities at first, but after a while or- 
ganization and real trading ability begin 
to figure. “Pull" counts but doesn't al- 
ways last. Innumerable cases are on 
record of houses with every reason to 



monopolize the trading in some good 
outside security losing the business to 
some other house in the organization of 
which brains, capital, and resourceful- 
ness figured more than “influence with 
the officers of the company.” It takes 
money to become known as the “special- 
ist" in this or that, but it usually turns 
out to be money well spent. 



THE BOND BROKER’S HARD LOT. 



'T'HIS is certainly not the day of the 
■*’ middleman — in every line of busi- 

ness the tendency seems to be toward 
his elimination. The “Street” bond- 
broker, the man who puts through 
trades between bond houses, is certainly 
having a harder and harder time making 
a living. There used to be money in 
the business. Good, live Street brokers 
used to amass fortunes bringing to- 
gether the house that wanted to buy and 
the house that wanted to sell. There 
used to be a quarter or half-point com- 
mission in it for him, right along. Now 
he is lucky if he gets away with an 
eighth or a sixteenth. 

Present conditions are but the natural 
evolution and development of the busi- 
ness. Twenty years ago the bond busi- 
ness was in the hands of about one-fifth 
of the number of houses now engaged in 
it, and at that was conducted on much 
less progressive lines than at present. 
A house had bonds to sell in those days, 
and sold them in a careful, leisurely 
manner. Its broker got an order and 
went out to “see what he could do.” 
The modern system of a grapevine of 
telephones between hundreds of small, 
busy houses, each one with half a dozen 
active young fellows out scouring the 
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“Street" for a chance to pick up a six- 
teenth or a thirty-second — such condi- 
tions were absolutely unknown. In 
many outside bonds, nowadays the trad- 
ing between houses over the telephones 
makes a much more active market than 
in some of the bonds usually considered 
active on the Exchange. 

For once the ultimate consumer gets 



the benefit. An issue of bonds is 
brought out by some big house, and the 
investor can get at them without having 
to pay the substantial commission the 
middleman used to make. It's hard on 
the broker, who used to make a good 
living out of it, but an inevitable result 
of the way the business is carried on 
nowadays. 



POPULAR BONDS— III. 

DENVER AND RIO GRANDE FIRST AND REFUNDING FIVES. 



TUST about a year ago, by the au- 
** thorization of an issue of $150,- 
000,000 of refunding bonds, there was 
completed a comprehensive scheme for 
the rearrangement of the finances of 
* Denver and Rio Grande. Of the bonds 
issued so far, about the same amount 
have been placed here and abroad. 
Yielding as it does nearly five and one- 
half per cent, to the buyer, the security 
is one worthy of the attention of every 
investor who believes in making his 
money earn him a full return. 

Purpose of the Issue. 

A comprehensive re-financing scheme, 
the issue of bonds is to be made for the 
following purposes: 

$90,000,000 for retiring present liens 
of $82,500,000 on 2,400 miles of road. 

$23,000,000 to raise the money to 
enable the company to fulfill its agree- 
ment with the new Western Pacific 
Railway for the purchase of as many 
Western Pacific second mortgage bonds, 
at seventy-five, as shall be necessary to 
complete the main line of Western 
Pacific. 

$37,000,000 for extensions, better- 
ments and other corporate purposes of 
the company. 

A glance at the above is all that is 



necessary to see how very comprehen- 
sive is the scheme. All prior liens, in the 
first place, are to be taken care of ; 
next, money is to be raised for the com- 
pletion and equipment of the Western 
Pacific, the Goulds* new outlet to the 
Coast; lastly, the road is to be pro- 
vided with the cash to make the im- 
provements it has needed for so long 
in order to take care of its constantly 
growing traffic. 

Security^ Behind the Bonds. 

A double security lies behind the 
mortgage. The bonds, in the first 
place, are a prior lien on 129 miles of 
finished railway and a lien on 2,400 
miles of railway owned and operated 
by the company, subject to existing 
liens of $82,500,000, and in addition 
to that are secured by all the bonds is- 
sued or to be issued under the second 
mortgage of the Western Pacific Rail- 
way ($25,000,000), as well as by $50,- 
000,000 out of the $75,000,000 capital 
stock of that company. 

Considering, first, the ordinary se- 
curity behind the bonds, it appears that 
since 1901 the company and its pre- 
decessor of the same name have regu- 
larly paid dividends at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum on substantially 
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the amount of preferred stock now out- 
standing, namely, $45,779*800. The 
results of operation of Denver and 
Rio Grande, combined with the Rio 
Grande Western, for the last four 
years have been, as shown by the com- 
pany’s accounts: 



These are substantial figures and 
show pretty plainly that the investor 
buying these refunding bonds is rea- 
sonably well secured both by the prop- 
erty underlying the mortgage and the 
demonstrated earning power of that 
property. But there is another feature 



Year ended June 30, 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


1905 


Gross Earnings 


$20,876,571 


$20,386,431 


$91,409,043 


$19,686,115 


$17,031,507 


Operating Expenses 
and Taxes 


15,215,397 


13,789,280 


13,952,819 


12,784,389 


10,865,247 


Net Earnings 

Other Income 


5,661,174 
1,025,57 6 


6,597,151 

597,149 


7,456,223 

243,379 


6,901,726 

262,125 


6,166,260 

192,134 


Total Net Income 
Interest, Rentals, etc. 


6,686,750 

3,629,803 


7,194,300 

3,658,465 


7,699,603 

3,533,805 


7,163,851 

3,451,377 


6358,394 

3,425,942 


Suiplus 


$3,056,947 


$3,535,835 


$4,176,797 


$3,712,474 


$2,932,452 



The net income has for four years 
averaged over twice the fixed charges. 

The rapid increase in the earning 
power of The Denver and Rio Grande, 
attested by the financial abstracts pre- 
sented above, has been accompanied by 
large expenditures from profit and loss 
and income for improvements and addi- 
tions — in twelve years amounting, as 
the books of the company show, to 
$12,386,580. 

The development of the railway dur- 
ing the last twelve years is indicated by 
the fact that 

Tonnage increased about 242 per 
cent.. 

Gross earnings per mile of road 
practically doubled. 

Expenditures from profit and loss 
and income for improvements and addi- 
tions averaged over $1,000,000 per 
year. 



about the bonds which makes them quite 
unique — the security of the Western 
Pacific stocks and bonds. 

The Western Pacific Feature. 

To get a clear idea of how the se- 
curity back of the new Denver fives is 
mixed up with the Western Pacific, it 
is necessary to gro back to the inception 
of that great undertaking, four years 
ago. Unable longer to make satisfac- 
tory traffic arrangements for his Den- 
ver and Rio Grande with Union Pacific, 
George Gould, in 1905, decided to cut 
loose from the Harrmian domination en- 
tirely, and to build his own line through 
to the Coast. Part of the cost was to 
be defrayed by the issue of first mort- 
gage bonds, part of it by the sale of 
Denver and Rio Grande refunding 
fives, which advance of money (for that 
is what it would amount to) was to be 
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secured by two-thirds of the Western 
Pacific stock and all the Western Pa- 
cific second mortgage bonds. Denver 
and Rio Grande’s reason for making 
such an arrangement was, of course, 
the fact that it would itself be immense- 
ly benefited by the completion of a Pa- 
cific coast extension. 

Different people look at Denver and 
Rio Grande's connection with the new 
Western Pacific project in different 
ways. To some persons it seems that 
Denver’s having loaned so many mil- 
lions to Western Pacific makes Denver's 
welfare dependent to too great an ex- 
tent upon the outcome of the new pro- 
ject. To others, Denver appears to 
have done a great stroke of business — 
loaned a lot of money to create a com- 
pany the existence of which will prove 
of immeasurable advantage to itself, 
and received as security for that loan 
all the second mortgage bonds and two- 
thirds of the stock of the new line. The 
latter view certainly seems the more 
reasonable. 

For this Western Pacific Railway, 
which is about to be opened, gives every 
promise of being the biggest kind of a 
success. The road is virtually an ex- 
tension of the Denver and Rio Grande 
system. It will furnish a Pacific Coast 
outlet for The Denver and Rio Grande, 
the Missouri Pacific and associated 
lines, having an aggregate mileage of 
about 18,000 miles. Satisfactory con- 
tracts insure a large passenger and 
freight traffic to the Western Pacific. 
In addition, other important railway 
systems, which now exchange traffic 
with The Denver and Rio Grande at 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
will undoubtedly continue to do so and, 
using the Western Pacific as an outlet 
to the Coast, will make valuable con- 
tributions to its traffic and revenues. 

The road is being constructed so as to 
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ensure economical operation. It will 
have the lowest grades of any transcon- 
tinental line, never exceeding one per 
cent, and with a maximum of 4-10 of 
one per cent, for four-fifths of the 
mileage. It will be free from deep 
snows, and therefore from snow sheds. 
In addition to the large through traffic 
which it will receive, it is likely to profit 
by the rapid growth of a large local 
traffic from the smelting and refining 
works near Great Salt Lake, the min- 
eral deposits of Nevada and the rich 
but largely undeveloped resources — 
mineral, timber, agricultural — of Cali- 
fornia. It may be confidently expected 
that the Western Pacific will not only 
easily meet its own obligations but will 
also contribute a large volume of new 
traffic to The Denver and Rio Grande. 

These are optimistic ideas of Presi- 
dent Jeffery, but they appear to be 
fully justified. It is hardly possible, in 
fact, to emphasize too strongly the ad- 
vantage to the rejuvenated Gould Sys- 
tem of this new Pacific Coast outlet. Re- 
acting back on Denver and Rio Grande, 
Missouri Pacific, and even Wabash, the 
success of the new Western Pacific bids 
fair to start a current of through traffic 
westward over the Gould lines which 
will mean big earnings for itself. For 
the better off the lines to the eastward 
are, the more business will originate 
and come westward over them. With 
general business conditions as they are, 
the outlook for Western Pacific earn- 
ings is pretty bright. 

Market Position of the Bonds. 

From what has been said, it ought to 
be clear that the future of Denver and 
Rio Grande, and consequently of its re- 
funding bonds, is closely connected with 
the success of Western Pacific — though 
the failure of the latter project would 
by no means necessarily prove dis- 
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astrous to the securities m question. 
Still, there is prevalent this idea that 
the buyer of the new Denver bonds is 
banking on Western Pacific's being a 
success, and there is, perhaps, a good 
deal in the idea. Which makes the 
whole proposition a business man's risk. 
Here are these new bonds being offered 
in the lower nineties — very well, that is 
because Western Pacific is a new enter- 
prise. Let expected earnings be real- 
ized, let the project work out as ex- 
pected, and there will be no fives for 
sale in the nineties. That is the chance 
the buyer of the bonds takes. The for- 
eigners have been willing to take the 
chance. The conservative Deutsche 
Bank in Berlin has had its agents over 
here for months, going over every de- 
tail of the property, studying over all 
the possibilities. The result of their 
investigations has been the purchase of 
big blocks of the bonds by the Germans. 
It is a business chance, and they are 
willing to take it. Denver needs the 
money. It is a case where the corpora- 
tion's need is the investor's opportunity. 
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NEW BOND DEPARTMENTS. 

A STRONGLY defined tendency all 

this season has been toward the anything but easy for a house which is 
establishment of bond departments by a newcomer to get much business unless 
stock brokerage houses, whose attention it is equipped to carry bonds on its own 
has hitherto been confined exclusively account and unless its operations are 
to the stock market. The names of half officered by a man who thoroughly un- 
a dozen important firms who have lately derstands bond conditions. Competition 
gone into this new line of business is so keen and quotations so close that 
might be mentioned. In some cases it unless a bond manager is given both 
has merely amounted to the taking in capital, and discretion to use it, it is 
of a bond man to handle such business pretty hard for him to make much 
as originates with the firm's clients and headway. 

to trade “around the Street.'' In other From the standpoint of the out-of- 
cases a regular bond department with town banks, this movement to estab- 
the necessary facilities and personnel lish new bond departments is a most 
has been established and a reasonable favorable development. The more deal- 
amount of capital set aside for its use. ers there are in the market the “better" 
Recent experience of stock exchange the market is and the closer it is possi- 
liouses going in for bond business has ble to buy and sell. Out-of-town banks’ 
been that in order to get much in the operations in the bond centers are con- 
way of results it is necessary to start in ducted on very different lines nowadays 
with adequate facilities. In the modem from what they were only a few years 
organization of the bond market it is ago. 
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BUYING POWER OF THE FRENCH 
INVESTOR. 

"O EPEATED efforts to interest 
F rench capital in American securi- 
ties have caused a good deal of study of 
the question of what the potential buy- 
ing power of the French investor ac- 
tually amounts to. In a general way it 
is understood that there is a good deal 
of available capital in France, but it is 
doubtful if there is anything like a gen- 
eral realization of the vast buying pow- 
er which would be focussed upon any 
group of securities in which the thrifty 
citizens of the sister republic might be- 
come interested. Figures published not 
long ago by Mr. Alfred Neymarck, an 
acknowledged authority, throw an inter- 
esting light on the subject. 

According to Mr. Neymarck, French 
capital invested in securities has 
reached the stupendous total of twenty* 
billion dollars. 

“This increase in the French port- 



folio, ” he says, “has continued to grow 
constantly, in spite of the internal and 
external crises, in spite of the losses 
which the investor has met with at one 
time or another, and in spite of all the 
vicissitudes which surround securities. 
Since 1869* or in forty years, the 
French portfolio which was, at that 
period, about $6,600,000,000, has more 
than tripled. It has increased $14,- 
000,000,000, or at the rate of $350,- 
000,000 a year. In twenty years the 
French portfolio has increased $5,000,- 
000,000 to $ 6 , 000 , 060 , 000 , of which 
$2,400,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 is in 
the securities of foreign countries. 
These valuations confirm the statistics 
of economists, and the figures which 
have been set down as the annual invest- 
ment of the French ‘epargne* in se- 
curities. 

“In estimating the average revenue of 
these $20,600,000,000 to $21,000,000,- 
000 at four per cent. — this is probably 
under the true rate, for, during many 
years our capitalists and rentiers were 
able to buy bonds that returned four 
and one-half, five, six per cent., and 
better — the total of the French port- 
folio will yield annually more than 
$800,000,000. One would be nearer 
the truth in saying $880,000,000.“ 

What strikes the American observer 
of these conditions, particularly, is the 
way in which the last twenty years have 
seen French investments in foreign se- 
curities increase. An increase of five to 
six billion dollars in the total French 
portfolio in that time, it appears, has 
been more than half made up of invest- 
ments in foreign securities. Have we 
had our share? Certainly not, as a 
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glance at the table given below will in- 
dicate. New securities have been is- 
sued in the United States to a far great- 
er extent than in any other country, 
and yet, with all the increase which has 
taken place, the United States is still 
seventh on the list in point of the 
amount of French money invested in 
her securities. Table shown on page 
930 are figures as given by Mr. Ney- 
marck. 

All of which shows clearly the vast 



possibilities in case the efforts to swing 
French capital into American securities 
should be crowned with success. As- 
suming, even, that the present invest- 
ments of French capital were left as 
they are, here is an annual increase of 
$175,000,000 in the amount of French 
capital invested abroad, a large propor- 
tion of which might be sent over here. 
No wonder that every effort is being 
made to interest buyers of such strength 
in what we have to sell. 



THE FACTORS OF SHARE PRICES. 

By Frederic Drew Bond. 



jC'CONOMISTS have written exten- 
sively on the distribution of com- 
modities among consumers, while the 
companion subject of the distribution 
of securities among investors and spec- 
ulators has been little attended to. The 
relatively small number of corpora- 
tions prior to the last fifteen years has, 
no doubt, been the cause of this neglect. 
Banking and railroad shares used to be 
the sole joint-stock of importance, and 
the latter of these two sorts held noth- 
ing like the position which the vast de- 
velopment of means of transportation 
now causes it to occupy. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the function of stock 
exchanges in relation to the distribu- 
tion of the wealth of a country has not 
been worked out in detail. Even the 
great difference between grain and cot- 
ton exchanges, on the one hand, and 
stock exchanges, on the other, lying in 
the fact that on the former the vast 
bulk of ordinary transactions are of the 
nature of hedges, while on the latter 
they are speculative, has been seldom 
appreciated. 



So accustomed are we to the daily 
movement of security prices on the 
stock exchanges that the constant flux 
and re-flux of prices which there ob- 
tains is taken as a matter of course, and 
explained simply by referring this or 
that fluctuation in quotations to special 
causes. Yet such fluctuations have lit- 
tle analogy with those in the commodity 
markets, where the price movements 
are, indeed, frequently wider and more 
extensive, but where they are so be- 
cause of their dependence on the cost 
of production of the goods traded in 
(if these can be readily increased in 
quantity), and, also, on the actual 
amount of the supply of the commodi- 
ties if they are necessaries of life — like 
cotton and foodstuffs. 

The price of securities is dependent 
on no such factor as cost of production. 
In fact, securities, like mines and land, 
cannot, in the technical sense of the 
term, be said to have cost of produc- 
tion at all. They are simply parcels of 
wealth which has, indeed, been pro- 
duced at a cost, often vast, but whose 
values have reference not to the amount 
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of labor and capital expended in their 
production, but to the amount of profit 
they produce — to the income they fur- 
nish. 

But though the price of a security is 
dependent not on its cost of production 
but on its capabilities of profit, yet even 
this statement has to be taken with a 
qualification which does not exist in the 
case of lands and mines (not mining 
companies). The simplest glance at a 
stock list shows that share prices have 
a general relation to the income the 
stocks yield, but it also shows that this 
income, for the normal price of the 
share, tends to approach or to be equal 
to the current rate of interest. In fact, 
guaranteed stocks or those which, from 
being thought of very highly, have 
come to be lodged entirely among in- 
vestors, furnish an income but little 
higher, if at all, than that derived 
from a good bond or mortgage. 

This is the converse of the state of 
things obtaining in trade. A retailer, 
whether he be a druggist, a grocer or a 
tailor, expects from 50 per cent, to 150 
per cent, yearly return on his capital, 
and in many instances, has to get such 
a return merely to make a living. A mer- 
chant or a manufacturer generally ex- 
pects less, but even he looks for 20 per 
cent, to 60 per cent, and even, at times, 
higher rates yearly, dependent on his 
personal capabilities, his credit and the 
number of times he can turn his wares 
over. 

On the other hand, dividends of good 
railroads usually run from about 4 per 
cent, to 7 per cent, and those of indus- 
trial corporations f rom about 5 per cent, 
to 10 per cent. Moreover the railroad 
shares sell generally on a four and a 
half to five per cent, basis and the in- 
dustrials on a six or seven. 

The explanation of this fact is that 
capital competes with capital for safe 
investment. The investment fund of a 



country which is not absorbed in the 
business enterprises of its owners, 
tends to run in the safest channels and 
these may be indifferently stocks or 
bonds. Thus, it happens that the value 
of a share depends rather on the secur- 
ity and the rate of interest than it does 
on the capabilities of profit of the com- 
pany behind the stock or on the cost of 
production of the wealth represented. 
The share price as far as it is regu- 
lated by the investment demand only 
(as in the case of guaranteed stocks) 
tends to rise only as the dividend rises, 
or seems likely to rise, above its previous 
rate as compared with the current rate 
or interest, as long as that remains at a 
fairly constant average. 

For these reasons, no matter how 
watered the stock of a company may 
be, if it pays dividends at the current 
rate of interest and its earnings seem 
to be steady, the share price will slowly 
approximate towards par and the secur- 
ity as time goes on, will more and more 
be taken up by investors, the extent of 
such absorption depending, among 
other things, on the quantity of shares 
outstanding of the concern. Here we 
have the explanation of a fact which has 
perplexed many : Why a prosperous 

trading company which, if sold outright 
to another merchant would be expected 
by him to return, say, 25 per cent, on 
his purchase price, can, when turned 
into a corporation and sold on a great 
exchange, be disposed of on terms 
which net the buyer often less than 
eight or ten per cent., and which mean 
for the original owners a very much 
greater sum than they could possibly 
have obtained at the best private sale of 
the concern as a whole. 

Since the price of shares has only a 
general connection with their invest- 
ment value, and since it has no neces- 
sary connection either with the cost of 
production of the wealth behind the 
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shares or with the quantity of the stock 
outstanding, it follows that the factor 
on which it immediately depends is 
merely the resultant of the hopes, fears, 
beliefs and intentions of the actual 
traders. Thus, current prices of shares 
are truly arbitrary, although within 
certain limits. 

There may be no sound economic rea- 
son why Union Pacific should sell one 
day at 219 and a day or two later at 
204; the stock has not changed in in- 
vestment value nor even in speculative 
value as regards its likelihood for 
higher quotations. The price change 
reflects the altered feelings and inten- 
tions of the market participants, some 
realizing at the higher figures, some 
selling short and so on. But though 
prices are thus to a large extent inde- 
pendent of values and to that extent 
arbitrary they are not irrational. The 
price of each day is bound to that of 
the preceding day and that in turn to 
the one before and so on, indefinitely. 

Prices on the stock exchanges from 
day to day follow what, in legal phrase, 
might be called “prescription** — the 
state of quotations already obtaining. 
Evidently this is so, because, otherwise, 
— were there not some point of depart- 
ure, however unwarranted economically 
— sales and purchases would be in a 
chaos, overnight, and trading at a stand- 
still. The violent reactions which occur 
when a stock, no matter what its value, 
is run up for the first time some ten or 
fifteen points to a new high level, show 
this clearly. For there is no economic 
reason why the price should then react 
violently, as it almost invariably does. 
The new high price may be quite justi- 
fied, even by the income yield of the 
stock. But the price is too recently 
made for traders to be “used to it** and 
to hold out for it or something like it. 
But if, after the reaction, the stock 
should be again advanced, and if a few 
days later it should go back to the 
former high price, its fluctuations there 
will be much less violent than before, 
because traders would be accustomed to 
the price. 

The main factor in the variation of 
share price, as far as this does not de- 
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pend on investment demand, is thus 
what might be called psychological. 
But though this mental factor is im- 
mediately responsible for the arbitrari- 
ness of stock prices within certain lim- 
its it is not their only cause. There are 
other factors which hedge in its action 
by the financial restrictions they im- 
pose. 

The first is the current rate of in- 
terest for call loans. When this rate 
is low but tending to rise, variations of 
it act through the beliefs of the traders 
in so far as they may fear further ap- 
preciation in the rate or may act on a 
theory that stocks should be sold as 
interest rates rise. Here the interest 
rate merges into the mental factor. But 
the interest rate may become strictly 
concrete in effect. Banks may call 
loans and speculators may not be able 
to obtain the necessary wherewithal for 
commitments or the cost of so doing 
may become prohibitive when considered 
in connection with their total resources. 
Such conditions influence directly the 
acts of the traders by the clear revela- 
tion of what may be actually impending 
over them, financially. 

But besides the investment and spec- 
ulative demands for stock and the cur- 
rent rate of interest, there are two 
other factors which by limiting the de- 
mand, influence share prices very mate- 
rially. The first of these factors, is 
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the quantiy of the floating supply of a 
given stock, — meaning by this, that part 
of the outstanding capitalization which 
is not held for investment or for pur- 
poses of control. In the case of any 
stock, the quantity of the floating sup- 
ply for sale varies as the quotation 
moves up or down, while the quantity 
ordered bought varies in like manner. 

As a stock advances in price more 
and more of it is likely to be bought in 
by outside, or haphazard speculators, 
as they may be called, and held for a 
further advance. At the top of a 
speculative movement upwards the 
amount accumulated before or during 
its early rise may pass into the hands 
of the same sort of buyers as before, 
who look for still higher prices but who 
actually buy at the highest prices and 
who may sell out at a loss on the en- 
suing decline. At the top, also, a cer- 
tain amount of the stock is likely to 
settle in investors’ hands and so become 
part of the fixed supply of that security. 
Thus the floating supply passes regu- 
larly, during an upward movement, 
from strong to weak holders and then 



back again, — part of it, as just seen, 
being permanently taken off the market. 

The most efficient check to the opera- 
tions of a trader is, of course, that im- 
posed by the size of his funds for 
speculative purposes. When this 
amount is considered in relation to the 
whole body of traders it forms what, in 
another connection, the late Walter 
Bagehot called the speculative fund of 
a country. This fund limits operations 
in the stock market not only through its 
size but through the sort of traders 
among whom it is distributed — whether 
mostly a relatively few wealthy institu- 
tions and individuals, or among many 
smaller men and concerns, or both. The 
decrease of this fund is the direct cause 
of the phenomenon known as “undigest- 
ed securities.” Its origin is bound up 
with the growth of capital in the coun- 
try. Its size and its distribution, in 
the restrictions they impose on trading, 
have probably more to do with the great 
movements on the exchanges than have 
the reasoned out deductions of the 
largest and best informed traders. 



ALL FOR ONE-EIGHTH COMMISSION. 

By J. Frank Howell. 



T'O say that not one speculator in ten 
A thousand can describe the intrica- 
cies of the way traversed by an order 
to buy or sell one or one million shares 
may appear a gross exaggeration. On 
the contrary, it is a conservative state- 
ment. Ask the first man you meet in 
the customer’s room of any brokerage 
house in the financial district if you 
wish for a verification of seemingly so 
rash a statement. Question that old 
campaigner of forty years, to whom the 
incessant tic-tic-tic of the ticker is 
sweeter music than the grandest sym- 
phony ever composed ; in whose eyes the 
stock board possesses more fascinating 
interest than the work of a great artist ; 
whose brain cells are filled solely with 
the facts and figures of every stock in 
the market since the game claimed him 
for its own two score years ago — ask 
him what happens to the order he has 



just thrust to the clerk perched upon a 
high stool behind that grilled window. 
He will tell you that the order is 
’phoned to the floor-man, copied in a 
book and charged up against your 
name. “That’s all,” he says, “just an 
entry here and there. The broker gets 
‘his’ whether you win or lose. It’s an 
easy game for him — easy for him to 
supply leather-covered lounging chairs 
and polite employes when I and others 
like me pay for it. It only needs a lit- 
tle capital, and if I had” — Here he’ll 
tell you the story of his career, and a 
sordid story it is, why he is not a broker. 
— if you will listen to him. 

And what the old campaigner of 
forty years cannot tell you, the novice 
of a day can hardly explain. In fact, it 
is a question that not even the average 
broker himself could answer offhand. 
Those are details he leaves to his sub- 
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ordinates. It is an intricate and com- 
plex system of operations that the plac- 
ing of the smallest order entails. It in- 
volves at the least fifteen distinct move- 
ments before it is executed. It neces- 
sitates an expert office staff. It tells of 
the responsibility of the broker — it is 
meant for the protection of the trader. 
It is the result of the tremendous 
growth of the Stock Exchange as a 
business proposition. It also explains 
where a goodly portion of that one- 
eighth of one per cent, which the broker 
charges as a commission goes, because it 
takes a large number of those little one- 
eighths paid for the execution of an or- 
der to meet the hundred-and-one ex- 
penses of a well appointed office in the 
Wall Street of to-day — the world's 
greatest and busiest market. 

Briefly, the career of an order in 
marginal trading, the customer's put- 
ting up anywhere from ten to thirty per 
cent, margin, is as follows: — He gives 
his order to the clerk who in turn 
'phones it to the exchange, where it is 
given the broker, who executes it and 
reports back to the 'phone operator, 
keeping a copy of the report for his 
own reference. The 'phone operator 
reports the execution to the office, where 
a memorandum of the purchase or sale 
is given the customer. The execution 
is then noted on a “margin" slate, kept 
for ready reference, and the original 
report of execution from the exchange 
broker, showing name, from whom 



bought or sold, price, etc., entered in 
purchase-and-sales book. 

From that a confirmation is made at 
the end of the day, water-copied and 
mailed the customer and otherwise veri- 
fied by a triple checking with the blot- 
ter, and the purchase-and-sales book. 
The transaction is then entered in the 
clearing-house blotter, from which the 
clearing-house sheet is made up, as well 
as “comparison tickets," which are ex- 
changed with the fellow broker or 
brokers with whom the day's business 
has been transacted. The stock pur- 
chased is either loaned in the loan 
crowd at the close of business or the 
certificates come in the following day, 
when the broker pays for it by certified 
check, and places it in the strong box, 
if he has plenty of money. If not, he 
negotiates a loan with the bank for 
enough to take care of the stock. 

Should the money market become 
feverish, it is possible the bank would 
call the loan, necessitating the broker 
arranging one elsewhere. If the cus- 
tomer long of the stock, is what is 
known as a “setter" or holder for a 
long pull, the broker may experience 
this backing and filling almost daily for 
an indefinite period, for all of which he 
receives one-eighth commission, or 
$12.50, and the possible difference be- 
tween the interest paid the bank and 
charged the customer, out of which 
must come all the bookkeeping, office ex- 
penses, etc., as well as interest on the 
money invested in the business. 



MATHEMATICS OF INCOME COMPUTATIONS. 

By E. Van Deusen. 

Continued from the November Bankers Magazine, page 766. 

Effective Interest Rates. 



'E'OR every “nominal" interest rate 
there is possible an unlimited 
series of “effective" interest rates — a 
limited number of which are given in 
the tables — determined by — 

(a) The compounding period or 
“frequency of conversion," which, how- 
ever, is in practice seldom oftener than 
four times annually, so that from this 



cause there would be three slightly 
varying “effective" rates for each 
“nominal" rate; e. g., with a “nomi- 
nal" rate of four per cent, and 
a conversion frequency of four times a 
year, the “effective" interest rate is 
4.060401 per cent.; in other words, the 
“nominal" and “effective" interest rates 
coincide only when the compounding 
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interval happens to be the unit of time 
for the nominal rate — one year. This 
fact, however, is not recognized in the 
ordinary bond tables, where, for ex- 
ample, a four per cent, bond bought at 
par is represented to yield four per 
cent, irrespective of the time and the 
“frequency of conversion/' And — 

(b) Actual capital investment, or cost 
price, above or below the sum return- 
able, redemption value or “par." In- 
spection of a table shows that a security 
with any given “frequency of conver- 
sion,” bought at par or face value 
yields its “nominal” rate of return 
(save as above noted), irrespective of 
its “term” or life; only in cases of 
bonds bought above or below par does 
the question of “effective” rate or net 
yield actually arise. 

Assumed Effective Rates the Start- 
ing Point in Constructing Bond 
Tables. 

Construction of the ordinary tables 
for bonds of various “terms” to ma- 
turity and of various “nominal” rates 
begins with the assumption of a series 
of “effective” rates for the determina- 
tion of the corresponding prices. The 
“effective” rates so assumed as the 
starting points in the better tables com- 
monly range between three per cent, 
and seven per cent, as the minimum and 
maximlum, and vary by successive tenths 
of one per cent., often, however, with 
an eighth, or a quarter, or occasionally 
even five-hundredths per cent, varia- 
tions between. In special tables of gov- 
ernment and similar credit obligations, 
with interest payable quarterly, the “ef- 
fective” rates given, especially between 
one and one-half and three per cent., 
commonlv vary by .05 per cent. 

The Two Problems of Bond Tables 
— Basis and Price. 

It is around these two features of 
“effective” interest rate, or net yield, 
and the corresponding price that the 
two main problems, first suggested, of 
bond income hinge, namely — (1) to de- 
termine the price resulting from the 
assumption of and corresponding to a 
specified “effective” rate of income, on 



the one hand; and, on the other — (2) 
the basis, net yield or actual return re- 
sulting from a particular price or capital 
investment. This latter, which starts 
with a given price to determine the 
resulting basis, is the more difficult, in- 
volving the use of algebraic formulae, 
as will be treated later. 

The first problem, starting with an 
assumed “effective” rate to determine 
the corresponding price, is a question of 
relatively simpler mathematics, and can 
be solved by a series of arithmetical cal- 
culations made in full, or better, ab- 
breviated by use of ordinary tables of 
“present worth,” or even “compound 
interest.” 

Two Sub-DIVISIONAL PROBLEMS. 

Since, as already suggested, any 
question as to price arises only when 
the “effective” rate taken differs from 
the “nominal” — (that is, when the se- 
curity is bought at other than its face 
value) — there are naturally two sub- 
divisions to both the above problems, 
viz. — computation of price when — (a) 
the chosen “effective” rate is higher 
than the “nominal” rate, and — (b) when 
the “effective” rate is lower; — similar- 
ly, the problem of “basis” return from 
a given capital outlay requires computa- 
tion when — (a) the price paid is below 
par, and when — (b) above par. 

Ideas of Basis and Price Must be 

Kept Separate and Distinct. 

A clear understanding of the neces- 
sary methods of mathematical treat- 
ment of the above two main problems 
of Bond Tables can be had only as the 
following facts and distinctions are 
plainly perceived: 

Four known factors — viz., the “nom- 
inal” interest rate, “term” of invest- 
ment, principal returnable and “effect- 
tive” interest rate — are given in the 
first problem to find the unknown fifth 
— viz., principal to be invested. But 
since, as already suggested, for any 
given bond of definite amount, “term'” 
and “nominal” rate, there may be a 
theoretically unlimited series of “effect- 
ive” rates corresponding to various 
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prices, the first three — viz., "nominal” 
rate, "term” and principal returnable 
— factors may be regarded as "con- 
stants,” and the last two — viz.: "basis” 
and price — as "variables” for any par- 
ticular bond. 

Now, as the price corresponding to 
any assumed "basis” or "effective” rate 
is unknown, it is plain that no computa- 
tions to determine price can be made 
which are based on or involve the price 
to be determined, but that the starting 
point and basis on which the computa- 
tions must be made is the assumed 
"effective” rate or net yield which fixes 
the required corresponding price. 

Determination of Price With Ef- 
fective Rate Above Nominal. 

Accordingly, let it be required to find 
the price corresponding to an "effect- 
ive” rate — (1) above the "nominal;” 
e. g., the price of a twenty-five year 
five per cent, (in semi-annual install- 
ments) $1,000 bond to yield five and a 
half per cent. 

Two Methods. 

For this, two distinct methods may be 
used: The first, a little the longer but, 
on account of its natural and logical 
viewpoint, rather the readier to grasp 
and hold in mind; the second, mathe- 
matically simpler because of its brevity. 

First Method. 

The most natural and simple way to 
look at these problems is to regard the 
investor in his real role of a buyer of 
existing values, and to ask what are the 
values or benefits which the investor 
buys, when he purchases a bond ? 

Obviously, they are two: — First, the 
value or benefit of $25 received each 
half year — $50 annually; and second, 
the value of $1,000 to be received 
twenty-five years hence . The question 



then is: What is the total present value 
which should be paid at this time for 
both of the above two benefits? Mathe- 
matically expressed, the problem is : 
What is the sum of the Present Worth 
of the two benefits, the first of which 
is received successively each six months, 
like an insurance "annuity,” from time 
of purchase to time of the loan’s ma- 
turity; and the second of which is re- 
ceived only at the end of the loan’s 
term ? 

Here two questions arise: (a) At 
what rate per cent, shall the present 
worth or value of the principal and in- 
come be computed; and (b) at how 
frequent periods shall the computations 
or the "compounding” be made to de- 
termine the price necessary to realize 
the assumed net rate? Now, as else- 
where suggested, in all income compu- 
tations certain assumptions are neces- 
sary, and a general assumption — how- 
ever contrary to fact — concerning all 
capital is that the same is reinvested 
promptly when received. 

(b) Conversion frequency: Obvious- 
ly, such reinvestment can actually take 
place only when the cash is in hand or 
is actually received at the reinvestment 
or compounding periods, as is the case 
with interest income; but the price now 
paid for the value of a bond princi- 
pal is plainly not in hand for reinvest- 
ment, so that the assumption of a re- 
peated compounding period is plainly 
arbitrary; yet, for consistency and uni- 
formity’s sake in practice, the periods 
of theoretically possible reinvestment 
of the price paid for the principal are 
taken to correspond to the periods at 
which the income is received. 

(a) Rate: Again, it is clear that the 
rate at which the principal sum is con- 
sidered to be potentially reinvested is 
necessarily an assumed and arbitrary 
rate, since reinvestment is not and can- 
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not be actually made. Consequently, as 
a rate is necessarily assumed, the “ef- 
fective” rate or basis on which the in- 
vestment is made is, in practice, taken 
and used in this portion of the compu- 
tation of bond yields. 

Reinvestment of the periodic interest 
income is also computed naturally for 
the same compounding periods, and is 
considered to be made at the same “ef- 
fective” interest rate, though, in fact, 
this rate has not the justification for use 
as has the actual prevailing savings 
bank rate at which this money would 
doubtless in practice have to be rein- 
vested. 

The first mathematical question then 
is: What is the Present Worth of a 
semi-annual annuity of $25, or that sum 
received at six months intervals for the 
twenty-five years which the loan or bond 
has to run? Turning first, for brevity, 
to an ordinary table giving the Present 
Worth of an annuity of $1 for succes- 
sive period at given actual or “effect- 
ive” rates, it is found that the Present 
Worth of an annuity of $1 for the term 
in question and at the “effective” rate 
is $26.997169, or for $25— $674.- 
9292+. 

Again, the additional second benefit 
of the sum to be received twenty-five 
years hence is clearly equivalent to one 
thousand times the Present Worth of 
$1 to be received twenty-five years 
hence, estimated at the same “effective” 
interest rate (five and a half per cent.) 
also taken semd-annually, which is 
.257577c., or, for $l,000/$257.577. 

Finally, the sum of the values of 
these two benefits — $932.51 — repre- 
sents their entire Present Worth, or 
$93.25 per one hundred dollars, as it 
is expressed in the tables. 

The above is a natural, logical and 
clear method, involving but two quan- 
tities, for solving this first problem. It 
is likely, however, that present worth 
tables are not so commonly available as 
are tables of compound interest. 

Accordingly, at this point, it is in 
order to illustrate a relatively simple 
method of deriving Present Worth from 
given Compound Interest. 



Determination of Simple Present 
Worth. 

Now the Present Worth of any 
amount, e, g. t $1, is such a sum as 
placed at interest for the indicated time 
— which interest, whenever the time ex- 
tends beyond that of the first interest 
payment, is practically compound in- 
terest — will amount to the given princi- 
pal sum — i. e., $1. In other words, 
finding the Present Worth of $1 is 
nractically the reverse of finding the 
Amount of $1 at the same rate for the 
same time. That is, the compound in- 
terest for two years on $1 at six per 
cent, payable semi-annually, is found 
by successively multiplying the amount 
of $1 at the end of each six months 
period by a “ratio of increase” repre- 
sented by the amount of $1 for one 
six months period at the nominal rate: 
or, $1.03 multiplied by $1.03 equals 
$1.0609 which multiplied by $1.03 
equals $1.092727, etc. 

On the other hand, the Present 
Worth of $1 is found by the opposite 
process of dividing $1 by the amount of 
$1 at the actual rate for one period — 
i. e., in the illustration, $1.03 — or is, 
at the beginning of the first six months 
period, .970873c.; this again divided by 
$1.03 (amount of $1) equals .912595; 
which divided again, equals .915141, 
etc. 

Consequently, the Present Worth of 
$1 due at a specified future time is 
found by dividing $1 by the amount of 
$1 for the same time and at the same 
rate, as learned from the ordinary com- 
pound interest tables. 

Determination of Present Worth 
of an “Annuity.” 

Again, the Present Worth of an “An- 
nuity” or definite sum payable at reg- 
ular intervals for a stated period of 
time can also be derived from ordinary 
compound interest tables as follows: 
(a") From tpl subtract the Present Worth 
of $1, as above indicated, which will 
give the compound discount of $1 ; (b) 
this compound discount divided by the 
interest rate “effective” for one period 
— (*. e., practically one-half the “ef- 
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fective” annual rate, and taking twice 
the number of years when the interest 
is payable semi-annually — in the same 
manner as in determining simple Pres- 
ent Worth) — gives the Present Worth 
of an Annuity of $1 — which is simply 
the sum of the increasing Present 
Worth for the series of repeated pay- 
ments up to maturity; this, of course, 
can be multiplied by the number of dol- 
lars received at each of the successive 
interest periods. 

Second Method. 

Having now found the Present Worth 
of an annuity, a se:ond and shorter 
method of determining price from a 
given basis is as follows: 

The basic hypothesis of the above 
problem is an assumed annual income 
of one-half per cent, or $5 on a $1,000 
bond — above that resulting from the 
'“nominal” rate — i. e., $55 vs. $50. 
Now evidently, to receive this extra 
amount, the price paid for the bond 
must be below par. As this additional 
$5 is received at the rate of $2.50 at 
the end of each six months until the 
maturity of the bond, this added semi- 
annual income may be considered an 
annuity of that amount, the value of 
whose Present Worth is to be sub- 
tracted from the full or par value at 
which the cash investment represented 
by the bond would return only the 
“nominal” amount of five per cent., and 
the problem is simply : What is the 
Present Worth of the Annuity of this 
additional income ? This, of course, 
may be found by the same means as 
was the Present Worth of the $25 an- 
nuity in the first method; or, by refer- 
ence to a present worth of annuity 
table. Now, an annual cash income 
per one hundred dollars of $5 (the as- 
sumed extra yield) payable in semi-an- 
nual installments for twenty-five years, 
is equivalent to $2.50 received for fifty 
periods of six months each. 

The Present Worth of a $1 Annuity 
computed at the “effective” rate each 
six months, or 2.75 per cent, for fifty 
periods, is $26.997169, or, for $2.50, 
$67.49292; this present value of the 
above annuity (of $2.50 compounded at 



the “effective” rate of 2.75 per cent.) 
represents the amount less than par 
which should.be invested to realize a 
net income of one-half per cent., or $5 
a year, more than the cash income ($50) 
which is actually received on the in- 
vestment. 



Determination of Price With Ef- 
fective Rate Below Nominal. 



Turning now to the second sub-di- 
visional problem, or determination of 
price corresponding to an “effective” 
rati below the “nominal,” it need mere- 
ly be stated that the same reasoning as 
above and the same methods apply, save 
that the point of view is reversed; that 
is — using the same example — the pres- 
ent assumed “effective” rate is one- 
half per cent., or $5, below the “nom- 
inal” — (or one per cent, below the pre- 
vious “effective” rate of five and a half 
per cent.") 

Accordingly, the first method will in- 
volve determination of the Present 
Worth of (a) the semi-annual cash in- 
come of $25, and of (b) the principal 
($1,000) to be received at maturity, 
both figured at the new “effective” rate 
of four and a half per cent. — (vs. five 
and a half per cent., as above). This 
computation, by reason of the one per 
cent, above noted difference in com- 
pounding rate, will show a “premium” 
over par, or sum payable when one-half 
per cent, less than the “nominal” is 
realized, and this premium will be 
larger than the “discount” correspond- 
ing to an “effective” rate one-half per 
cent, above the “nominal”; this differ- 
ence between the amount of “premium” 
or “discount” corresponding to the same 
variation of rate above or below the 
“nominal” increases with the increasing 
“term” or life of the bond; that is, the 
“premium” on a five per cent, bond to 
yield four and a half per cent, in ten 
years is $1.80 larger than the “dis- 
count” on the same bond for the same 
“term” to yield five and a half per 
cent.; for twenty years, the “premium” 
when one-half per cent, below the 
“nominal” is realized, is $5.30 larger 
than the “discount” when one-half per 
cent, above the nominal is realized; sim- 
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ilarly, for thirty years this difference 
is $8.80; for forty years, $11.90, and 
for fifty years, $14.20. 

In applying the second method, it 
is noted that the annual income assumed 
to be received on the investment at the 
basis taken (four and one-half per 
cent.) is five dollars less than the yearly 
“nominal” or cash income, which im- 
plies a corresponding price above par; 
hence the Present Worth of the five 
dollars, treated as an annuity, is to be 
added to the bond’s par. 

From the foregoing it. is plain that a 
price corresponding to any assumed 
“basis” may be readily found for all 
regular or entire interest periods, so 
that it is unnecessary to refer to bond 
value tables where an ordinary table of 
compound interest is available; neither 
is it necessary to attempt to “interpo- 
late” a “basis” where the particular net 



yield or “effective” rate desired is not 
given in the available book of bond 
tables. 

For intermediate or partial time pe- 
riods custom — governed by convenience, 
rather than correctness — simply appor- 
tions the difference between the net or 
ex-interest price given for the next 
longer and shorter times in the same 
ratio that the particular odd time period 
bears to the entire difference between 
the longer and shorter times — in this 
method following the principle used to 
“interpolate” intermediate “nominal”’ 
interest rates between those regularly 
given. 

The above problems are practically 
the most important in income computa- 
tions, since, as a rule, income bearing 
securities are bought “on a basis,” or to 
return a desired and specified net yield. 

(To be continued.) 



INVESTMENT NEWS AND NOTES. 



—Western Pacific Railway first mortgage 
gold five per cent, bonds, due 1933, are 
offered by Judson G. Wall & Sons, New 
York, at 98 and interest. At this price 
they net about 5.10 per cent. These 
bonds are a closed mortgage on 937 miles 
of road, constituting the Pacific coast ex- 
tension from Salt Lake City to San Fran- 
cisco, of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road. The road has lower grades than 
any other railroad crossing the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. The road has cost 
much more than the first mortgage bonds 
issued. The bonds are also secured by a 
first mortgage on the San Francisco ter- 
minals of the company. The interest on 
these bonds is guaranteed by the Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad. The surplus of 
the D. &. R. G. for the year ending June 
30, 1908, after all charges was $3,535,835. 
Over $10,000,000 of these bonds are held 
by some of the largest insurance companies, 
national banks, trust companies, trustees 
and private investors all over the United 
States and foreign countries. 

— “Irrigation under the Carey Act” is the 
title of an interesting booklet recently is- 
sued by the Rudolph Kleybolte Co. and 
in which is contained much valuable infor- 
mation about the law' governing the re- 
clamation of w'aste lands. “Practically all 
humid lands in the United States,” says 
the booklet “are now in private ownership. 
Arid lands, w'hen irrigated, are exceedingly 



fertile, and abundant crops are assured; 
therefor, all such lands are in sharp de- 
mand at increasing prices. Of all the 
methods provided for reclaiming land, the 
Carey Act has proved the most attractive, 
both to investors and settlers. As a result, 
in some cases, filings are made on the full 
acreage of a segregated tract even before 
the water is ready for delivery, thus in- 
suring from the start the rapid growth of 
a well populated farming cummunity, the 
springing up of towns as mercantile and 
shipping centers, and quick advances in the 
sale value of lands and hence a speedy re- 
turn to the development company on its 
investment.” 

— The new' Bethlehem Steel Company six 
per cent, five year notes are the subject of 
an interesting circular just issued by 
Plvmpton, Gardiner & Co., of New York 
and Chicago. The Bethlehem company, it 
will be remembered, is the concern headed 
by Charles M. Schw'ab, former president of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, who entered 
it a few f years ago and has been mainly 
responsible for the remarkable progress 
made by the company since that time. 

So great has become the business of the 
company during the present boom in the 
steel trade that its management has de- 
cided to borrow' $7,500,000 at six per cent, 
for five years — $2,500,000 to retire an ex- 
isting issue of six per cent, notes and the 
remainder for additions to the plant at 
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Bethlehem to bring melting capacity up to 
rolling capacity, enlarging output of ore 
properties in order to take care of present 
demand for products. These improvements 
it is claimed, to be made at an outlay of 
about $5,000,000, will double the capacity 
of mills built in 1906 at a cost of 
$ 12 , 000 , 000 . 

Under its present aggressive and efficient 
management the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion has before it a great future. The 
opportunity to lend money to such a con- 
cern at six per cent, for five years on se- 
curity amounting to just three times the 
amount of the loan, is one which investors 
will hardly overlook. 

— So many market letters are issued 
which read as though the firm felt that it 
must send out a letter but made every 
effort to keep from saying anything defi- 
nite, that it is refreshing to pick up a 
letter like that issued by Swartwout & 
Appenzellnr, New York, containing live in- 
formation and new ideas. On Union Pa- 
cific a letter issued by that firm last month 
is particularly explicit. “In our Market 
Letter of August 28th,” says the advice, 
'‘‘we endeavored to answer the question ‘Is 
Union Pacific a safe purchase at 2J0?* 
We believe that it is. The stock sold in 
August last as high as 219. It can now be 
bought in the neighborhood of 200, at which 
price it yields five per cent, on the invest- 
ment. There are many who believe that 
Union Pacific will be the leader of the 
market in the near future, and it does not 
seem unreasonable that this stock should 
sell at 250 before the present bull move- 
ment is over.” 

— Mention was made last month, in this 
department, of the Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., the oldest public service cor- 
poration in the United States, with an un- 
broken dividend record running back to 
1842. Attention is now called to an in- 
teresting booklet j^ist issued by White & 
Co., of New York, describing the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Co., the holding company, 
formed in 1906 to acquire a majority of the 
stock of the Union Gas & Electric Co., 
which, in turn, is the lessee of the proper- 
ties and perpetual franchises of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co. 

Aside from its control of the stock of the 
Cincinnati Company, the Columbia Co. has 
acquired practically all of the stock of the 
Cleveland Gas Light and Coke Co., and has 
leased the property of the Cincinnati Gas 
Transportation Co. and the Cincinnati, 
Newport and Covington Light & Traction 
Co. All of which shows the growth of 
the Columbia Co. and the great scope of 
its business. Messrs. White & Company’s 
booklet is the record of a highly successful 
-enterprise — and very interesting reading. 



— A. M. Kidder & Co., specialists in 
guaranteed stocks, are compiling a com- 
plete list of active and inactive railroad 
company guaranteed and preferred stocks 
and underlying telegraph stocks listed in 
the various markets, all of which atfe ex- 
empt from taxation to a holder in the ma- 
jority of the Eastern states, including 
New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, etc. 
This list will be sent to all stock exchange 
houses, banks and institutions, or to anyone 
on request. 

— Irrigation bonds continue to find a 
ready market with investors, an interesting 
offer being the North Platte Valley Irri- 
gation Co. first sixes being sold by Messrs. 
Blake & Reeves. 

The land being irrigated is located on 
both sides of the North Platte river, in 
Natrona, Converse and Laramie counties, 
Wyoming, and comprises approximately 
100,000 acres of rich, alluvial, agricultural 
land. The Chicago & Northwestern Rali- 
way runs from east to west in such a way 
through the land that at no point is the 
distance greater than eight miles from the 
railway. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R. (through its Colorado & Southern 
purchase) traverses part of this land, and 
with its extension (which is now under con- 
tract) will eventually pass through two- 
thirds of the property; thereby assuring 
ample and accessible railroad facilities. 
The value of this land fully irrigated and 
cultivated, based upon actual selling values, 
will be in excess of $10,000,000 or more than 
five times the amount of this issu* of bonds. 
The bonds, which are being sold at par 
and interest are secured by a first mort- 
gage on all the property of the North 
Platte Valley Irrigation Company, con- 
sisting of a dam (the largest re-enforced 
steel-concrete dam in the world), reservoirs, 
canals, ditches, laterals, water-rights, right 
of way, hydro-electric plant, transmission 
lines, real estate, contracts, franchises, notes 
and mortgages, and all other property 
which may hereafter be acquired. 

— An interesting circular issued by the 
“Open Market Securities Department” of 
Messrs. Edmund & Charles Randolph 
describes the noteworthy development made 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. during 
the past few years. The company, it ap- 
pears, through its constituent companies 
serves sixty per cent, of the population of 
the State of California with gas, electricity 
and water. A territory of 31,489 square 
miles is covered, in which there are over 
100 cities and towns, among the largest 
being San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, 
Berkeley, Sacramento, Stockton, Alameda 
and Fresno. The population of all the 
cities and towns supplied exceeds 1,350,000. 

No dividend has as yet been paid on 
the common stock, but judging from the 
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following table of earnings, printed in the 
Wall Street Journal of Sept. 13, dividends 
on the common are not very far off. 

The following table shows the outstand- 
ing stock of both classes, an$ the percent- 
age earned on each since 1905: 





Preferred 


Per cent. 


Common 


Per ct. 


Year. 


Stock. 


Earned. 


Stock. Earned. 


1909. .. 


. .29,979,000 


28.54 


$18,275,000 


12.31 


1908. . . 


.. 9.979,000 


18.16 


17,803.000 


6.82 


1907. . . 


.. 9,979,000 


14.11 


12,803,000 


6.32 


1906. .. 


.. 9,979,000 


9.35 


12,803,000 


2.62 



— Of interest to investors taking an in- 
terest in bonds secured by natural re- 
sources are the $500,000 Michigan-Pacific 
Lumber Co. first sixes being offered by E. 
B. Cadwell & Co., of New York. The 
bonds are secured by a closed first mort- 
gage on the company’s fifty square miles 
of timber land on Vancouver Island and 
were issued for the purpose of refunding 
all the company’s indebtedness, and to fur- 
nish cash working capital of $60,000 to- 
gether with a cash trust fund of $50,000 to 
guarantee the prompt payment of all gov- 
ernment license fees. A reliable estimate 
places the amount of standing timber at 
2,580,000,000 feet worth $2,292,000 on the 
stump. The bonds, which are being sold 
to net six pre cent., appear to be amply 
secured. 



— Public service bonds which are finding 
favor with the investor are the Birmingham 
Railway, Light & Power Co. refunding 
and extension mortgage sixes being offered 
by Isidore Newman & Son of New York. 
The great development of the hustling Ala- 
bama city during the past few years is too 
well known to require comment, and with 
this development the city’s light and power 
company has fully kept pace, the earn- 
ings for the first ten months of this year 
being 15.3 per cent, in excess of the net 
earnings during the corresponding time 
last year. The Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Company is a consolidation of 
twelve original street railway, gas and 
electric light companies owning and operat- 
ing the entire street railway, gas and elec- 
tric lighting business in the city of Bir- 
mingham, and all of the principal nearby 
cities and towns, except the gas business 
in Bessemer and the electric lighting in 
North Birmingham. The physical condi- 
tion of the property is excellent; the street 
railway lines are all well built; all but 21.3 
miles are laid with from sixty to 117-pound 
rails. The gas and electric light plants 
are modern in construction and equipment, 
and of capacity sufficient to provide for 
a large increase in business. 



INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 



[Corrected to November 20, approximate yield figured as of December 1.1 



Quoted by Judson Q. Wall & Sons. • brokers in named except where the day Is otherwise 

Investment securities and dealers In unlisted specified; Interest Is semi-annual on all. Ac- 

and Inactive railroad and Industrial securities. crued Interest should be added to price. 



GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 



Approx. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

U. S. Gov. reg. 2s. 1930 100 -100% 

U. 8. Gov. reg. 3s, 1918 101%-102 

Panama Canal reg. 2s, 1936.. 99%-100 .... 

Dist. of Columbia 3-65s, 1924.. 106 -108 2.95 

Alabama 4s. 1956 100%-103% 3.85 

Georgia 4%s, 1915 103 -105 8.70 



Louisiana new cons. 4s. 1914.. 95 - 99 4.35 

Massachusetts 3%s, 1940 96 - 98 3.65 

New York State 3s. 1969 102 -103 2.89 

North Carolina cons. 4s. 1910. 99 -100 4.00 

South Carolina 4%s, 1933 102 -105 4.18 

Tennessee new set'nt 3s. 1913. 96 %- 98 3.70 

Virginia def. 6s BBC, 1871... 61 - 54 

Boston 3% s. 1929 97 - 98% 3.65 

New York 4%s, 1957 110 -110% 4.00 

New York 4%s, 1917 103 -103% 4.00 

New York 4s, 1957 100%-101 3.96 

New York 4s. 1936 100 -100% 3.97 

New York 3%s, 1954 89%- 90% 3.95 

New York 3%s. 1930 89 %- 90 8.96 

New York 6s. (revenue), 1910 .102 % -103 % 3.85 



SHORT TERM SECURITIES. 

Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity Is given, because 
of the importance of those dates in computing 
the value of securities with so near a maturity. 
All notes mature on the first of the month 









Approx. 






Bid. 


Asked. Yield. 


Am. Cig. A 4s, Mar. 15, ' 


11. 


98 


98% 


4.75 


Am. Cig. B 4s, Mar. 16, 


12. 


97 


97% 


4.90 


Am. Loco. 6s. Oct., ’10.. 




99% 


100% 


4.70 


Am. Tel. & T. 5s, Jan., * 


io. 


100 


100% 


S.50 


Atl. Coast L. 6s, Mar., ’ 


10. 


100% 


100% 


3.60 


“Big Four” 5s, June, 'll.... 


100 


101 


4.30 


B., R. & Pitts. Eq. 4 %s, ’ 


27.. 


99% 


101 


.... 


C., H. A D. 4s. July, '13 


96% 


97 




Del. & Hud. 4% s, July, ' 


22. . 


102% 


102% 


4.20 


Int. R. T. 6s, May, ’ll.. 




103 


108% 


3.60 


K. C. R. & L. 6s. Sept., * 


12.. 


98% 


ss 


6.35 


Lack. Steel 5s, Mar., ’10.... 


99% 


100 


5.00 


Louis. & N. 5s. Mar., ’10 


100% 


100% 


3.50 


Lake Shore 5s, Feb., ’10.... 


99% 


100% 


4.25 


Mich. Cen. 5 s, Feb., ’10. 




99% 


100% 


4.25 


Minn. & St. L. 5s. Feb., ' 


ii. . 


09 


99% 


6.30 


N. Y. Central 5s. Feb., ' 


10.. 


99% 


100% 


4.25 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s. Nov., 


'10.100% 


101 


4.20 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., 


’12. 


101% 


102 


4.20 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s, Nov., 


’14.102% 


103 


4.20 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s. Nov., 


’16. 


,103 


104% 


4.25 


N.Y.C. Eq. Tr. 5s. Nov., 


’19.104 


106 


4.30 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan. 9, * 


10. 


100 


100% 


3.50 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., 'll 




100% 


101 


3.90 


N.Y.N.H.&H. 5s. Jan. 9, 5 


12. 


101% 


102% 


3.90 


Norf. & West. 5s, May, ' 


10. 


100% 


100% 


4.00 


No. American 5s. May, ’ 


12. 


98 


100 


5.00 


Penn. R. R. 5s. Mar. 16, ’ 


10. 


100% 


101% 


3.70 


St. L. & S. F. 5s, Jan., ’ 


11. 


98% 


99% 


5.30 


St. L. & S. F. 4%s. Feb., 


’12 


95% 


96% 


6.40 


Southern Ry. 5s. Feb., '10.... 


99% 


100% 


4.25 


Tidewater 6s. June, '13.. 




101% 


102 


5.30 


Pitts., Shawmut & North. 






rec. ctfs. 5s, Jan., '14. 




, 99 


100 


5.00 


Wabash 4%s, May, ’’10.. 




99% 


100 


4.60 


Westlnghouse 6s, Aug., ’10... 


100% 


101% 


5.25 
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INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. 

Bid. Asked. 



Arkansas. Oklahoma & Western... 3 10 

Atlanta & West Point 151 155 

Atlantic Coast Line of Conn 320 345 

Buffalo & Susquehanna 26 32 

Central New England 6 12 

Central New England, pref 18 23 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 52 58 

Chicago. Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 67 74 

Cincinnati. Hamilton & Dayton.... 25 45 

Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref... 60 70 

Cinein., N. Orleans & Tex. Pac....ll3 128 

Clncin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref.. 105 110 

Cincinnati Northern 30 40 

Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 66 75 

Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 105 110 

Delaware 77 81 

Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, pref 80 85 

Detroit & Mackinac 45 55 

Detroit & Mackinac, pref 90 95 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 45 55 

Georgia, South. & Florida 30 36 

Georgia, South. & Flor., 1st pref. . 93 96 

Georgia, South. & Flor. 2d pref. . . 73 78 

Huntington & Broad Top 7 12 

Huntington & Broad Top, pref.... 30 32 % 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient.... 14 15 

Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 23 24 

Louisville. Henderson & St. Louis. 13% 14% 

Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 33 39 

Maine Central 190 205 

Maryland & Pennsylvania 21 26 

Michigan Central 155 176 

Mississippi Central 40 45 

Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref 108 116 

Pere Marquette 22 24 

Pere Marquette, 1st pref 56 68 

Pere Marquette, 2d pref 33 38 

Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern.. .. 2 

St. Louis, Rocky Mt. & Pac., pref.. 45 65 

Seaboard Company 17 18% 

Seaboard, 1st pref 72 77 

8eaboard, 2d pref 36% 39 

Spokane & Inland Empire 65 65 

Spokane & Inland Empire, pref. . . 70 80 

Texas Central 35 38 

Texas Central, pref 72 78 

Williamsport & North Branch 1 3 

Writesvllle & Tennile 25 30 



GUARANTEED STOCKS. 

[Corrected to November 20.] 

By A. M. Kidder & Co., bankers, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 18 Wall St., New 
York. 

(Guaranteeing Company in parentheses.) 

Bid. Asked. 



Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.1..276 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P.).140 150 

Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So. R.R.) . 180 
Augusta & Savannah A L (Cen. 

of Ga.) 110 115 

Beech Creek (N. Y. Central) 99 108 

Boston & Lowell (B. & M.) 220 230 

Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. (Met. 

St. Ry. Co.) 20 30 

Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.) 227 

Boston & Providence (Old Colony). 295 305 

Broadway & 7 th Av. R. R. Co. 

(Met. St. Ry. Co.) 140 

Brooklyn City R. R. (Bk. H. R. R. 

Co.) 196 199 

Camden & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

R. R.) 140 

Catawissa R. R. (Phila. & Read.).. 115 125 

Cayuga & Susquehanna (D. L. & W.) .216 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 26 



Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(M. S. R.) 75 *95 

Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.) . . .174 8§m 

Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment. .100 104 

Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.) 200 206 

Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.).. 110 120 

Com’l Union of Me. (Com’l C. Co.). 110 ... 

Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....170 ... 

Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)...170 ... 

Conn. & Passumpslc (B. & L.)....135 145 

Conn. River (B. & M.) 255 265 

Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.) . 195 205 

Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 99 102 

East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) 130 140 



Bid. Asked. 

Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) . .200 270 



Elmira & Williamsport pfd. (Nor. 

Cen.) 135 145 

Erie & Kalamazoo (J. S. & S.) 235 245 

Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.) 150 160 

Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union) .... 40 45 

Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

M. S.) 187 142 

Forty-second St. & G. St. R. R. (Met. 

St. Ry.) 190 

Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 

& A. C. L.) 255 

Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.) 108 

Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent.)... 120 130 

Hereford Railway (Maine Central).. 85 95 

Inter. Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 95 106 

Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (111. Cen.). 99 102 

Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M. C.).. 90 96 

Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.) 170 175 

Kalamazoo, Al. A G. Rapids (L. S. 

& S.) 130 

Kan. C. Ft. Scott & M pfd. (St. L. 

& S. F.) 80 82 

K. C. St. L. AC. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).180 
Lake Shore Special (Mich. S. A N. 

Ind.) 290 

Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) 208 215 

Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

& R.) 113 120 

Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.) .167 175 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. A 

R.) 120 128 

Mobile & Birmingham pfd. 4% (So. 

Ry.) 70 80 

Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) 84 88 

Morris Can. pfd. (Lehigh Valley) ♦ .170 ... 

Morris & Essex (Del. Lack. A W.) . .184 

Nashville A Decatur (L. & N.) 186 190 

N. H. & Northampton (N. Y. N. H. 

& H.) 100 

N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa. R.R.) .260 255 

N. Y., Brooklyn & Man. Beach pfd. 

(L. I. R. R.) 110 120 

N. Y. A Harlem (N. Y. Central) 290 806 



N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. A W.)...126 130 

Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.). 140 190 

North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.).162 167 

North Pennsylvania (Phila. A R.) . .198 208 

Northern R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.) 85 95 

Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)....109 
Nor. & Wor. pfd. (N.Y. N.H. & H.).200 
Ogden Mine R.R. (Cen. R.R .of N.J.) . 96 102 

Old Colony (N. Y. N. H. A H.) 185 200 

Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. A W.)..220 280 

Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.) 65 75 

Peoria & Bureau Val. (C. R. I. A P.) .185 195 

Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa. R. R.) . .246 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. A C. Co.).. 33 36 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne A Chic. (Pa. R.R. ). 174 177 

Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Co. special 



(Pa. R. R.) 170 175 

Pitts. & North Adams (B. A A.)... 127 134 

Pitts. McW’port & Y. (P. A L. E. 

M. S.) 127 133 

Providence & Worcester (N. Y. N. H. 

& H.) 260 280 

Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..195 202 

Rome & Clinton (D. & H.) 145 

Rome, Watertown & O. (N. Y. Cen.) .124 128 

Saratoga & Schnectady (D. & H.)...168 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.). . 20 60 

Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 80 100 

Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.) 110 130 

Southwestern R. R. (Cent, of Ga.)..110 116 

Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.) ... .172 ... 

Twenty-third St. R. R. (M. S. R.).. .. 276 

Upper Coos (Maine Central) 135 145 

Utica A Black River (Rome, W. 

& O.) 174 178 

Utica, Chen. A Susqueh. (D. L. 

& W.) 160 165 

United N. J. & Canal Co. (Pa. R.R.).250 254 

Valley of New York (Del. L. & W.) . .123 128 

Ware R. R. (Boston A Albany) ... .160 
Warren R. R. (Del. Lack. & W.) 172 178 



NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 



[Corrected to November 20.] 

Quoted by Williamson A Squire, members New 
York Stock Exchange, brokers and dealers in 
investment securities, 25 Broad street, New 
York. 



Bleecker St A Ful Fy 

1st 4s 1960 

Bway Surf Ry 1st 5s. .1924 
Bway & 7th Av stock 



Bid. Asked. 

JAJ 61 68 

J&J 102 104 

140 160 
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Bway ft 7th Av Con 68.1943 
Bway & 7th Av 2d 6s.. 1914 
Col & 9th Av 1st 6s... 1993 
Christopher & 10th St...... 

Dry Dk E B & Bat 6a. 1982 
Dry Dock E B & Bat 

Ctfa 6s 1914 

42d St M ft St N Av 6s. 1910 
Lex Av & Pav Fy 6a.. 1922 
Second Av Ry stock. ... .... 

Second Av Ry 1st *>*• •£•}?*} 
Second Av Ry Cons 6s. 1948 
Sixth Av Ry stock. .. ..... 

South Ferry Ry 1st 
Tarry t’n W P & M 6s. 1928 

Union Ry 1st 5s ...1942 

Westchester El Ry 6s. 1943 

Yonkers Ry 1st 6s 1946 

Central Union Gas 6s.. 1927 
Equitable Gas Light 5s. 1932 
New Amst Gas Cons 6s. 1948 
N Y & E R Gas 1st 6s. 1944 
N Y & B R Gas Con 6a. 1946 
Northern Union Gas 6s. 1927 
Standard Gas Light 5s. 1930 
Westchester Light 6s.. 1950 
Brooklyn Ferry Gen 5s. 194 3 
Hoboken Fy 1st Mtg 6s. 1946 
NY & Bkn Fy 1st Mt 6a. 1911 
NY & Hobok Fy Gen 5s. 1946 
NY & East River Fy 

10th & 23d St Ferry 

10th & 23d St Fy 1st 6s. 1919 

Union Ferry 

Union Ferry 1st 6s 1920 





Bid. Asked. 


1943 


J&J 


102 


106 


1914 


J&N 


100 


101 


1993 


M&S 


99 


101 




Q J 


80 


90 


1982 


J&D 


96 


100 


1914 


F&A 


48 


62 


1910 


M&S 


99% 


100% 


1922 


M&S 


87 


98 






16 


20 


1909 


M&N 


97% 


99 


1948 


F&A 


74 


77 






110 


125 


1919 


A&O 


88 


91 


1928 


M&S 


60 


80 


1942 


F&A 


100 


102 


1943 


J&J 


65 


35 


1946 


A&O 


88 


96 


,1927 


J&J 


102 


103 


1932 


M&S 


104 


108 


.1948 


J&J 


100 


101 


1944 


J&J 


104 


105% 


,1946 


J&J 


97 


100 


,1927 


M&N 


98 


100 


1930 


M&N 


100 


108 


1950 


J&D 


103% 


106 


.1943 




30 


31 


,1946 


M&N 


106% 


107% 


1911 


J&J 


93 


97 


.1946 


J&D 


96% 


98 


. . . . . 


Q M 


34 


39 




A&O 


36 


. . . 


1919 


J&D 


66 


70 




QJ 


80 


31 


!i920 


M&N 


96 


99 



MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 

[Corrected to November 20.] 

Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., broker and 
dealer in miscellaneous securities, 38 Wall 
street. New York. 

American Book 148 

American Brake Shoe & F 80 

American Brake Shoe & F. pref. .119 

American Brass 117 

American Chicle 225 

American Chicle pref 103 

American Coal Products 86 

American Gas & Electric 46% 

American Gas & Electric pref 48 

American Light & Traction 270 

American Light & Traction pref. .104 

American Typefounders 42 

American Typefounders pref 96 

Babcock & Wilcox 106 

Borden s Milk 121 

Borden's Milk pref 107 

Bush Terminal 66 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting 76 

Connecticut Ry. & Lighting pref 

Cripole Creek Cent. 

Cripple Creek Cent, pref 48 

Du Pont Powder 125 

Du Pont Powder pref 

E. W. Bliss 

E. W. Bliss pref 

Empire Steel & Iron 12 

Empire Steel & Iron pref 75 

International Nickel 148 

International Nickel pref 90 

International Sliver 11 

International Silver pref 96 

Inter. Time Recording 65 

Inter. Time Recording pref 97 

Lackawanna Steel 65 

National Sugar pref 98 

Royal Baking Powder 162 

Royal Baking Powder pref 108 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting. .138 

Singer Manufacturing 470 

Standard Coupler 27 

Standard Coupler pref 

Texas & Pacific Coal 

Tri-City Ry. & Lt. 

Tri-City Railway & -Light pref. ... 92 

Union Typewriter 66 

Union Typewriter 1st pref 110 

Union Typewriter 2d pref 110 

United States Envelope 62 

United States Envelope pref 112 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol 25 

U. S. Ind. Alcohol pref 85 

Virginian Railway 25 

Western Pacific 29 

Worthington Pump pref 107 



Bid. 


Asked. 


.148 


168 


. 80 


85 


.119 


123 


.117 


123 


.225 


230 


.103 


107 


. 86 


90 


. 46% 


47 


. 48% 


46 


.270 


276 


.104 


107 


. 42 


47 


. 96 


100 


.106 


110 


.121 


124 


.107 


110 


. 56 


62 


. 76 


77 


. 80 


85 


. 28 


S3 


. 48 


53 


.125 


129 


. 86 


90 


.132 


140 


.125 


130 


. 12 


,18 


. 75 


• • . 


.148 


160 


. 90 


93 


. 11 


13 


. 96 


102 


. 65 


80 


. 97 


102 


. 65 


67 


. 98 


102 


.162 


172 


.108 


111 


.138 


143 


.470 


490 


. 27 


30 


.105 


115 


.100 


105 


. 27 


80 


. 92 


95 


. 66 


70 


.110 


115 


.110 


115 


. 62 


65 


.112 


116 


. 25 


30 


. 85 


90 


. 25 


28 


. 29 


32 


.107 


110 



ACTIVE BONDS. 

[Corrected to November 20.] 

Quoted by Swartwout & Appenzellar, bankers, 
members New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 



street. New York. , 

Bid. 

Amer. Agrl. Chem. 5s 101% 

Amer. Steel Foundries 4s, 1923 72 

Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, 1936.... 102 
Balt. & Ohio, Southwest. Dlv. 3%s. 89% 

Bethlehem Steel 5s 89% 

Chi., Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 98% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 111. Dlv. 4s... 99% 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy 111. Dlv. 3%s. 89 

Cln., Hamilton & Dayton 4s 96% 

Denver & Rio Grande Ref’ng 5s.. 93% 

Louis. & Nashville unified 4s 99 

Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s 85% 

Norfolk & West. Divisional 4s... 92% 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s.. 125 

Va. Carolina Chem. 1st 6s 96% 

Western Maryland 4s 84 

Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s 84 

Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth 4s 94 
Western Pacific 5s 97% 



Asked. 

102 % 

76 

104 

90% 

90% 

99% 

100 % 

89% 

97 

94% 

100 

86 % 

93 

130 

97% 

85 

87 

95 

97% 



COAL BONDS. 

[Corrected to November 20.] 

Quoted by Frederic H. Hatch & Co., dealers in 
investment securities, 30 Broad street. New 

York. «... * i . 

Bid. Asked. 

Beech Creek C. & Coke 1st 6s, 1944. 80 86 

Cahaba Coal Min. Co. 1st 6s, 1922.105 110 

Clearfield BItum. Coal 1st 4s, 1940. 80 86 

Consolidated Indian Coal 1st Sink- 
ing Fund 5s, 1935 86 90 

Continental Coal 1st 6s, 1962 95 100 

Fairmont Coal 1st 5s. 1931 96 97 

Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 

1st Sinking Fund 6s, 1961 100 106 

Monongahela River Con. Coal & 

Coke, 1st 6s. 1949 100 

New Mexico Railway & Coal 1st & 

Coll, Tr. 5s, 1947 98 100 

New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 

& Coll. Tr. 6s, 1961 94% 97 

Pittsburg Coal Co. 1st & Coll. Tr. 

Sinking Fund 6s, 1964 106 107 

Pleasant Val. Coal Co. 1st 5s, 1928. 94 97 

Pocohontas Consol. Collieries 1st 

6s. 1957 87 89 

Somerset Coal Co. 1st 6s, 1932.... 94% 86% 

Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 70 73 

Vandalia Coal 1st 6s. 1980 100 ... 

Victor Fuel 1st 6s, 1953 85 87 

W'ebster Coal & Coke 1st 6s. 1942.. 92 96 

West End Coll. 1st 6s, 1913 95 



POWER COMPANY BONDS. 

[Corrected to November 20.] 

Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbrlght & Co., bankers, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Bonds, 6%, due 1932 97 100 

Guanajuato Power & Elec. Co. 

Pref., 6%, cumulative 94 

Guanajuato Power & El. Co. Com. 33 37 

Arizona Power Co. Bonds, 69i. due 

1933 85 91 

Arizona Power Co. Pref 40 46 

Arizona Power Co. Com 23 26 

Great Western Power Co. Bonds, 

5 %, due 1946 93 96 

Western Power Co. Pref 58% 60 

Western Power Co. Com 38% 40 

Mobile Elec. Co. Bds.. 5 %, due 1946. 88 93% 

Mobile Electric Co. Pref., 6% 75 

Mobile Electric Co. Com 20 

FOREIGN BONDS. 

[Corrected to November 20.] 

Quoted by Zimmermann & Forshay, bankers, 
9 and 11 Wall street, New York. 

Bid. Asked. 

German Consols 3%s 92% 93% 

German Consols 5s 88% 84% 

Prussian Government 4s 101% 102% 

Bavarian Government 4s 101% 102% 

Hessian Government 3%s 91% 92% 

Saxony Government 3s 82% 83% 
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Hamburg Government 3s 82 83 

City of Berlin 4s 101 102 

City of Cologne 4s 100% 101% 

City of Augsberg 4s 100 101 

City of Munich 4s 100% 101% 

City of Frankfurt a-M. 3 ^b 92% 93% 



Austrian Government 4s 96 97 

Swedish Government 4s 97% 98% 

Mexican Government Gold 5s 100% 101% 

Russian Government Gold 4s 90 91 

French Government Rente 3s 98% 99% 

British Consols 2%s 82% 82% 



BANK AND TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 



Corrected to November 10, 1909. 



NEW YORK BANK STOCKS. 



NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY STOCKS. 



Reported by Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 
120 Broadway, New York. 



Div 


. Rate. 


, Bid. 


Asked. 


Aetna National Bank 


8 


175 


185 


Amer. Exchange Nat. Bk... 


10 


240 


248 


Bank of America 


26 


580 


590 


Bank of the Manhattan Co. 


12 


335 


350 


Bank of the Metropolis.... 


16 


380 


410 


Bank of N. Y.. N. B. A.... 


14 


128 


336 


Bank of Washington Hts.. 


8 


265 


. . . 


Battery Park Nat. Bank... 




130 


. . . 


Bowery Bank 


12 


876 


... 


Bronx Borough Bank . . . . 


, . 


300 


. . • 


Bryant Park Bank 


. , 


160 


. . . 


Century Bank 


6 


160 


176 


Chase National Bank 


6 


370 




Chatham National Bank. . . . 


16 


330 


850 


Chelsea Exchange Bank.... 


i 


190 


. . . 


Chemical National Bank.... 


15 


430 




Citizens Central Nat. Bk... 


6 


157 


162 


Coal & Iron Nat. Bank 




140 


150 


Colonial Bank 


10 


325 




Columbia Bank 


12 


375 


425 


Corn Exchange Bank 


16 


330 


335 


East River Nat. Bank 


6 


120 


130 


Fidelity Bank 


6 


165 


176 


Fifth Avenue Bank 


100 


4000 


. . . 


Fifth National Bank 


12 


300 




First National Bank 


32 


825 




Fourteenth Street Bank.... 


10 


150 


165 


Fourth National Bank . . . . 


8 


250 




G-allatin National Bank.... 


12 


330 


350 


Garfield National Bank 


12 


300 




German-American Bank . . . 


6 


135 




German Exchange Bank... 


20 


450 


600 


Germania Bank 


20 


500 




Greenwich Bank 


10 


250 


270 


Hanover National Bank.... 


16 


620 




Importers’ & Traders’ Nat. 








Bank 


20 


545 


655 


Irving Nat. Exchange Bk.. 


8 


200 


210 


Jefferson Bank 


10 


180 


195 


Liberty National Bank 


20 


560 




Lincoln National Bank 


8 


420 


440 


Market & Fulton Nat. Bk. 


12 


250 


260 


Mechanics’ Nat. Bank 


12 


265 




Mercantile Nat. Bank 


6 


180 


190 


Merchants’ Ex. Nat. Bk... 


6 


160 


170 


Merchants’ Nat. Bank . . . . 


7 


174 




Metropolitan Bank 


8 


185 


1.95 


Mount Morris Bank 


10 


250 




Mutual Bank 


8 


290 




Nassau Bank 


8 


210 




Nat. Bk. of Commerce 


8 


188 


i 9 2 


Nat. Butchers’ & Drovers’ . . 


6 


140 


160 


National City Bank 


10 


407 


414 


National Copper Bank .... 


8 


300 




National Park Bank 


16 


450 


465 


National Reserve Bank . . . . 




125 


130 


New Netherlands’ Bank.... 




200 




N. Y. County Nat. Bank... 


40 


800 


• . . 


N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank.... 


8 


172 




Night & Day Bank 






230 


Nineteenth Ward Bank .... 


H 




400 


Northern Bank 


6 


ioo 


110 


Pacific Bank 


8 


230 


260 


Peoples’ Bank 


10 


280 


300 


Phenix National Bank 


6 


175 


185 


Plaza Bank * 


20 


600 


625 


Seaboard National Bank... 


10 


350 


370 


Second National Bank .... 


12 


375 




Sherman National Bank.... 




140 




State Bank 


io 


800 




Twelfth Ward Bank 


6 




iso 


Twenty-Third Ward Bk. . . . 


6 


ieo 


. . . 


Union Ex. Nat. Bk 


10 


190 


200 


West Side Bank 


12 


500 




Yorkvllle Bank 


16 


500 


. . . 





Dlv. 


Rate 


. Bid. 


Asked. 


Astor Trust Co 




8 


325 


335 


Bankers Trust Co 




16 


565 


585 


Broadway Trust Co. ... 




6 


145 


155 


Brooklyn Trust Co. . . . 




20 


410 




Carnegie Trust Co 




8 


160 


i 75 


Citizens’ Trust Co 






ISO 




Central Trust Co 




36 


1000 


1030 


Columbia Trust Co. . . . 




8 


290 




Commercial Trust Co. . 






135 


i 4 5 


Empire Trust Co 




8 


300 


. . . 


Equitable Trust Co. . . . 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 


Co. 


20 


470 


485 


(par 826) 




40 


1800 




Fidelity Trust Co 




8 


200 


210 


Fifth Avenue Trust Co. 




12 


390 


410 


Flatbush Trust Co. . . . 




8 


200 


. . . 


Franklin Trust Co 




8 


210 




Fulton Trust Co 




10 


280 




Guaranty Trust Co. . . . 




20 


650 


675 


Guardian Trust Co. . . 






160 




Hamilton Trust Co. . . . 




io 


260 


275 


Home Trust Co 




4 


105 




Hudson Trust Co 




6 


180 




International Bank'g Corp. . 


4 


145 


i 5 5 


Kings Co. Trust Co. . . 


. . . . 


14 


600 


. . . 


Knickerbocker Trust Co 






345 




Lawyers Mortgage Co 

Lawyers Title Insurance & 


\2 


. . . 


250 


Trust Co 




12 


225 


235 


Lincoln Trust Co 






160 


170 


Long Isl. Loan & Trust 
Manhattan Trust Co. i 


Co. 

(par 


i2 


310 




$30) 


12 


365 


385 


Mercantile Trust Co. . . 




30 


725 




Metropolitan Trust Co. 




24 


530 


540 


Morton Trust Co 




20 


500 




Mutual Alliance Trust Co. . 


8 


125 


i35 


Nassau Trust Co 




8 




165 


National Surety Co. . . . 




8 


195 


1120 


N. Y. Life Ins. & Trust 


Co. 


45 


1100 


N. Y. Mtg. & Security Co. . 


12 




235 


New York Trust Co. . . 




32 


660 




Peoples’ Trust Co 




12 


280 


. . . 


Standard Trust Co. . . . 




16 


375 




Title Guar. & Trust Co. 




20 


560 




Trust Co. of America.. 




10 


345 


355 


Union Trust Co 




50 




1260 


U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co. 




24 


430 


440 


United States Trust Co 




50 


1225 




Van Norden Trust Co. . 




12 


240 


260 


Washington Trust Co. 




12 


375 


400 


Windsor Trust Co 




6 


125 


140 



BOSTON BANK STOCKS. 



Reported by * Hornblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 60 



Congress St., Boston. 

Name. 

Atlantic National Bank 

Boylston National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

Eliot National Bank 

First National Bank 

First Ward National Bank 

Fourth National Bank 

Merchants National Bank 

National Bank of Commerce 

National Market Bank, Brighton.. 
Nat. Rockland Bank. Roxbury.... 

National Shawmut Bank 

National Union Bank 

National Security Bank 

New England National Bank .... 

Old Boston National Bank 

Peoples’ National Bank, Roxbury.. 



Dlv. 


Last 


Rate. 


Sale. 


6 


145% 


4 


103% 


6 


140 


8 


218 


12 


341% 


8 


181% 


7 


165 


10 


252% 


6 


172% 


6 


102 


8 


167 


10 


328 


7 


200 


12 


• 


6 


162 


5 


125% 


6 


130 



7 
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Div. Last 
Name. Rate. Sale. 

Second National Bank 10 227% 

South End National Bank 5 104% 

State National Bank 7 172% 

Webster & Atlas National Bank... 7 173 

Wlnthrop National Bank 10 325 



• No public sales. 



BANKING ACTIVITY IN TURKEY. 

ONSUL-GENERAL G. Bie Ravndal 
sends from Beirut the following note 
on the extension of banking opera- 
tions in Turkey: 




BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES. 



Name. 

American Trust Co. . 



Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe D. & T. Co. 



Commonwealth Trust Co. 

Dorchester Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co 

Federal Trust Co 

International Trust Co. . . 

Liberty Trust Co 

Mattapan D. & T. Co. . . 

Mechanics Trust Co 

New England Trust Co. . 
Old Colony Trust Co 



Div. 


Last 


Rate. 


Sale. 


8 


825 


7 


• 


8 


186 


14 


369 


12 


400 


5 


120 


6 


211 




105 


*6 


138 


16 


400 


*6 


201 


6 


110 


15 


309 


20 


625 


6 


190 


8 


• 


16 


225 



• No public sales. 

CHICAGO NATIONAL BANK STOCKS. 

Reported by Homblower & Weeks, members 
New York and Boston Stock Exchanges, 162 
Monroe St., Chicago. 



Div. 


Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Calumet National Bank ... 




150 




City National. Evanston... 


12 


300 


325 


Commercial National Bank. 


12 


220 


224 


Continental National Bank. 


8 


290 


292 


Corn Exchange Nat. Bank. 


12 


412 


416 


Drovers Deposit Nat. Bank. 


10 


220 


225 


First National Bank 


20 


483 


486 


First Nat. Bk. of Englewood 


10 


240 




Fort Dearborn Nat. Bank.. 


8 


187 


191 


Hamilton National Bank... 


5 


133 


136 


Live Stock Exchange Nat. 
Bank 


10 


249 


254 


Monroe National Bank .... 


4 


130 


140 


Nat. Bank of the Republic. 


8 


200 


203 


National City Bank 


6 


201 


206 


National Produce Bank .... 




131 


136 


Prairie National Bank .... 




140 




CHICAGO STATE 


BANKS. 




Div. Rate. 


Bid. 


Asked. 


Austin State Bank 


10 


275 




Central Trust Co 


7 


164 


168 


Chicago City Bank 


10 


173 


181 


Chicago Savings Bank .... 


6 


141 


146 


Citizens Trust Co 




100 


112 



Colonial Tr. & Sav. Bank.. 10 
Cook County Savings Bank. 6 

Drexel State Bank 6 

Drovers Tr. & Sav. Bank... 8 
Englewood State Bank .... 6 

Farwell Trust Co 

Hibernian Banking Assn.... 



Illinois Tr. & Sav. 

Kasper State Bank 10 

Kenwood Tr. & Sav. Bank. 7 
Lake View Tr. & Sav. Bk. . 5 

Merchants Loan & Tr. Co.. 12 
Metropolitan Tr. & Sav. Bk 6 

Northern Trust Co 8 

North Avenue State Bank.. 6 
North Side Savings Bank. . 6 

Northwest State Bank 

Northwestern Tr. & Sav. Bk. 6 
Oak Park Tr. & Sav. Bank. 12 

Prairie State 8 

Pullman Loan & Tr. Bank. 8 
Railway Exchange Bank... 4 

Security Bank 

South Chicago Sav. Bank. . 6 

State Bank of Chicago 12 

State Bank. Evanston 8 

Stock Yards Savings Bank. 6 

T’nion Bank 

Tnlon Trust Co 8 

West Side Tr. & Sav. Bank 6 



1S9 

110 

163 

175 

111 

112 

209 



Bank. .16-4ex. 505 
200 

127 

128 
409 
121 
305 
130 
120 
111 
137 

305 
250 
155 
120 
150 
130 

306 
260 
209 
121 
320 
140 



196 

3. 69 
180 
116 
116 
220 
620 

izi 

131 

415 

130 

320 

133 

125 

113 

140 

311 



156 

136 



128 

iso 



A Russian bank has been opened at Con- 
stantinople, at the suggestion, it is 
claimed, of the Russian Government. Al- 
ready there Is the Deutsche Bank. The 
National Bank of Turkey has just been 
organized, and expects to establish agen- 
cies throughout the provinces. The Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank, in order to meet the 
requirements of the Turkish Treasury De- 
partment, is increasing the number of its 
branch establishments throughout the Em- 
pire. A land-mortgage bank has been de- 
cided upon. The Bank of Saloniki has in- 
creased its capital. Rumors are rife of a 
fusion between the Bank of Mytilene and 
the Hungarian Commercial Bank of Buda- 
pest. All these institutions necessarily will 
bring fresh capital into the Ottoman Em- 
pire. And then there is the Credit Lyon- 
nais, the Wiener Bank, the Deutsche Orient 
Bank, the Bank of Athens, etc., all repre- 
sented in the capital of Turkey and to 
some extent in the leading provincial cen- 
ters. Undoubtedly money is coming this 
way from Europe, to be employed in the 
development of Turkey's natural resources. 
So far there is no American bank in all 
the Ottoman dominions. 



THE SILVER MARKET. 



S AMUEL MONTAGUE & CO.’S Ixm- 
don silver circular says: “China con- 

tinues the mainstay of the silver mar- 
ket. There is room for suspicion that a 
heavy fall of exchange with China would 
be fraught with danger to the smaller im- 
porting firms, and that a judicious support 
by the exchange banks is being exercised 
to prevent inconvenience to these firms 
until import business resumes activity. 
China is endeavoring to become more inde- 
pendent of the West, desiring to profit by 
its ow*n labor and secure a fair share of 
the world's increasing wealth. The prince 
regent has instructed the grand council to 
issue a proclamation exhorting that future 
railways should be financed and controlled 
by the natives of China. There is also a 
tendency to import raw material into China 
in preference to the manufactured article — 
notably cotton.” 
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I N the century that has passed, the development of North America has, on the whole, pro- 
ceeded faster than the development of South America; but in the century that has now 
opened I believe that no other part of the world will see such extraordinary development 
In wealth, in population, in all that makes for progress, as will be seen from the northern 
boundary of Mexico through all Central and South America. — THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 



LATIN-AMERICAN COUNTRIES RAPIDLY ADOPT- 
ING THE GOLD EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 



H OLLAND, an able financial writer, in 
one of his letters to the Wall Street 
Journal, says: 

It has recently been announced that Costa 
Rica has secured a national loan, which was 
quickly absorbed by American capital. It is 
also the fact that other Latin-American re- 
publics are advancing towards the money 
market, chiefly in the United States, with 
intent to secure loans whicn in the aggre- 
gate will reach a large sum. 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

While these negotiations are progressing, 
and especially if there is good chance that 
they will be successful, it is regarded as a 
favorable moment for securing such mone- 
tary systems in the Latin-American repub- 
lics as would make it possible to establish 
a sound, steady and permanent system of 
exchange. Already Chili, the Argentines, 
and -Brazil of the South American republics 
have taken long steps in the direction of 
securing a system of exchange and mone- 
tary standards, which will be not only to 
the advantage of people of those various re- 
publics. but also to all other nations that 
have commercial relations with these repub- 
lics, Undoubtedly the establishment of this 
perfect monetary system in Brazil and in the 
Argentine, in great part explains the heavy 
movement of gold from the United States to 
those -countries. They have secured now 
presumably sufficient gold to make it pos- 
sible for the governments to contemplate 
satisfactory fiscal and currency systems 
based upon gold. 

For example, the large supply of gc’d se- 
cured by the Atgentine Government makes 
it now possible for that government to ac- 
cept gold, issue paper for it. this paper cur- 
rency passing into general circulation 
throughout the republic. It is domestic as 
well as the national money. But when the 
merchants of the Argentine republic wish 
to buy the products of other nations they 
may buy with their money from the bank of 
that republic drafts or exchange which will 
have recognized and steady value the world 
over. 

It is easy to understand why exchange 
furnished in this way may serve greatly to 
facilitate and increase the commercial trans- 



actions between the Argentine and the 
United States. Some of the higher 
authorities, Charles A. Conant, for in- 
stance, who worked out so admirably the 
currency system of the Philippines, are in- 
clined to the opinion that it might be the 
better part if these Latin-American repub- 
lics were to deposit their gold, or a consid- 
erable portion of it, in London or in New 
York, or in both cities, and then -when the 
merchants wanted exchange, the banks 
would draw against this gold. 

EIGHT MILLIONS HERE. 

How admirably the Philippines system has 
operated may be judged rrom the fact not 
generally known that the Philippine govern- 
ment lias constantly on deposit in New York 
city a large amount of gold, at present pre- 
sumed to be approximately eight million dol- 
lars. This gold is the reserve upon which 
the currency system of the Philippines is 
based. Now there came information that in 
addition to Mexico and Panama, as well as 
the Straits Settlements of the Far East, 
which have practically adopted the Philip- 
pine system, there is some encouragement 
that it may also be adopted in Franco-India. 
That leads to the hope if not immediate ex- 
pectation that ultimately China may be per- 
suaded so to perfect its monetary system 
that it may stand upon one equality with 
Mexico, Panama, the Philippines, the Straits 
Settlements and Franco-India. 

THE GOLD EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 

What is looked for the world over at least 
in the commercial nations of the world is 
the establishment of the gold exchange sys- 
tem. Three years ago at the meeting of the 
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Pan-American Congress the delegates un- 
dertook to obtain information, detailed and 
accurate, as to the monetary system of the 
various Latin republics. That was to be the 
first step in the direction of securing a uni- 
versal gold exchange system. The delegates 
did not succeed as well as they hoped they 
would be able to, so far as obtaining the 
information needed was concerned. But they 
did learn that there is awakened sentiment 
in almost all of the Latin-American coun- 
tries in favor of the establishment of the 
gold exchange system. And now that very 
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important and in the aggregate very large ne- 
gotiations are in progress in this city, having 
for their purpose the obtaining of loans for 
several of the Latin-American nations, it 
is the opinion of competent financial au- 
thorities here that this is just the time to 
secure such action, or to begrn the attempts, 
aided by the State Department, which would 
have for their purpose the establishment of 
the universal gold exchange system. 

WHAT IS THE GOLD EXCHANGE SYS- 
TEM? 

It may be worth while to make a brief ex- 
planation, such as laymaen may understand, 
of what the gold exchange system means, 
what it is. For instance, a merchant or 
anyone in Chili or in Brazil may take gold 
to the bank and may receive in exchange for 
it paper money at a fixed rate. The paper 
money bears a permanent and ready rela- 
tion to the gold reserve. Prices are guided 
by it. When exchange is needed to pay for 
foreign products, this paper money may be 
taken to the bank, with it exchange may be 
bought, possibly at a slight premium over 
the charge exacted for domestic exchange, 
and this exchange commands its fixed and 
recognized value the world over. 

In a recent article in the Economic Journal 
Charles A. Conant, whose name is given to 
the coins now in use in the Philippines, says 
that the gold exchange system may be said 
to be an extension of the hank note system 
to that in which coins are used. In fact, he 
says, the token coin is nothing but a me- 
tallic bank-note whose maintenance with 
gold at par is subject to the rules of sound 
hanking. It has special advantages over a 
hank note in undeveloped countries, because 
it conforms to the prejudices in favor of 
hard money. And, besides, its output can 
be more safely regulated than w T here a bank 
may increase its note issues, so that it may 
secure assets of a speculative or doubtful 
character. 

These are, however, somewhat abstruse 
and technical features of the general prob- 
lem. The chief point at interest to-day in 
this city is that by reason of the important 
negotiations under way for the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries the time is very favorable for 
securing in part the aid of the State Depart- 
ment an adequate, sound and permanent 
system of exchange. That wdll mean every- 
thing to American commerce with South 
America. 
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BANCO DE GUANAJUATO, S. A., GUANAJUATO, 

MEXICO. 



T HE BANK OF GUANAJUATO was 
established in accordance with the 
contract of the concession entered 
into on April 25, 1900, between Josd Ives 
Limantour, as representative of Federal Ex- 
ecutive and Messrs. Gerard and Edward 
Mead successors of Eusebio Gonzdlez, 



The first board of management was 
formed as follows : 

Consellors, Don Ram6n Aledzar, Don En- 
rique C. Creel, Don Agustfn Gonzalez, Lie. 
D. Carlos Chico, Don Dwight Furness; 
substitute consellors, Don Ramdn Alcdzar, 
Jr., Don Federico Saavedra, Don Jestis Fer- 




The Bank of Guanajuato, S. A., Guanajuato, Mexico. 



Matfas Hernrindez Soberdn, Ramon Alcdzar 
and the Anglo-Mexican Banking Company. 

It commenced operations on August 25, 
of the year 1900, with a capital of $500,000, 
having fifty per cent, of the capital paid-up 
or the equivalent of $250,000. In the month 
of March, 1901, twenty- five per cent, more 
was paid in or the equivalent of $125,000 
and in February of 1902 the balance was 
completed by the paying in of $125,000. 



ndndez, Don Juan B. Castelazo, Don Luis 
Robles Rocha; manager, Joaqufn Palau; 
comptroller, Josd P. Bustamante; cashier, 
Juan A. Septidn. 

The first branch was established on May 
30 in the city of Irapuato, and Josd P. Bus- 
tamante, head accountant of the bank since 
its commencement, appointed manager. 

The dividend declared at the first general 
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meeting of share-holders amounted to seven 
per cent, of the paid-up capital. 

In accordance with the vote of the gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders held on April 
7, 1905, the capital of the hank was in- 
creased to $750,000 by the issue of 5,500 
shares at a value of $100 each, which were 
paid on the first day of July, 1905. 




JOSE P. BUSTAMANTE 



Manager Bank of Guanajuato, S. A. 



The depreciation of silver, and some 
credits that could not be realized, caused 
the bank considerable losses, during the 
year just mentioned. The board of ad- 
ministration, however, carried out its duties 
loyally, and stated to the general meeting 
of shareholders held on May 25, 1903, that 
there could be no dividend declared on the 
shares for the year 1902, and instead such 
amounts would be used for redeeming the 
losses felt through the exchange and the 
credits referred to. The shareholders ap- 
proved cordially of the proposition and 
consequently no dividend was declared for 
the year 1905. 

In the same year the Department of 
Finance granted the bank permission to es- 
tablish branches and agencies in the neigh- 
boring states of Jalisco and Michoaciin. 
thus an epoch of progress and expansion 
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was inaugurated in these states that has 
given good results. On the first of January 
1903, the Guadalajara branch was estab- 
lished, Federico G. Kunhardt being ap- 
pointed manager and M. Guillermo T. 
Kunhardt, sub-manager. 

In February, 1903, Joaquin Palau re- 
signed his position as manager and Jos6 P. 
Bustamante was appointed general man- 
ager. 

In September, 1903, the Zamora, State of 
Michoacan branch was established and Luis 
A. Herrera was appointed manager. The 
results for the year 1903 were most satis- 
factory, an eight per cent, dividend was 
declared to the shareholders, after separa- 
ting ten per cent, of the profits for the 
increasing of the reserve fund. 

In accordance with the vote of the gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders, which was 
held on July 27, 1904, the capital of the 
bank was increased to $1,000,000 by the 
issuing of 2,500 shares at $100 or $105 and 
passed to the first reserve fund. This in- 
crease of capital was extremely beneficial # 
to the bank and permitted it to develop very 
freely, but it was the result of much hard 
work on the part of the directors, who had 
managed to bring it about when there was 
a great scarcity of money throughout the 
country. 

The results obtained in 1904 were even 
better than in former years, a dividend 
was declared of eight and one-half per cent, 
per share after increasing the reserve fund 
with ten per cent, of the profits. 

During the year 1906 the institution made 
greater progress than in any other period 
of its history, and events took place that 
were of great importance to the bank, as 
far as the future was concerned. The capi- 
tal was further increased to $3,000,000 and 
the redemption of the 1,000 founders’ shares 
that the bank had issued when it was 
established, was begun. 

In the month of May, 1905, the currency 
reform took place, which from the start 
brought about good results. Wishing to 
take advantage of favorable circumstances 
the Bank of Guanajuato demanded per- 
mission from the Department of Finance to 
increase its capital to $3,000,000 and to re- 
deem the founders’ shares. The demand 
being granted, a syndicate was organized 
to guarantee the issue of the new shares, 
and the bank was obliged to have the 
shares quoted on the exchange list of one 
of the foreign stock exchanges of the first 
class. The extraordinary meeting of the 
shareholders which was held on Oct. 23, 
1905, approved of the increasing of the 
capital, and the redeeming of the founders’ 
shares. These financial operations were 
brought to a conclusion by the issuing of 
20,000 shares at $100 each, being taken up 
at $110 a share. The amount arising from 
the first was used for meeting the ex- 
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penses which arose from the increasing of 
the capital and also for the redeeming of 
the founders’ shares, and the surplus was 
passed over to the reserve fund. 

The statutes of the bank were reformed 
at a meeting which took place on Dec. 27, 
1905, and an advisory board was formed 
with residence in the City of Mexico. 

Actually the consulting board and the 
administrative board, is formed as follows: 

Consulting board: D. Ramdn Alcdzar, D. 
Fernando Pimentel y Fagoaga y D. Ernes- 
to Schroeder; administrative board, in- 
cluding as directors, D. Jesus Fernandez, 
D. Augustin Gonzalez, D. Manuel Antilldn, 
Lie. D. Juan B. Castelazo, D. Jos6 P. Bus- 
tamante. On the board of council are: 
Ing. Ram6n Alcdzar, Jr., Ing. D. Manuel 
Balarezo, D. Federico G. Kunhardt, D. 
Geo. W. Bryant. 

In the month of July, 1906, the bank’s 
shares were quoted on ‘ the official list of 
the Paris stock exchange. This important 
event signified a great deal for the bank 
and its shareholders, for the Bank of Gua- 
najuato was the first local bank to have 
its shares quoted on the official list of the 
Paris stock exchange. 

At the present Jos6 P. Bustamante fills 
the position as director of the bank, Fed- 
eerico G. Kunhardt as manager of the 
branch in Guadalajara, Francisco Sfinchez 
as manager of the branch in Irapuato and 
Jose Herndndez as manager of the branch 
in Zamora. 

The accountant of the head office is Sal- 
vador Patino and cashier Juan A. Septten. 



CURRENCY OF CHILE. 

I X transmitting the following translation 
of a law just published concerning the 
conversion of the paper currency of 
Chile into gold or its equivalent, making 
the paper peso worth 36.5 cents instead of 
20 cents, its present value, Consul Alfred 
A. Winslow, of Valparaiso, reports that it 
is yet too soon to judge the effect of the 
law on general business: 

Whereas the National Congress has given 
Its approval of the following project of law: 
'‘Article 1 postpones the time for the conver- 
sion of the paper money from December 29, 
1904, to January 1, 1915; but should the Chile 
peso reach the value of seventeen pence (34 
cents) and maintain this rate for a period of 
six months, the President will have the right 
to order the conversion to take effect within 
six months therefrom. The other dates fixed 
by the same law are hereby postponed for a 
term of five years. 

“The fund for the conversion, which by 
virtue of the law in force is devoted solely 
to the redemption of the fiscal paper, shall 
go on increasing. Said receipts shall come 
from the following sources: 500.000 pesos of 
eighteen pence, which the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall deposit monthly at the mint, 
and taken from the customs receipts and be- 
ginning January 1, 1910. The President may 
deposit these funds in Europe or in the 
Unlted States, according to the conditions of 
the law of December 29. 1904. The fund 
shall be further augmented from the re- 
ceipts of the sale of saltpeter lands and the 
sale of lands in the region of the Magellan 
Straits, which shall take place, according to 
law, before January 1, 1915. 

“During the first semester of 1914. or be- 
fore, if the conversion of the fiscal paper 
Is decreed as per this law. the President of 
the Republic must transmit to Chile the 
funds destined for the conversion. 

“Article 15 of the law of August 27, 1907 
authorizing negotiations for a loan to the 
amount of £4,500,000 (about $22,500,000). 
destined to complete the conversion fund, is 
hereby set aside.” 



BANK CLERKS AND THEIR 
SALARIES. 

Ax Upward Movement. 

O AXKS in Buenos Aires have increased 
so considerably during recent years 
that the number of employes in this 
sphere of commercial activity forms a big 
percentage of the clerical population of the 
city. It may therefore be of interest to 
them to hear that in Great Britain, a move- 
movement is afoot for raising the salaries 
of bank clerks. It cannot be described as 
a trades union movement, for no scale of 
salaries is proposed, and it is felt that no 
effective combination could be made by the 
clerks. They appeal, therefore, to the di- 
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rectors on the grounds of fairness and 
justice, and it will be pointed out that, in 
view of their responsibilities and of the 
considerable qualifications now required, 
bank clerks are more poorly paid than al- 
most any other class with similar work in 
the United Kingdom. If the clerks were 
acting alone their appeal would probably 
have little effect, but, fortunately, they are 
receiving powerful outside support. Many 
of the leading men in the city are support- 
ing the claims of the clerks, and this is a 
fact which must have great influence with 
the directors. 

Whilst this is all very true it must also 
be remembered that ninety per cent of the 
work done by the bank clerk is of the 
simplest possible nature. It calls for very 
little ability, entails practically no mental 
strain, and if done in an ordinary mer- 
chant's office would be entrusted to a 
junior clerk on $100 paper per month. The 
banks pay for honesty, steadiness, and so- 
briety, and as a rule they get it. This point 
of view is too often overlooked by the 
bank clerk when meditating over his sal- 
ary. On the whole he has a very com- 
fortable billet, absolutely sure, free from 
all responsibility, and as wages go, in this 
republic at any rate, he is very well paid 
for the work that he is called upon to 
perform . — Buenos Aires Herald. 



ENGLISH CAPITAL IN LATIN 
AMERICA. 

C ONSUL Alfred A. Winslow, of Val- 
paraiso, quotes from the South Amer- 
ican Journal of London the following 
estimates of English capital invested in cer- 
tain Latin-Ameriean republics, expressed 
in United States gold: 

Argentina, $1,263,701,800; Mexico, $696,- 
23S.305; Brazil, $678,050,120; Uruguay, $221,- 



824,005; Chile, $220,242,025; Peru, $116,145,- 
000; Venezuela, $38,656,S45; Colombia, $27,- 
477,200; Costa Rica, $11,977,000; Honduras, 
$15,711,000; total, $3,290,023,300. 

This immense sum is divided into the 
four comprehensive groups, that indicate 
well where England's strong hold on the 
trade of the countries in question lies: 

Government and municipal bonds, $1,404,- 
842,670; railroads, $1,338,107,700; commercial 
interests, $433,012,310; banks, $114,060,620. 

To overcome the weight of this immense 
capital the American manufacturer must do 
some effective work. He cannot depend 
upon the superior merits of his goods 
alone. He must meet the consumer at 
least halfway. It is no easy task to cap- 
ture this trade, as many American houses 
have ascertained, so it would be well not 
to enter the field unless thoroughly in 
earnest about it. The business is here, 
but there are European houses in the field 
after it to the end, and the foregoing 
shows some of the fortifications behind 
which those interests are fighting. 



ONE OF MEXICO'S LEADING 
STATE BANKS. 

L OCATED in Puebla, one of the largest 
cities in Mexico outside of the capi- 
tal, the Banco Oriental de Mexico, 
S. A., ranks as one of the successful and 
important banks of our neighboring Re- 
public. Its size and importance have of 
late been increased very materially by the 
merger with this institution of two other 
banks — the Banco de Oaxaca, S. A., and 
the Banco de Chiapas, S. A. In conse- 
quence the capital of the Banco Oriental 
de Mexico was increased from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. On June 30, 1909, the total 
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of the balance sheet was $36,730,135.07. The 
movement of cash into and out of the bank 
for the year 1908 exceeded $130,000,000. 

In addition to the capital of $8,000,000, 
the Banco Oriental has something over 
$1,000,000 in its reserve fund. It carried 



citizen, while the active management is en- 
trusted to Senor Don Manuel Rangel, a 
banker of wide and successful experience. 

Correspondents of this bank include all 
the State banks of Mexico, their branches 
and agencies, and in Mexico City, the fol- 



Btnco Oriental de Mexico, S. A.. Puebla, Mexico. 




on June 30, 1909, cash amounting to $3,- 
145,753.08. 

As may be seen from the illustrations 
herewith presented, the Banco Oriental is 
housed in a substantial modern bank build- 
ing. suitably and elegantly equipped. 

The president of the board of directors 
of the Banco Oriental is Senor Don Manuel 
Rivero Collada, one of the eminent finan- 
ciers of the Republic, and a distinguished 



lowing: Banco Nacional de Mexico, Banco 
de Londres y Mexico, Banco Central Mexi- 
cano, Descuento Espanol, Banco Inter- 
nacional e Hipotecario, Banco Mexicano de 
Comercio e Industria, H. Scherer y Cia., 
H. Scherer, Jr. y Cia., and the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation. In the Unit- 
ed States and other countries the cor- 
respondents include many of the best- 
known and largest banks of the world. 
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Working Quarters of the Banco Oriental de Mexico, S. A. 
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MEXICAN NOTES. 

— Still another bank, in which Americans 
are largely interested, has been opened in 
Mexico City. It will be known as the 
Mortgage and Loan Banking Company and 
is capitalized for $1,200,000, which will 
soon be increased. The officers are: Presi- 
dent, Walter B. Hull; first vice-president, 
Louis Elguero; second vice-president, G. 
W. Johnson; third vice-president, J. Flores 
Magon; secretary, W. A. Parker. R. D. 
Pringle has been named general manager 
and W. H. Wezz manager of the banking 
department. 

— The Mexican Title-Mortgage Company 
of Mexico City has issued two very valu- 
able little pamphlets. Book “A” deals with 
the rights and obligations of foreigners and 
foreign corporations under the laws of 
Mexico, while Book “B” gives the most 
important features of the law regarding 
real estate, its transfer, mortgage and lease, 
and the most essential requisites of deeds, 
mortgages, leases and contracts of sale. 

— Some time soon the Oriental Bank will 
establish a branch office in Tlaxiaco. This 
announcement was made by the manager 
of the Oriental Bank at Oaxaca. 

— Mexico must, out of necessity, import 
heavy cargoes of grain to make good the 
deficiency caused bv recent frosts there, 
and a large part of this grain will come 
from South America. There is no regular 
traffic from Rio de Janeiro and Buenos 
Aires to gulf ports of Mexico, and this 
fact has caused speculation as to how the 
grain will be delivered. 

While the east coast states of Mexico 
are hardest hit by the frost famine and in 
sorest need of grain, transportation men of 
Mexico City still believe the chief movement 
will be along the west coast and to Salina 
Cruz. In this connection it is an interest- 
ing fact that about January 1 the railroad 
from Buenos Aires, on the Atlantic, to Val- 
paraiso, on the Pacific side of South Amer- 



ica, will be completed, and then it is cer- 
tain that the great bulk of traffic will 
move via the west coast. 

— Charge d’Affairs Fred Morris Dearing, 
at Habana, advises that a money-order 
agreement has been entered into between 
Cuba and Mexico, going into effect October 
1, similar to the agreement now existing 
between the United States and Cuba. Ac- 
cording to its provisions all Cuban and 
Mexican post-offices competent to issue 
money orders may issue on such post-offices 
in the other country, the same reciprocal 
treatment holding, naturally, for cashing 
the orders. Under the agreement amounts 
to be transferred to Mexico are to be state<I 
in the money order in the official currency 
of Cuba, but will be made effective in Mex- 
ico at the rate of $2 per 100 cents or cen- 
tavos and two centavos for each cent ex- 
pressed. In the payments to be effected 
in Cuba the same system will be followed, 
the corresponding amount in value being 
paid 

— At a session of the Mexican Congress 
on October 15, Francisco Fernandez de 
Harra, deputy from the State of Guana- 
juato, introduced a bill for the establish- 
ment of a central bank of issue in Mexico. 

Mr. Fernandez de Harra claimed that 
twenty-four banks of issue in the republic, 
instead of issuing bank notes to the 
amount of three times their paid up capi- 
tal, actually issued just about the amount 
of that, thus limiting the circulation of 
money in the country. 

Mr. Fernandez de Harra used figures to 
demonstrate his argument and cited the fact 
that while the actual cash reserves of the 
twenty-four banks of issue mentioned, ac- 
cording to their last statement, was $87,- 
302,1 60.37, the amount of bank notes which 
had been issued against this, instead of 
being something around $250,000,000, as the 
law would allow, is actually $91,424,045, or 
only a trifle over $4,000,000 more than their 
cash reserve. 
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The prosperity of the United States, he 
went on to claim, was originally attained 
by the establishment, in 1816, of the bank 
of the United States, and that the* recent 
prosperity of France was due to the fact 
that after the Prussian war, the Bank of 
France was established, and that at one 
time it had hank notes outstanding to the 
amount of over twenty times its actual cash 
reserve! He stated that both of these 
countries were actually poorer at the time 
these events took place than is Mexico to- 
day. 

— One of the most active of the Mexican 
cities outside the Federal District is 
Torreon, in the State of Coahuila. Here 
is located the Banco de la Laguna, which 
has a capital ol' $6,000,000, and on October 
SO last reported total assets, $9,29 1,533.89. 
Some of the other items on that date were: 
reserve fund, $35, 988.6:?; deposits and cur- 
rent accounts, $ 1,39 1,1 92. 27 ; cash, $114,- 
136.42: assets immediately realizable, $86,- 
419.63; deposits in banks, $1,676,474.96. 

The stockholders of the Banco de la 
Laguna represent some of the strongest 
financial interests of the Mexican Repub- 
lic, while its officers are men well known 
in hanking and commercial circles. They 
are: President, Juan F. Brittinghfim ; vice- 
president, Luis Gurza; manager, Francisco 
I.arriva; assistant manager, Mauro de la 
Pena. 

— On the 30th of October the Banco Mer- 
cantil de Monterey of Monterey, Mexico, 
reported: Capital, $2,500,000; reserve fund, 
$262,083.88; deposits, $1,919,937.72; credits 
on current accounts, $1,241,475.63; cash, 
$878,254.05; securities immediately real- 
izable, $799,398.30; total of balance-sheet, 
$13,296,063.26. Jos£ L. Garza is manager, 
and K. Miguel cashier. 

— The United States and Mexico Trust 
Company, of which A. E. Stilwell is 
president, has elected three new vice-presi- 
dents and has decided to transfer its main 
office from Kansas City to New York. It 
has also established a commercial depart- 
ment in a building on the Cineo de Mayos, 
95S 



Mexico City, under the direction of W. E. 
Cook and J. M. Wheeler. The representa- 
tion of more than a dazen of the biggest 
manufacturing firms in the United States 
and Europe has already been arranged. The 
new vice-presidents are C. C. Loyd, B. R. 
Merwin and B. B. Thresher. The trust 
company is fiscal agent for the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railway, of 
which Mr. Stilwell is the head. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

— Reporting from Buenos Ayres, Consul 
General R. M. Burt Ionian says that when 
the plans for the new railway from Tucu- 
nian to Catamarea, whose construction is 
expected to cost approximately $8,000,000 
Argentine gold, are completed by the Min- 
istry of Public Works, which will shortly 
occur, a bill will be laid before Congress 
authorizing the President to proceed with 
the construction of this line, which is to 
be part of a large plan of railway de- 
velopment to more closely unite all parts 
of this Republic. 

—In addition to the American banking 
project in Nicaragua, recently announced. 
Consul Jose de Olivares, of Managua, now 
reports that French capitalists are also 
seeking a concession. The Nicaraguan Con- 
gress has been convened to decide which 
parties shall be authorized to establish a 
bank to guarantee and settle the equiva- 
lent in gold of the national bills. 

— By the present banking law of Costa 
Rica banks of issue may circulate notes 
to the extent of their paid-up capital, 
holding a gold reserve of fifty per cent, of 
tie* issue. Consul John C. Caldwell writes 
from San Jose in regard to a modifica- 
tion of the law: 

Congress by a decree of June IS empow- 
ered. until December 31, 1919, the present 
banks of emission to issue notes with a re- 
serve of forty per cent., the limit of reserve 
being thus reduced ten per cent. Any new 
bank of t mission which may be established 
until that date will be subject to the old law. 
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unless authorized by a special law to issue 
with the lower reserve granted to the pres- 
ent banks. On January 1, 1920, the old law, 
of a fifty per cent, reserve, is to again come 
into force. 

The two oldest banks here— Banco de Costa 
Rica and Banco Anglo-Costa-Ricense — have 
already issued notes to the amount of their 
paid-up capital. The Eanco Comercial de 
Costa Rica, established in 1905, has not yet 
issued to its full limit. A fourth. Banco 
Mercantil de Costa Rica, established within 
the past year, is preparing to become a bank 
of issue, and will undoubtedly be given the 
benefit of the forty per cent, reserve. 

—The “Dairio O final” for July 23, 1909, 
publishes a law of the Uruguayan Repub - 
lic providing for the coinage of $500,000 
worth of nickel money. 

The work is to be effected in a state 
(official) mint in the following proportions: 
$250,000 in 5-cent pieces (5,000,000 pieces) ; 
$200,000 in 2-cent pieces (10,000,000 pieces), 
and $50,000 in 1-cent pieces (5,000,000 
pieces). 

Tenders for the work are to be invited. 

The department of industry and public 
works of Brazil has also called for bids 
for the establishment of a steamship ser- 
vice between Rio de Janeiro and Paraty, 
with calls to be made at the ports of Man- 
garatiba, Bahia do Abraho and Angra dos 
Reis* 

— On September 7, the anniversary of the 
Independence of Brazil, the new series of 
Pan-American stamps created for postal 
exchange between Brazil and other States 



of the American continent was issued. 
These new stamps, which reduce the pos- 
tage from 300 to 200 reis, bear at the top 
the inscription “Estados Unidos do Brazil” 
in white on a blue background. 

— On June 30, 1909, the funds of the 
Government of Chile on deposit in the six- 
teen depository banks of the Republic, not 
including the current-account balance in 
the Bank of Chile, amounted to 27,471,- 
898.69 Pesos. The following banks had de- 
posits of over 1,000,000 Pesos: National 

Bank, 7,047,977 Pesos; Bank of Chile, 5,- 
186,628 Pesos; Mortgage Bank, 3,408,579 
Pesos; Bank of Santiago, 3,040,794 Pesos; 
Bank of the Republic, 3,000,237 Pesos; and 
the Spanish Bank of Chile, 2,695,806 Pesos. 

— It is reported that Isidoro Hazera, who 
is now Minister from Nicaragua to Pana- 
ma, will be appointed Minister to Wash- 
ington in succession to Podolfo Espinosa, 
resigned. 

— The London and River Plate Bank will 
shortly open a branch office at Parana, the 
capital of the province of Entre Rios, Ar- 
gentine, as a result of the visit of the gen- 
eral manager, R. A. Thurburn, to that 
province. The Banco Frances, that already 
has a branch at Corcordia, has decided to 
establish one at Parana. The Banco Es- 
panol purchases the Concordia Banco Pop- 
ular, and as the Banco Italiano lias for sev- 
eral years carried on branches in Entre 
Rios, there should now be no cause for com- 
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plaint on the score of want of banking fa- 
cilities in that progressive province. 

— A committee of United States citizens 
at Buenos Aires has put into operation a 
device for eliminating the risks to Amer- 
ican manufacturers of extending credit to 
foreign purchasers where the exporter has 
no representative. The committee has is- 
sued the following circular letter: 

We beg to advise you that we have formed 
a committee, to be later enlarged, to carry 
into effect a plan suggested to us by the 
Hon. Charles H. Sherrill, our minister to 
Argentina, for opening the field of foreign 
trade to such American manufacturers as do 
not possess sufficient capital either for ex- 
tension of credits or sending out salesmen. 
Certain of our compatriots here possess each 
a few customers of such satisfactory com- 
mercial standing as to make the aforesaid 
compatriots willing to pay cash against bills 
of lading for goods sent out to such custom- 
ers. Each of such compatriots furnishes to 
our committee a short list of these select 
customers (disguising their names to protect 
himself from competitors here), stating the 
cash limit he will pay for each customer, and 
what line of goods each desires. You are re- 
quested to report this list of desired trades 
to the manufacturers in your card catalogue. 
The large manufacturer may not be willing 
to do this, but the small manufacturer will. 
The manufacturer quotes his price to us, and 
our member accepts or not, directly to the 
manufacturer. We are informed that the 
names contained in your card catalogue arfe 
responsible houses; of course we do not ex- 
pect you to guarantee them, but it would 
injure the development of this plan to ex- 
tend American foreign trade if goods shipped 
proved not to be up to representation. Re- 
plies should be addressed to Secretary 
Chamber of Commerce Committee. North 
American Society, 531 Cuyo, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

— A. W. R. Morris has been appointed 
manager of the branch of the London and 
River Plate Bank, shortly to be opened 
in Tueuman, Argentine. 



JAPANESE BANK FUNDS. 

V ICE CONSUL-GENERAL E. G. Bab- 
bitt, of Yokohama, sends the follow- 
ing condensation from a Japanese 
journal regarding banks in that empire: 
While the net profits of some of the 
smaller Tokyo banks showed a falling off 
during the first six months of 1909 as com- 
pared with the 1908 period, business results 
on the whole were satisfactory. The Dai- 
ichi, the Tokai, the Tokyo and the Mitsu 
Bishi maintained their 10 per cent, divi- 
dend rates and the Dai-san its 12 per cent, 
rate. 

The total amount of deposits at the as- 
sociated banks in Tokyo, Yokohama, Na- 
goya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe at the end 



of June last showed an increase of $35,- 
000,000 gold on the corresponding period 
of last year, and the reserves also showed 
an increase by $4,350,000. In short, the 
financial power of the banks in these cities 
has grown by nearly $40,000,000 compared 
with last year, inasmuch as the amount of 
loans has not only failed to advance, but 
has actually shown a diminution of $750,- 
000 . 

With regard to the profitable employ- 
ment of funds in their hands in the future, 
continues the Tokyo journal, the bankers 
would seem to be much perplexed. No 
fresh demand for capital has sprung up, 
neither is any likely to occur to a large ex- 
tent for the present. On the contrary, there 
are factors tending to accentuate the in- 
activity of the market. They are confront- 
ed with the necessity of finding a fresh way 
of profitably utilizing the rapidly growing 
funds, and this is generally conceded to be 
a most difficult problem in existing circum- 
stances. 



CHINA’S NEW RAILROAD. 

W RITING of the opening of the rail- 
road from Peking to Kalgan and 
of the extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of popular and official exultation 
which accompanied it, the New York 
“Tribune” says that “though the road is 
at present only 122 miles long, it is of en- 
ormous commercial importance and of the 
greatest significance to China. It is the 
first important railroad in China to be 
built entirely by the Chinese. The rails and 
rolling stock were imported, but in other 
respects the enterprise is purely Chinese. It 
was paid for out of the earnings of the 
Northern Railways of China, without bor- 
rowing a dollar, and the work of building 
it has developed a fine force of young 
Chinese engineers who will be of great ser- 
vice in further undertakings. The road runs 
from Peking up the valley of the Yung- 
ting river, in a northwest direction, beyond 
the Great Wall to Kalgan. That city, in 
the northwest of Chi-li and near the bor- 
ders of Shan-si, is one of the greatest cen- 
ters of Mongolian trade. Although the 
road has been in operation less than a 
month, its volume of traffic is already large 
and highly profitable, and it promises to 
secure almost a monopoly of commerce be- 
tween China and Mongolia. Surveys have 
been made for the extension of the road 
across Shan-si to the Hoang river, and thus 
almost to the border of Mongolia, opening 
to trade and industrial development a 
region of inestimable wealth. It is in Shan- 
si that the great coal and iron deposits are 
found, comprising 13,000 square miles of 
anthracite from eight to forty feet thick, 
and an almost equal area of bituminous 
coal.” 
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FROM AN OFFICE WINDOW.* 

By Donald Ritchie. 



T HE office was surely the smallest in 
Scotland. It stood at the top of the 
main street of a small town, whose 
possession of a bank was a proof of the 
care with which the directors had sought for 
business. The Window was in keeping with 
the size of the Office. It did not admit 
much light, and on the dark days of winter, 
so well known on the East Coast of Scot- 
land, the gas-jets burned all day. But 
the discomforts of the small office* and of 
the bad light were forgotten by the man 
whose fortune it was to obtain the window- 
desk, for from it, in the intervals of busi- 
ness, which was never very pressing, he 
could watch the scenes which were forever 
unfolding before his eyes. 

The Office stood high, and commanded 
a view of the whole town as it clustered 
down to the water’s edge. Behind the 
houses one could see rising the old grey 
Church. It had been built before William 
the Norman landed at Hastings, and it 
still rears its head, weather-beaten, scarred, 
with its once fine carving worn by innumer- 
able tempests, but yet braving the gales 
as the black rocks at its feet fling back 
the shattering billows. In it generation 
after generation have worshipped the God 
who holds the sea in the hollow of His 
hand, and round it lie the bones of the 
women-folk and of some of the men. In 
it many and many a time there has risen 
in broken accents the cry “for those in 
peril on the deep.” 

On a summer morning, to one standing 
at the Office Window, it makes a beauti- 
ful scene, — the old grey Church and the 
black rocks, backed by the blue of a sum- 
mer sky and the sheen of a summer sea; 
and long lazy days can be spent watching 
the gulls wheeling round the spire, and 
the ships gliding up to the great ports that 
lie farther up the Firth. The passing of 
the ships is a never-failing interest, so 
strong indeed that work is apt to be for- 
gotten; but customers are never in a hurry 
here, and are as interested as the clerks 
in the incidents of the Firth. The only 
person for whom an eye must be kept open 
is the agent, who sit behind the glass 
door there — and watches the ships too. 

Up and down the Firth in a single day 
go all kinds and conditions of craft. Now 
it is a fishing-boat with its brown sails 
flapping idly in the soft breeze; now a 
stately schooner, with her white wings all 
set, dropping slowly down to the wide 

•From the Scottish Bankers Magazine. 
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ocean; again it is an old battered tramp, 
with its paint scorched by the suns of the 
tropics, or its sides scarred by the ice- 
bergs of the Northern seas, creeping home 
to be refitted; behind it is the spick-and- 
span yacht of an American millionaire, and 
farther off a German coal-boat; now there 
swings into view, with engines racing at full 
speed and the water flying in curves from 
her prow, a British torpedo-boat. The fleet 
is in the North Sea again, and one of 
those mornings the staff will be summoned 
with a shout, and on the far horizon keen 
eyes will be able to see a long line of dark 
grey vessels. They are the pride, the hope, 
and burden of Britain; but however they 
appear to the individual members of the 
staff, no work will be done as they draw 
steadily nearer, and at length pass with the 
great “Dreadnought” at their head. Only 
when the last has disappeared will the heads 
be withdrawn from the window, work re- 
sume its normal condition, and the cus- 
tomers who have been standing at the door 
saunter quietly in. 

But all this is seen over the harbor which 
nestles at the side of the rock on which the 
Church stands. In it lies even a more ab- 
sorbing interest than in the passing ships, 
for when the harbor is full of boats, do we 
not know every one? Have we not been 
told by the weather-beaten skipper of the 
heavy storms he has met and conquered, 
and of the courage and endurance of his 
neighbors? Do we not know the names of 
the boats, and the long history, the high 
hope, or the deep pathos that is hidden 
rather than revealed by the simple title of 
each? From the Window we have watched 
them as they crept home morning after 
morning, with light boats and heavy hearts. 
They had toiled all night and caught noth- 
ing, and the utter futility of the work en- 
tered into their souls; their heads drooped 
and their spirits flagged. But we have 
watched them, too, when the wind was 
piping through the riggings, and the gulls 
screaming among the masts, for a north- 
easter had risen, the moon was on the wane, 
and then, if ever, there would be herrings 
in the Firth. 

We have watched with bated breath as 
boat after boat shot through the narrow 
passage between the piers, and, shaving 
closer and closer to the dread rocks, set 
their prows to the open sea. Danger? Oh 
yes! The sea round that harbor-head could 
tell many tales, and the cruel waves seldom 
go long without their toll. We have watched 
as they toiled home next morning, beating 
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up against the wind, tired, weary, and worn 
out with the long battle with the sea and 
the tempest, but with a new light in their 
eyes and a glad ring in their voices; for 
were not the holds full of glittering fish, 
and had not the sea given to them bounti- 
fully ! And the little town woke to life, and 
nothing was heard but the bustle and clat- 
ter of those who worked among the herring. 
We have watched far into the night, not 
from the Office-Window, but from the piers, 
by the light of an evil-smelling flaring lamp, 
the gleaming knives of the quick-fingered 
women as they cleaned and packed the fish. 

We have watched, too, when the harbor 
was empty, and the biting east winds rose 
in their wrath, and the women, with shawls 
on their heads, gathered on the high ground 
round our Window, for there the first 
glimpse of the returning boats could be 
seen. The boats have come one by one, the 
crowd decreased, and then the women who 
were left went home with bleeding hearts, 
and day succeeded unto day, and the sea 
revealed not its secret. Then when Sunday 
came, the people gathered with an added 
solemnity in the old grey Church, and to the 
drone of the waves the minister spoke com- 
fort to the hearts who were mourning for 
sons, and fathers, and husbands who had 
gone. 

But the glory of our Window was that it 
commanded a view not only of the town 
and the sea, but of the country also. In 
the spring we could see the ploughman fol- 
lowing his steaming horses up and down the 
long furrow, could admire the swing of the 
farmer as he scattered his seed, and could 
even, we imagined, smell the clean brown 
earth. In the summer we could watch the 
heat quivering over the fields, and the corn 
growing and ripening in the rays of the 
sun; and in the autumn we listened to the 
clatter of the reaping-machines and the 
merry voices of the reapers. But we have 
stood and watched, too, as the slanting rain 
beat down day after day, while the corn 
grew black in the fields, and the farmer at 
length turned his back on hope and began 
to prepare for another season. 

Who would not have felt a love for a 
Window which revealed so much? Who 
would not envy the clerk whose fortune it 
was to sit by it? How many, sweating in 
sultry city offices, w’ould give anything for 
three weeks’ relieving in such an office? But 
alas, it is no more ! The fiat has gone forth, 
and the old Office is condemned for its 
small size and its bad light. So we sor- 
rowfully took leave of it, and now in a 
large hall, resplendent with polished coun- 
ters and gilt rails, w f e stand gazing mourn- 
fully through a huge pane of plate glass, 
across a w ide street, into a blank w f all ! 
The ways of some men are past understand- 
ing! The glory has departed from the Of- 
fice-Window’ ! 



SIGNS OF SOLID WEALTH. 

W ALL street’s view of the Steel Cor- 
poration’s report is favorable, de- 
spite an apparent attempt to cre- 
ate a contrary impression by free selling 
upon alleged early information. Second 
thoughts are best, and the stock is up, not 
down, on the report. The increase of divi- 
dend is the least important fact. The in- 
crease of orders unfilled is prophetic, rather 
than historic, relating to future profits, just 
as dividends relate to past conditions. Even 
this does not exhaust the favorable augury. 
The trade might be in a “cut-throat” con- 
dition. Notoriously this is not so. The 
trust does not seek its profits over the bod- 
ies of competitors. The competitors are 
doing well also. 

The report coincides with other favorable 
indications. The Agricultural Department 
has just put out its estimate of farm val- 
ues for seven principal crops as of Octo- 
ber. Barley alone show’s a decrease of 
526,376. All other leading crops show in- 
creases to a total of $297,638,270. This al- 
lows only $723,000,000 for the cotton crop, 
w T hich trade estimates based on later prices 
put at $875,000,000. Naturally our foreign 
trade began to revive in September and can 
be trusted to revive to any desired extent 
under any stimulus of the exchange mar- 
ket. They gnaw a file w’ho explain their 
own embarrassment by reference to this 
market and seek to punish us by laying the 
lash over their owm shoulders. Any clog in 
the credit machinery loses much of its 
dread significance when interpreted by 
these signs of solid w r ealth and prosperity. 
If England does not wish to do business 
with us, there are those who will. If Eng- 
land wishes to put unfavorable interpreta- 
tions upon our conditions and insists upon 
a cash instead of a credit business, why, 
then, lay on, Macduff! — Xeio York Times . 



POPULAR LOAN COMPANY IN 
ABYSSINIA. 

R esident minister Hoffman Phil- 
ip, of Adis Ababa, reports that, on 
September 2, Emperor Menelik is- 
sued a proclamation relative to the estab- 
lishment of a Popular Loan Company (So- 
ciete Populare de Credit) for the develop- 
ment of commerce and agriculture in Ethi- 
opia, decreeing that deposits of money in- 
trusted to the company shall not be liable 
to seizure, but that in the same manner as 
the holy monasteries of Debra-hibenos and 
Axium-Sion are inviolable sanctuaries so 
shall this company be a sanctuary for all 
money and documents confided to it. 
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MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS— 
CELEBRATION OF TENTH ANNIVERSARY. 



T HE Mercantile Trust Company of 
Saint Louis celebrated the tenth an- 
niversary of its formation on the 
sixteenth of November. 

In view of the remarkable showing made 
by the company in the financial world, its 
officers, directors, army of employes and 
legion of customers, were fairly entitled to 
the celebration that made it a memorable 
event in the history of a most successful 
institution. 



even of its keenest competitors. This young 
Lochinvar of the financial world came out 
to win success and it was not very long 
after its entrance in the lists that it had 
won a commanding place among the solid, 
substantial and enduring institutions of 
Saint Louis and the West. 

From the start the cornerstone of its 
hopes and aims rested on a foundation not 
easily shaken. It had the means and the 
men necessary to the success of such an 




Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile Building, St. Louis. 
Home of Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile National Bank. 



The record made by this company in the 
first decade of its existence, elaborated 
with detail, would make a splendid text- 
book in a university that aspired to teach 
the scientific and practical phases of mod- 
ern banking. Its books tell an eloquent 
tale of what can, and has, been accom- 
plished, in the exploitation and development 
of the resources and capabilities of a twen- 
tieth century trust company. From an 
exceedingly modest origin the Mercantile, 
by untiring effort, went on at a rapid rate, 
scoring one great triumph after another, 
and compelling the respect and admiration 



undertaking, and though its pace was swift, 
the controlling forces at the helm neither 
overlooked nor turned a deaf ear to the 
rigorous demands of safe and conservative 
banking principles. 

It sought the business that withstood the 
searchlight of scrutiny, and its rapid ac- 
cumulation of assets showed that good ac- 
counts and revenue-producing patronage 
were fast coming its way. And so from 
year to year it grew, until now, at the close 
of its tenth year, it finds itself in possession 
of a surplus and undivided profits amount- 
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ing to $6,576,242.07. This was the showing 
November 16, 1909. 

The stockholders of the Mercantile Trust 
Company are also to be congratulated on 
this tenth anniversary, they having received 
in dividends since the company’s organiza- 
tion, the splendid sum of $4,415,625. 

The Mercantile’s Start. 

The Mercantile Trust Company began 
business November 16, 1899, on the street 



occupied the first floor of the Columbia 
building, and early in November some bank 
fixtures were placed in the front of the 
office suite, and the real estate men moved 
their desks to the rear. Next in order was 
the sign, “Mercantile Trust Company 
which went up over the front door, taking 
the place of the realty board. Then came 
the business which has made the Mercan- 
tile one of the really great institutions of 
its kind in the United States. 



1 




COPYRIGHT 1907 BY J C. STRAUSS, ST. LOUIS 

FESTUS J. WADE 

President Mercantile Trust Company; President Mercantile National 
Bank, St. Louis. 



floor of the Columbia building, at the south- 
east corner of Eighth and Locust sts., di- 
rectly across t lie street from the two large 
buildings now required by the Trust Com- 
pany and the recently-organized Mercantile 
National Bank. The company, as outlined 
elsewhere, came into being with exceeding 
modesty. There were no criers or heralds 
abroad to announce its comimr. The office 
of the Anderson-Wade Realty Company 



At its beginning it had but one clerk 
in the banking department, and he acted 
as paying, receiving, note and discount tel- 
ler. In addition to these multifarious 

duties he found time to answer the tele- 
phone and help on the correspondence, but 
only for a brief season, as the business 
came in leaps and bounds, severely taxing 
the limited space arranged for the new- 
comer. The company to-day employs 202 
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o. h. McMillan 
S ecretary. 



people. The first day’s deposits were $17,- 
051.19, and President Festus J. Wade con- 
sidered it an auspicious beginning. The 
same Festus J. Wade is still president of 




the Mercantile, and though he is ten years 
older, he has never lost the smile he "wore 
on the day of the opening when well mean- 
ing friends opened accounts, sent him 
flowers, and wished him success in his ven- 
ture in the banking arena. He had pre- 
viously won ’distinction and success in the 
realty business, and none of his friends 
ever doubted for a moment that the Mer- 
cantile would have anything else but a 
successful history. 

When the fact is taken into considera- 
tion that the flurry which began in October, 
1907, was lasting in its results and of ex- 
tensive scope, the accompanying illustration 




EDW. BUDER 
Treasurer. 



showing the deposits speaks volumes for the 
confidence manifested in the Mercantile. 

The success of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany s policy of developing each depart- 
ment of its business is evidenced by the 
fact that the various departments now have 
a total patronage in excess of 60,000 per- 
sons. During the past tw r elve months the 
number of people entering the company’s 
doors was, by actual count, 702,160. 

Banking Depabtmext. 

The Banking Department, handling cur- 
rent accounts, has shown a steady increase 
of deposits since the company’s inception. 
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GEORGE SCHUCKHER copyright 1900 by j. c. btraubb 

Manager Foreign Exchange JUDGE JACOB KLEIN 

Department. Counsel. 



J. HUGH POWERS 
Manager Bond Department 
and Assistant Treasurer. 



From thirty depositors on the opening day 
it has grown to over eight thousand ac- 
counts. These embrace some of the largest 
firms and corporations in the United States. 

The company's accounts from outside 
banks are large, and the number steadily 
increasing. This is accounted for to a 
large extent by the facilities the company 
has for the collection of items, a service 
which has been made a specialty by it. 

Real Estate Department. 

When the Mercantile began business it 
liad but two departments, these were the 
Banking and the Real Estate, the latter was 
the business of the Anderson-Wade Realty 
Company, which was taken over by the 
Trust Company, and as subsequent devel- 
opments proved it was an extremely val- 
uable asset of the new institution. 

Since the Mercantile began business its 
real estate department has sold real estate 
and collected commissions thereon of a total 
value of $1-5,039,610, and this splendid 
total does not include any of the company’s 
business in rentals, leases or loans. 

The company conducts the largest real 
estate loaning business in the West, and 
many millions of dollars placed on such 
security embrace loans on the most valuable 
downtown office buildings, hotels and busi- 
ness structures, as well as apartments, resi- 
dences and vacant ground in the well- 
developed districts. 

In the past two years it has made many 
loans on substantial business properties in 
the leading Western and Southwestern cities 
and has built up a large clientMe in Saint 
Louis and throughout the United States, 
who invest exclusively in real estate securi- 
ties. 



While its loans have aggregated many 
millions of dollars, it is a matter of grati- 
fication and pride to the company that no 
investor has lost a dollar, either of prin- 
cipal or interest, on any investment in real- 
estate securities made through this com- 
pany. 

This department maintains the largest 
rent collection agency in Saint Louis. This 
branch of its business includes some of the 
most modern office buildings, hotel struc- 
tures and commercial houses in the city, 
where the rentals vary from $175,000 per 
annum for one piece of property down 
through shops, flats, and residences to the 
modest tenement rooms where the rental 
runs as low as $1 per month. 

Through the activities of the Real Estate 
Department many of the largest buildings 
in Saint Louis have been erected. Among 
the number are the Jefferson Hotel, Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, Grand-Leader Building, Rialto 
Building, Hargadine-McKittrick Building, 
and scores of other commanding structures 
in the downtown district. 

Three active officers of the Mercantile 
devote their entire time and attention to 
this department, and they have a corps of 
fifty-four trained assistants. There are 
seven sub-departments in the real estate 
section. These are the sales, rent collec- 
tions, loans, leases, corporations, apprais- 
ings, and auctions sales. The company buys 
and sells real estate strictly on a commis- 
sion basis and owns no real estate save the 
office buildings at Eighth and Locust 
streets. 



Trust Department. 

The Trust Department of the Mercantile 
was created December 1, 1901, under the 
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direct management of Virgil M. Harris, a 
leading member of the Saint Louis bar. 
This is another one of the Mercantile de- 
partments which has achieved success from 
the beginning. At the outset the trust 
estates taken in charge amounted to but 
$20,000. In the eight years of its existence 
the department has handled trusts and 
estates aggregating several hundred million 
dollars, without loss to the company or its 
patrons. 



years was a distinguished circuit judge 
and one of the best-known counselors in the 
West. 

The operations of this department extend 
over a wide field, including a number of 
States in addition to Missouri. 

Bond Department. 

The Bond Department was instituted in 
January, 1903, for the purpose of buying 




Main Banking Room. 



The work of the trust department covers 
a wide range and requires the closest at- 
tention of a finely-organized staff of as- 
sistants. It includes the preparation of 
wills, mortgages and contracts, administra- 
tion of estates, execution of trusteeships 
under wills and other instruments, certifi- 
cations of bonds and notes, payment of 
coupons for corporations, handling of 
surety bonds in general, attention to 
escrows and special deposits, management 
of affairs for widows and orphans, and the 
transfer and registration of corporate 
stocks. 

Associated with the Trust Department 
is the general counsel of the company. 
Honorable Jacob Klein, who for many 



and selling bonds in addition to supervision 
of the company’s own bond investments. 

Its clients have increased rapidly since 
its inception, six and a half years ago and 
at present it has the largest individual in- 
vestment business in Saint Louis. Its lists 
include the names of some three thousand 
customers to whom sales of bonds have 
actually been made and half of w'hom might 
be termed active buyers. 

Through this department many desirable 
bank accounts are often secured to the 
company. It is likewise a source of busi- 
ness and profit to nearly all the depart- 
ments of the company. 

Since its origin the business of the de- 
partment has totaled over eighty-five mil- 
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Savings Department, showing Women’s Department in Rear. 
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M. K. SALMON 
Assistant Secretary. 



J. B. MOBERLY 
Assistant Secretary. 



VIRGIL M. HARRIS 
Trust Officer. 
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lions of dollars. It has participated in and 
originated large loans and has been par- 
ticularly prominent in the distribution of 
Philippine Government securities. 

From a one-man department the bond 
department now requires the active atten- 
tion of Mr. J. Hugh Powers, its manager, 
and twelve assistants. 

Foreign - Exchange Department. 

The Foreign Exchange Department was 
one of the results of the World’s Fair, 
commemorating the Centennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase, and prior to the open- 
ing of this great event, in anticipation of a 
material increase in foreign exchange busi- 



ness, this was established as a special de- 
partment and placed in charge of Mr. 
George Schuchker, who had previously 
been manager of the foreign exchange de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York city. 

This branch of the Mercantile’s business 
has also been a pronounced success. In 
order to create a satisfactory service for 
travelers* letters of credit, it was necessary 
to increase the connections with banks and 
banking houses in all parts of the world 
to a number exceeding three thousand. 

The Mercantile now issues its own trav- 
elers’ checks which in this country alone 
are handled by more than five hundred and 
fifty banks and bankers. 
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The chief feature of the department, 
however, is the purchase and sale of foreign 
exchange. The business of the department 
has reached a total of nearly one hundred 
millions of dollars, and maintains twenty 
active bank accounts in Europe. 

Savings Department. 

The Savings Department of the Mercan- 
tile began business in January, 1900, with 
deposits aggregating $1,187.62 from thirty 



The department is managed by Mr. 
Amedee V. Reyburn and a large corps of 
assistants. 

Women's Department. 

The Mercantile was one of the first 
trust companies to establish a Women’s 
Department. Miss Julia Kennett, manager 
of this department is a woman familiar 
with every detail of the banking business. 

This department was inaugurated in 1902 




JAS. W. BELL 
Manager Savings Department. 




GEO. B. CUMMINGS A. V. REYBURN 

Assistant Trust Officer. Mgr. Safe Deposit Department. 




persons. Since the organization of this 
department the savings funds deposited up 
to November 16 amount to $33,742,853.36. 
Withdrawal checks paid out in that time 
amounted to $27,520,819.67, leaving a bal- 
ance of $6,222,0 33.69 due to 36,912 de- 
positors. 

Three-fifths of the savings depositors are 
working people. 

Safe Deposit Department. 

The Safe Deposit Department was estab- 
lished in August, 1902. There are now four 
vaults with a capacity of over 17,000 boxes. 
These are considered models of the safety- 
vault builders’ art, built of the best steel, 
and equipped with all the newest devices 
in time-locks and safety appliances. A 
safer place to store valuables could scarce 
be found. 

This is another one of the departments 
that have made the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany such a successful institution. De- 
mands on the accommodations of these 
vaults have been so heavy that several 
substantial additions to the vaults and sup- 
ply of boxes have been made three times 
since the creation of the department. 



and that it w r as a valuable addition is shown 
by the constantly-increasing numbers of 
women depositors. 



The Present Officers. 

The present officers of the Mercantile 
Trust Company are Festus J. Wade, presi- 
dent; Paul Brown, vice-president; Geo. W. 
Wilson, vice-president; Wm. Maffitt, vice- 
president; W. F. Carter, vice-president; 
Edward Buder, treasurer; John H. Kruse, 
assistant treasurer; J. M. Murphy, assistant 
treasurer; J. Hugh Powers, assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the bond department; 
C. H. McMillan, secretary; J. B. Moberly, 
assistant secretary; M. K. Salmon, assistant 
secretary; James W. Bell, manager savings 
department; Jacob Klein, counsel; Virgil 
M. Harris, trust officer; George B. Cum- 
mings, assistant trust officer; George 
Schuekhcr, manager foreign exchange de- 
partment; Amedee V. Reyburn, manager 
safe deposit department, and W. J. Dug- 
gan, auditor. 

The directors of the Mercantile are L. 
E. Anderson, James W. Bell, Paul Brown, 
James G. Butler, James Campbell, W. F. 
Carter, E. G. Cowdery, L. D. Dozier, David 
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Eiseman, Henry Griesedieck, Jr., R. C. 
Kerens, W. J. Kinsella, C. H. McMillan, 
William Maffit, George D. Markham, J. B. 
Moberlv, Frank A. Ruf, Harry Scullin, 
John S. Sullivan, Festus J. Wade, J. S. 
Walker, and George W. Wilson. 

The Mercantile National Bank. 

The Mercantile National Bank is not yet 
a year old, having been organized January 
14, 1909. 

Its capital is $1,500,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits $583,956.33. Its total re- 
sources November 16, 1909, were $8,451,- 
135.17, and its deposits on that date were 
$4,867,178.74. 

The officers of the bank are: Festus J. 
Wade, president; Paul Brown, George W. 
Wilson, William Maffitt, W. F. Carter, 
vice-presidents; Edward Buder, cashier; 



John II. Kruse, J. M. Murphy, and J. 
Hugh Powers, assistant cashiers, and W. 
J. Duggan, auditor. 

The directors are practically the same 
as those of the trust company. 

Great business enterprises are built up 
by concentration of purpose, expressed 
through efficient organization and dependent 
upon system for success. 

The Mercantile Trust Company has com- 
bined all of these forces and its success 
was wrought out along these lines and by 
the hammer of concentrated thought on the 
anvil of hard work. 

The Bankers Magazine, its numerous 
readers, and all who stand for progress 
and stability in the financial world, extend 
to Mr. Wade and his associates their best 
wishes for the continued prosperity of the 
Mercantile Trust Company and the Mer- 
cantile National Bank. 
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THE ONLY NATIONAL BANK ABOVE FORTY- 
SECOND STREET IN MANHATTAN. 



U P in the Washington Heights section of 
Manhattan, one of the finest residence 
districts in the city, there has been 
opened a modern, well-equipped banking 
institution, under the name of The Audubon 
National Bank of New York. Its exact 
location is at the corner of Broadway and 



ground floor and vault space in the base- 
ment of the twelve-story apartment hotel 
to be erected at the northwest corner of 
Broadway and One Hundred and Forty- 
fifth street. The lease on the present quar- 
ters has two years to run. 

David S. Mills, the president, has been 




DAVID S. MILLS 

President The Audubon National Bank, Washington Heights, Manhattan. 



One Hundred and Forty-third street, which 
makes it the only national bank north of 
Forty-second street. 

Several months ago it became apparent 
that the various business men who had been 
attracted to the neighborhood were in need 
of banking accommodations at close range, 
and with every assurance of loyal support 
the Audubon National Bank was launched. 
By November 1, the new quarters were 
finished and the opening announced. 

Since then the Audubon National has se- 
cured a lease on" a large portion of the 



the moving spirit in the process of or- 
ganization and it is to him that the thanks 
of the community are due. Associated with 
Mr. Mills as organizers were Jacob Erlich, 
L. J. Halle and Emil Schwarz — names 
that are synonymous with the progress and 
growth of Washington Heights. 

No better choice for president could have 
been made. Mr. Mills has spent the greater 
part of his life in the banking business and 
will bring to the new institution the very 
cream of his banking experiences. 

Associated with him on the official staff 
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of The Audubon bank is William Rcimers, 
the cashier, who has been actively engaged 
in the banking business for about thirteen 
years and was formerly manager of the 
Washington Heights branch of the Hamil- 
ton Bank and lately manager of the Mu- 
tual Alliance Trust Company, head quarters 
at One Hundred and Sixteenth street. 

On the board of directors are the follow- 
ing prominent men: Jacob Erlich, chair- 
man, manufacturer; Alexander V. Blake, 



ing at 8.30 o'clock, a departure from cus- 
tom that w'ill carry its appeal to all classes. 

The management is to be congratulated 
upon the excellent statement of condition 
which was rendered by the bank on Novem- 
ber 16, and which was practically the 
record of twelve days of banking opera- 
tions. 

Equipped with a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus and undivided profits fund of 
$51,107.17, the Audubon National has se- 




WM. RE1MERS 

Cashier The Audubon National Bank, Washington Heights. Manhattan. 



of Blake & Reeves, bankers; Louis J. Halle, 
importer; Emil Kaufmann, treasurer, George 
Borgfeldt & Co.; George W. Kavanaugh, 
manufacturer, Cohoes, N. Y.; Charles C. 
Lloyd, capitalist, ex-vice-president and 
treasurer Butler Bros.; J. B. Lorge, ban- 
ker; D. S. Mills, president The Audubon 
National Bank; J. H. Parker, president 
Mutual Alliance Trust Co.; Emil Schwarz, 
of Benjamin Schwarz & Sons, hops; W. A. 
Sherman, capitalist; Maurice C. Sternbach, 
president Vari-Lace Mfg. Co.; B. F. Wer- 
ner, cashier Irving National Exchange Bank. 

The bank is open for business each morn- 



cured deposits of $80,543.15 and has total 
resources of $331 ,650.62. Since November 
16, up to the time of groingr to press, deposits 
had increased to over $110,000, representing 
a gain of thirty-five per cent, a week. Of 
this total demand and collateral loans con- 
stitute $195,000, loans and discounts $7.- 
940.50, United States bonds $50,444.44, and 
cash on hand and in banks $78,265.68. 

There is every indication that the Audu- 
bon National Bank of Washington Heights, 
New York, will experience a steady and 
rapid growth from this day on. 
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T HIS department of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE Is for the benefit of all readers Inter- 
ested In safety deposit. It is open to contributions from any source, the purpose being 
to make it a place of exchange for good ideas in this branch of the banking business. 
For reproduction in this department, we would be pleased to receive photographs of safe 
deposit vaults, customers’ rooms, or copies of unusual safe deposit advertisements. We 
invite correspondence as to new methods of handling this business and approved means of 
increasing it. 

WHERE THIEVES DO NOT BREAK THROUGH 

NOR STEAL. 



By Russell Brittingham, Secretary and 

Deposit Co., 

S INCE the earthquake in San Francisco 
safe deposit vaults have been in the 
limelight. The whole business world 
eagerly watched to see how they stood that 
test. The contents of every vault were 
found in perfect condition. 



Treasurer of the North America Safe 
New York. 

Francisco experience. I lost a great many 
valuable papers.” 

Although vaults date back some forty or 
fifty years, very little has been written about 
them and to very many people a vault 
is a vault, and the construction and running 




North America Safe Deposit Co.'s Vault, New York. 



The only safes that proved inadequate 
were the office safes. Their failure to stand 
the ordeal is due to the limitations naturally 
imposed on their construction by their size, 
isolation and the fact that they must be 
portable. Shortly after the San Francisco 
catastrophe I heard a man say, “I have 
had enough of office safes with my San 



of it a mystery. The typical modern safe 
deposit vault is built preferably below the 
street level. This assures a firmer founda- 
tion for the enormous mass of steel, a 
greater security in case of an attack by 
mob, and also protection against fire, as a 
fire could make no headway below ground. 

The plates of which the vault is built are 
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either chrome or manganese steel. When 
chrome steel is used the plates are small 
and alternate with a softer steel until the 
desired thickness is attained. The whole 
is then bolted together in such a way that 
no two joints come in the same place, next 
to these plates is the fire proofing which 
is itself encased in steel or boiler iron. 

Manganese steel has two characteristics 
which make it specially adapted for vault 
building. It is so hard and so tough that it 
resists both drill and explosive. When it 



' serious matter anywhere — in the financial 
district would undoubtedly mean the em- 
barrassment of a number of firms. Each en- 
trance is provided with two doors, an inner 
and an outer. These massive steel doors 
never fail to impress the visitor for they are 
a foot or more thick and weigh from ten to 
thirty tons, but are so delicately poised that 
the slightest touch will move them. They each 
have two combination locks, and in addition, 
three or four clocks which act independent- 
ly of each other, are connected with each 




Vault Door, North America Safe Deposit Co,. New York. 



is used the plates are much larger and are 
made so thick that only one is needed to 
give the desired thickness. These plates are 
locked together. Without is the fireproofing 
which is usually a foot or more thick. 

The vault should rest on a foundation 
other than that of the building in W’hich it 
stands so that its integrity may not depend 
upon that of the building. There is always 
a compartment below the vault, so that 
tunneling would be detected at once. 

Great Precautions Taken. 

The vault proper — that part within the 
grille — has two entrances. The second one 
is added for purposes of ventilation and to 
guard against a lockout, for a lockout — a 



outer door. If only one clock is in working 
order the doors can be opened. They are 
set each day and no matter what happens 
the doors will not open until the clocks run 
dowm. To guard against mistakes they are 
set by one man and verified by two others. 
An expert also looks them over at stated 
intervals and regulates if necessary. 

The vault is guarded day and night by 
a competent corps of men and the work of 
the cracksman is still further provided 
against by a complete burglar alarm system 
in the form of a cabinet W’hich entirely 
encases the vault, doors and all. Any fail- 
ure on the part of the watchman to report 
to the electric company ever}' thirty minutes 
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Coupon Boxes and Board Room, Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia. 



during the night, in itself, notifies them that 
something is wrong. 

When a Key is Lost. 

Within, the vault is fitted out with row 
upon row of boxes ranging in price from 
five dollars up. These miniature safes have 
cither combination or key locks or both, to 
suit the fancy of the customer. Keys are 
always issued in duplicate, but the wise man 
will carry only one on his key ring. When 
he loses that the form gone through is as 
follows: The duplicate key is brought to 
the vault by the customer and the lock is 
opened, the key is then destroyed and the 
same lock is adjusted to a new key. The 
loss of both keys means that an expert must 
break into the safe, a difficult and expensive 
operation. 

The subject of keys recalls a curious ex- 
perience. A certain box was sealed up for 
non-payment of rent. Letters were written 
asking that the box be surrendered and the 
keys returned but all mail came back 
marked “not found.” The matter was 
dropped until the keys, tagged with the 
number of the box and bearing the post- 
mark of the post office nearest the vault 
(but otherwise unmarked) were returned by 
mail. Then of course the matter was taken 
up again and by dint of persistent inquiry 
this information was brought to light. After 
having settled liis business affairs and hav- 
ing provided liberally for his wife, this 
customer had simply dropped out of sight 
as completely as if the earth had opened. 

9 



Neither did the mysterious appearance of 
the keys furnish any clew to his where- 
abouts. 



Interesting Incidents. 

The work of managing a vault, the renting 
of new bpxes, the keeping of old business 
and the responsibility of the care of other 
people’s millions might perhaps prove either 
monotonous or irksome if it were not for 
the people one meets in the day’s work. In 
the early morning hours bankers and brokers 
predominate. They hurry in and then out 
again followed by their boxes, sometimes 
six or eight chained together. But no mat- 
ter how busy, most of them will stop at least 
to tell you the state of the market till 
their interest communicates itself and you 
find yourself following the fluctuations as 
if you were a heavy operator. When busi- 
ness is dull or the Exchange closed for the 
day the manager if at leisure — for he has 
other duties besides practising the gentle 
art of being affable — hears the clever story 
or the interesting experience. Some of the 
brokers are young, just beginning their 
careers. Others are men grown gray in 
“the Street,” men who have lived through 
such days as “Black Friday” and the 
Northern Pacific Panic, when they either 
amassed a fortune in a few hours or lost 
their all in less time. 

Here, too, in the course of the year one 
rubs elbows with men prominent in other 
kinds of business — the magnates and the 
kings — for innumerable other businesses be- 
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sides that of the banker and broker are 
represented and each contributes its in- 
terest. 

The private individual is largely repre- 
sented as well. There is the man of leisure 
who comes in to settle up his affairs before 
he takes a trip around the world, and the 
customer who comes from the Pacific Slope 
once a year to cut coupons, preferring (to 



his suburban home to make sure. But after 
all, we are all familiar with that state of 
uncertainty. Have you never had to make 
a pajama trip downstairs after the house 
was quiet to make sure you had locked 
the front door? 

Customers show all sorts of preferences 
in the choice of their box numbers. With 
some, it is a date made famous by history. 



Entrance to Safe Deposit Vaults, Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia. 



use a homely expression) not to keep all 
his eggs in one basket. 

Careless People. 

It sometimes happens that a man — a man, 
not a woman, mark you — leaves thousands 
of dollars* worth of securities on a table 
in a coupon room, and there have been 
cases where the only way to trace the owmer 
was by the blotter he had used in signing 
his name. 

Hardly more ashamed of himself is the 
man who cannot remember whether or not 
he has locked his box and telephones from 



with others it must be thirteen, or numbers 
that aggregate 13, or perhaps anything but 
thirteen. With still others, the number 
which has proved itself their lucky num- 
ber. All kinds of reasons govern the choice 
of positions. I have known a box on the 
bottom row to be rejected for fear whatever 
was kept in it would grow mouldy. 

This intercourse with so many different 
kinds of people representing so many differ- 
ent interests brings in its train two things 
which are invaluable to a business man — an 
extended acquaintance, and an ample knowl- 
edge of men, and these together with a 
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Storage Vault for Valuables, Germantown Trust Co. , Philadelphia. 



moderate supply of brains are the best capi- 
tal a man can have in New York City 
to-day. 



A GERMANTOWN VAULT. 

A NOTABLE feature of the German- 
town (Philadelphia) Trust Company 
business is its storage of valuables. 
For the convenience of its patrons there 



has been provided a large fire-proof vault, 
70 feet long by 30 feet wide. As many as 
700 trunks and packages have been cared 
for in one season. Not one of the many 
thousand packages and trunks thus stored 
has ever gone astray or been misplaced. 

The three cuts reproduced herewith are 
from a booklet recently issued by the com- 
pany advertising all of its facilities. 



INCREASING SAFE DEPOSIT BUSINESS. 

By Paul W. Muller, Assistant Secretary and Treasurer Passaic Trust and Safe 

Deposit Co., Passaic, N. J. 



I T is a common mistake for bankers to 
consider the safe deposit department 
and the banking department of an in- 
stitution as entirely separate, neglecting to 
use 'one department to help the growth 
of the other. 

If either department suffers, it is more 
apt to be the safe deposit department, due, 
perhaps, to the fact that the banking de- 
partment is the one more generally used 
by the public and consequently its advan- 
tages are more generally known. 

Today, however, most of the modern 
country banks and trust companies are in- 
stalling or have installed safe deposit 
vaults and this feature of the business is 
steadily rising in importance. 

When the cost of an up-to-date vault 
is considered the neglect of any proper 
means of increasing the business of the 
department is a grave mistake. 



Fifteen or twenty thousand dollars is in- 
vested in a safe deposit vault, every con- 
venience and safeguard is provided, large 
sums are spent in advertising the good 
features in the local papers, bv booklets, 
etc. “Come in and look us over” is in every 
“ad” and then the most promising material 
on hand, the present customers of the bank- 
ing department, are allowed to pass in and 
out every day without ever being ap- 
proached on the subject of a safe deposit 
box for their use, or at the best, in only a 
hap hazard way. 

It should be the rule that every customer 
of the bank in any way should be shown 
through the vault and have explained to 
him the burglar and fire proof construc- 
tion and the advantages of such protec- 
tion for his valuables. He should be made 
to feel that the protection offered is insur- 
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ance and is as important to him and his 
family as life or fire insurance. 

This duty should be performed by some 
officer who would find it to his advantage 
to have some knowledge of the mechanism 
of the time locks, the number of pounds 
of steel used, the weight of the doors, the 
number of bolts and any other item that 
might occur to him that would make an 
interesting story. 

How many of your customers in the 
banking department have been in your safe 
deposit vault? 

This treatment should apply to the man 
with the ragged coat as well as the man 
with the frock coat; appearances are often 
deceiving and the man with the shiny suit 
may need a safe deposit box as badly as 
the man with the fashion plate clothes. 

The writer speaks from experience on 
this point, and has often been surprised at 
seeing a man of least promising appearance 
rent a box after inspection, the writer’s 
surprise at renting him the box being no 
greater than the renter's at learning tha*. 
for a small yearly rental he could have the 
same protection for his valuables that the 
company provided for its own. 

There was a recent case of a customer 
of the banking department, who made a 
very poor front, l>eing shown through the 
vault and renting a box; he became quite 
enthusiastic and has since induced two of 



his friends to come with us and we hope 
to obtain more business through him. 

Indeed, this method of pushing the busi- 
ness applies particularly to the apparently 
poorer classes for it is probable that the 
business man or the man of better appear- 
ance is already more or less familiar with 
the advantages offered and is either neglect- 
ful or puts his faith in an office safe. This 
means that you must often follow up hi> 
inspection by stirring him up or convincing 
him that an office safe is not always what 
it seems, that the experience of owners of 
such safes in large conflagrations has often 
been a sorry one, that an expert safe- 
cracker would make comparatively short 
work of it, that a safe deposit box is the 
best protection posible. 

On the other hand, the shabby' man usu- 
ally has no safe and the very* struggle be 
has made to get together what he possesses 
makes him eager to hold it. His safe is 
an old cigar box or the mattress in his bed- 
room. At the first alarm, his thought Ls 
for his papers. 

The proposition of renting him a box 
where he can put his papers and valuables 
and thus do away with the constant worry 
of guarding them is presented to him for 
the first time and the very novelty of the 
idea becomes a great aid in securing his 
patronage. 



SAFE DEPOSIT ADS. 



F ALLOWING are a few suggestive safe 
deposit advertisements: 

SAFETY. CONVENIENCE, ECONOMY. 
These are the strong points of advantage 
to be derived from the use of a private safe 
in our massive safe deposit vault. 

This vault is made of several layers of the 
hardest kind of steel. It ls put together by 
a process which makes it impervious to any 
attack that could be made upon it. The 
locks are perfect. One greut advantage. 

OF THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
ls that in keeping your valuable papers right 
here in the heart of the city you obviate the 
trouble and risk of carrying them hack and 
forth or caring for them in your home or 
office. 

Safe deposit box rental prices are from 

$ a year up. 

(The Flank National Bank.) 



A COMMUNITY STRONG BOX. 

The safe deposit v i u It has been aptly called 
“the community strong box.*’ 

Vastly bettor protection to valuables is 
afforded by the massive safe deposit vault of 
the Blank National Bank than practically 
any private individual could afford to have 
exclusively for bis own use. 

With a huge number i f individuals co- 
operating 



THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

of this bank is made possible — a place of per- 
fect security at moderate cost. 

We have a thoroughly burglar and fire- 
proof vault w'here safe deposit boxes or pri- 
vate safes can be rented at as low a rate as 
$ a year. 

Surely this is a small price to pay for 
peace of mind and actual protection of your 
important papers and other valuables. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 



LOSS OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

Loss is out of the question when your 
valQables are in a safe deposit box in th.s 
hank’s strong vault. 

We rent private safes as low' as $ a 

year. 

This moans that you can have absolute 
safety for your important papers and other 
valuables for less than a cent a day. 



WITH A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 

you need never worry about the security of 
your valuables. 

When such security as our wonderful vault 
affords can be hid so cheaply, is it not the 
height of folly to take chances and cam* 
your own risk? 

(The Blank National Bank.> 
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Some Safe Deposit Ads. 



ABSOLUTE SAFETY FOR $ . 

It is the sheerest folly to allow bonds, stock 
certificates, mortgages, deeds, cash. Jewels 
or other valuables to remain a moment un- 
protected from loss by fire, thieves or care- 
lessness when for an extremely small ex- 
penditure you can insure their safety abso- 
lutely. 

You can rent a safe deposit box in our 
impregnable, Are, burglar, mob-proof vault 
for as little as $ — a year. 

With your valuables 

IN A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
you can have peace of mind about their 
safety. 

When for such an amount — an infinitesimal 
fraction of the value of the property pro- 



tected— you can have perfect protection, why 
do you run any risks? 

Whether you feel the inunediate need of a 
safe deposit box or not, come in any way. 
as we will be pleased to show you the vault 
and explain the features of us great strength. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 



THE CONVENIENCE 

of having your securities, mortgages, bank- 
books, insurance policies and other valuable 
papers right here in the business heart of 
the city is one of the greatest advantages of 
using our safe deposit vault. You avoid the 
necessity of carrying important papers to 
and from your residence and do away with 
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the possibility of loss by carelessness* fire or 
theft. Another great benefit of the use 

OF SAFE DEPOSIT 

vaults is that when your valuables are thus 
safely locked up you have u sense of secur- 
ity, a peace of mind. This is worth a great 

deal to you — certainly as much as $ a 

year, which is all that it costs you to rent 
one of the private safes and provide for the 
perfect protection of your valuables. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 



THE STANDING INVITATION 

Better be safe than sorry! An ordinary 
safe at your home or in yoyr office is a 
standing invitation to the housebreaker. 

A safe deposit box in the vault of the 
Blank National Bank is the best place for 
you to keep securely valuable papers, jewels 
and other things of that nature. 

The annual rental of a box is only $ , 

so that in regard 

TO THIEVES AND BURGLARS 
there is no doubt at all that a safe deposit 
box Is the cheapest Insurance in the world. 

Our vault is one of the largest and 
strongest in this part of the State. It is of 
the most modern type and construction. 
Built of the hardest and thickest steel, it is 
drill-proof, air and water-tight, fire and 
burglar proof and is guarded day and night. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 

LESS THAN A CENT A DAY. 

Can you afford to take chances on the 
safety of your valuable papers when you can 
have absolute safety for them in our safe 
deposit vault for only $ a year? 

What might the loss of t>ne of those papers 
mean to you and how little it costs to pre- 
vent the possibility of loss! 

Besides the actual protection of your val- 
uables, there is another strong argument 

FOR A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
and It is the freedom from worry, the peace 
of mind which will be yours when you know 
that no harm can come to your valuables 
stored away in our great fire and burglar- 
proof vault. 

Among the articles we can guard for you 
are: — Leases, deeds, abstracts, mortgages, 
contracts, partnership agreements, pension 
papers, naturalization papers, bonds, stock 
certificates, bank books, insurance policies, 
receipts, blue-prints, plans, precious stones, 
laces, heirlooms, rare books, plate, and many 
other such things. 

(The Blank National Bank.) 

KEEP YOUR INSURANCE POLICIES 
where they will be secure. A prominent in- 
surance man says that insurance companies 
have considerable trouble through careless- 
ness of policy-holders in keeping their poli- 
cies in insecure places, w T here they are liable 
to be destroyed by fire, lost or misplaced. 

If you do lose a policy, it will cost you 
considerable trouble and expense to get a 
duplicate. 

IN A SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
like ours your policy will be preserved intact 
and you will never have to go to the expense 
of advertising a lost policy or executing a 



bond in double the amount of the face of the 
policy before getting a duplicate issued. 

This is only one of many advantages of 
having a safe deposit box. W’hatever you 
use it for. you are assured of perfect privacy 
as a renter of one of them. Annual rental, 
? 

(The Blank National Bank.) 



PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY. 

It is impossible for a private individual to 
have a safe deposit vault as secure and 
complete as that of the Blank National 
Bank, for the simple reason that that vault 
cost more than the average individual’s en- 
tire property is worth. 

But a large number of individuals co-oper- 
ating makes possible this place of perfect se- 
curity and renders the care and anxiety of 
watching and guarding valuables unneces- 
sary. 

Don't keep money or valuables around your 
house, office, or on your person. It’s dan- 
gerous. Deposit your money in a strong in- 
stitution like this, to earn from — to — , and 
rent a box in our Gibraltar- like vault for the 
safe keeping of your valuables. Rental from 
— to — a year. 

(Blank National Bank.) 



YOUR PEACE OF MIND. 

The actual protection of your valuables— 
the guarding of them from loss ’or destruc- 
tion— is not the only benefit you enjoy when 
you use a safe deposit box In our Gibraltar- 
like vaults. 

It means something to you to be entirely 
free from anxiety about the safety of your 
property. It Is worth a good deal to be able 
to dismiss from your mind ALL worry about 
the security of your important papers and 
other precious things. 

Then why not insure both the safety of 
your belongings and your own peace of mind 
by renting a box in our safe deposit and 
storage vaults— one of the strongest in this 
part of the state? 

Rental price is from $ — to $ — a year, ac- 
cording to the size of the box. Come in and 
let us show you the vaults. It is an inter- 
esting sight and you will be welcome, 
whether you rent a box or not. 

(Blank National Bank.) 



TWO KEYS FOR EACH POX. 

It takes two keys to open a box in our 
safe deposit vault. One is the master key, 
which we retain. It only half unlocks the 
boxes. The other is held by the renter of the 
box, and cannot operate the lock until our 
key has been used. 

This is only one feature of the many de- 
tails of safety which makes our vault one of 
the most secure places in this part of the 
state. 

Y’ou will be interested in seeing what mas- 
sive construction and great ingenuity have 
done to create an absolutely safe place for 
valuables. Visit our vault. We will be glad 
to show you the details whether you have 
any immediate use for a box or not. Come 
anyway and see what a lot of security you 
can get for a year. 

(Blank National Bank.) 
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T HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of (Banking:. 
From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute will appear 
here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chapters as possible. 
It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty it shall be to 
correspond with THE BANKERS MAGAZINE for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, speeches and chapter progress are desired and prac- 
tical suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manu- 
scripts and photographs must reach us by the 12th of the month to be in time for the 
following month’s issue. 



ACCOUNTS, THE SAFEGUARD OF A BUSINESS. 



By Frank Broaker, C.P. A., New York, Dean of “The Technique of Accountics, Inc.” 



T HERE is an increasing interest on the 
part of bankers in the matter of 
expert accountancy. Many of the 
younger bank men are taking it up as a 
study in spare time. 

In an address delivered before the Amer- 
ican Association of Public Accountants at 
Atlantic City some time ago, Mr. James G. 
Cannon, vice-president Fourth National 
Bank, New York, said: 

"I have always been deeply interested in 
the subject of accountancy, and I assisted, 
as far as possible, the gentlemen who. in 
1S96, procured the passage of the law in the 
State of New York ‘To Regulate the Profes- 
sion of Public Accountants.’ 

•*In March. 1915. in an address at Atlantic 
City, before the New Jersey State Bankers’ 
Association, I urged the bankers of the coun- 
try to establish the custom requiring state- 
ments of the financial condition of the bor- 
rowers to bear the certificate of a certified 
public accountant, and in the same year I 
secured the adoption by the New York State 
Bankers’ Association of a new form of 
property statement blank, in which the bor- 
rower is asked the question, 'Have the books 
been audited by a certified public accountant. 
... If so, name and date of audit.’ 

"The bankers need your assistance in all 
directions, and the benefits to be derived 
from an examination of business concerns 
by a certified public accountant is of ines- 
timable value to both, and when a state- 
ment of a concern’s assets and liabilities 
is presented to the banker, he gives it an 
added confidence from a knowledge that the 
statement has a true foundation. 

"We must have more thoroughly qualified 
certified public accountants, who can give 
this added knowledge of the situation of 
firms and corporations, and the business 
should not be held in the hands of a few. 



“A further study of those who w*ere re- 
jected shows that a large proportion of the 
rejections came through the topic of ‘Prac- 
tical Accounting,’ 91 per cent, of the men 
presenting themselves in 1907 having failed 
on this topic.” 

By request, I reproduce herewith a por- 
tion of a lesson which “The Technique of 
Accountics” gives in a course conducted for 
the benefit of bank clerks and others inter- 
ested in the subject referred to by Mr. 
Cannon. 



A Practical Illustration. 

A company of bicycle manufacturers 
makes up its accounts December 31, 1896, 
for the year. The following are the debits 
to the profit and loss account: 

Raw material on hand Jan. 1, 1896.. $12,500 
Finished machines on hand Jan. 1, 



1896: 1600 wheels at $30 48,000 

Purchases of material 62,500 

Labor, productive 82,500 

Manufacturing expenses: Coal, re- 
pairs, paint, varnish, superin- 
tendent’s salaries, unproductive 

labor and sundry expenses 23,000 

Agents’ commissions 90,000 

Branch expenses, rents, salaries 

and miscellaneous 40,000 

Selling expenses: Travelers’ salaries, 
discounts, rebates and miscel- 
laneous 30.000 

Bad debts 8,000 

Depreciation of machinery and plant 5,500 



The sales for the year were 6,000 wheels, 
yielding $540,000; the raw material on hand 
December 31, 1896, taken at cost was 
$1,000, and the finished wheels in stock 
ready for sale numbered 800. Prepare an 
account from the above, showing (a) num* 
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- PBOPIT A LOSS ACCOUNT - 



• 1st January — to — 



Deo. 31 To Bod Debt* 

• ■ Msohinery and Plant; reserwn Top 

depredation 

• * Balance. carried Aoan 

• To Contingent Beserve, Stock of 800 

finished wheels on hsnd Deo. 31, 1806 • $33.04 

• • Balance, carried down 



$ 8,000 

8,600 

\8t,\B3 


to 


$188,653 


60 


$ 27,153 

ui,ooo 


60 


$160,153 


60 







UAVUPACTOBIRQ A TRADING ACCOUNT - 



1st Jsnasry vw 



1 To Bsiw Materiel. on hsnd Dee. 31, 1808 
11 * • • for yesr 

Dednot 

• Bs» UstsplAl taken at ooat 

Conaoaption for aanafeotaring 

• ■ Labor, prodnottea 

• * Maaof ao taring Bspsnsee, 

Coal \ 

Bapaira 

Paint 

Tarnish 

Soper intondanta* Salarlaa 
Unprodaotiwa Labor 
Sondry other aspenaaa 

■ ■ Pinlahad Wheels on hand Deo. 81,1805 

1800 • $80 

• • Balance, bTOn$bt Aooa 

Tepreeentlnt ooat ot 
at seta maaat aotereA 8100 8 $31. BA 
' 6800 
Dednot 

• • Finished Wheels, on hsnd ^ 

. at eowt 800 • $88.04 

Cost 6000 wheels 

• • Batanoe, carpteA Aoan 

• ■ Agents' Cowni anions 

" * Branoh Bxpenses; rents, aslsries and 

■ " Selling Bxpenoee; travelers' aslsries 

disoooots, rebates and aisoellsneone 
a » Balance* oarrled to Profit A toss lo- 
co ant, net profit on sates 



$ 18.800 
88,800 
78,000 " 



$ 71,000 




88.800 




$8,000 




$176,800 




$ 48,000 




178,800 




284.500 




27, 158 


60 


$107,846 


40 


342,883 


to 






$ 00,000 




40,000 




80,000 




\B2,tb3 


to 


$342,653 


60 
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ber of wheels manufactured, (b) the cost 
per wheel, (c) the gross manufacturing 
profit, (d) the final net result, including 
in the profit and loss account the stock 
of finished wheels on hand December 31 
at their cost as shown by the accounts. 

Conservative business expansion depends 
on sales in excess of cost and not upon an 
excessive manufactured production which 
represents dead capital investment. Proper 
management of a small capital is a greater 




Frank Broaker, C. P. A. 



assurance to investors than bad manage- 
ment of a large capital and broad credit. 

Accounts are the safeguard of a business 
and many manufacturing concerns have 
realized, when too late for correction, that 
a mechanical book-keeping control of busi- 
ness affairs, in violation of practical prin- 
ciples, which govern the creation and main- 
tenance of cost and factory accounts has 
led to a shortage in working capital and 
been the direct cause of financial disaster. 

Cost and factory accounting is the most 
scientific and important in the realm of 
accountancy, and bankrupt sales bear mute 
evidence of the penalty for the disregard of 
its warnings. 

A knowledge of technique and expression, 
being synonomous to “reason and common 



sense” is requisite before a solution can 
be scientifically and practically prepared. 

To many book-keepers and business men 
the question will appeal as p ropier and 
satisfactory, “all that is necessary being to 
prepare an account, state the profit and 
declare a dividend;” but is the question 
proper and complete based upon a perfect 
system? The proposition, therefore, wheth- 
er originated or prepared by the examiner 
from the books of a going concern, is im- 
portant. 

Dating of Inventory — An inventory is 
always taken and stated at the end of a 
fiscal period, i. e.: Dec. 31, not Jan. 1. 

Utilization of Accounts. 

Purchases of Material — The debit to 
profit and loss account of the total amount 
of the purchases of supplies is improper, 
and the theory that by crediting the proat 
and loss account wdth the cost of the rave 
material on hand at the end of the period 
it compensates for the excess charge by 
leaving a net debit representing net con- 
sumption, is mechanical and not practical. 
All items comprehended in an account 
should state positive not controvertive facts. 

The merchandise account may be cited 
as an illustration of instruction given in 
educational institutions as a convenient 
method to impart the theory of double- 
entry. A review of the postings appeals 
strongly to the intellect as being radically 
w'rong. 

The account is charged with: 

Inventory at commencement of 
period 

Subsequent purchases 

Return sales 

This total does not represent cost . 



The account is credited with: 

Sales 

Return purchases 

Inventory of unsold goods. 



This total does not state proceeds J _____ l_ 

Labor, Productive— This account (as per 
the question) has been kept to record the 
charges to it of the total wages expended. 
The amount of wages unaccounted is trans- 
ferred to “Labor, Unproductive,” the bal- 
ance being inferred to have been utilized in 
manufacturing. This result was evidently 
an estimate. It is therefore apparent that 
the actual cost of each bicycle was unknown 
and estimated. At the end of the year 
when the stock of materials was taken at 
cost, the amount of the difference (in- 
cluding the unproductive labor) then de- 
termined the cost of unaccounted expen- 
diture for manufacturing 5,200 wheels^ 
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■which is equivalent to selling goods with- 
out positive knowledge of cost. 

Selling Expenses — A rebate is not a 
selling expense but an allowance on a sale. 

Profit and Ix>ss Account — With the ex- 
ception of bad debts, and depreciation on 
machinery and plant, the latter being 
reserved out of the business profits when 
stated, for replacement of wear and tear 
values, not one of the accounts stated in 
the question is properly chargeable to profit 
and loss account. 

Factory buildings, machinery, furniture 
and fixtures and general plant values, rep- 
resent capital investment, not a current 
resource nor asset for the payment of cur- 
rent liabilities, and the value of this class 
of accounts (capital expenditures) should 
be protected by reserving out of earned 
profits, a proper percentage to protect cap- 
ital investment which should not be with- 
drawn as a profit, but preserved intact. 

(a) Number of Wheels Manufac- 
tured. 

The sales for the year were.... 6,000 wheels 
The finished wheels on hand, at 
the end of the year, ready 
for sale numbered 800 ** 



Total number of wheels 6,800 ” 

DEDUCT 

Finished machines on hind at 
the commencement of the 
period 1,600 ” 

Bicycles manufactured during 

the year 5,200 ” 

The cost of the finished wheels (1600 at 
$30) on hand at the commencement of the 
period having been stated in the question, 
it cannot again be pro-rated as a part cost 
of the machines manufactured during the 
year. 

(6) The Cost Pf.r Wheel. 

There w f ere 5200 bicycles manufactured 
during the year, and the following expen- 
ditures are chargeable to arrive at the cost 
per wheel: 

Raw material on hand Dec. 31, 

1895 $12,500 

Raw' material purchases year 

1896 62.500 



$75,000 

DESS ' 

Raw material on hand, taken 

at cost Dec. 31, 1896 4,000 



Consumption of raw material $71,000 

Labor, productive 82,500 

Manufacturing expenses 23,000 

Cost of 5200 wheels-f $176,500 

(r) The Gross Manufacturing Profits. 
There is no such profit known to the 
well-informed expert, nor do the stated 
■figures in the proposition permit of such 



a determination. A profit can only be 
stated after a sale has been made. The 
presumption that the sales department is 
a purchaser, (the price charged to it by the 
factory, w’hich includes a factory profit), is 
incorrect and visionary; (it will be noted 
that the factory price is not given in the 
question) and the figures stated are not 
the factory price, but sales proceeds . 

This method in high finance of making a 
profit on manufacturing before a sale is 
made, leads to bankruptcy and a conser- 
vative banker or capitalist would not know r - 
ingly loan against an inventory that in- 
cluded a fictitious factory profit which de- 
pended upon a future sale, for the reason 
that when credit is exhausted and the store- 
rooms and sales-rooms are filled with man- 
ufactured goods, the creditors become the 
owners of an imaginary value termed fac- 
tory profit — the creditors ’ loss. In this 
W'av dividends are declared out of factory 
profits, and actually paid out of merchan- 
dise collateral loans received from credu- 
lous capitalists. 

To determine “the gross manufacturing 
profits,” the factory price per wheel and 
not the sales proceeds, $54-0,000 should have 
been stated, which would also have in- 
cluded in the account to be prepared, the 
factory profit on the 800 wheels unsold. 

This question was undoubtedly prepared 
by the State Examiners of Certified Public 
Accountants to test the proficiency of the 
examinee who should have promptly noted 
the omission of the factory price , corrected 
the question and stated: 

The gross trading profits on sales 

to be $342,653.60 

(</) The Final Net Result. 

The result can only be stated after de- 
duction of trading, management, fixed 
charges and extraordinary expenditures, and 
as w'ell reserves to provide for impairment 
or renew’al of capital expenditures. 

TRADING EXPENDITURES. 

Agents’ commissions $90,000 

Branch expenses 40,000 

Selling expenses 30,000 160,000.00 

Profit on trading $182,653.60 



$182,653.60 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Bad del)ts $8,000 

Machinery and plant reserve 

for depreciation 5,500 13,500.00 



Business profit for year $169,153.60 

“Including in the profit and loss account, 
the stock of finished wheels on hand Dec. 
31, at their cost, as shown by the account.” 

DEDUCT 

Contingent reserve for inventory 
Dec. 31, S00 wheels at cost 

$33,94 4 - 27,153.60 



Final net results for the year 

available for dividends $142,000.00 
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Contingent Reserve for Inventory. 

The purpose of this reserve should be 
carefully reasoned as it is applicable in 
many but not all lines of business. 

In many instances, manufactured stock, 
such as bicycles, hats (straw and felt), mil- 
linery, clothing, carpets, wall paper, rem- 
nants of dry goods (not staples), novelties, 
etc., will not realize the cost after the 
season of sale is over and an overstocked 
condition affects the earned business 
profits. When such articles are valued low 
to arrive at conservative results, prepara- 
tory to a division of profits, it is an esti- 
mate. New models, improvements, styles, 
etc., supersede the old. 

It was intended* by the question that as 
the bicycles on hand at the end of the year 
were a hazardous stock which would pro- 
duce an unknown value, it was deemed con- 
servative and expedient to reserve this cost 
out of the business profits. 

Bad Debts — It might be inferred that bad 
debts are debited against the sales as a 
trading loss. Such a loss is chargeable 
against management in the profit and loss 
account. A sale is entitled to full credit 
for its price. A non-collection concerns the 
financial office. 

Treatment of “Written Off" and Re- 
serve Accounts. 

A personal or value account when written 
off cancels an asset, whereas a “reserve” 
maintains intact the original value by with- 
holding a part of the profit and providing 
for renewals of wear and tear, (Plant, Ma- 
chinery, etc.) 

The foregoing is a review of the propo- 
sition in which is included a mathematical 
demonstration of results but it is not an 
answer to the question, “prepare an account 
from the above, etc.” 

A certified public accountant's skill in 
technique and expression is best evidenced 
by the accounts scientifically prepared by 
him. Accuracy and simplicity should gov- 
ern the arrangement of facts, so that even 
without a technical knowledge of account- 
ing a business man may comprehend the 
details and final results without being 
plunged into a labyrinth of complicated 
and unintelligible figures which call for 
personal explanation or addendum report. 

From the data submitted in the question, 
there can be but one conclusion. The com- 
pany manufacturerd and sold bicycles, and 
the requisite account to be prepared and 
headed is a: 

Manufacturing and Trading Account. 

Cost and factory accounts, their system- 
atization, arrangement, forms and usage 
were fully explained and dealt with in les- 
son three, and it is apparent, based upon 



the accounts presented in the question, that 
the system of costing was crude. Factory 
memorandum books only were kept, which 
were neither controlled nor connected with 
the financial accounts, therefore the cost 
was estimated as a basis of sale. This omis- 
sion however docs not preclude the presen- 
tation of a business accounting. 

The Manufacturing Section is charge- 
able with the raw material, labor and ex- 
penses consumed in manufacturing which 
total amount is brought down at cost to the: 

Tradino Section — The 1600 finished 
wheels on hand at the commencement of 
the period are first charged in this section 
at inventory value Dec. 31, 1895, followed 
by the cost of the wheels manufactured dur- 
ing the year, brought down from the man- 
ufacturing section. 

It should be reasoned that the 1600 
wheels on hand at the commencement of the 
period (in the absence of explicit informa- 
tion) were first sold; the remaining 800 
finished machines being part of those sub- 
sequently manufactured, which are deduct- 
ible at cost from the 6800 (1600 plus 5200 
manufactured) and which will exhibit the 
cost of the 6000 wheels sold, i. e.: 1600 at 
$30 and 4400 at $33.94, contra to the pro- 
ceeds of sales, 6000 wheels. 

The difference between the cost and 
proceds represents a balance, gross trading 
profit , which is brought down to the next 
section contra to the trading or selling ex- 
penditures. The resultant balance is a 
net profit on trading , carried to profit and 
loss account, which closes the manufactur- 
ing and trading account. 

Profit and Lo9s Account. 

This account has long been abused and 
misused by the closing into it of every 
conceivable account at the end of a fiscal 
period. It was designed to present, on the 
credit side, profits from trading, ventures, 
departmental, and extraneous income, and 
to state on the debit side expenditures such 
as management, fixed charges, bad debts, 
miscellaneous reserves, etc. Cost and pro- 
ceeds and expenditures and income, show- 
ing respectively profit and revenue are 
different accountings, the balances from 
which are carried to the profit and loss 
acount. 



BOSTON ACTIVITIES. 

T HE first fall meeting of the Boston 
chapter was held on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 12, and was attended by over 
three hundred members and their friends. 
From 7.30 to 8 o'clock selections were ren- 
dered by an orchestra. 

Addresses were made by Hon. Clark 
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Williams, superintendent of banks, New 
York State; Prof. Samuel Williston, Har- 
vard Law School; Hon. Arthur B. Chapin, 
bank commissioner of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. George E. Allen, educational director, 
American Institute of Banking. Charles 
B. Wiggin, president of the chapter, spoke 
in an optimistic vein as to the outlook for 
the coming year. He stated that the mem- 
bership was now three hundred and fifty, 
and that there was a large amount in the 
treasury, due to sums which Boston banks 
have generously subscribed to further the 
work of the Institute. This is a very en- 
couraging sign, as it shows the interest the 
banks have taken in our chapter work. He 
also announced that the president of the 
Bank Officers’ Association, Herbert D. 
Heathfield, had extended an invitation to 
the members of Boston chapter to attend 
a meeting of that organization. This action 
on the part of the Bank Officers* Associa- 
tion indicates the cordial relations that ex- 
ist between the two organizations. 

Mr. Chapin gave an interesting talk on 
the many bills relating to banking that 
were brought before the committee on 
banking during the last session of the 
Legislature, and explained the procedure in 
each case. 

Prof. Williston, who is one of the great- 
est authorities on commercial law, stated 
that while it was not expected that bank 
clerks should know' all the laws, it was at 
least advisable that they should have a 
knowledge of the laws that were applicable 
to banking. 

It might not be amiss to state here that 
Prof. Williston is delivering a course of six- 
teen lectures on “Negotiable Instruments” 
before the members of Boston chapter, the 
first lecture having been given on October 
19 . 

Before making his address Mr. Williams 
spoke of the great regard he had for the 
American Institute of Banking, and said 
that in his opinion there w T as no agency 
in the United States to-day so well calcu- 
lated to raise the standard of the banking 
profession as tbe American Institute of 
Banking. 

In alluding to the panic of 1907, he 
stated that at that time there were in New 
York State $117,000,000 of assets belonging 
to institutions in a failed condition and 
that there was not now in prospect the 
los> of one dollar from that condition. In 
shaking of the New York State Banking 
Department he said that when he received 
the first civil service eligible list in 1908 
there were ten men appointed, the first ten 
on the list, and seven of these men were 
members of the American Institute of 
Banking. In 1909, when a new eligible 
list was provided, numbers 1, 2 and 3 on 
that eligible list of forty names, were mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Banking. 
He closed his remarks by advising the mem- 



bers to be careful in choosing their associ- 
ates, and to always act according to their 
best impulses and convictions. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ address was listened to with great 
interest, and he impressed us as a man who 
would “rather be right than be President.” 

That Mr. Allen, our educational director, 
was well remembered by the members, was 
attested by the reception he received when 
he arose to speak. In referring to the ad- 
vantages that were to be derived from our 
study of banking questions, he laid particu- 
lar stress on the fact that in order for the 
Institute to progress, the members must 
strive to develop themselves individually. 

Seated on the platform during the speak- 
ing were Messrs. Francis B. Sears, vice- 
president of the National Shawmut Bank; 
George W. Grant, treasurer of the City 
Trust Company, Herbert D. Heathfield, 
president of the Bank Officers’ Association; 
Alfred Ewer, National Bank Examiner, and 
Alonzo P. Weeks, cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank. 

Previous to the meeting a dinner was 
tendered the speakers at the Exchange 
Club, at which about thirty prominent Bos- 
ton bank men were present. These dinners 
are becoming a regular preliminary feature 
of the chapter meetings, and are productive 
of much good, as they give our bank men 
the opportunity to meet and become ac- 
quainted with the different speakers. 

Nathan M. Harrington. 



BALTIMORE YEAR-BOOK. 

T HE Baltimore chapter has recently 
issued a handsome year-book. It 
was compiled by President Raymond 
B. Cox. The book contains an outline of 
the past accomplishments and future pros- 
pects of the chapter, making particularly 
clear the work of the various committees. 
An introductory paragraph reads: 

In reviewing the history of Baltimore 
chapter, many elements appear to which 
may be credited its success. Among them, 
standing out preeminently at all times, 
never waning or faltering, is the active and 
hearty support which it has always received 
from the various financial institutions and 
their executives. This has given the work 
an inqietus, and the workers an inspiration 
and an encouragement that is immeasura- 
ble. It has given the organization a digni- 
ty that might otherwise have been lacking 
and it has been a convincing fact to those 
w’ho might have questioned the wisdom of 
its efforts. The organization and its mem- 
bers could not be too extravagant in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of this interest 
in their welfare. 

Raymond B. Cox, president of the chap- 
ter, got his start in banking in the Manu- 
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facturers’ National Bank in 1901. In 1903 
that bank was absorbed by the First Na- 
tional Bank, with which he has been ever 
since. The past few years he has served as 
head of the auditing department. On 
August 31st, 1909, his position was made 
official and he was created a junior officer 
with the title of auditor. The First Na- 
tionl Bank is the only bank in Baltimore 
which has an official auditor, and Mr. Cox 
is the youngest officer of the clearing-house 
banks. He first came into prominence in the 
Institute through the debates which he en- 
tered. He was captain of the winning team 
in each of the three following inter-city de- 
bates : Baltimore vs. Washington ; Baltimore- 




RAYMOND B. COX 
President Baltimore Chapter. 



Washington-Scranton vs. New York-Brook- 
lyn-Philadelphia; Baltimore- Washington vs. 
Detroit-Chicago. He has attended the an- 
nual conventions for the past few years, 
taking a more or less prominent part in 
their proceedings, and through his activi- 
ties in this work, has made many friends 
and acquaintances throughout the country. 

PHILADELPHIA’S LIBRARY. 

T HE Philadelphia chapter, John C. 
Knox, president, has also issued a 
year-book. One of its most interest- 
ing features, with the exception of the 



complete list of members, is the catalog 
of books in the chapter library. As this 
may be of value to other chapters in build- 
ing up their libraries, it is reproduced here: 

Clearing House — J. G. Cannon; Funds and 
Their Uses — F. A. Cleveland; Modern Hank 
— A. K. Fiske; Principles of Political Econ- 
omy— C. Gide; business Law— F. R. White: 
Money and Banking — Horace White; Money 
and Currency — Joseph French Johnson: 
Corporation Finance— Greene; The Wealth of 
Nations— Adam Smith; Commercial Trusts — 
D. Passos; A B C of Foreign Exchange — 
Clare; Money and the Mechanism of Ex- 
change— Jevons; Modem Trust Company — 
Kirkbride & Sterrett; United States Notes — 
John Jay Knox; Elements of Banking — 
Henry D. McCleod; The Work of Wall Street 
— Pratt; Stock Exchange (Eng. System) — 
Ingall & Wetres; The Bank and the Treas- 
ury— F. A. Cleveland; Modern Banking 
Methods— A. R. Barrett; Theory of Credits, 
3 vols. — Henry D. McCleod; Canadian Bank- 
ing System— Breckenbridge; International 
Exchange— Margraff; Fluctuations of Gold — 
Humboldt; Law of Payment— Grimandet; 
Economics— Arthur F. Hadley; Lombard 
Street— Bagehot; The Making of a Merchant 
— Harlow N. Higginbottom ; Bills and Notes 
— Byles; Piatt’s Digest of the National Bank 
Act; National Bank Organization; Theory 
and Practice of Banking— Dunbar; History 
of Banking in the United States— John Jay 
Knox; Principles of Money and Banking. 2 
vols. — Charles Conant; Fifty Years of Wall 
Street — Henry Clews; The A B C of Hanks 
and Banking— George M. Coffin; Foreign Ex- 
change Text -Book— H. K. Brooks; Bank 
Catechism— William Post; Clearing Out-of- 
Town Checks in England and the United 
States— J. C. Hallock ; History of the Cur- 
rency of the Country and of the Loans of 
the United States from the Earliest Period to 
1900— Register of the Treas.; Commercial 
Geography— C. C. Adams; The Outlines of 
Economics, Monopolies and Trusts — R. F. 
Ely; Albert Gallatin— John Austin Stevens: 
Alexander Hamilton — Henry Cabot Lodge; 
Andrew Jackson— Prof. Wm. G. Summer; 
Salmon P. Chase— Albert B. Hart; Wheat 
and the Markets of the World — Rollin E- 
Smith; History of Coinage and Currency in 
the United States— A. B. Hepburn; Financial 
Crises and Periods of Industrial and Com- 
mercial Depression — T. E. Burton; Money. 
Banking and Finance — A. S. Bolles; Wall 
Street and the Country— C. A. Conant; Eco- 
nomics for Beginners— Henry D. McCleod : 
Elements of Economics— Charles J. Bullock; 
One Hundred Years of American Commerce; 
Eank Bookkeeping — Practical Text-Book Co.; 
Statistics on Banking and Commerce In the 
United States and Other Countries — Pamph- 
let; Money and Prices in Foreign Countries; 
Reports Upon Currency Systems of Various 
Nations in their Relation to Price of Wages 
— U. S. Government; Bankruptcy Law of the 
United States of July 1, 1898. Amended to 
February 5, 1903 — U. S. Government; Stored 
Goods as Collateral for Loans— U. S. Gov- 
ernment; Select List of Books’ with Refer- 
ence to Periodicals Relating to Currency and 
Banking— U. S. Government; Pennsylvania 
Business Law’ — John J. Sullivan. 
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VARIOUS CHAPTER EVENTS. 

S POKANE chapter entertained a large 
number of its members and their 
ladies at the first of a series of five 
dancing parties, Oct. 27. Wives of the 
presidents of the various banks in Spokane 
were patronesses and the committee in 
charge of affairs was composed of Charles 
A. Ham, J. O. Tiffany and A. S. Blum. 

At a recent meeting of Seattle chapter, 
Prof. A. G. George gave a lecture on the 
“New and Old Klondike.” 

The Cincinnati chapter opened its new 
quarters in the Atlas National Bank build- 
ing October 9. Among the guests of honor 
were James T. Roach, of the Garfield Na- 
tional, of New York City, and Franklin 
Alter, of Cincinnati. Edgar Stark, of the 
Union Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
gave a talk on “Loyalty.” E. J. Lyons, of 
the First National, gave an account of his 
trip to Seattle. F. J. Lowe, of the Union, 
sang, with Mr. Farbach at the piano, and 
Edward Seiter, of the Fifth-Third Nation- 
al, told about the convention of the Na- 
tional Association at Chicago. 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago chap- 
ter, James I. Ennis, gave a lecture on Com- 
mercial and Banking Law and covered the 
essentials of a contract, mutual assent, ca- 
pacity of parties, consideration, and form 
required. He treated his subject in a 
thorough and agreeable manner. In open- 
ing his lecture Mr. Ennis remarked that 
there are many in the banking profession, 
as well as in other professions and in busi- 
ness who seem satisfied with what they 
know or profess to know, and refuse to 
put in a little of their spare time on study, 
with the ultimate result that they lose the 
faculty of concentration of mind, and when 
a change in position or an opportunity for 
something good comes along and they are 
forced to acquire a little knowledge to fit 
themselves for such a promotion, they can- 
not apply themselves. Hereafter Mr. En- 
nis’ class will convene on first, third and 
fifth Wednesdays. As vice-president to fill 
the vacancy made by the resignation of Mr. 
Wheeler, Everett Mann of the First Na- 
tional Bank was chosen. 

The principal address at the opening 
meeting ot the Baltimore chapter was made 
by Pierre Jav, first vice-president of the 
bank of the Manhattan Company of New 
York, and former bank commissioner of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Jay dealt with the sav- 
ings banks, their uses, some defects and 
remedial legislation. He said that savings 
deposits, whether in State banks, savings 
banks, trust companies or national banks, 
should be treated as trust funds and the 
accounting for them should be made separ- 
ately by the segregation of savings from 



commercial deposits. The only way the 
postal savings scheme can be prevented, he 
said, is by the present banks adopting a 
plan whereby the banking needs of those 
remote from the savings banks can be met. 
The great success of co-operative banking 
in England, he said, is likely to cause its 
application in this country. 



A HOME ACCOUNT BOOK. 

44T> RADSTREET’S Practical Account- 
-i-J ing for Home Expenses” is a prac- 
tical cash book for home use. It 
is arranged by months and ruled in lines 
and columns for the days of the month, 
and the receipts and disbursements made 
by the average housekeeper. Special pro- 
vision has been made for a summary of 
accounts each month. The book is good 
for three years and at the end of any 
week, month or year a clear analysis of all 
outlays is given in the most concise form. 

We recommend the use of this book by 
any man who wants to save money sys- 
tematically. This account book brings your 
expenses before you regularly. They are 
classified and compared with those of pre- 
vious months. A study of this comparison 
points out where the leaks are as no other 
method can. 

This book is published by Judd & Judd. 
The price of the* book is $1.00. The 
Bankers Publishing Co., will forward it 
to any address upon receipt of price. 



SPEED CONTEST AT ATLANTA. 

T HE first of the speed contests on Bur- 
roughs machines to be held this sea- 
son took place at Atlanta, Ga., on 
August 24. 

The Atlanta chapter had the contest 
under the auspices of Salesmanager Wal- 
ker of the Atlanta office of the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company. 

The contest was held on 250 checks and 
the winner, A. F. Krober, correctly added 
and listed the checks in the time of 4.56, 
the second inan J. H. Freeman of the Low- 
ry National Bank did the work in 6.05. 

Mr. Krober was presented with a hand- 
some watch fob by the Atlanta agency and 
Mr. Freeman received a scarf pin. In ad- 
dition to the other prizes the officials of 
the Fourth National Bank gave Mr. Kro- 
ber a fine w r atch.. 

The Burroughs Atlanta Agency has ar- 
ranged for speed contests to be held by the 
Augusta and Savannah chapters, after 
W’hich a three-cornered contest* will be held 
among the three chapters for the cham- 
pionship of the state. 
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T HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the business of 
banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertising. Correspond- 
ence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clearing house for the 
best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, information concerning results 
of various methods and campaigns, and samples of advertising matter for comment and 
criticism, to Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 

Conducted by T. D. MacGregor. 



SYSTEMATIC ADVERTISING. 

How the Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings Gets Results From 
Newspaper Publicity in New York. — By H. A. The is, Second Vice- 
President of the Franklin Society. 



U P to January, 1908, the advertising of 
the Franklin Society was carried on 
in the same careless manner so com- 
mon among banks and trust companies. At 
that time, this department of the institution 
was reorganized with the result that in less 
than two years there has been an increase in 
deposits of more than fifty per cent., with 
only a slight increase yi expenses, the sud- 
den change having been due in most part 
to a systematization of advertising dis- 
bursements which had hitherto been spent 
without careful study and supervision. A 
system of advertising in order to be suc- 
cessful must be planned in successive stages 
beginning with the insertion of the ad. and 
ending with the taking care of the in- 
quirer who is ready to become your patron. 
If any one step is faulty, the whole cam- 
paign suffers. A good advertiser must be 
a good organizer, for around him the build- 
ing up is centered. I believe that all ad- 
vertising pays but the advertising man who 
con make the dollar last longest is the most 
successful. I have no doubt but that the 
advertising appropriation of the average 
bank and trust company could lie spent so 
as to give as much general publicity as they 
now derive from their cards and yet l>e very 
productive of actual results, at the same 
time preserving every bit of conservative 
dignity. 

Before going into the details of the re- 
organization which meant a sudden sub- 
stantial increase in the receipts of the So- 
ciety, it might be well to say a few words 
about the institution itself. 

The F ranklin Society is a building and 
loan association which has discarded all the 
complicated forms of obligatory monthly 
deposits, deferred dividends, etc., of the 
old time associations. It has adopted a 



simple pass book upon which payments can 
be made as and when one pleases. The 
earnings are declared semi-annually and 
paid in cash. In short the account can be 
understood as easily as one in the most 
up-to-date mutual savings bank. The funds 
entrusted to it are invested in small, month- 
ly payment first mortgages on homes in 
New York City and its immediate vicinity. 
The policy of simplicity has also been ex- 
tended to the borrower. The mortgage he 
signs is simple in terms and readily under- 
stood by the ordinary layman. In the 
metropolitan district the demand for this 
kind of mortgage is almost unlimited. As 
a matter of political economy the financing 
of the building of homes represents a pow- 
erful constructive policy. As a matter of 
security, nothing could be safer than care- 
fully selected first mortgages on homes in 
this locality. With this mortgage as the 
basis of security it should be an easy mat- 
ter to attract capital in small amounts. 
And this we attempted to do with a sys- 
tematic educational advertising campaign 
with the gratifying results already referred 
to. 

Distinctive Copy Used. 

The first thing done was to select a form 
of advertisment that would give general 
publicity and at the same time allow space 
for advertising talk which would bring di- 
rect results. A mortise cut was adopted 
and kept without material change, though 
the copy inside was changed occasionally. 
The ads. were written to produce earnest 
inquiries and supported by an interesting 
series of follow-up letters and booklets. The 
next thing done was to select mediums. 
Twelve dailies and several national maga- 
zines were chosen. Leaving out the maga- 
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zines, the following was our experience with A Cumulative Effect. 

the newspaper'.. The compiling of these 

figures was made possible by means of On page 994 is a statement showing the 
keying each “ad.” A ledger account was results of the first and third periods, the 

opened for each medium to which was results of the third period having been ac- 

charged the cost of advertising, and credited cornplished at a substantially smaller cx- 

the accounts traceable to it. A careful pense. It must be remembered that these 

record of each inquirer and the letters to- figures represent only the first deposits and 

gether with the literature sent is kept on a that the average account is nearly doubled 

prospect card, reproduced in the August, at the end of the first year. 




H. A THEIS 

Second Vice-President The Franklin Society for Home Building and Savings. New York. 



190 S, Bankers Magazine. The bulk of the Besides the actual results obtained as 
Society's advertising is done around Jan- shown by this table, which in themselves 

uary and July, the natural periods of re- would justify the expense, we have on our 

investment. At the end of each period a files the names of more than two hundred 

statement is made up showing the results. interested persons. It is fair to assume 

For two periods the same papers were used. that a number of accounts not traceable to 

At the third period all papers which had advertising were nevertheless produced by 

not produced results were dropped and their it. Furthermore, the insertions in the New 

portion added to the others. Four papers York dailies put the name of the Society 

were dropped in this way, and the remain- before the eyes of thousands more. The 

ing eight retained to this day. marked increase in the third period is un- 
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doubtedly due as much to the previous ad- 
vertising as to thecun^t<«aB*paign of that 
time. 

Importance of Supervision. 

Taking the eight papers individually for 
the full four periods during which they 



I do not doubt that this would be true 
in the long run. In beginning an adver- 
tising campaign, then, it only remains to 
select the papers which bring immediate 
results. In short time the publicity 
created by these papers will put others 
in line to produce immediate results. 



Statement of Ten Days' New Business. 



— First Period — 



—Third Period- 



Sum total of new accts 

No. of new accounts 


120 


$15,850 


195 




No. of newspaper insertions 


67 




75 




No. of inquiries 

No. of new accts. traceable 


150 




225 




to advertising 


35 




105 




Sum total of these accts 

No. of accts. opened from 




$6,825 




$29,900 


old inquiries 


17 




15 




Sum total of these accts. . . 




2,400 




4,350 



Sum total traceable to ad- 
vertising $9,225 



$34,250 



have been used, the statement shows that, 
there is little difference among them in the 
ratio of results obtained to expense. It 
would appear from this that all the New 
York papers will produce results propor- 
tionate to their charge for advertising and 



The cost of advertising is large and much 
money can be saved or wasted. It should 
be constantly watched and supervised. 
In fact, the supervision is as important as 
the creating and placing of advertising. 
Very few realize this. 
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The Home Savings Bank 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE 



One 
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Dime 

Deposits 

Received 


Donor 

Opens 
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January 1st, drams in* 


An 
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throo month*. 


Children 



The Home Savings Bank 

mcm Under the town clock" 
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OPEN DAILY # 40 4 
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HOW ABOUT THIS? 
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Do 
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It 
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Ip 

Our 
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The Home Savings Bank 

■ •04 MANHATTAN AVENUE 



YnaUncvsr cry oyer loot money if yon bonk with 

The Home Savings Bank 

«o« * MANHATTAN AVENUE 



i H *'Qreeoyoint> Beet Corner” — ■ — F ~ n ■ 

OPEN DAILY g to 4 

Saturday g to ta Monday and Saturday awnings 6 to U 



Deposits made on or bofon Oct. 4th drkw Interest from Oct. tat. 
OPEN DAILY g to 4 

gstnfdsy g to «s Monday and Saturday evenings t to t 



Some Ideas in These. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 

Comment on Advertising Matter Submitted for Criticism. 

I have marked two of them in blue pencil, 
on which I would thank you to give us you 
special advice, as the two advertisements 
are worded differently and carry practically 
the same thought to the public. 

If you answer through your magazine, I 
would be glad to have you call my atten- 
tion to the Issue in which it will appear, and 
if it is your custom to answer letters of this 
nature by mail, I thank you in advance for 
the courtesy of your reply. 

Our answer was: 

I would make the following observations 
on your advertisements. The general typo- 
graphical arrangement of your ads. is very 
good. The liberal use of w’hite space and the 




Good and Bad Points Both. 



W F. BEN I NO, advertising manager 
• of the Sacramento Bank, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., writes: 

I am sending herewith for comment and 
criticism two pieces of advertising that I 
got out during the past few months. 

One is a card that was inserted In the 
pass books of our depositors calling their 
attention to a new form of account— a 
checking account bearing interest. The bank 
had never before made a practice of 
handling checking accounts. 

The other is a booklet containing our 
statement and dividend notice, at the same 
time exploiting the general features of our 
business. 



As both of the above mentioned pieces 
of literature were used in connection with a 
quite extensive advertising campaign, their 
specific value could not be very readily ob- 
tained. 

Both the booklet and the card mentioned 
are good, the only criticism being in re- 
gard to typography. In our opinion too 
much of the matter was printed in Italics, 
making it hard to read. 

Lang Wharton, assistant cashier of the 
Trinity National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
wrote us: 

I have been much interested in the adver- 
tisements submitted to you for criticism. 
As this bank has only been established about 
eight months, we have never advertised ex- 
tensively, and having done our little amount 
unprofessionally, we would appreciate your 
comment on the clippings enclosed. 



regular use of your name-plate are good 
features, but I think the ads. would be im- 
proved if, in each case, you had an inter- 
esting head-line, preferably one containing 
& complete statement or idea. I think per- 
haps the longest advertisement submitted is 
the best as it gives some very concrete facts 
concerning your Institution such as your two 
entrances, your safe deposit boxes, your spe- 
cial facilities for women customers, etc. I 
think that the person who w’rites your ads. 
could afford to make a careful study of the 
rules of rhetoric and grammar in order to 
improve the clearness of his writing; for 
instance, consider the paragraph in the 
shortest advertisement: 

"The strength, conservatism and appreci- 
ation of this bank insures its depositors ab- 
solute safety, dependable facilities and con- 
sideration of all good accounts, large or 
small.” 

There is a mistake in grammar, as the 
verb should be plural instead of singular — 
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A Few Emblems. 



‘‘insure” instead of “insures.” The para- 
graph is not entirely clear as there are two 
ways in which one could take the word 
“appreciation” in this connection. It might 
mean either the bank’s appreciation of its 
customers’ support or the customers’ appre- 
ciation of the bank’s service. It is also not 
clear how strength, conservatism and appre- 
ciation would necessarily insure consideration 
of all good accounts. 

I notice a seeming lack of knowledge of 
the shades of meaning of a word In the first 
paragraph of the long advertisement already 
referred to where he speaks of “absolute 
dependence as a borrow’d.” 

According to the most common meaning of 
the term, absolute dependence might mean 
that the borrower was absolutely dependent 
upon your bank, that he could secure a 
loan no where else, whereas, the idea your 
ad. writer intended to convey undoubtedly 
was that your institution is a safe and de- 
pendable one from which to borrow money in 
time of need. In another ad. appears this 
paragraph: 

“Every consistent courtesy extended to all 
patrons and business intrusted to us will 
receive prompt and careful attention.” 

In this case, all that is needed is proper 
punctuation. If a comma had been used 
after the word “patrons” it w'ould be per- 
fectly clear. As it stands, the idea that one 
gets is that “every consistent courtesy which 
is exonded to all patrons and business en- 
trusted to us will receive prompt and care- 
ful attention.” 

There is a sameness in the deas devel- 
oped in your various ads. It would be bet- 
ter to go Into the matter more thoroughly 
and take up a wider range of topics in your 
advertising. 



A young student of advertising in a 
western bank recently sent us some ads. 
for criticism. Our comments were rather 
severe so w-e refrain from publishing the 
ads. or the person’s name. But possibly 
some of the paragraphs of criticism may be 
of value to other students so we reproduce 
a few r sentences: 



In gcneial, I would say that your ads. all 
contain good points, but in most cases they 
contain something which detracts from their 
force or dignity, but your ad. writing shows 
no fault which cannot be remedied with a 
little more experience and study of the sub- 
ject. You have the proper idea in regard to 
head -lines, although in some cases you have 
not worked it out satisfactorily. Your head- 
lines are unusual and that Is a very desirable 
point because an unusual heading attracts 
attention to the advertisement and this is 
very desirable because if an advertisement 
Is not seen and read by as many people as 
it might be. it falls short of its purpose, hut 
after you have attracted attention by your 
head -line, your copy must be logical and 
convincing or the reader is only amused and 
not led to take any definite and favoiable 
action. 

It is possible to have a heading w’hich 
is unusual and striking but at the same time 
not undignified or ridiculous. 

A good way to do when you are writing an 
ad. is to sit down and think what you have 
to advertise and then Imagine that you are 
writing a letter to a personal friend who 
you think could advantageously use the ser- 
vice you have to offer, and then write just as 
strongly, convincingly and sensibly as you 
can. The first draft of your ad. will be too 
long but you can cut it dowm by striking 
out an unnecessary w’ord here or by con- 
densing a sentence there. It would be a 
good idea for you to study a good book on 
rhetoric and also to keep your eyes open in 
regard to advertising in general. Study the 
advertisements in the pood magazines as 
they are the best advertising that is now be- 
ing done. 



We reckon this Georgia burglar has been 
robbing a battleship. He’s got a search- 
light and a 13-inch gun, anyway. If that’s 




Look Out There! 



the way the housebreakers go after them 
down that way the bank does right to call 
attention to its burglar-proof vaults in the 
most strenuous maimer. 
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AN EXCELLENT BOOKLET. 

How the National City Bank of New Rochelle 
Celebrated an Anniversar . 

T iie national city bank, of 

New Rochelle, N. Y., recently cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of its estab- 
lishment and the incorporation of the city 



The introduction reads as follows: 

In the same year that New Rochelle be- 
came a city, the National City Bank offered 
its services to the community. 

Now that both city and bank are cele- 
brating their tenth anniversary, it seems 
appropriate that a condensed record of their 
remarkable development should be made in 





Scenes from the Historical Water Pageant at New Rochelle, June 12th, 1919. 
Arrival of the Huguenot Ship in New Rochelle Harbor, 1688. 



by getting out a lnnd some booklet, three 
cuts from which nr? reproduced herewith. 

The booklet is handsomely printed, illus- 
trated and bound. It consists of tit pages 
of historical and statistical matter, l>earing 
upon the subject indicated by the title of 
the booklet, “Modern New Rochelle and the 
National City Bank.” 



permanent form, both for the present inter- 
est of sueh a record, and for its possible 
future usefulness. 

The National City Bank therefore presents 
this volume to its patrons, with sincere ap- 
preciation of the part they have performed 
in the history of its own gratifying progress. 

The booklet has articles contributed by 
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l Note Issued by the Old Bank of New Rochelle. Reproduced by Courtesy of William W. Bissell, Esq- 

President of the New Rochelle Trust Co. 



the chief executives of three city adminis- 
trations. 

Henry M. Lester, president of the bank, 
has given a copy to each of the public 
school teachers in New Rochelle. The 
booklet is greatly prized on account of its 
historical matter. He will be pleased to 
send a copy to anyone interested. 



HOLIDAY ADVERTISING. 

Now is the time for Christmas and New 
Year’s Copy. 

W E are reproducing a few samples of 
last year’s holiday advertising, in 
order to give our readers a few 
thought starters for their own Christmas 
and New Year's ads. 



Last New . Year’s the Royal Bank of 
Canada sent out a neat little folder with 
this simple greeting: 

The General Manager and Staff of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, Head Office, Mon- 
treal, Extend Hearty Greetings. 



Ed. T. Kearney of the Bank of Dakota 
County, Jackson, Neb., sent out Christmas 
and New Year’s letters as follows: 

Christmas. 

To Our Good Friends: 

Just a word of Christmas cheer — to the 
best customers on earth — bar none. 

“The Bank that ALWAYS treats you 
RIGHT” is closing the best of the tw r enty- 
three long, pleasant, profitable years spent In 
Jackson. 

Its business increases yearly — in all lines. 



Deposits now are nearly $10,000 more than 
one year ago. 

It keeps getting new customers, and loses 
no old ones. Once a customer, always a 
customer here. 

It is learning more about good banking 
each year — how to treat you better. 

It has unequalled facilities for caring for 
your business RIGHT. Kearney methods and 
inventions that make easier and safer our 
dealings for both. 

It guarantees to one and all these things: 

Everything in banking and Insurance that 
you can get anywhere at as low or lower 
rates. 

Absolutely safety for your deposits here. 
“As safe as a Government Bond,” means 
just that. Reason? Loaning to farmers 
almost exclusively (safest borrowers on 
earth), less than $50 losses since starting, 
ample capital, surplus and backing, and the 
“know how” that comes only with age, ex- 
perience and success. 

Always here— the promptness, accuracy 
and courtesy you like to receive. Things 
done by us are done quickly, done pleas- 
antly and done RIGHT. 

Just know that whether you have business 
or not, we are always glad to see you enter 
our door. The writer’s one aim in life is to 
give the people of Dakota County a GOOD 
bank, one they can be proud of, receive the 
best treatment in. and fully recommend to 
their friends. (We get our new customers 
from the “say so” of pleased customers. May 
we count YOU as one?) 

To you then our grateful thanks for your 
many kindnesses, for the good words you 
say, for the new customers you send, and 
from the heart, earnest wishes for you and 
for yours — a Merry Christmas, a Happy New 
Year, with many joyous returns of the days. 

An ’09 Calendar and purse are here for 
our customers. A purse that will never be 
empty, if you deposit your savings here. 
Four per cent. Interest paid on time de- 
posits. 

Faithfully yours, 

ED. T. KEARNEY. 
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Harbor of New Rochelle, Landing Place of the Huguenots in 1688. 
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New Years. 



To Our Friends: 

A happy and prosperous New Year— to you 
and yours. Now is the time, when one feels 
like wiping the slate clean— and beginning 
all over again. Let’s you and I do that. If 
we have a grudge against any living being— 
forget it— ’tis not worth bothering about. 
If we’ve and bad habit or habits (and we 
all have) wipe them from the slate of our 
manhood and womanhood. If our business 
has not prospered during 190S — dig in HARD 
and make 1909 the banner year. In short — 
take off the dirty old mantle that clings to 
all frail mortal men, and don the brand new 
— spotless — shining cloak EVERYBODY can 
wear in 1909. If they but choose. Here in 
good old Dakota County, where bountiful 
crops await all who sow and cultivate and 
reap, where social business, even political 
life is nearly all one could wish for, where 
church and school offer every opportunity 
for man and child to be better and wiser — 
here where health and w r ealth and happiness 
abound, should there be many happy hearts, 
this bright New’ Year. 

Resolve — one and all — to do better during 
1909 than you did in 1908 — better for yourself 
—for your family — for your friends— for the 
poor and needy — for all humanity. Let Jan. 
1, 1910, unfurl a glorious record— so you can 



truly say “I have just closed the best year 
of my life.” Here’s hoping we can ALL 
truly say that. 

Gratefully yours, 

“The Bank that ALWAYS treats you 
RIGHT.” 

, Bank of Dakota County, 

Jan. 1, 1909. 

Jackson, Nebraska. 

ADVERTISING WISDOM. 

A DVERTISING does not jerk — It 
pulls. It begins very gently at first, 
but the pull is steady. It increases 
day by day and year by year until it 
exerts an irresistible power . — John IVana- 
mokcr. 



Bankers were a long time in learning 
and appreciating the value of the earning 
capacity of printers’ ink. Formerly it was 
“undignified” for a bank to advertise. It 
was against the code of banking ethics. 
Now advertising is recognized as a part of 
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the bank's necessary business equipment. 
The bank has something to sell. It has a 
merchantable commodity to offer to the 
public. It has its integrity and its finan- 
cial soundness. Banks are no longer hiding 
their light under a bushel. They are telling 
people about themselves, as they should do. 
— //. S. XVitham, Atlanta , Oa. 



Between salesmanship and advertising is 
the closest relationship known. Closer than 
a team under a single yoke; closer than 
friends, closer than brothers; yes, it is 
closer than man and wife, because there 
cannot be any separation or divorce. 
Even’ salesman is an advertiser, and every 
ad. is a salesman. Advertising is sales- 
manship plus publicity; salesmanship is 
advertising plus getting the order signed. 

It is like a chemical compound which 
contains the other and is itself the thing 
contained. 

Nitrogen or glycerine are each wonderful 
explosives, but when combined the most 
powerful explosive known. The same with 
salesmanship and advertising; each is a 
power alone, but when combined the effects 
arc tremendous. It takes knowledge to mix 
them and nerve to touch them off, but the 
results are worth while. When you get 
down to this thing of advertising or sales- 
manship — because I treat them together — 
bear in mind that the sale does not take 
place in the man’s pocketbook; it does not 
take place in a man’s orderbook; the sale 
first takes place in the man’s mind . — Hugh 
Chalmers, Detroit, Mich. 

SOME GOOD BOOKLETS. 

T HE BANKERS’ TRUST COMPANY 
of Houston, Tex., has issued a splen- 
did booklet on trust company service 
entitled, “We Attend to Other People’s 
Business.” The book is well printed in 
two colors. The points it takes up are: 
Service, Legal Department, Collections, 
Loans, Executor, Court Trustee, Real Es- 
tate Department, Agent, Investment Ad- 
ministrator, Gold Debenture Certificates, 
Escrow, Money on Deposit, Auditing by 
Expert Certified Public Accountant, Money 
Orders, Guardian, Registrar, Fiscal Agent, 
Trustee, Transfer Agent, Assignee and Re- 
ceiver, Insurance, Abstracts and Titles, 
Attorney in Fact. 



“The Right Spot” is the title of a good 
leaflet issued by the Bank for Savings in 
Seattle. The point to the title is explained 
by this paragraph: 

We are In the RIGHT SPOT in this loca- 
tion. It Is the centre of the retail business 
district, therefore the centre of attraction 
for the wage-earners of tnis city. We want 



to be where we can be easily found by those 
who wish to put their savings in the RIGHT 
SPOT and deposit with a bank whose busi- 
ness is SAVINGS ONLY. 



The anniversary number of the “Pro- 
gressive Banker,” issued by the employes 
of the City Bank and Trust Company of 
Mobile, Ala., last month, was a particularly 
handsome one. It commemorated the tenth 
anniversary of the institution, which now 
has deposits amounting to $5,742,759.34. 
The booklet is illustrated with pictures of 
the officers and employes, the building, etc. 
It likewise contains historical matter and a 
description of the bank’s facilities. 

AN ACROSTIC AD. 

T O those interested in acrostic advertis- 
ing we commend the following used 
on its envelopes by the Chehalis 
County Bank, Aberdeen, Wash.: 

ABERDEEN! 

On Grays Harbor 
Population 18,000 
Pay Roll $18,500 per day 
Ocean Transportation 
Rail Transportation " 

Terminal Freight Rates 
Unexcelled Schools 
No Better Climate 
Industrial Centre 

Timber, Agriculture, Manufacturing 
Your Opportunity is Here — Write Us. 

GOOD BOOKS FOR ADVERTISERS, 

44TTOW to Write a Business Letter” 
11 is the title of a good book by 
Charles R. Wiers, who is chief 
correspondent of one of the largest mail 
order houses in the United States. In this 
book he explains the methods by which the 
successful professional letter-writer works — 
how he digs out the points to be met, how 
he develops them, how he frames up the 
letter plan. 

The model letters reproduced are very 
valuable for any students of correspond- 
ence or advertising, as these two branches 
of business are closely allied. 

In the 155 pages of this book are thou- 
sands of good suggestions. Every man 
who writes letters or employs correspond- 
ents can profit by a study of this book. 
The price is one dollar. The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company will have it forwarded to 
any address on receipt of the price. 



Ross D. Breniser of Philadelphia has 
prepared under the title of “Thirty Years 
of Mail Order Trading” a series of ten 
lectures upon the history’, science and skill 
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displayed in the mail order business within 
a quarter century. They are not published 
in book form, but in separable sheets, so 
that they can be more easily kept up to 
date. The course is like that of a corre- 
spondence school in some respects. The 
mail order business is one of the most im- 



portant features of advertising. Any man 
who is looking for real information on the 
mail order business will find it in this in- 
teresting course, which tells a great deal 
about mail order methods, ideas and plans. 
The price for the complete set of lectures 
is $5.00. 






HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



A S part of its follow up a prominent 
trust company in New York, sends 
out on behalf of its bond depart- 
ment a reply post card requesting informa- 
tion as follows: 

Municipality 

Amount of Bonds Contemplated during 1909.. 

Amount of each Bond 

Purpose of Issue 

Date of Bonds Due 



Sale to take place about 

Fiscal Officer 

Attorney for Municipality 

Information furnished by 

A southern loan and trust company uses 
this reply blank as one of its enclosures: 

Gentlemen: — Find herewith $ , with 

which I wish to open an account with your 
bank to draw Interest. Please send pass 
book to the following address: 

Name 

R. F. D. or Street 

Post Office 

State 



Send what you have. Remember money 
deposited here is protected by our guarantee. 
If you don’t like the plan let us know and 
the money will be returned. 



The Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, has issued a unique booklet calling 
attention to the remarkable progress of the 
bank to the position it occupies to-day 
among Chicago financial institutions. The 
flap of the booklet is in the form of a 
depositors’ account book, folding over a 
design representing the portico of the bank 
building, with the familiar quotation “The 
bank behind the book.” 

The book contains a valuable three per 
cent, interest table. 



The First Penny Savings Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., advertises for loans, as follows: 

We shall be pleased to receive applica- 
tions for first mortgage loans upon improved 
real estate within the city limits. When- 
ever you have any to offer, prompt attention 
will be given. 
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One of the pieces of advertising matter 
used by the Citizens Savings & Trust Co., 
Cleveland, O., is a folder called, “A Record 
of Growth.” It reads: 

The Citizens Savings & Trust Company of 
Cleveland, O., respectfully invites your at- 
tention to the record of substantial growth 
made by the bank during the past year. 
DEPOSITS. 

July 1, 1909 $39,944,738.98 

July 1, 1908 34,844,731.81 



Gain $5,100,007.17 

The esteem in which this bank is held by 
the public is a direct result of its financial 
strength and the fact that it combines large 
capital and surplus with those principles of 
safe management which place banking upon 
a safe foundation. 

The Chase State Bank of Faribault, 
Minn., sends out a good illustrated booklet 
telling about Faribault. 

The Dollar Savings Bank of Bellaire, O., 
gives some good talking points on a card, 
thus: 

THE DOLLAR. SAVINGS BANK 
Bellaire, Ohio, 

Has been organized twenty years. 

Has paid a dividend every year. 

Has a Capital and Surplus of $110,000. 

Has earned a Surplus of $€0,000. 

Has paid its Stockholders in dividends more 
than $50,000. 

Has never had a severe loss ol any kind. 
Has nearly 2,500 customers on its books. 
Has a Board of Directors chat directs 
Has all its notes and securities passed upon 
by an Executive Committee. 

Has deposits of the people amounting to 
more than $600,000. 

Has the welfare of its customers at heart 
and looks after the small depositor. 

Has all its employes bonded and its funds 
insured against a day-light hold-up or 
burglary. 

Has always made a specialty of loans to the 
worthy middle class. 

Has its books audited by a competent Audit 
Company. 

Has its notes and securities audited period- 
ically by a committee or its directors. 
Owns the building it occupies and the proo- 
erty known as the Gorby corner, 32d 
and Belmont streets, and solicits the 
accounts of growing young business 
men as well as all persons of good 
standing. 



The Germantown Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., issued a good illustrated booklet in 
connection with its recent twentieth anni- 
versary. The record of the institution's 
growth in recent years is as follows: 







Assets Trust Funds 






Not including 


Kept 


Y^ear. 


Deposits. 


Trust Funds. 


separate. 


1894 


$703,937 


$1,052,962 


$228,424 


1899 


1,828,097 


2.277,841 


2,154,572 


1904 


3,147,606 


4.288,316 


2,433,795 


1909 


4,191,927.62 


5,529,685.42 


5.010.147.53 




Geography and History. 



The Northern Trust Company Bank, of 
Chicago, features a special department as 
follows : 

In this bank EVERYBODY is made to feel 
at home. The officers are always accessible, 
ready and glad to give careful attention to 
anybody’s needs — however small. 

A special consulting bureau has been es- 
tablished, in charge of a competent man, to 
whom any person may apply for dependable 
information and counsel regarding the care 
and investing of money. The services of 
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MELLON NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURGH 

STATEMENT OP CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OP BUSINESS SEPTEMBER 1ST, 190* 


RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts • $22,009,325.31 
Overdrafts, secured 
and unsecured . . ^UU.*I 

U. S. Bonds to secure , m 

circulation . . . 3,050,000.00 

400.000.00 

U '. a 28.650.00 

Bonds, securities, etc. 10,626,677.15 

Due from national , .. 

banks(MtnMrrti|Mti) 1, 11/, 001.41 

Due from state banks ,, 

and bankers . *. . . 620,630.66 

Due from approved 
reserve agents . 4,251 ,077.32 

Checks and other cash _ 

items 1,309.38 

Exchanges for clearing ™ 

house 641,156.98 

Bills of other national ^ 

banks . 225,315.00 

Fractional paper cur- 
rency, nickels and IAACi 

cents 21,100.54 

Lawful mooey reserve 
in bank, viz: 

Ihurf, S3.M6453.50 

4,192,263.50 

Redemption fund with 
U. S. Treasurer (5% _ A 

circulation) 152,497.50 

Due from U. S. Treas- 
urer other than 5% 

redemption fund . 103,500.00 

Unearned discount • 1,938.66 

Total $47,443,363.82 




LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock paid in $4,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund .... 2,600,000.00 

Undivided profits, less 

* nd 232,496.09 

Natioaal bank notes ___ 

outstanding 2,923,797.50 

Due to other natioaal 

banks 10,708,048.43 

Due to state banks and . 

bankers 1,774,701.89 

Due to trust companies 

and savings banks . 4,902,946.94 

Individual deposits ___ 1AA ^ 

subject to check . . 15,985,109.64 

Sayings deposits . . . 2,767,534.13 

Time certificates of 

deposit 720,875.69 

Certified Cheeks . . 4,477.50 

Cashier's checks out- __ JAA 

standing 50,450.65 

United States deposits 90,283.01 

I bS*S5to. S : *“*■ 309,716.99 

!°: er ' ,, .“ 99,162.48 

Reserve for taxes . . 30,962.88 

F SS£ B i n * #,El - 242.800.00 

Total $47,443,363.82 



A Clear Statement of a Strong: Bank. 



this bureau are freely offered to "fOU, 
whether a customer of this bank or not. 
You Incur no obligation whatever. 



The First National Bank of Englewood, 
Chicago, for some of its correspondence 
uses a combination letter head and state- 
ment folder — letter head and typewritten 
letter on one sheet and the printed state- 
ment on another. E. M. Phillips of this 
bank writes us: 

You are no doubt aware of the practice 
followed by a large rummer of banks of 
sending out letters to patrons who have dis- 
continued their business relations. We are 
enclosing herewith a sample of the letter 
used by this bank, w r hich we would be 
pleased to have you present to your readers 
for criticism, if desirable. 

The letter is as follow’s: 

It is with a sense of regret that we note 
the recent discontinuance of your account 
in our Commercial Department. Should its 
termination, by chance, have been occas- 
ioned by a lack of due courtesy on the part 
of any of our employes, we trust that you 
will not delay In advising us. 



We appreciate in proper measure your past 
consideration and confidence. We want the 
First National Bank of Englewood to con- 
tinue uppermost in your esteemed opinion 
and good-will. Should you find it convenient 
to renew business relations with us we as- 
sure you that your interests wdll ever re- 
ceive our vigilant care, and your desires our 
prompt attention. 

Yours respectfully, 

V. E. NICHOLS, Cashier. 

This is a difficult problem to meet — how 
to handle a depositor who wants to with- 
draw. This courteous note could certainly 
do no harm and undoubtedly would do 
good, directly or indirectly. 



The Bank of Palm Beach, Fla., is a new 
institution. It recently acknowledged pop- 
ular support by publishing this ad.: 

The support given the new bank has been 
splendid. In no spirit of vainglorying do we 
say this but rather to acknowiedge our ap- 
preciation. It is not the mere act of re- 
ceiving so many dollars for deposit — but the 
evidence behind the deposit that we are 
strong in the confidence of the public: This 

is especially gratifying to us. 
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CHICAGO BANK FAVORS THE CENTRAL BANK 

IDEA. 



A CIRCULAR issued by the National 
City Bank of Chicago advocates the 
establishment of a central bank of 
issue. It says: 

The creation of a central bank of issue as 
.a cure for the defects of our financial system 
is of such importance that a brief review of 
the proposition may be of interest to our 
•clients: 

The business of banking is probably as 
sound in this country as in any other. Our 
individual banks are, as a rule, prudently, 
honestly and capably managed. During nor- 
mal times they deserve and enjoy the confi- 
dence of the public which they efficiently 
serve. Yet only two years ago they practi- 
cally suspended because the system— that is 
the relation of one bank to all the others — 
had collapsed. This occurred while there 
was more gold in the country than existed in 
several of the other leading commercial na- 
tions combined, and while nearly all of the 
twenty or more thousand banks in the 
United States were sound, solvent and in 
normal condition. With over $900,000,000 of 
goUl in the United States Treasury and sev- 
eral hundred millions more in the country, 
we imported at great cost about $100,000,000 
chiefly from the coffers of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which itself only held $165,000,000. 

The loss on investments and to general 
business by such a panic as that of 1907 is 
beyond computation. When we consider that 
we have had several such panics within the 
memory of living men, and that other and 
poorer countries possess the means of avoid- 
ing such conditions, we naturally ask what 
is wrong or lacking in our financial system as 
compared to theirs? 

In times of trouble our reserves scatter. 
Theirs are massed. Our currency is rigid 
and cannot be quickly expanded to meet an 
emergency. Their currency is capable of 
instantaneous expansion. Our chief gold re- 
serves are in the United States Treasury un- 
available as a basis for such expansion. 
Their reserves are in great central banks — 
immediately available for currency expan- 
sion. Besides, under our national banking 
system, a bank in a non-reserve city -with 
■deposits of, say $1,000,000, keeps six per 
cent, or $60,000 in its own vault, and nine per 
■cent, or $90,000, to its credit with a reserve 
•city bank. In the reserve city bank, how- 
ever, the $90,000 is merely a deposit against 
which it keeps an actual reserve of about 
$20,000. When trouble comes, therefore, and 
the bank in the non-reserve city decides to 



increase its cash reserves from six to eight 
per cent, it calls upon Its reserve agent for 
$20,000 cash, and when the reserve city bank 
has forwarded that amount, it has parted 
with all the actual reserve It has belonging 
to the non-reserve city bank, and it still has 
a deposit liability on its books of $70,000 
against which it holds no reserve whatever. 

As it is a very, natural and prudent thing 
for banks in non-reserve cities to increase 
their cash reserves by at least two per cent, 
when trouble threatens, nearly all try to do 
so at the same time, and the result is that 
the threatened trouble becomes a reality. 
In short, when financial trouble threatens in 
any other great country the system provides 
relief and the danger is avoided, whereas, 
unfortunately, with us every step we take 
Increases the trouble and helps it along until 
It Is beyond control. 

Financial stringency existed In all the 
leading countries in 1907. Suspension of 
specie payments and actual panic occurred 
only in the United States. They stopped 
abruptly at our borders, and Canada and 
even Mexico knew nothing of them. Mani- 
festly, we need something! There is little 
difference of opinion on that score. But 
when we begin to discuss the remedy we 
have a wide divergence of views. 

Many favor asset or credit currency similar 
to that prevailing In Canada. The Canadian 
system of asset currency is excellent when 
joined to the branch banking system. But 
it Is felt that it would be almost impossible 
to apply it to a system containing thousands 
of individual banks. The difficulty is that of 
providing adequate redemption facilities, 
without which the danger of currency in- 
flation could scarcely be avoided. Several 
schemes to meet this difficulty have been 
suggested, but the best of tnem seem rather 
unwieldy. 

The proposal which seems to be gaining 
most ground is to establish a great semi- 
government bank to be added to our present 
system. To this bank would be transferred 
at once the Government deposits now in na- 
tional banks, and later a large part of the 
reserves of the banks in the central reserve, 
and possibly also the reserve cities. Like 
everything else, the bank would have to be 
an evoliftion. Years would pass before it 
would work into Its proper position and ex- 
ercise its full powers. Gradually, it is hoped, 
the United States Treasury could be done 
away with, and the Government taken out 
of the banking business. Then all Govern- 
ment funds would be deposited with the cen- 
tral bank. Its branches would take the place 
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of our sub-treasuries. It would be a bank of 
banks, where other banks could rediscount 
their bills, or borrow on securities, receiving 
therefor currency to be issued by the central 
bank. This currency would be partly se- 
cured by a gold reserve and partly by the 
general assets of the bank. 

If the $900,000,000 gold in the United States 
Treasury in 1907, held against an equal 
amount of notes, had been m a central bank 
it would have formed a sufficient basis for 
the issue of an additional $900,000,000 of cur- 
rency, for fifty per cent, reserve against cur- 
rency would be ample. For such additional 
issue the central bank would, of course, re- 
ceive acceptable banking assets. A far 
smaller amount, however, than $900,000,000 
would have averted the panic. It seems 
clear that such an institution would provide 
the elasticity to our currency which we so 
much need, not only in times of stress, but 
every crop-moving season. 

There are many details which would re- 
quire careful study, but to many competent 
to judge, the central bank idea seems to be 
the correct solution of the difficulty. The 
fact that all the other important countries 
of the world have adopted it ought to give 
it weight. Even little Switzerland came to 
it four years ago, and Japan, after adopting 
a system copied from* ours, has established 
a central bank patterned after the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. 

There seems some danger that the bank 
would not pay unless it entered into compe- 
tition with existing banks for regular com- 
mercial business; but we must remember 
that central banks are not expected to earn 
large dividends. 

We predict a long canvpaign of discussion 
before the right course appears clear to the 
American people; but It seems to us that 
the arguments advanced for a central bank 
are well worthy of the most earnest study. 



A WORD OF WARNING ON IN- 
CREASED GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES. 

B F. YOAKUM, chairman of the board 
• of directors of the Frisco-Rock 
Island system, had occasion recent- 
ly to warn the people of Texas against 
extravagance of the national government. 
In an address at Dallas Mr. Yoakum said 
that the same business rules that govern 
railroad operations should be adopted by 
the government's administrative forces. He 
spoke further as follows: 

If these business methods were applied to 
the Government, cutting off useless and con- 
stantly Increasing expenses, this Government 
could be run as cheaply as it was at the 
commencement of the Spanish war, since 
which time the annual operating expenses 
have increased $300,000,000. The public 
Treasury is being drained until the Govern- 
ment is now issuing bonds to pay expenses 
and devising new methods of taxation. 

I believe in fair and equitable taxation, be 



it inheritance, income, or otherwise, but I 
believe in keeping our tax money at home for 
good roads and State purposes, rather than 
sending it to Washington to add to the ex- 
travagance fund of the Federal Government, 
the necessity for which is increasing with 
alarming rapidity. 

Increasing Governmental expenses and 
political and military extravagance are lead- 
ing us to the condition of foreign nations. 
Every farmer is interested in correcting this, 
and if every farmer w r ould write to his Rep- 
resentative In Congress to encourage devel- 
opment and discourage extravagance, no 
more effective or better work could be ac- 
complished. 

The number of Government employes is 
Increasing more than four times as rapidly 
as the number of farmers. If the same ratio 
of increase continues, It will be but a few 
generations until we have as many Govern- 
ment employes as farmers. 

The manufacturers are organized, trans- 
portation is organized, the bankers have a 
systematic method of handling their busi- 
ness. The producers of the raw agricultural 
material (the annual production of which 
amounts to eight billion dollars, cotton alone 
approximating six hundred million dollars) 
are not working under a systematic organi- 
zation through which they can co-operate to 
their best advantage. 



ANOTHER CENTRAL BANK PLAN. 

A J. FRAME, president of the Wau- 
• kesha (Wis.) National Bank, and 
a well-known student of banking 
in an address before the Twilight Club of 
Appleton, Wis., outlined his plan for a 
central bank as follows: 

I believe the destruction of the great 
United States bank in 1830 by Andrew Jack- 
son a justifiable act, because that bank with 
its branch system was monopolizing the 
whole banking functions in too large a de- 
gree and w T as a menace to the independent 
banks of the country. 

Why not adopt the world’s proved best 
method (barring the branch banking feature 
as entirely unnecessary and which wdll not 
be tolerated in the United States) to wit: 
First, capital, say $100,000,000; second, own- 
ership: to popularize the measure, take vol- 
untary subscriptions of national and state 
banks of the country in sums not less than 
five per cent, nor more than ten per cent, of 
the capital of each. Any stock not taken 
voluntarily by banks should then be offered 
to the public, but in no case should any bank 
or individual acquire or hold in excess of 
$250,000 (or less if thought best), of such 
stock in order to prevent monopolistic con- 
trol. I see no reason for the government to- 
contribute, because without it political inter- 
ference would be practically eliminated. 

SUGGESTION FOR CONTROL. 

To what extent should the government 
control? An honorary board of twenty-five 
directors, without pay, except for expense* 
and $10 to $25 per day attending quarterly or 
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semi-annual meetings. Six to go out each 
year, thus making service four years each. 
The Secretary of the Treasury to be the 
twenty-fifth. Directors to elect the presi- 
dent, vice-presidents and active heads for 
terms of not less than ten years each, pre- 
ferably for life. Other officials, etc., ap- 
pointed in the usual manner. No officer or 
director to be eligible who has not actively 
served at least ten years as an officer or 
director in a national or state bank in the 
United States. The twenty-four directors to 
be elected as follows: At each annual State 
Bankers' Association convention, a nomina- 
tion of one director should be made on a 
majority vote as cast by its stockholders in 
the state, either in person or by proxy. All 
nominations to be listed by the reserve bank 
and mailed to each stockholder of record, 
thirty days in advance of the annual meet- 
ing. The six having the highest number of 
votes cast to be elected. Politics would thus 
be fully eliminated. The Comptroller of the 
Currency to have the same supervision as 
over national banks. 

PAY NO INTEREST. 

If it is thought best not to abolish the 
present United States Treasury system 
(probably an Impolitic thing to attempt to 
do) then have all the surplus funds of the 
Government, in excess of daily normal re- 
quirements, deposited in the national reserve 
bank. Banks desiring may open accounts. 
The three central reserve city banks might 
also deposit up to 12% per cent, or one-half 
their required cash reserves. All to be 
counted as reserves under the present law, 
but no Interest should be paid on deposits of 
any nature, thus practically eliminating com- 
petition with existing banks. The bank 
should have the right to Issue $100,000,000 of 
untaxed notes, and excess to pay five per 
cent, therefore on conditions similar to the 
Imperial Bank of Germany. 

That existing banking privileges be not 
disturbed, I see no reason why the reserve 
bank should not purchase and hold its full 
capital and surplus, also part of its untaxed 
currency issues In United States, state, 
county or city bonds, and only use its de- 
posits in generous reserves and the balance 
loaned on quickly convertible paper. Then 
for the elastic problem the untaxed currency 
could be used to move the crops and the 
taxed for times of abnormal pressure. The 
repayment of extra loans made by the re- 
serve bank to relieve pressure, in reserve 
bank or other notes, would effectively and 
automatically impound excessive issues with- 
out any expensive redemption machinery 
whatever, thus preventing inflation and its 
concomitant evil, the exportation of gold 
under the Gresham law. 

A “surplus fund" should be gradually ac- 
cumulated up to 20 per cent, of capital and 
semi-annual dividends declared. One-half 
of the excess over four per cent, dividends 
should be paid into the United States Treas- 
ury. until six per cent. Is paid to stockhold- 
ers, then all excess profits should be con- 



verted into the United States Treasury. 
Such government profits to be in lieu of any 
taxation upon the bank. 

These conditions would ensure dividends 
and government profits practically from the 
start. Then let us at once commence cor- 
rection of economic evils that have crept 
stealthily upon us, by first retiring the 
greenbacks. 



TEXAS BANKS. 

Deposits More Than Double in Six Years- Re- 
covery from Depression of 1907. 

P ERHAPS there was no state whose 
banking facilities were more hard hit 
by the panic of 1907 than Texas, but 
it is apparent that that state has not only 
recovered the lost ground, but its banks 
make a considerably better representation 
to-day than two years ago. On Sept. 1 last* 
Texas had increased the number of na- 
tional and state banking institutions by 217 
more than in August, 1907, with $8,916,900 
more capital and $4,177,268 more surplus 
and undivided profits. 

The deposits in the banks of Texas had 
diminished $25,081,106 by the December fol- 
lowing the panic, and by July, 1908, were 
$38,985,978 less than at the end of August, 
1907; but after July, 1908, deposits started 
on the upgrade and reached the high water 
mark of $224,602,519 by Feb. 5, 1909, or 
a gain of $72,074,135. Each subsequent 
statement, however, has shown a falling off 
in deposits, the difference by Sept 1 being 
$18,852,93 5, but with a total of $204,749,584 
and a net gain in two years of $13,235,222 
over the ante-panic period. 

Loans and discounts show the contrac- 
tion that began concurrently with the fall- 
ing off of deposits after the panic — the 
reduction in loans having aggregated 
$33,647,028 down to May, 1908, since which 
latter period the banks uninterruptedly in- 
creased their loans by $49,695,709 up to 
September 1, aggregating $204,129,521 on 
that date, or $16,048,681 more than before 
the panic. 

The banking capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits in November, 1903, amounted 
to $44,558,769, while on September 1, 1909, 
these items had increased to $86,843,183. 
In six years the total deposits in Texas 
banks have more than doubled. In 1903 they 
were $105,532,789, while by the statements 
for February 5, this year, the total deposits 
in Texas banks were $224,602,519. 
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An Artistic Interior of the Commercial National Bank of Madison. Wis., and worthy of a place in the “ Modern Banks " Department. It was designed 

and executed by the old reliable house of A. H. Andrews & Co., of Chicago. 




MODERN FINANCIAL INSTTRITIONS 




A TYPICAL NEW YORK BANKING FIRM. 

T HE BANKERS MAGAZINE pre- All departments are run with the ut- 
sents this month some especially fine most precision. No matter how large a 
interior illustrations of the banking business is being done, there is no con- 
house of J. S. Bache & Company and some fusion, the plant being designed to handle 

remarkably good photographs of the mem- the maximum volume of orders. During 



Exterior of Banking Rooms. 




bers of the firm and important men asso- 
ciated with them. 

This firm is of long standing and one of 
the strongest and most conservative in the 
“Street/* In addition to these two ele- 
ments of strength and conservatism, the 
efficiency of service in this great house is 
another reason for the tremendous growth 
of its business. 



the big markets of recent years, a record 
of nearly £00,000 shares of stock bought 
and sold in one day, stands to the credit 
of this firm. One house handling such 
enormous transactions must be broadly 
equipped in the way of ample capital and 
modern operating equipment. 

In addition to its Stock Exchange busi- 
ness, the firm in its banking department, 
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The Customers’ Room. 
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undertakes large operations of a conser- 
vative character in the financial railroad 
world. 

The most recent of these was the conduct 
of the procedure by means of which the 
control of the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
was turned over to the Canadian Pacific 
through its subsidiary line, the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Sainte Marie Railroad. 




Jules S. Bache 

This operation was carried on successful- 
ly, resulting in placing the Wisconsin 
Central practically as a subsidiary to the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific, to the 
benefit of the latter, and also with satis- 
factory and profitable results to the stock- 
holders, both common and preferred, of the 
Wisconsin Central Railroad. 

The New Yobk Offices. 

The New York offices of the firm occupy 
about 15,000 square feet of space, on the 
first floor of 42 Broadway, extending 
through from Broadway to New street. 

At the left of the entrance, overlooking 
Broadway, and slightly elevated, stand the 
partners’ desks and the private office of 
the senior head. Immediately opening into 
the lobby is a reception room, to the right 
of which is located the bond department. 
From here a passage leads to the rear of 



the main floor where the banking and other 
departments are located. These are also 
accessible from the public lobby und ele- 
vators, which makes it unnecessary to pass 
through the reception room and passage. 

The illustrations show these various 
working departments, including the por- 
tion set aside for the manager and his 
assistants, the foreign exchange depart- 
ment, the cashier’s department, the invest- 
ment department, the margin department, 
bookkeepers’ department, etc., etc. 

Odder and Wire Department. 

One of the most interesting of these 
various divisions of the business is the 
order and wire department. This occupies 
a space probably thirty feet square, with 
glass partitions extending to the ceiling. 




William J. Wollman. 



Thus is subdued the noise from the many 
telegraph instruments within. 

This department is the heart of the 
business. Its main feature, the order desk, 
is arranged in the form of a great horse- 
shoe, with six order clerks inside the en- 
closure, and ten telegraph operators out- 
side, so that all face each other. The 
order clerks stand while they work and 
have before them “Buy” and “Sell” sheets, 
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Leopold S. Bache. 



Samuel S. Hessberg, Resident Partner at Albany 
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Hubert A. Hensley, General Manager. 



Theodore Bernstein, Cashier. 




Frank J. Murphy, Manager Order and Wire 
Department. 



William C. Cornwell, Editor Weekly Financial 
Review. 
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arranged with alphabetical divisions. No 
verbal orders are accepted, everything be- 
ing written out on an order blank if from 
the customer’s office, or upon a telegraph 
blank if it comes over the wire. Each 
order is time-stamped when received, and 
again when executed. In case of delay, 
error or dispute, this method has proved 
invaluable in fixing responsibilities. There 



every important city in the United States. 
From these wires the bulk of the business 
originates. Consider the magnitude of a 
day’s trading involving 200,000 shares of 
stock, bales of cotton running into the 
hundred thousands, and grain into the 
milion bushels, and you will gain a slight 
idea of the enormous strain put upon this 
department in the days of big transactions. 




The Wire Room. 



are three private telephones direct from 
this order desk to the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and others to the 
Cotton, Produce and Coffee Exchanges. All 
orders for 100 share lots or over, as well 
as cancellations and changes are sent over 
one telephone wire to the Stock Exchange. 
All reports of executions, etc., are re- 
ceived from that floor over another in- 
strument. The third telephone is for odd 
lots. 

From the telegraph tables radiate one of 
the most extensive private wire systems in 
this country — a system whose arms supple- 
mented by other private wire connections 
reach out for business from one c-'ast to 
the other. North and East, West and South, 
for the firm has branch offices, correspon- 
dents, or wire connections, in practically 



The Weekly Financial Review. 



Correspondence in the Investment depart- 
ment is carried on with clients in all parts 
of the country and in many foreign coun- 
tries, and to each of these is sent regularly 
the Weekly Financial Review, which has be- 
come one of the best known and widely 
quoted authorities in its field. The follow- 
ing description of this issue from a lead- 
ing paper is of interest: 

The Bache ‘Weekly Financial Review’ is 
known all over the United States wherever 
people are interested in the financial situa- 
tion. Its four small pages have probably 
contained each week for the last two years 
more wisdom, common sense, and intelli- 
gent conclusion as to the significance of cur- 
rent happenings in the world of money and 
business than any other publication of its 
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size and scope. It is written in a style con- 
veying: straightforward statement combined 
with picturesque farms of expression which 
at times become graphically poetical. Its 
ideas and opinions are expressed in the 
fewest possible words with sentences shorn 
of all unnecessary verbiage. This has given 
it an interest which has held the attention 
of all classes of business people, even those 
who ordinarily avoid financial articles be- 
cause they are bored by them. The ‘Review’ 
treats the situation from the standpoint of 



cial matters and practical information bear- 
ing on the investment situation have made 
the firm of J. S. Bache & Co. everywhere 
known for conservatism and good judigment. 

In the foreign department letters of 
credit and foreign bills of exchange are 
handled and a large business is done daily, 
in the execution of orders, with leading 
firms and correspondents in the great cities 
of the world. 




An Interior View. 



all events affecting it — political, financial, 
or commercial. Its views are unprejudiced, 
non-partisan, and uninfluenced by private 
interest, and are fearlessly stated. It is 
quoted weekly by three or four hundred 
newspapers In part or entire, the great 
Western dailies especially giving it prom- 
inence, and the influential Pacific Coast 
newspapers frequently founding financial 
editorials upon its opinions. 

The Weekly Review reaches each week 
over 8,000 people who have applied for it in 
the United States. Canada, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, England. France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain. India and Asia. Its 
circulation is increasing steadily and has 
been augmented by hundreds of thousands 
who read it regularly in the newspapeis 
which quote it. Its sound opinions on finan- 



In addition to membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange, where four seats arc 
held, J. S. Bache & Company are membeers 
of the leading exchanges throughout the 
country, such as Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago, also of the New York Produce 
Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade and 
the Coffee Exchange. The firm has eight 
branches located at important points 
throughout the United States. It is dis- 
tinctly a commission house for the public, 
and because it is used so largely by the 
people all over the country, its operation* 
are perhaps more truly indicative of the 
position of the public in the market at 
any given time than those of almost any 
other house. 
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Patty of the Palms. By Adam C. Haesel- 
bartli. New York: The Kenny Publish- 
ing Co. (Price, $1.;25 net.) 

This is a novel of Porto Rican life. The 
author, who is now on the editorial staff 
of the New York “World,” but was for- 
merly a United States official in Porto 
Rico, has succeeded in producing a book of 
real interest, not only on account of its 
charming love story, but also because of its 
strong discussion of Porto Rican social and 
political life ns it exists under the Ameri- 
can protectorate. For this reason the book 
can be read with profit and pleasure by 
the general reader ns well as by those in- 
terested in insular affairs. 



Chile: a Handbook. Compiled by the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, Washington, D. C. 

This volume comprises much valuable in- 
formation respecting the Republic of Chile, 
its area and population, government, re- 
sources and industries, and is embellished 
with numerous illustrations. A special 
chapter is devoted to Finance and Banking. 



Le Marche Financier, 1908-09. Arthui 

Raffalovich. (Eighteenth year.) Paris, 

Alcan, 1909. 

The eighteenth annual publication of M. 
Raffalovich contains the usual wealth of 
matter regarding the financial and econo- 
mic situation in all its varied phases in 
the principal countries of the w'orld. Mr. 
Raffalovich has applied the pruning knife 
to a certain extent to the size of the 
volume, but it still counts 6-15 pages, of 
which England, Germany, France, the 
United States and Russia absorb more than 
two-thirds. The year under review, end- 
ing about the beginning of last summer, 
was a year of financial quiet and reor- 
ganization, and showed many contrast-, 
with the record of the previous year ot 
panic and upheaval. M. Raffalovich and 



those who collaborate with him in the w'ork 
do not limit themselves to purely stock 
market or banking matters, but go fully 
into statistics of foreign trade and even 
such internal economic and political inci- 
dents as the measures of President Roose- 
velt against the railways and the trusts 
and the influences w'hich resulted in the 
choice of President Taft. The usual chap- 
ter occurs at the close, dealing in detail 
with the movements of the precious metals 
and changes in the coinage and banking 
laws of different countries. One of the 
interesting features of this chapter is a 
careful synopsis of the report of the 
special commission appointed by the Ger- 
man Government to deal with the extension 
of the bank charter. This is only one of 
many features difficult to find elsewhere be- 
tween two covers and which make the 
book of high value for reference to econo- 
mists as well as practical financiers. 



Forgeries and False Entries. By Wm. E* 
Hingston. Boston: The Roxburgh Pub- 
lishing Co. Price $1.00, postpaid. 

This is a book that every bank man 
ought to read. It is interesting and to the 
point. Mr. Hingston is one of the leading 
experts in this country, having qualified 
in the various United States and State 
courts in practically every noted civil, 
criminal and capital case that has been 
tried in New England during the past 
decade, w-here the services of an expert in 
his line was in demand. It follows there- 
fore that a book from his pen treating on 
experts’ experiences, delving for concealed 
assets, tracing false entries, locating for- 
geries and the authors thereof, and the 
things that an expert notes as exceptional 
from out of over one thousand cases, must 
be of interest to every lawyer, banker, cus- 
todian of funds, or investor and speculator, 
large or small. 
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NEW EDITION 



THE NEGOTIABLE 
INSTRUMENTS LAW 

AS ENACTED IN 

Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 

Iowa. 

THE FULL TEXT OF THE STATUTE WITH COPIOUS ANNOTATIONS 
Third and Tfrvised Edition, 1908 
By JOHN J. CRAWFORD, of the New York Bat 

BY WHOM THE STATUTE WAS DRAWN 

*”T*HE adoption of this Law so generally by the different States has made it one 
of the most important statutes ever enacted in this Country, and is of special 
Interest to every banker. Hardly any case now arises upon a negotiable in- 
strument, but requires the application of some provision of the Act. 

The standard edition of the Law is that prepared by the draftsman. In this 
THIRD EDITION, the author has cited upwards of Nuo hundred new CAses, in 
which the statute has been construed or applied. This Is the only book in which 
these cases are collected. These are not only important in the states where they 
were rendered, but Also in All other ststes where the stAtute is in force . 

All of the original annotations are preserved. These are not merely a digest 
and compilation of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from which 
the various provisions of the statute were drawn. They were prepared by Mr. 
Crawford himself, and many of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act 
submitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity of Laws. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point out the changes which 
have been made in the law. 

CRAWFORD’S ANNOTATED NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 
MENTS LAW. {Third Edition, 1908) 

Is a neat octavo volume, bound in law canvas. Price $8.00 net, but sent by 
msll or express, prepAid, on receipt of the Amount . 

BANKERS’ PUBLISHING CO. 

253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— William H. Taylor, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Bowling Green Trust Company, 
has been elected chairman of the executive 
committee of the Mercantile National Bank. 

— F. C. Walcott, vice-president of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company, who on 
June 1 became associated with the banking 
firm of William P. Bonbright & Co., of 24 
Broad street, has taken up active duties 
with this firm. Francis Henderson, trust 
officer of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany, succeeds Mr. Walcott as vice-presi- 
dent, continuing his duties as trust officer. 

— Henry C. Swords has been chosen 
treasurer of the stock exchange to succeed 
the late F. W. Gilley. Mr. Swords has 
been a member of the exchange since 1877. 
His election to this office left a vacancy in 
the governing committee, since the treas- 
urership carries with it an ex-officio mem- 
bership in that body, and William H. Rem- 
ick was elected to fill the vacancy. Mr. 
Remick, who is a member of the firm of 
R. L. Day & Co., has been a member of the 
exchange since 1906. 

— As usual, the Liberty National Bank, in 
responding to the last official call for state- 
ments, rendered an excellent report of its 
operations. The capital and surplus remain 
the same — $1,000,000 and $2,000,000 — but de- 
posits are now $6,870,721.97, and loans and 
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discounts total $13,770,403.68. The total re- 
sources are now $24,705,015.88. 

— The United States and Mexican Trust 
Company is planning to move its main of- 
fice from Kansas City to New York. The 
company is fiscal agent for the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient Railway, and Arthur E. 
Stilwell, head of the Orient road, is presi- 
dent of the trust company. At a recent 
meeting, Charles C. Lloyd and B. R. Mer- 
win of New' York and B. B. Thresher of 
Dayton, O., were elected vice-presidents, 
and L. K. Brown, assistant secretary. The 
company has $500,000 paid in capital, sur- 
plus of $485,000 and a sale of $500,000 more 
stock, at 125, was authorized recently. The 
company is to have local boards in Kansas 
City, Mexico City and London, as well as 
New York. 

— On the day of the last official call, No- 
vember 16, the Market and Fulton National 
Bank had on its books $8,317,163.17 of loans 
and investments. A surplus and profit fund 
of $1,686,749.68 was reported. Deposits are 
now $9,487,707.60. 

— T. DeWitt Cuyler of Philadelphia has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Trust Company. 

— The stockholders of the Fourth Nation- 
al Bank will hold a special meeting on Dec. 
16, to authorize an increase of $2,000,000 in 
the bank’s capital stock, from the present 
figure of $3,000,000. The new stock will be 
offered for subscription to the stockholders 
at $200 a share, by which the bank’s capi- 
tal and surplus will both be increased by 
$2,000,000. This will bring the Fourth Na- 
tional’s capital and surplus up to $10,000,- 
000, in addition to which it has undivided 
profits w'hich will bring the amount of the 
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B-V. SYSTEM FOR LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
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AND MATURITY TICKLER 
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ABLE TO BANKS OF ALL SIZES. FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS WRITE TO 

BAKER -VAWTER COMPANY 
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bank’s own resources considerably above the 
ten million dollar mark. The latest state- 
ment of the bank shows surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $3,324,700. This move is in 
keeping with the present-day tendency, the 
purpose being to better equip the bank to 
handle increasing business. 

— The last report from the Hanover Na- 
tional Bank for November 16, is one of the 
best that institution has ever issued. Total 
resources are now $119,631,357.54; loans and 
discounts, $49,869,679.22; deposits, $104,128,- 
357.33; surplus, $10,500,000, more than 
three times the amount of capital. 

— On November 16 the National Park 
Bank reported deposits of $107,203,568.45. 
Its loans and discounts on that date 
amounted to $75,381,499.53, and undivided 
profits to $2,912,516.28. 

— James M. Donald, vice-president of the 
Hanover National Bank of this city, has 
resigned from membership in the com- 
mittee appointed to take up the question 
of foreign exchange reforms. Emil Carle- 
bach, of J. & W. Seligman & Co., takes 
Mr. Donald’s place. 

— George W. Adams has resigned as 
cashier of the National Reserve Bank, and 
Thomas J. I^ewis, one of the vice-presidents 
of the bank, has been appointed cashier to 
fill the vacancy, and will hereafter act as 
vice-president and cashier. Mr. Adams has 
had a banking experience which extends 
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back from the time he first entered the pro- 
fession, nearly or quite forty-five years. 
He has given up his position with the Na- 
tional Reserve Bank on account of ill 
health, and it is said that he will retire 
from active business. 



— On November 16 the Irving National 
Exchange Bank reported deposits of ^5,- 
120,060.59, loans and discounts of $18,419,- 
861.69, a surplus of $1,000,000; undivided 
profits of $516,330.15 and total resources- 
of $29,466,614.22. 



— Clark Williams has resigned as New* 
York State Superintendent of Banks, hav- 
ing been appointed by Governor Hughes to* 
fill the unexpired term of the late Charles 
Ii. Gaus as State Comptroller. Mr. Wil- 
liams will serve until January 1, 1911. His- 
appointment as State Superintendent of 
Banks occurred during the panic of Octo- 
ber, 1907, and his occupancy of the office 
was marked by a number of reforms in the 
banking laws, passed at his instance at the 
1908 session of the Legislature, one of the 
most important of these perhaps being the 
enactment of the measure which places un- 
der the direct control of the Banking De- 
partment the liquidation of insolvent bank- 
ing institutions. Mr. Williams went to the 
Banking Department from the Columbia 
Trust Company of New York, of which he 
had been vice-president. Prior to servings 
in that capacity he had been identified for 
eleven years with the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Co., whose employ he entered 
in 1894, and of w’hich he was successively 
assistant secretary, assistant treasurer,, 
treasurer and vice-president. Mr. Williams- 
w T as a member of the committee chosen by 
Governor Hughes last year to report on 
speculation in securities and commodities. 



— .V gratifying report of condition comes 
from the Merchants National Bank under 
date of November 16. Loans and discounts 
total $13,506,170.31; the surplus fund is 
$1,000,000; deposits, $21,965,523.89, and to- 
tal resources, $27,658,973.38. 
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— If the plan to consolidate the Mechan- 
ics National and the National Copper Bank 
is ratified by stockholders of both banks, 
the resulting institution, to be known as 
the Mechanics’ and Metals* National Bank, 
will have a capital of $6,000,000 and ap- 
proximate assets of $100,000,000. Gates W. 
McGarrah, president of the Mechanics’ Na- 
tional and President Charles H. Sabin of 
the National Copper Bank are personal 
friends, and in the make-up of the officers 
of the enlarged institution, Mr. McGarrah 
will be president and Mr. Sabin, first vice- 
president, although both will share the du- 
ties and powers of president. The business 
of the Mechanics’ and Metals’ National 
Bank will he carried on at 33 Wall street, 
the present offices of the Mechanics Bank. 
The National Copper Bank is now located 
at 115 Broadway. 

— A national bank capitalized for $150,- 
000 is being organized in Flushing, L. I. 
It will probably be opened by January 1. 

— In recognition of faithful services, Na- 
tional Bank Examiner Percy H. Johnston, 
of Lebanon, Ky., has been appointed a 
bank examiner at large. He will still re- 
tain his Kentucky district. 

— On December 1, the Italian-American 
Trust Company of 520-522 Broadway 
changes its title and Jsecomes the Savov 
Trust Company. Since T. K. Sands, for- 
merly vice-president and cashier of the 
Bank of Richmond, Richmond, Va., became 
connected with the Italian-American Trust 
Company, which was on October 1, the de- 
posits have increased from less than $800,- 
000 to over $1,600,000. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
board of management of the Bank Officers’ 
Association of Boston, held November 10, 
Frank H. Wright, assistant cashier of the 
Second National Bank of Boston, was 
elected a director. Daniel G. Wing, presi- 
dent, First National Bank; John W. Weeks, 
vice-president. First National Bank; Ar- 
thur P. Stone, vice-president, Common- 
wealth Trust Company, and James J. Phe- 
lan, vice-president, Federal Trust Company, 
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all of Boston, were elected honorary mem- 
bers. 

— The Mutual National Bank of Boston, 
which has just been granted a certificate to 
begin business, has leased the banking quar- 
ters formerly occupied by the Metropolitan 
Bank at No. 4 Postoffice square. The bank 
proposes to introduce some mutual feature 
between stockholders and depositors which 
will be distinct from the policies of other 
national hanks in Boston. It will have a 
capital of $200,000. C. H. W. Foster, the 
well-known financier and trustee, will be 
president; Edmund D. Codman, railroad 
man, lawyer and trustee, will be vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter S. Crane, cashier. 

— Early next year the Security Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company and the National 
Security Bank, both of Lynn, Mass., will 
be merged into a new banking institution, 
to be known as the Security Trust Com- 
pany. The national bank was organized in 
1881 and capitalized for $100,000. On Sep- 
tember 1 it had deposits of $1,526,796. The 
trust company was organized in 1890, and 
on September 1 it had deposits of $1,934,121. 
Benjamin F. Spinney has been the presi- 
dent of the two institutions, and it is proba- 
ble that he will lead the new trust eompany, 
with Luther S. Johnson as vice-president. 

— A charter has been granted to the East 
Taunton, Mass., Co-operative Bank, which 
will serve the cotton mill employes of that 
section of Taunton. 
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— For October 30 the Rhode Island Hos- 
pital Trust Company of Providence reports 
total resources of $40,781,382.72, a capital 
of $2,000,000, a surplus of $2,000,000, a 
guaranteed fund of $20,000 and deposits of 
$36,356,084.18. A dividend of $60,000 was 
payable on November 10. 

— General Lucius A. Barbour has been 
elected president of the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank of Hartford, Conn., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of James P. 
Taylor. He is the senior director of the 
bank and was its teller for several years. 

— Charles E. Curtis has resigned the 
presidency of the City National Bank of 
New Haven, Conn. He is succeeded by 
Eli Whitney, a namesake and grandson of 
the inventor of the cotton gin. 
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— Important changes will take place in 
the Vermont Loan & Trust Company of 
Brattleboro, Vt., January 1. F. J. Holman 
of Spokane, Wash., president of the con- 
cern, has sold his stock to H. L. Whithed 
and F. W. Wilder of Grand Forks, N. D., 
treasurer and secretary, respectively, and 
they in turn have disposed of part of their 
holdings to Frank B. Putnam of Brattle- 
boro and R. R. Rogers of Spokane. Mr. 
Holman will sever his connection with the 
company January 1 and will come east as 
soon as possible, planning to spend consid- 
erable time in Brattleboro, where he for- 
merly lived. Messrs. Whithed and Wilder 
will continue to look after the company’s 
interests in Grand Forks, while Mr. Rogers, 
who has been associated with Mr. Holman 
for thirteen years, will take charge of the 
Spokane office. The eastern office in Brat- 
tleboro will continue in charge of Mr. Put- 
nam, who has been connected with the 
company for seventeen years — since 1900 as 
general agent, and is thoroughly conversant 
with the business. 



— The National Bank of Gardiner, Me., 
which on December 15 will take over the 
business of the Gardiner National Bank 
and the Oakland National Bank, which 
have voted to liquidate for the purpose of 
consolidation, has been organized with 
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sixty shareholders and a capital stock of 
$50,000. The officers and directors ares 
President, E. L. Russell; vice-president, 
Henry Farrington ; cashier, Herbert M. Law- 
ton; assistant cashier, Fred N. Hamblin; 
directors, O. B. Clason, Frederick Danforth, 
William G. Ellis, Frank M. Putnam, E. L. 
Russell, Wm. E. Maxcy, E. S. Lincoln, Hen- 
ry Farrington. 

— A meeting of the shareholders of tlie 
Naumkeag National Bank of Salem, Mass., 
was held November 11, and it was unani- 
mously voted to liquidate at $165 a share. 
The Naumkeag, the Asiatic and Salem 
banks will now consolidate and form the 
Naumkeag Trust Company, the Asiatic and 
Salem having liquidated some time ago for 
that purpose. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— On November 6 the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh reported a reserve fund 
of $6,636,393.75, a surplus fund of $25,000,- 
000, and an undivided profit fund of $1,- 
294,598.18. Total resources are now $60,- 
016,817.13. 

— The annual meeting of the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh was 
held on November 11. The following direc- 
tors, whose terms had expired, were re- 
elected for a term of three years: John R. 
McGinley, D. Leet Wilson, J. Stuart Brown, 
Wilson A. Shaw and David B. Oliver. The 
regular quarterly dividend of five per cent, 
was declared. On November 6 the Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company reported resources 
of $17,826,912.90. 

— In response to the current call for 
statements from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh reports deposits of $24,217,374.76; 
this is an increase of $6,602,782.18 since the 
corresponding call of 1908. 
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— Directors of the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh have added $100,000 to sur- 
plus of that prosperous institution, from 
the earnings. The surplus is now $2,800,- 
000. The capital is $4,000,000 and the to- 
tal resources, $21,929,626.95. 

— At its annual meeting the American 
Deposit & Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
elected the folowing directors: William 

Zoller, Harry White, Samuel A. Taylor, 
William L. Bond, Jr., Joseph Zeuger, G. J. 
Schondelmeyer, Richard Pollard William 
A. Stone, Peter Murphy, O. P. Cochran. 

— J. S. M. Phillips, cashier of the Fourth 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, has been 
elected secretary of Group Eight, Pennsyl- 
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vonia Bankers’ Association, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the retirement of J. E. 
Haines. 

— The Safe Deposit & Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh reports resources of $10,853,- 
739.88, a surplus fund of $7,500,000, undi- 
vided profits of $295,945.93 and $27,197,- 
737.52 of trust funds. 

— Creditable, indeed, is the latest state- 
ment of condition rendered by the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. It shows this institution 
to have deposits of $16,298,892.34; a surplus 
fund of $2,400,000; loans and discounts of 
$9,999,144.48, and total resources of $23,- 
905,536.33. 



— Eugene P. Balderson has been elected 
cashier of the Northern National Hank of 
Philadelphia, in place of the late Bernard 
Taylor. 

— For November 16 the Girard National 
of Philadelphia, reports as follows: Loans 
and investments, $28,965,285.92 ; cash and 
reserve, $7,315,328.67; surplus and net 
profits, $4,011,908.01; deposits $37,645,- 
025.07 ; total resources, $1-4.735,233.08. 



— John T. Henderson, of Newberger, 
Henderson & Loeb, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Continental Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, to succeed Ephraim Brice, de- 
ceased. 

— William R. Dougherty has been elected 
a director of the Rittenhouse Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, succeeding J. H. Cas- 
anave, who resigned on account of ill health. 
Four other directors were re-elected for 
three years: George R. Meloney, Frank B. 
Off, S. S. Pennock and Dr. Robert Walker. 

— Significant of the expansion in business 
in Philadelphia and vicinity, the Philadel- 
phia Saving Fund Society, one of the 
largest in the world, reported an increase of 

5.000 depositors up to November 1, com- 
pared with January last. This restores the 
total to the level of January, 1908. 

— In response to the comptroller’s call of 
November 16, the Franklin National Bank 
of Philadelphia reports its loans and dis- 
counts as $22,591,337.61 ; due from banks, 
$4,637,699.89 ; cash and reserve, $8,046,- 
103.80; exchange for clearing house, $2,258,- 
776.83; capital $1,000,000; surplus and net 
profits, $2,488,653.29; circulation, $539,500; 
deposits, $13,505,764.84. Recently the sum 
of $250,000 was added to surplus account 
making that fund $2,250,000. 

— The board of directors of the North 
Philadelphia Trust Company has declared 
a regular semi-annual dividend of three per 
cent., payable on demand to stockholders 
of record November 1, 1909. The board 
also voted to add $15,000 to the surplus of 
$60,000, making surplus and undivided 
profits to date of $85,200, which has been 
earned during the last six and a half years. 

— The Farmers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank of Philadelphia has paid out $12,- 

917.000 in dividends since its organization 
102 years ago. 
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— At the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Philadelphia, Freas Brown Snyder was 
appointed assistant cashier, vice W. P. 
Barrows, resigned. 

-The Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia, besides declaring a dividend 
of five per cent., semi-annual, has added 
$.50,000 to the surplus, making that fund 
$1,300,000. 

— George W. Chambers has been chosen 
to succeed the late Edward H. Brennan as 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Wilmington, Del. Willard A. Speakman 
has become vice-president of the institution. 

— Organization of the new City Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y. has been perfected by the 
election of the following officers: J.-hn Dunn, 
Jr., president; Warren C. Bravton, first 
vice-president; Evans S. Kellogg, second 
vice-president; George L. Tickner, cashier. 
The bank has a directorate of thirty well- 
known business men, only three of whom 
are from out of town. Vice-president 
James S. Sherman of Utica, Clifford S. 
Sims, vice-president of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad company and director of 
the Albany Trust Company and of the 
Manufacturers’ Bank of Troy and Senator 
Louis W. Emerson of Warrensburg are the 
out of town directors. The capital is 
$ 200 , 000 . 



— Application was made on November 
16 for a charter for the Broome Coun- 
ty Trust Company to begin business in 
Binghamton, N. Y., with a capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of $100,000. Vice- 
president Sherman, Congressman G. W. 
Fairchild, Vice-president Converse of the 
Steel Corporation, and bankers in New 
York and Utica are interested in addition 
to local capitalists. 

- The Commercial National Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y., whose home is shown here, 
has had a most successful year. It was 



established in 1891 and has a capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of over seven 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars. The 




bank’s quarters are on the second floor of 
the Syracuse University building. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— S. E. Bliss, former vice-president, lias 
been elected president of the Metropolitan 
Trust & Savings Co. of Chicago. Co. E. R. 
Bliss, general counsel of the Chicago City 
Railway Co., lias been added to the direc- 
torate. 

—In the consolidation of surety com- 
panies recently effected at Chicago, the 
Consolidated Casualty Company of Chicago 
secures more than $1,50,000 additional re- 
sources by taking over the National Cas- 
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ualty Insurance Company of Louisville, Ky. 
In addition, it secures some of the leading 
men of Kentucky as stockholders and 
strengthens itself in many ways. C. C. 
McChord, who was president and general 
counsel of the National Casualty Insurance 
Company of Louisville, becomes vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Consolidated 
Casualty Company, with headquarters at 
Louisville. Mr. McChord was for many 
years a member of the State Railroad 
Commission of Kentucky, and also for a 
long time president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Commissioners. 

— At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, to be held in January, a proposition 
to increase the capital stock of the bank 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000 will be voted 
upon. The new issue of 20,000 shares will 
be offered at $200 per share, and, if ap- 
proved, will be made about April 1. In 
order that the present ratio of four shares of 
the First National Bank stock to one share 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank, which 
is owned by the bank, may be maintained 
the directors of the trust company have 
recommended an increase in capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, which will be 
met by the transfer of accumulated earn- 
ings to capital account. The two concerns 
have deposits aggregating about $160,- 
000,000. 

— The People's Stock Yards State Bank 
of Chicago, capitalized at $300,000, and 
with a surplus of $60,000 to start, has 
opened for business at West Forty-seventh 
and South Ashland. The new bank has 



purchased the assets of the Union Stock 
Yards State Bank and the People's Trust 
and Savings Bank and assumed their lia- 
bilities. Deposits of nearly $2,000,000 were 
transferred. H. C. Laycoek is cashier and 
J. A. Nylin assistant. The directors are: 
Edward Morris, who will probably be elec- 
ted president; Julius Oppenheimer, H. N. 
Otte, Arthur Meeker, Frank J. Kohn, J. A. 
Spoor, C. F. Claussen, William J. Rathje, 
R. J. Sclilesinger, H. C. Laycock and C. 
M. McFarlane. Messrs. Rathje and Schles- 
inger have been chosen vice-presidents. 

— F. A. Crandall has been elected vice- 
president of the National City Bank of 
Chicago. He has been an assistant cashier 
since the organization of the bank about 
three years ago. A. W. Morton succeeds 
Mr. Crandall as assistant cashier. 

— W. W. Keller, cashier of the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Tiffin. O., has been 
elected a director to succeed F. W. Con- 
rad t, deceased. 

— The Citizens Bank and Savings Com- 
pany of Pleasant Ridge, O., held a recep- 
tion in their new banking rooms, November 
6. The officers of the bank are: C. B. 
Smith, president; P. J. McHugh, vice-presi- 
dent; H. B. Hayden, secretary and treas- 
urer, A. R. Kattenhorn, cashier. 

— Charles Bartlett, assistant cashier of 
the Fourth National Bank of Cincinnati, O., 
has been elected cashier, H. P. Cooke, here- 
tofore vice-president and cashier, having 
retired from the latter office. 
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— Hon. J. S. Stearns has purchased the 
entire cash holdings of Geo. N. Stray in the 
First National Bank of Ludington, Mich., 
and succeeds him as president of the bank. 

— The Peoples' State Bank of Detroit, 
Mich., has absorbed the United States 
Savings Bank of that city and thereby in- 
creased its resources to over $110,000, 000. 

— N. A. McMillan was recently elected 
president of the St. Louis-Union Trust 
Company and John D. Filley received the 
office of chairman of the board. Mr. Mc- 
Millan entered the institution in 1897 as 
vice-president and he now takes Mr. Filley’s 
place, who steps down after two years as 
president. Other officers elected were: 
vice-presidents, John F. Shepley, R. S. 
Brookings and H. C. Haarstick; chairman 
of the committee on trust estates, John F. 
Shepley; counsel, A. C. Stewart; trust offi- 
cer, Isaac H. Orr; secretary, Thomas H. 
West, Jr., assistant secretary, F. X. Ryan; 
treasurer, F. V. Dubrouillet; assistant 
treasurer, J. S. Walker. 

— The American Trust Company, its 
principal stockholders St. Louisans, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
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$1,000,000. The principal shareholders in 
the company are J. C. Van Riper, G. W. 
Niemann, G. L. Edwards and Murray Carle- 
ton, 2,000 shares each; R. I,. Rinaman and 
C. Marquard Foster, .500 shares each; 
James N. Franciscus and Henry Miller, 200 
shares each; W. J. Holbrook, Norris B. 
Gregg and J. A. Farish, 100 shares each. 
The company will do a general trust com- 
pany business. 

—A merger of large banking interests 
has been effected in Shenandoah, la., with 
the consolidation of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional and the Commercial National of 
that city. The last report made to the 
Comptroller of the Currency showed that 
the Shenandoah National had deposits of 
$311,373.98, and the Commercial National 
had deposits of $33.5,189.26, making a total 
line of deposits of $67 6, .563. 21 in the two 
hanks. The capital of the consolidated bank 
will be $100,000 and the surplus $110,000. 
The new bank will be known as the Shenan- 
doah National. 

— John II. Hogan has resigned as cashier 
of the Commercial Savings Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, to become cashier of the 
German Savings Bank of that city. 

— Stockholders of the German-Americnn 
Bank of Minneapolis, will meet Tuesday, 
Dec. 11, to vote on increasing the hank’s 
capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, 
with retention of the present surplus fund 
of $1 00,000. The business interests of 
North Minneapolis regard tlie German- 
Amcrican Bank as an index to their solidi- 
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tv, as shown in the increase of deposits 
from $1,040,000 in 1904, to $2,389,000 at 
present. 

— The Minneapolis Trust Company will 
increase its capital from $250,000 to $1,000,- 
000. Stockholders will receive $250,000 of 
stock paid for out of the surplus. They 
may exercise an option to buy of the second 
$250,000 shares equal in number to that 
which each holds at $110 a share. The 
overplus of the second quarter million stock 
and the third $250,000 will be sold by a 
committee to be appointed by the presi- 
dent to such persons as the committee may 
deem best. 

At a meeting of the stockholders on Nov. 
9, the plan mentioned heretofore in regard 
to the increase of capital was unanimously 
recommended for action by the directors; 
out of 2,500 shares, there were voted 
1,913*4 shares. 

— II. M. Scovell, president, and his asso- 
ciates, have sold control of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Goodhue, Minn., to Cliff 
W. Gress of Cannon Falls, Minn., and asso- 
ciates. The new officers are: Cliff W. Gress, 
president; Charles F. Sawyer, vice-presi- 
dent; W. R. Sawyer, cashier. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

— A number of changes have taken place 
in the Virginia Trust Company of Rich- 
mond, Va. James N. Boyd resigned from 
the presidency November 1 and H. W. 
Jackson, former cashier of the Commer- 
cial National, of Raleigh, N. C., w r as named 
by the stockholders to succeed him. Mr. 



Boyd was then elected vice-president, with 
John M. Miller, Jr., vice-president and 
cashier of the First National of Richmond, 
second vice-president. By a unanimous 
vote the capital stock of the company was 
increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000, it 
being the intention of the officers of the 
company to provide a trust corporation 
sufficient to handle the large amount of 
business which now goes to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and New York. The new 
president of the company has severed his 
business connections in North Carolina and 
has moved to Richmond. 

— It was stated last month that the 
Peoples’ National Bank of Lynchburg, Va. 
had adopted a resolution calling for the 
issuance of $50,000 additional capital stock 
for which subscribers would pay $150 a 
share, thereby adding $25,000 over the 
amount of capital to surplus. We take 
this opportunity to correct that statement, 
which should read that the shares of new 
stock will be taken up at to $250 per slum*, 
thereby increasing capital to $300,000 and 
surplus to $400,000. 

— On November 16, the Citizens National 
Bank of Raleigh, N. C., reported deposits 
of $978,544.89; loans and investments of 
$798,544.15; surplus and profits, $180,730.14; 
and total resources of $1,359,275.03. 

— Edmond B. Crow has l>een elected 
cashier of the Commercial National Bank 
of Raleigh, N. C., to take the place of 
H. W. Jackson, who has become president 
of the Virginia Trust Co. of Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Crow has been in the employ of the 
bank since its organization in 1891, and has 
reached the cashiership by progressive steps. 

— At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Appomattox Trust Co. of Peters- 
burg, Va., William L. Zimmer was elected 
president, succeeding Charles Hall Davis 
resigned, and W. A. North was appointed 
acting cashier, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Carter R. Bishop. 
Mr. Zimmer is a new member of the direc- 
torate, with which the retiring president 
continues to be identified. 

— A syndicate composed largely of stock- 
holders of the Citizens’ National Bank of 
Macon, Ga., has secured controlling in- 
terests in the Central Georgia Bank of that 
city and will operate the same from now' 
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on. W. W. Williams, J. T. Moore and E. 
N. Jelks resigned as directors of the Cen- 
tral and in their place Messrs. Sam Guth- 
man, W. R. Cox and E. W. Stetson were 
elected. 



— For November 16, the South Texas Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, reported deposits 
of .$3,547,110 a surplus and earned profits 
fund of $353,613; loans and discounts of 
$2,586,316, and total resources of $4,585,723. 



— At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank of Lancaster, 
S. C., on Nov. 2, a resolution was unani- 
mously passed increasing the capital stock 
from ^5,000 to $50,000. A forty per cent, 
cash dividend was declared and the in- 
creased stock ordered to be sold to present 
stockholders at $140 per share, the premium 
on the increased stock to be placed to sur- 
plus account. This will give this institution 
a capital of $50,000 and a surplus of $25,- 

000. This bank was organized four years 
ago and the dividend declared is equal lo 
ten per cent, per year since its organiza- 
tion. The management of this bank is in 
most capable hands, Charles D. Jones being 
president; R. E. Wylie, vice-president, and 
E. M. Croxton, cashier. They have one 
of the handsomest banking houses in the 
state. 

— A new banking house, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, will shortly begin business 
in Birmingham, Ala. The concern is to 
be known as the Union Bank and Trust 
Company, and will have full power of cor- 
poration. The new company will carry on 
a general banking and trust business with 
offices in Birmingham. The authorized cap- 
ital stock is $30,000, divided into 500 $100 
shares of common stock. The full amount 
of this capital will be paid in when the 
company begins business. The incorpora- 
tors of the concern are Charles M. Spencer, 
who is authorized to receive applications 
for stock in Birmingham; Ector H. Smith 
and Enos R. Stewart. The officers are: 
Ector H. Smith, president; Enos R. Stew- 
art, vice-president; Charles M. Spencer, 
cashier. 

— Announcement is made that on January 

1, the First National of Jennings, the First 
National of Lake Arthur, the Calcasieu 
Trust and Savings Bank of Lake Charles, 
and the First National of Welsh, all in 
Louisiana, will be consolidated under the 
name of the Calcasieu Trust and Savings 
Bank. The capital and surplus of the lat- 
ter, now $100,000, will be increased to $250,- 
000. The executive head of the bank and 
of the Calcasieu National, with which it 
will be closely affiliated, will be Frank 
Roberts, for eighteen years cashier of the 
Calcasieu National, and now its active 
vice-president. Arthur Knapp has suc- 
ceeded Frank Roberts as cashier of the 
Calcasieu National. Edgar N. Hazzard is 
cashier of the Calcasieu Trust and Savings 
Bank. The affiliated banks will have capital 
and surplus of $500,000 and resources of 
over $3,000,000. 



— The First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tcnn., for November 16, reports a capital 
of $500,000; surplus, $362,661.21; unpaid 
dividends, $10,267; loans and discounts, 
$3,506,200.16; and deposits, $4,859,072.27. 

WESTERN STATES. 

— The Farmers’ State Bank of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., has decided to give up its State 
charter and organize under the Federal 
laws. The conversion of the institution, 
which has a capital of $100,000, has been 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. The change will be effected under 
the name of the Farmers’ National Bank. 

— Helena, Ark., is to have a new $100,000 
bank. Joseph I,. Solomon, local manager 
for the Lesser-Goldman Cotton Company, 
is organizing the institution, which is capi- 
talized at $100,000, practically all of which 
has been subscribed. The entire stock will be 
local, except $10,000 taken by the Lesser- 
Goldman Cotton Company of St. Ixiuis. 
S. C. Moofe, of the firm of C. L. Moore & 
Brother, is to be president of the bank, 
which will occupy the corner of the new 
Solomon five-story skyscraper, which is 
being erected by Joseph L. Solomon, and 
which is expected to be completed by Jan. 1. 

— F. E. McGurrin has been chosen vice- 
president for Utah of the American Bank- 
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ers’ Association. The Salt Lake Security 
& Trust Company is one of the four trust 
companies in the United States thus repre- 
sented. 

— The Central State Bank of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., known as the successor to the 
Columbia Bank and Trust Company which 
failed, has been accepted as a member of 
the Kansas City Clearing House. At the 
close of the second weeks’ business the de- 
posits had increased to almost $200,000. 

— P. P. Weber, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kellogg, Idaho, has received 
notice that the charter has been granted and 
that the new bank may open for business 



and Jabez Norman, vice-presidents. The 
bank has opened handsomely fitted quar- 
ters. 

— The Federal State and Savings Bank 
of Denver, has moved into new quarters on 
the corner of 17th and California streets. 
'The safety deposit vaults downstairs are 
handsomely and attractively fitted up and 
the banking room fixtures are in mahog- 
any, bronze and white English veined mar- 
ble. The officers are: W. T. Ravenscroft, 

president; A. J. Bromfield, vice-president; 
J. Mignolet, cashier. 

— J. J. Browne is president of the 
Coeur d’Alene Bank and Trust Company 




under its new name. F. F. Johnson of Wal- 
lace is president; J. H. Weber and Kwin 
McIntosh are vice-presidents. 'These officers 
with R. A. Jones, constitute the board of 
directorate. The assistant cashiers are T. 
It. Jones and W. E. Bartu. The company 
is erecting a concrete building which will 
be occupied as soon as completed. 

— Tlic Colorado State and Savings Bank 
of Denver has just completed its first year 
and as a fitting recognition of that fact, 
it has increased the paid in capital to $50,- 
000, declared an eight per cent, dividend 
and elected H. M. Hollman, a vice-president 
and director. The deposits are now con- 
siderably over one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

--Howard F. (’rocker has lieeome presi- 
dent of the Columbia Savings and Loan 
Association of Denver. Orrin McNutt is 
secretary; E. W. Genter, George McLean 



of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, w'hose home is 
shown here. The other officers are: Guy C. 
Browne, vice-president; Boyd Hamilton, 
cashier; H. L. Richardson, assistant cash- 
ier. The institution has a capital of $50,- 
000, a surplus of $6,000 and deposits of 
$ 210 , 000 . 

— On Monday, November 1, the Pueblo 
Savings Bank of Pueblo, Colo., became the 
Pueblo Savings & Trust Co. The institu- 
tion begins business under its new name 
with its paid-in capital increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000. The existing share- 
holders have doubled their holdings of 
stock, paying cash for the same. In its 
statement for June 23 the institution re- 
ported surplus and undivided profits of 
$22,535 and deposits of $1,381,222. Alva 
Adams is president. 

— E. W. Graves, cashier of the consoli- 
dated National Bank of Tucson, Ariz., will 
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shortly assume the duties of cashier of the 
First National Bank of Douglas, Ariz. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

— The Colton State Bank at Colton, 
Wash., of which M. Schulthels, Jr., is presi- 
dent, with James C. Langley as vice-presi- 
dent, shows remarkable gains in deposits, 
which are to-dav in the neighborhood of 
$123,000. 

— At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the new National Bank of Commerce which 
will shortly open in Spokane, officers and 
directors were elected. It was expected that 
that new bank would be open for business 
on November 15. F. M. March was elected 
president; Dana Child, of Child Bros. & 
Day, vice-president; and M. M. Cook, 
cashier. These, together with the following 
are the directors of the new institution; 
C. H. March, E. J. Cannon of Cannon & 
I x?e, attorneys; Geo. H. Day, of Child Bros. 
& Dav; George Chew, Austin Ready, H. 
W. Bonne, W. G. Mulligan, C. P. O^r, H. 
G. Robbins, N. S. Pratt, and E. J. O’Shea. 
The bank has a capital of $200,000 and a 
surplus of $-25,000. In accepting the posi- 
tion of cashier, Mr. Cook resigned as 
cashier of the First National of Hillyard. 
The directors of the bank have accepted his 
resignation, and have elected Edmund 
Burke as his successor. Mr. Burke has 
been connected with the credit department 
of the National Harvester Company. 

— M. M. Cook, formerly cashier of the 
First National Bank of Hillyard, Wash., 
has been appointed in the same capacity in 
the new National Bank of Commerce of 
Spokane, which opens for business with a 
capital and surplus of $225,000 in Novem- 
ber. Edmund Burke succeeds Mr. Cook 
as cashier at Hillyard, while the latter 
continues to hold his interests in the bank 
and be active in its management as a di- 
rector. 

— Robert Dunbar Brooke has been 
elected assistant cashier of the Fidelity 
National Bank of Spokane, of lvhich his 
father, George S. Brooke, is president. He 
was born at Sprague, Wash., in 1884, and 
since he was 15 years of age has spent his 
vacations in the employ of the bank and 
has filled every clerical position. He was 
graduated from the Hill Military Academy 
of Portland, Ore., in 1903, and afterward 
was in the employ of the bank for two 



years, and entered Stanford University and 
graduated from the engineering course in 
the spring of 1909, when he joined the bank 
staff. 

— Dexter Horton and Company, the well- 
known banking house of Seattle, reports for 
Nov. 16, total resources of $13,402,511.72. 
Deposits on that date were $12,009,205.77, 
and the surplus and undivided profits fund 
was $393,305.95. 

— Charles A. Elder has been re-elected 
president of the Globe Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

— The Broadway Bank & Trust Company 
of Los Angeles, will be Nationalized before 
January 1. Of the nine institutions in the 
Los Angeles Clearing-House Association 
the Broadway is the only one operating 
under a state charter. The bank has a 
capital of $250,000, and surplus and undi- 
vided profits amounting to $205,800. War- 
ren Gillelan is president and R. W. Kenny 
is cashier. 

BANKS CLOSED AND IN LIQUI- 
DATION. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Palms— Branch of Citizens State Bank of 
Sawtelle; closed, November 15. 

COLORADO. 

Sulphur Springs— Bank of Grand County; in 
hands of a receiver, November 14. 

IOWA. 

Sioux City — Iowa State National Bank; in 
liquidation, November 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury— Amesbury National Bank; in 
liquidation. November 8. 

Salem* — Asiatic National Bank; in liquida- 
tion, October 12. Naumkeag National 
Bank; in liquidation, November 11. 
MICHIGAN. 

Pontiac — Bank of Leonard; in hands of re- 
ceiver, October 19. 

NEBRASKA. 

Powell — State Bank; closed. November 12. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Temple — First National Bank; in liquidation, 
November 15. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia — American Trust Co.; closed, 
November 17. 

Windber — Windber National Bank; in liqui- 
dation, November 1. 

TEXAS. 

Ballinger— Citizens National Bank; in liqui- 
dation. November 1. 

Celina — First National Bank; in liquidation, 
October 19. 

San Marcos — Wood National Bank; in 
liquidation, October 20. 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENTS 






WE MOVE INTO BIGGER OFFICES. “ RARE AND PROFITABLE." 



D URING the past month, the Bankers 
Publishing Company moved from its 
old office at No. 00 William street, 
where it has been for a nnmlier of years, to 
larger and better quarters on the eighth floor 
of the Postal Telegraph Building, No. 253 
Broadway, facing City Hall Park. On ac- 
count of the steady increase of our busi- 
ness, w r e have felt for some time the need 
of more room. We have been very for- 
tunate in securing a suite of offices in the 
well known Postal Telegraph Building which 
is exactly suited to our needs. The 
Bankers Magazine will welcome a personal 
visit (at its new office) from any of its 
friends w'ho care to call on us while in 
this part of the city. The building is con- 
veniently located to subway and elevated 
lines, the Brooklyn Bridge terminal, Broad- 
way surface cars, etc. 



$25 FOR ONE VOLUME. 

A CUSTOMER who wanted to com- 
plete his file of The Bankers Mag- 
azine from 1846 to the present re- 
cently paid us $25 for a single bound 
volume of the magazine — for the year 1848. 
It was just by chance that we happened to 
have an extra volume of the magazine for 
that particular year. 



“ WELL WORTH THE PRICE." 

W E enclose herewith draft to renew 
our subscription to The Bankers 
Magazine. We are very much 



S PEAKING of “Banking and Com- 
merce,” by Mr. George Hague, recent- 
ly published by The Bankers Publish- 
ing Co., the “Scottish Bankers’ Magazine” 
of Edinburgh says: 

This book, a well-printed and well-bound 
quarto of some four hundred pages, is a 
mature piece of work from the pen of the 
former general manager of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Canada, and while perhaps it will 
appeal more especially to banking men in 
the Dominion, it ought also to be of con- 
siderable interest to members of the pro- 
fession on this side of the Atlantic. 

Banking works in the nature of auto- 
biography are none too numerous, and we 
gladly welcome the present addition which 
chronicles the fifty years’ experience of a 
notable Canadian financier. From an ap- 
prentice clerk in the Rotherham Branch of 
the Sheffield Banking Company, Mr. Hague 
worked his w’ay to the eminent position from 
which his survey is made, and his experience 
is therefore drawn from both continents. 
Thirty-six chapters are devoted to profes- 
sional expositions, while six are more par- 
ticularly personal In character, and in these 
he details, with pardonable egotism, his ex- 
periences, which are both wide and varied. 
Experlentia docet is his motto. 

Of the main sections in the book the con- 
trasts drawn between the Canadian banking 
system and the home methods are particu- 
larly interesting. There is also some good 
writing and sage reflections on such topics 
as “Bank Investments as Reserves,” “Loans 
to Municipal Corporations,” “Financial 
Panics,” and suchlike. Mr. Hague devotes 
his observations almost exclusively to the 
loan aspect of banking, although perhaps to 
home managers the deposit problem with a 
continued low* barometer in rates Is the 
more perplexing question. 

Gilbart is evidently the model of the work 
before us, and the moralizings of the Cana- 
dian banker are in some respects quite 



pleased with the magazine and consider it 
well worth the price. 



worthy to rank with the great banking 
classic of England. After reading the book 
from cover to cover we can only remark 
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